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Interesting  Books 


AN  ORIGINAL  WAQER 

Being  a  veracious  account  of  a  genuine  bet. 
By  A  Vagabond.  Illustrated  by  George  Mich- 
elet.     i2roo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

*^*  An  account  of  a  unique  experience — a  story  of  six  weeks 
in  France,  during  which  the  hero  raced  on  foot,  on  bicycle  and 
horseback,  tried  to  beat  the  swimming  record,  etc.;  also  raced 
on  horseback  against  the  champion  lady  cyclist  of  the  world 
— told  with  brightness  and  vivacity.    {Just  Ready.) 

A  POWERFUL  STORY  OF   THE  LANCASHIRE 

COTTON  MILLS. 

THE  SHUTTLE  OF  FATE 

By  Caroline  Masters.  With  full-page  Illustra- 
tions by  Lancelot  Speed.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  $1.25. 

Warnis  Library  of  Natural  History. 

THE  ROYAL  NATURAL  HISTORY 

Edited  by  Richard  Lydekker,  B.A.,  F.R.S.,etc. 
The  first  15  numbers  of  this  important  work 
are  now  ready,  in  paper  covers,  price  50  cents 
per  number. 

*^*  This  portion  of  the  work  computet  the  MAMMALIA  ; 


it  also  comprises  sections  I  to  V,  now  ready,  in  an  appropriate 

:h  binding,  price  $3.50  per  section.    Ouarterly  Vols.  I  and 

II.  also  now  ready,  hanasomely  bound  in  cloth,  $4.50  per 


cloth  binding,  price  $3.50  per  section.    Ouarterly  V( 
II,  also  now  ready,  hanasomely  bound 
volume;  half  morocco,  cloth  sides,  $6.35. 


''INDISPENSABLE  TO  THE  CHESS  EXPERT:* 

CHE55  NOVELTIES 

And  Their  Latest  Developments.  With  compari- 
sons of  chess  openings  of  the  past  century  and 
the  present,  not  dealt  with  in  existing  works. 
By  H.  £.  Bird.  With  diagrams.  i2mo,  cloth, 
$1.50. 

FOR  ALL  WHO  LOVE  A  HORSE. 

THE  HORSE 

Its  Varieties  and  Management  in  Health  and 
Disease.  How  to  Choose,  Stable  and  Keep 
Him  ;  with  chapters  on  Vices,  Breeding  and 
Breaking.  By  Prof.  Armatage,  M.R.C.V.S. 
With  many  Illustrations.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 

AUNT   LOUISA'S  BOOK   OF 
COMMON  THINGS 

An  Object  Lesson  Book  of  the  very  simplest 
natural  phenomena  and  every-day  things  that 
interest  young  children.  Lots  of  pictures  and 
with  interesting  descriptions,  410  size,  board 
covers,  50  cents. 

*«*  Intended  for  amusement  rather  than  instruction,  this 
Fairy  Talc  of  Common  Things  has  been  written  for  very  young 
chilclren,  whose  curiosity  about  the  objects  round  'hem  is  well 
known  to  mothers  and  nurses. 


0/  all  bookseller t^  or  post-pa  ut^  on  receipt  0/ price  by 


F.  WARNE  AND  COMPANY,  3  Cooper  Union,  New  York 


NEW  BOOl 

By  MRS.  HUNQERFORD  (The  Duchesd) 

The  Professor's  Experiment 

BY 

riRS.  HUNQERFORD 

(The  Dutcliest) 

The  tAihenceum  says  : 

'  We  are  glad  to  note  a  return  in  the 
present  novel  (The  Professor's  Experiment) 
to  Mrs.  Hungerford's  better  manner.  *  *  * 
Here,  again,  we  fmd  more  to  praise  than 
we  have  of  late  discovered  ;  ana  the  usual 
jesting  hobbledehoys  are  fairly  well  subdued 
m  conversation. 


12mo,  doth,  Ink  and  gold, 
12mo,  paper  coven, . 


fl.25 
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JUST  TWELISHETD 


A  LITTLE  WIZARD 


By 


Enlarged  and  Qreatly  Improved 

from  Xtteran?  Morftsbops 

An  illastnited  Magazine  In  Miniature 

of  original  literature,  published  upon  the  twenty-second 
day  of  each  month,  and  offered  for  sale  at  ail  bookshops, 
news  venders*  and  places  where  good  books  are  sold. 

Xy   Dan-^G     4ft    P'^E  CENTS  A  COPY 
OA   r'ttgC^    •^    FIFTY  CENTS  A  YEAR 

'  Third  Volume  Commences  January,  1896 

Illustrated 
In  Red 
WUte 
and 
Black 


{From  the  Syracuse  Herald.) 
*'  Chips  is  as  dainty  and  novel  as  any  of 
the  Parisian  fancies  of  the  day.  The  last 
numbers  contain  poems  and  bits  of  stories 
and  symbolic  phantasies,  as  exquisite  in 
their  literary  workmanship  as  anything 
oflTered  to  the  sensitive  judgment  of  the 
most  fastidious  literateur  and  lover  of 
delicacy  in  letterpress  and  engraving." 


STANLEY  J.  WEYJIAN 
I61110,  buckram  doth,         ....  .50 


For  Sate  by  all  'Booksellers,  or  Sent,  'Postpaid^  by  the  'Publishers 

R.  F.  FENNO  &  con  PAN  Y 

iia  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Pl^ai^  oieqtioq  Tif B  Qooicif  a.v  iq  writin^^  to  advertifcrs. 


The  Contributions  . . . 

in  prose  and  verse  to  appear  in  Chips  during  the  coming 

year  will  be  the  work  01  the  most  distinguished  writers, 

as  well  as  the  eflTorts  of  new  aspirants  whose  productions 

bear  evidence  of  good  workmanship.   Chips  is  constantly 

on  the  alert  for  new  blood  and  new  genius.    Among  the 

contributors  the  past  vear  werejulian  Tiawthornejoaquin 

Miller,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Mark  Twain.  Clinton 

Scollard,  Edith  M.  Thomas,  Warren  Stoddard,  Ina  Cool- 

brith,  and  others.    *  * «,     .        .  ,       »„    •  .. 

**♦  Send  soc  for  a  year  s  subscription 

or  six  cents  for  a  sample  copy. 

The  CHIPS  PUBLISHING  CO.,  ftSfv^S?"  **' 


THE  "BOOKMAN  ^D^ER  TISER 


•^  Charles  Scribner's  Sons'  New  Books. 

iffTi  THE  LOVE  AFFAIRS  OF  A  BlBLIOnANlAC.     By  Eugene  Field.     i2mo.  $1.25. 

*^fj^  The  charming  Uteraiy  Quality  and  intimate  personal  tone  of  this  new  book  will  endear  it  to  all  of  Mr.  Field's 

^fl^  many  admirers.     It  is  delightfully  original  in  conception,  treating  in  an  autobiographical  form  of  such  inviting 

^*A^  topics  as  the  Luxurv  of  Readmg[  in  Bed,  the  Mania  of  Book  Collecting,  Ballads  and  their  Makers,  Booksellers  and 

gpNwV  Pnnters,  Old  and  New,  the  Bacillus  Librorum,  the  Pleasures  of  Extra-illustration,  etc. 

«*4««  Just  ^Published — Echoes  from  the  Sabine  Farm.     By  Eugene  and  Roswell  Martin  Field. 
Beautifully  illustrated  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett.     Square  i2mo,  $2.00. 


WANDERING  HEATH.   Stories,  Studies,  and  Sketches.  By '*  Q."  (Arthur  T.  Quillcr-Couch). 
i6mo,  $i.2s. 

These  stories,  by  one  of  the  cleverest  and  most  individual  of  the  young  English  authors,  are  Cornwall  in  scene 
^-^^^  and  character.    They  are  varied,  some  humorous,  some  pathetic,  and  are  sketchy  and  effective. 

S^i  THE  IVORY  SERIES.     Fiction  by  popular  authors,  published  in  dainty,  uniform  style. 

^1^  I  A.    A  Love  Story.    By  ''Q.."    i6mo,  75  cents. 

«\  A^t  An05  JUDD.    A  Novel.    By  J.  A.  MrrcHBu.,  editor  of  Life.    Sfcoitd  Edition.     i6mo,  7I)  cents. 

fv^  THE  SUICIDE  CLUB.    By  Robert  Louis  Stbvbnson.     i6mo,  75  cents. 

l2S  A  CHILD'S  GARDEN  OF  VERSES.     By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.     New  Edition. 
Profusely  and  beautifully  illustrated  by  Charles  Robinson.     i2mo,  $1.^0 

**An  edition  to  be  recommended  in  every  way.    An  artist  possessinf(  a  graceful  fancy  and  a  sure  decorative 
sense  has  supplied  a  profusion  of  illustrations.    The  letter-press  is  beautiful.   —Nrw  York  Evening  Post. 

Jjirj.  CYCLOPEDIA  OF  ARCHITECTURE  in  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Levant.     Edited  by  W.  P.  P.    515 

JjJ^J  Longfellow.      With    12    full-page    photogravure    plates  and  over  2«)0  text  illustrations.   l}Y»l 

!^l2f  Edition  limited  to  500  copies.     Quarto,  decorated  parchment  binding,  $25.00  uti.  lilii 

"^   '^^  It  will  fill  at  once  and  permanently  an  important  place  in  the  literature  of  its  subject.   No  work  has  hitherto 

ed  in  English  which  provid 
ication  which  fulfib  exactly 
lay  and  professional  qualiti 


^ 


existed  in  English  which  provided  quite  the  resource  which  is  here  presented,  nor  indeed  is  there  any  continental  rvi/S 
publication  which  fulfib  exactly  similar  conditions.  Its  magnificently  printed  pages  offer  a  judicious  mingling  of  M/i^ 
both  lay  and  professional  qualities."  — N.  Y.  Tribune.  fM^ 


••i*«i 


••!•• 


KG 


CORREQQIO,  his  Life,  his  Friends,  and  his  Time.     By  Dr.  Corrado  Ricci.     With  16  full-page 
photogravure  plates  and  over  200  text  illustrations.     Royal  8vo,  $12.00  net. 

LITTLE  RIVERS.     By  Henry  Van  Dyke.     Profusely  illustrated.     i2mo,  $2.00 

*'A  series  of  angling  sketches  on  a  more  serious  background,  worked  into  a  combination  so  simple  and  charm- 
ing, and  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  pastoral  scenes,  as  to  make  it  sure  to  become  a  classic.*'—  The  Nation.  ^f^ 

THE  AMAZING  MARRIAGE.     By  George  Meredith.     2  vols.     i2mo,  $2. so.  ^1^ 

**  Mr.  Meredith's  superb  mastery  of  character  and  incident  is  wonderfully  distinct  in  this  book.     It  will  stand  •/Av* 

forth  as  his  best  piece  of  work — as  a  masterpiece  among  the  world's  great  novels."— J9o5/o/(  Herald.  **f  •• 

THE  MODERN  POSTER.     By  Ars^ne  Alexandre,  M.   H.  Spielmann,  H.  C.  Bunker,  and  •jjfi 

August  J ACCACi.     With  upward  of  60  illustrations.     But  1000  numbered  copies  are  printed.  ^ALj 

The  first  2so  on  Japan  paper,  $6.00  net ;  750  on  enameled  paper,  S3. 00  ml.  •j\\» 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  book  is  the  poster  designed  by  Will  H.  Bradley,  of  which  only  1000  are  printed,  ?*.  |V 

one  for  each  volume,  and  all  numbered.  WIW 

THE  POOR  IN  GREAT  CITIES.    Their  Problems  and  What  is  Doing  to  Solve  Them.     By  {*  V? 

Walter  Besant,  Oscar  Craig,  W.  T.  Elsing,  Willard  Parsons,  J.  Kirkland,  J.  W.  Mario,  1/47, 

J.  A.  Rns,  E.  R.  Spearman,  W.  J.  Tucker,  R.  A.  Woods.     With  Appendix  on  Tenement-  !*7.»» 

CM 

•♦"•• 

^  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  153-157  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  vj^i 

.Plaase  mention  THE  BOOKMAN  in  writing  to  advertiaern. 


House  Building  by  Earnest  Flagg.     Illustrated.     8vo,  $3.00. 
CONSTANTINOPLE.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  Illustrated  by  E.  L.  Weeks.  So.  i2mo,  $1.50. 

'Mt  shows  Mr.  Crawford  at  his  best.    He  carries  the  reader  straight  to  the  Eastern  city.     The  illustrations  are 
spirited  and  picturesque  "—N.  Y.  Tribune. 

REFLECTIONS  AND  COMMENTS,  1865-1895.     By  E  L.  Godkik.    8vo,  $2.00  ^j 

**Mr.  Godkin  is  fearless  in  expression,  virile  in  treatment,  and  of  impartial,  honest  vision.     His  book  is  both 
helpful  and  stimulating  in  its  truths."*— PbHadeipbia  Ledger. 

DOnESTICATED  ANIMALS.  Their  Relation  to  Man  and  to  his  Advancement  in  Civiliza- 
tion.    By  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler.     Profusely  illustrated.     8vo,  $2.!>o.  VlW 

WOMEN  OF  COLONIAL  AND  REVOLUTIONARY  TIMES.  A  Series  designed  to 
portray  the  lives  and  the  times  of  the  eminent  women  of  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary 
periods.  The  first  volume  now  ready,  is  on  Margaret  Winthrop,  and  written  by  Mrs. 
Alice  Morse  Earle.     i2mo,  $1.25.  ^j 
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HE  BIBELOT :   A  REPRINT  OF  POETRY  AND  PROSE  CHOSEN  IN  PART 
FROM  SCARCE  EDITIONS  AND  SOURCES  NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN. 


1895 


1896. 


THE  BIBELOT  for  1895,  xa  numbers  complete,  in  the  original  wrappers,  uncut,  is  now  supplied 
St  $1.00  net,  postpaid.     THE    BIBELOT  for  1895,  Volume   I,   small  4to,  antique   boards,  and  in 

slide  case,  $1.50  net,  postpaid.     Covers  for  Volume  I  in  old  style  boards,  are  also  supplied  at  50  cents, 

postpaid ;  with  End-papers  and  Title-page  included. 

Subscriptions  for  1896  at  the  regular  price,  50  cents  in  advance,  postpaid,  are  taken  for  the  com- 
plete year  only.    After  March  x,  the  rate  will  be  75  cents,  which  will  on  completion  of  Volume  II 
be  advanced  to  $1.00  net.    NO  MORE  DESIRABLE  QIPT  TO  A  BOOK-LOVINQ  PKIEND  COULD  BE 
POUND  THAN  A  COPY  OP  VOLUME  I,  AND  A  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  BIBELOT   POR  1896. 

A  LIST  OF  BOOKS  ISSUED  IN  CHOICE  AND  LIMITED  EDITIONS  BY  THOMAS 
B.    MOSHER    AT    XXXVII    EXCHANGE    STREET,    PORTLAND,    MAINE. 
MDCCCXCV-VI. 

THE  OLD  WORLD  SERIES 

THE  OLD  WORLD  SERIES  is  in  format,  a  narrow  Pcap  8vo,  printed  from  new  type  on  a  size  of  Van 
Qelder  paper  made  for  this  edition  only.  Original  head  bands  and  tail  pieces  have  been  freely  used  with 
the  best  erTects,  and  each  issue  has  its  special  cover  desig^n.  Bound  in  flexible  Japan  vellum  with  silk  ribbon 
marker,  white  oarchment  wrappers,  gold  seals  and  in  slide  cases,  an  almost  ideal  volume  is  offered  the 
book  lover.     PRICE  PER  VOLUME,  $1.00  NET. 

ZOO  copies  each  of  these  two  books  printed  on  Japan  vellum  at  $2.50  net. 

I.— RUBAIYAT  of  OMAR  KHAYYXm.  Rendered  into  English  Verse  by  Edward  Fitz- 
Gerald.    Second  edition  now  ready. 

This  is  not  a  mere  reprint  of  THE  BIBELOT  edition,  but  has  been  edited  with  a  visw  to  making  Pits- 
Oerald's  wonderful  version  indispensable  in  its  present  OLD  >VORLD  shape. 

II.— AUCASSIN  AND  NICOLETE.  Done  into  English  by  Andrew  Lang.  Second  edition 
now  ready. 

Of  the  four  complete  translations  into  English  of  this  excjuisite  old  Prench  love  story,  that  by  Andrew 
Lang  is  unquestionably  the  finest.  The  "  OLD  WORLD  "  edition  reproduces  in  artotype  the  etched  title-page 
of  this  scarce  London  edition,  printed  in  a  delicate  Sepia  ink  on  Japan  vellum. 

THE   BIBELOT  SERIES 

THE  BIBELOT  SERIES  is  modelled  on  an  old  style  format,  narrow  8vo,  and  beautifully  printed  in  italic 
on  Van  Qelder's  hand-made  paper,  uncut  edges  ;  done  up  in  flexible  Japan  Vellum,  with  outsvde  wrappers 
and  dainty  gold  seals.    Each  issue  has  besides  an  original  cover  design  and  is  strictly  limited  to  735  copies. 

v.— SONNETS  OF  MICHAEL  ANGELO.  Now  for  the  First  Time  Translated  into  Rhymed 
English  b7  John  Adding^on  Symonds.    $1.00  net. 

A  portrsit  of  Vittoria  Colonna  has  been  given  in  artotype  from  a  design  by  Michael  Angelo,  printed  in 
Sepia  on  Japan  vellum. 

VI.— THE  BLESSED  DAMOZEL.  A  Book  of  Lyrics  Chosen  from  the  Works  of  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti.    Si. 00  net. 

This  edition  hss  some  MS.  resdings  to  the  poem  of  JENNY,  that  are  not  included  as  yet  in  any  of  the 
collected  editions. 

IV. — FELISE.  A  Book  of  Lyrics  Chosen  from  the  Earlier  Poems  of  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne, including  "Cleopatra,''  a  Poem  Omitted  from  all  Editions  oAhe  Collected  Works. 
$1.50  net. 

THE  CHILD  IN  THE  HOUSE  An  Imaginary  Portrait  by  Walter  Pater.  Third  Edition 
now  ready.    75  cents  net. 

It  seemed  desirable  to  insue  Pster's  esrly  **  Imaginary  Portrait"  in  a  shspe  snd  style  that  would  be  at 
once  choice  AND  MOOERATIi:  IN  PRICE. 

Exquisitely  printed  on  JAPAN  VELLUM,  nsrrow  i6mo,  done  up  in  flexible  covers,  with  sealed  outside 
lArrappers  snd  brocsde  slide  case. 

THE   ENGLISH   REPRINT   SERIES 

The  Edition  is  as  Follows  : 

400  Small-Paper  Copies  on  Van  Qelder's  Hand-made  Paper^  done  up  in  Japan  vellum  wrappers,  uncut  edges, 
numbered  I  to  400.    Price  as  given.     NO  MORE  COPIES  WILL  BE  PRINTED. 

I.— GEORGE  MEREDITH     Modern  Love,  with  Foreword  by  E.  Cavazza.     1891. 

OUT  OP  PRINT. 

II.— JAMES  THOMSON.  The  City  of  Dreadful  Night,  with  Introduction  by  E.  Cavazza. 
1892.    Small  papei;  $2.00  net. 

III.— ROBERT  BRIDGES.  The  Growth  of  Love  with  a  Brief  and  General  Consideration  by 
Lionel  Johnson.    1894.    Small  paper,  $2,00  net* 

HOMEWARD  SONGS  BY  THE  WAY.    A.  E.    Price  $1.00  net. 

This  little  book  has  already  passed  through  two  editions  in  Dublin,  and  in  it  there  is  that  highest  lyric 
note,  mystic  though  it  be  at  times,  that  places  these  songs  with  the  select  few  of  to-day. 

There  were  issued :  935  copies  in  small  quarto  shape,  choicely  printed  on  Van  Qelder  paper,  with  orig- 
inal cover  design  and  title  page,  each  book  wrapped  and  sealed  in  the  style  Mr.  Mosher  has  made  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  his  editions  over  all  others. 


Book  lovers  who  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  Mr.  Mosher's  editions  would  do  well  to  procure  his  New  List — 

a  choice  little  affair,  unique  in  style,  mailed  for  a-cent  stamp. 

THOMAS  B.  MOSHER,  37  Exchange  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Please  mention  THE  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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Tales  of  the  Transvaal. 
KAFIR  STORIES 

By  Wm.  Charles  Scully.   Buckram  Series. 
i8mo,  with  frontispiece.   75c. 

The  Nation :  *'  He  has  the  artistic  sense  for  selec- 
tion and  proportion,  and  a  just  perception  of  dramatic 
value.  .  .  .  The  incidents  ana  characters  are  very 
vividly  realized.  .  .  .  'The  Quest  of  the  Copper*  is  a 
fierce  tale  of  battle,  and  stirs  the  blood  as  tales  of 
battle  should.  .  .  .  Prom  the  literary^oint  of  view,  all 
the  work  is  good,  neat,  strong,  effective.*' 

Review  of  Reviews :  **  Intensely  interesting.'* 

The  Critic :  *' There  is  something  of  Maupassant's 
mute  wonder  at  the  senseless  catastrophes  of  life,  .  .  . 
there  is  a  touch  not  unworthy  of  Pierre  Loti.  ...  It 
would  seem  as  if  South  Africa  had  found  a  chronicler 
of  great  talent." 

The  Boston  Transcript :  "A  desperately  strong 
little  book." 

N.  Y.  Times:  **  He  writes  of  South  Africa  with  the 
sure  knowledge,  the  sympathy,  and  almost  with  the 
vigor  that  Mr.  Kipling  bestows  upon  his  Hindu  stories.'* 


$DME  MEMORIES  OF  PARIS 

By  F.  Adolphus.   i2mo.  Gilt  Top.  $1.50. 

The  Nation  :  ^*  The  most  noteworthy  chapters  deal 
with  the  ajfony  of  the  great  city  in  1870-71.  A  vivid  de- 
scription IS  given.  .  .  .  Mr.  Adolphus  seems  to  have 
had  excellent  opportunities  for  observing  what  was 
going  on  during  these  critical  months,  and  to  have 
kept  nis  eyes  open  to  the  dramatic  possibilities  of  his 
surroundings.** 

N.  v.  Times:  "Mr.  Adolphus's  volume  is  an  ex- 
cellent one.'* 

N.  V.  Commercial  Advertiser:  "Exceedingly  inter- 
esting. .  .  .  The  old  balls  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon 
III.  are  admirably  pictured,  and  then  the  scenes  at- 
tendant upon  the  siege  and  the  existence  of  the  Com- 
mune are  portrayed  in  vivid  language." 


Seventh  Edition  of  tite  Novel  of  New 

Yoric  Life. 

THE  HON.  PETER  STIRLING 

By  Paul  Leicester  Ford.    i2mo.    $1.50. 

The  At/antic  Monthly :  "  The  highly  dramatic  crisis 
of  the  story.  .  .  .  The  tone  and  manner  of  the  book  are 
noble.  ...  A  timely,  manly,  thoroughbred,  and  emi- 
nently suggestive  book." 

The  Nation :  "  Floods  of  light  on  the  raison  d^ttre^ 
origin,  and  methods  of  the  dark  figure  that  directs  the 
destinies  of  our  cities.  ...  So  strongly  imagined  and 
logically  drawn  that  it  satisfies  the  demand  for  the 
appearance  of  truth  in  art.  .  .  .  Telling  scenes  and  in- 
cidents and  descriptions  of  political  organization,  all 
of  which  are  literal  transcripts  of  life  and  fact." 

The  Review  of  Reviews :  "  His  relations  with  women 
were  of  unconventional  sincerity  and  depth.  .  .  . 
Worth  reading  on  several  accounts." 

The  Dial:  "One  of  the  strongest  and  most  vital 
characters  that  have  appeared  in  our  fiction.  ...  A 
very  charming  love  story." 


THE  LTTERART  BUSINESS  OP 

U/illiam  Euarts  BeQJa/n'ip 

10  West  22iid  Street,  New  York 

Ran  ind  FJoely  Bound  Books 

Prints  ud  Portraits  for  lUnstratin^ 

Antograph  Letters  and  Historical  lanoscripts 

The  Stock  in  each  department  has 
been  enlarged  and  improved  by 
purchases  abroad  and  elsewhere 

Inspection  InYJtcd         Correspondence  Soilcitci! 
Catalogues  Issued  Gratis 

The  8BAR8  COLLECTION  of  rare  books,  repre- 
sentative of  THK  HISTORY  OF  BOOK-MAKING 
FOR  600  YEARS,  will  be  offered  for  sale  this  sea- 
son.   1  he  Catalogue  will  be  worth  having 


HENRY  HOLT  &  CO., 

39  Wert  Twenty-thlrd  St..  New  York. 
Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 


LITTLE 


«*  FOR  EVERY  BOOK  READER." 

LITTLE  JOURNEYS  to  the  Homes  of  Ameri- 
can Authors:  (x.)  Emerson,  by  Geo.  Wm.  Curtis. 
§1.)  Bryant.  (3.)  Prescott.  (4.)  Lowell.  (5.) 
imms,  by  Wm.  CuUen  Bryant.  (6.)  Walt  Whit- 
man. (7.)  Hawthorne,  by  Curtis.  (8.)  Audubon, 
by  Parke  Godwin,  (o.)  Irving  (xo.)  Longfellow. 
(IX.)  Everett,    (xa     Bancroft. 

IS  monthly  parts  (beginning  in  January)  '96, 
beautifully  printed.  Subscription  Tor  one  year 
fxa  numbers),  including  postage,  50c.  Sample 
Copies,  5c. 

G.  P.  PUTNAM'S  SONS,  Publishers, 
27  West  aad  Street,  New  York  City. 


JOURNEYS 


ANCIENT. 

AND  MODERN  BOOKS. 

Send  for  the  October  Catalogue  issued  by 

D.  Q.  FRANCIS  &  COMPANY, 

12  EAST  15th  5TRBBT, 
NEW  YORK. 


NEW  BOOK     ^ 

By 
ANTHONY  HOPE, 

Entitled 

"Frivolous  Cupid" 

161110,  buckram,  lilustrated,  gilt  top,  75  cts. 
is  now  ready  at  all  bookstores. 


PLATT,  BRUCE  &  CO^  70  Stb  Ave  N.  Y. 
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AUGUST-SEPTEMBER, 


CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT. 


With  the  appearance  of  the  present 
number,  The  BoOKMA>f  enters  upon  its 
second  volume,  and  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  express  our  thanks  for  the 
very  friendly  appreciation  that  has  been 
accorded  to  it  by  the  reading  public  and 
by  its  literary  contemporaries.  To  make 
it  with  every  issue  more  and  more  wor- 
thy of  this  generous  judgment  is  the 
earnest  purpose  of  its  editors  and  pub- 
lishers alike. 

® 

The  present  number  is  dated  "  Au- 
gust-September," in  order  to  make  The 
Bookman's  appearance  hereafter  coinci- 
dent with  that  of  nearly  all  the  other 
monthly  magazines — that  is  to  say,  a 
week  or  more  before  the  nominal  date 
of  publication.  Therefore  the  next 
number — that  for  October — will  appear 
about  September  z5th. 
® 

Mr.  Edward  W.  Townsend,  the  crea- 
tor of  the  inimitable  Chimmie  Fadden, 
was  born  in  Cleveland,  O.,  but  migrat- 
ing to  San  Francisco  when  he  left  school, 
he  made  California  his  adopted  State. 
He  started  to  study  practical  mining  at 
the  great  Comstock  Lode  with  an  elder 
brother,  but  the  fascination  of  news- 
paper life  took  hold  of  him,  and  after 
two  years'  apprenticeship  to  journalism 
in  several  mining  camps,  he  returned 
to  San  Francisco.  Here  he  wrote  long 
and  sJiort  stories  for  the  San  Francisco 
Argonaut,  the  leading  weekly  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Finally  he  gravitated  in 
1892  to  New  York,  where  he  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Sun.  Shortly  after  his  en- 
gagement with  the  Sun  he  began  his 
tenement- district  studies.  The  series 
evolved  itself.  It  started  with  an  at- 
tempt to  write  a  "  Sunday  Special,"  and 
one  story   led   to  another,      "  Hunt  up 


that  little  Bowery  chap  you  wrote 
about,"  said  the  city  editor  of  the  Sun 
after  the  first  sketch  appeared,  "  and  give 
us  some  more  about  him."  On  Mr.  Town- 
send's  replying,  "  He's  an  imaginary 
character,"  the  city  editor  rejoined, 
"  Well,  imagine  some  more  about  him." 


Mr.  Townsend  relates  how  the  follow- 
ing incident  put  him  on  Chimmie's  track 
a  few  days  before  he  wrote  the  first  story 
for  the  Sun  ;  "  I  was  visiting  a  mission 
where  some  ladies  were  giving  a  dinner 
to  tenement-house  children  which  I  was 
to  report.  I  noticed  one  little  fellow 
near  me  gulp  down  a  piece  of  pie  in 
about  two  bites.  The  young  lady  in 
charge,  who  seemed  to  be  on  very  good 
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terms  with  the  boys  and  assumed  a 
pretty  air  of  comradeship,  was  standing 
by  and  saw  the  pie  disappear.  She 
leaned  over  and  said,  with  a  bit  of  the 
boy's  manner  for  good-fellowship, 
*  Would  you  like  another  piece  if  I  can 
sneak  it  ?  *  His  eyes  brightened.  She 
brought  the  pie  and  placed  it  before  him 
with  a  little  confidential  whisper,  as 
though  it  were  a  special  favour,  of  which 
he  was  not  to  tell.  As  she  did  so  the 
boy  leaned  over  and  kissed  her  hand. 
It  must  have  been  the  innate  gentleman 
in  him.  No  one  could  have  taught  him. 
It  may  be  that  he  had  seen  a  courtier  do 
it  on  some  Bowery  stage  ;  but  I  think  it 
was  just  his  own  natural  tribute.  That 
was  my  first  insight  into  the  Bowery 
character.  It  set  me  thinking,  and  when 
I  wanted  to  write  a  *  special  '  I  used  the 
people  I  had  seen  there,  making  up  my 
own  story." 

Mr.  Townsend's  new  novel,  A  Daugh- 
ter of  the  Tenements y  was  finished  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  is  now  in  the  press.  The 
accompanying  portrait  is  from  a  new 
photograph  taken  for  The  Bookman. 
Mr.  Townsend,  by  the  way,  has  been 
asked  by  Mr.  Charles  Hopper  to  dram- 
atise Chimmie  Fadden.  Mr.  Hopper  will 
appear  in  the  r6le  of  the  Bowery  boy 
during  the  forthcoming  season.  Mr. 
Townsend  is  one  of  the  few  pressmen 
who  does  not  believe  that  he  can  write  a 
play  ;  nevertheless  we  are  sanguine  of 
his  success  with  Chimmie.  Among  other 
recent  literary  productions  to  be  put  on 
the  stage  this  autumn  are  The  Story  of 
Bessie  Costrelly  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward, 
which  will  appear  in  one  of  our  promi- 
nent theatres  ;  and  Jos6  Echegaray's 
Son  of  Don  Juan^  the  rights  of  which 
have  just  been  bought  by  Mr.  Richard 
Mansfield. 

The  recent  publication  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan  and  Company  of  Balzac's  Le 
Peau  de  Chagrin  suggests  to  us  the  mag- 
nificent possibilities  which  this  novel 
contains  for  dramatisation  with  Rich- 
ard Mansfield  as  the  hero.  The  Magic 
Skin^  or,  as  Mr.  Saintsbury  prefers  it, 
The  Wild  Ass's  Skin^  is  a  representative 
drama  of  universal  human  experience, 
and  as  centred  in  the  tragic  figure  of 
Raphael  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  Mr. 
Mansfield's  art. 

In  the  last  number  of  The  Bookman 


we  inadvertently  alluded  to  Mr.  Eric 
Mackay  as  Marie  Corelli's  son.  The 
Critic  points  out  the  error,  but  stumbles 
itself  in  stating  that  Mr.  Mackay  is 
Marie  Corelli's  brother.  The  promis- 
ing author  in  question  is  really  the 
son  of  her  adoptive  father.  Dr.  Mac- 
kay, a  London  physician.  Mr.  Mackay 
dedicated  the  volume  of  sonnets  entitled 
Loife  Letters  of  a  Violinist  to  his  adopted 
sister  ;  and  Mme.  Clara  Lanza,  in  a  re- 
cent literary  causerie^  tells  us  how,  when 
Lord  Tennyson  died,  Marie  Corelli  hope- 
fully expected  Mr.  Mackay  to  receive  at 
once  the  appointment  to  succeed  to  the 
laurel  crown. 

Colonel  Waring,  of  this  city,  figures 
very  prominently  in  the  newspaper  press 
as  a  cleanser  of  streets,  a  spender  of  ap- 
propriations, and  a  designer  of  duck- 
suits,  but  so  far  as  we  have  observed 
the  current  discussion,  no  one  has  yet 
considered  him  in  the  light  of  an  author, 
except,  of  course,  as  a  writer  on  sani- 
tary science.  We  therefore  take  pleas- 
ure in  reminding  our  contemporaries 
that  to  him  is  to  be  ascribed  a  very 
pleasing  volume,  with  the  poetic  title 
The  Bride  of  the  Rhine y  which  first  saw 
the  light  in  1878,  when  it  came  from  the 
press  of  J.  R.  Osgood  and  Company,  of 
Boston.  It  narrates  the  voyage  made 
by  the  Colonel  in  a  new  boat  down  the 
Moselle  from  Metz  to  Coblenz,  and  is 
replete  with  dainty  little  pictures  of  that 
interesting  region,  garnished  with  Ger- 
man poetry,  and  ending  with  a  verse 
translation  of  the  Mosella,  of  Ausonius  ; 
this  last,  however,  by  a  friend  of  Col- 
onel Waring's.  This  information  will 
doubtless  cause  several  Tammany  edi- 
tors to  prick  up  their  ears,  and  feel  an 
unholy  joy  that  their  enemy  has  written 
a  book  ;  but  we  inform  them  in  advance 
that  the  book  is  a  very  good  one,  so 
that  through  it  the  Lord  has  not  deliv- 
ered its  author  into  their  hands. 

Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  has  at  last  been 
prevailed  upon  to  give  to  the  world  his 
large  stores  of  knowledge  concerning 
the  Victorian  period  of  literature  in  a 
work  to  be  entitled  Literary  Anecdotes  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century  :  Being  Memoirs  to 
Serine  for  a  Literary  History  of  the  Period. 
This  work  is  intended  to  do  for  the  nine- 
teenth century  what  Nicoll' s  Anecdotes 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century  did  for  its  pred- 
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It  will  contain  new  material 
about  almost  every  author  of  the  period, 
mainly  from  manuscript  sources  and 
partly  from  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
It  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  pub- 
lished in  six  volumes,  and  by  the  time  it 
is  completed  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  fur- 
nish the  most  important  collection  of  pa- 
pers in  existence  towards  a  complete  lit- 
erary history  of  the  century.  Mr.Thomas 
J.Wise,  aiWXhoT  oi  W\t  Bibliography  of  John 
Jiuskin,  will  collaborate  with  Dr.  Nicoll 
in  editing  this  important  undertaking. 
The  first  volume  will  be  published  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  by  Messrs.  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company. 
'® 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  has  after  all  de- 
cided that  he  will  not  go  to  India  this 
autumn.  He  is  at  present  staying  with 
his  father  at  Tisbury,  in  Wiltshire,  Eng- 

It  has  been  noticed  by  attentive  read- 
ers that  Mr.  Crockett's  name  always  ap- 
pears on  his  books  and  elsewhere  as 
"  S.  R.  Crockett;"  and  no  sketches  of 
him,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  given  his 
name  in  full.  Even  in  his  correspond- 
ence Mr.  Crockett  simply  uses  his 
initials.  Hence  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
note  about  the  Covenanter  novelist  that 
the  letters  "  S.  R."  stand  for  "  Samuel 
Rutherford." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  ad- 
mirers of  Professor  Theodor  Momm- 
sen  presented  him  last  year  with  a 
fund  of  25,000  marks  ($6250)  on  the 
occasion  of  his  Jubilaum,  a  good  por- 
tion of  this  sum  having  been  raised  in 
England  and  the  United  States.  It  is 
now  announced  that  he  hr.s  turned  the 
money  over  to  the  Berlin  Academy  of 
Sciences  to  defray  the  cost  of  preparing 
a  complete  ^o/^wj  of  Greek  numismatical 
mscriptions, 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Hichens,  whose  lively 
satire,  The  Green  Carnation,  made  such  a 
distinct  hit  last  vear,  has  just  issued, 
through  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  another 
clever  performance  entitled  An  Imagina- 
tive Man.  Mr.  Hichens  is  a  young  man 
of  thirty,  yet  he  has  already  crowded  a 
good  deal  of  hard  work  into  this  brief 
span.  Although  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  wrote  a  novel  which  was  actually 
published,  he  seems  to  have  been  most 


bent  on  a  musical  career;  but  he  wearied 
of  his  first  love,  and  took  to  journalism. 
He  has  a  facile  pen  for  lyric  writing,  and 
is  the  author  of  numerous  songs  which 
have  been  set  to  music.  His  first  short 
story  appeared  in  the  J'ali  Mail  Maga- 
zine, entitled  "  The  Collaborators," 
which   is  to  be   included   in  a  book  of 


short  stories  to  be  published  before  the 
close  of  the  year.  In  1893  he  visited 
Egypt  for  the  sake  of  his  health,  and  it 
was  the  sight  of  the  Pyramids  that  in- 
spired him  with  the  idea  which  has  mate- 
rialised in  An  Imaginative  Man.  The 
Green  Carnation,  written  upon  his  return, 
brought  him  into  public  notice — whether 
of  notoriety  or  fame  is  for  readers  to 
judge.  Mr.  Hichens  is  a  much-travelled 
man,  and  it  is  possible  that  he  may  cross 
to  these  shores  in  the  late  autumn.  He 
is  engaged  on  a  third  novel  of  London 
life,  which  threatens  this  time  to  add 
yet  another  to  the  women-novels. 

Among  the  opinions  of  the  ten  writers 
of  more  or  less  literary  eminence  who 
contributed  to  a  symposium  on   "The 
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Place  of  Realism  in  Fiction,"  in  the  July 
Humanitarian,  the  best  and  clearest  ex- 
position of  realism  within  the  narrow 
compass  allotted  comes  from  Mr.  W.  II. 
Mallock,  the  celebrated  author  of  The 
Nrii!  Republic,  and  whose  new  novel, 
The  Heart  of  Life,  is  reviewed  on  another 
page.     "If  by   realism,"  he  says,   "is 


meant  the  artistic  reproduction  of  life 
literally  as  it  is,  or  of  even  a  single  scene 
exactly  as  it  occurred,  realism  is  impos- 
sible and  even  unthinkable.  Art,  in  fact, 
is  a  process  of  representing,  or  attempt- 
ing to  represent  a  whole,  by  a  very  small 
number  of  selected  parts  ;  and  whether 
the  representation  is  true  to  life,  or  in 
other  words,  whether  it  expresses  a  real- 
ity, and  is  in  any  deep  sense  realistic, 
does  not  depend  only  on  the  accuracy  of 
each  part,  but  on  the  general  impression 
which  the  parts,  when  put  together, 
produce.  If  M.  Zola  had  witnessed  and 
described  the  Crucifixion,  he  would 
probably  have  devoted  more  care  to  de- 
scribing a  heap  of  filth  at  the  foot  of  the 
Cross,  than  the  aspect  and  behaviour  of 
the  Sufferer  ;  but  he  would  not  for  that 
reason  be  more  realistic  than  the  Evan- 
gelists, who  omit  such  details  alto- 
gether." 


Whether  M.  Zola's  views  be  true  or 
false,  it  is  certain  that  his  romances 
are  still  in  demand.  Otherwise  we 
should  not  read  the  announcement  of 
an  edition  of  Une  Page  d' Amour  (Les 
Rougon  Macquart)  with  one  hundred  il- 
lustrations by  Fran9ois  Thevenot,  form- 
ing a  handsome  octavo  volume  for 
twenty-five  francs  !  La  Ciir/e  has  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  same  style  and 
at  the  same  price,  and  Nana  is  in  prep- 
aration to  range  with  these  two.  Emile 
Testard  is  the  publisher. 

Among  all  his  books,  George  Moore 
regards  Mike  Fletcher  as  embodying  his 
best  work.  After  finishing  it,  he  wrote 
to  a  friend  in  this  countrj- :  "At  last 
I  have  written  a  really  great  book.  It 
is  the  best — all  1  can  do."  The  novel, 
however,  had  little  success  in  England, 
and  none  at  all  in  this  country.  Mr. 
Moore  was  in  despair,  after  which  he  was 
comforted  by  the  gradual  appreciation 
of  his  critical  work,  especially  his  Lm- 
pressions  and  Opinions,  and  also  by  the 
vogue  of  Esther  Waters.  It  may  be 
whimsical,  but  we  really  believe  that 
much  of  the  neglect  from  which  Mikt 
Fletcher  suffered  was  due  to  its  very  un- 
attractive title.  There  is  a  good  deal  in 
a  name,  as  any  publisher  can  testify 
from  his  own  experience. 

Mr.  Moore  likes  Americans,  and  espe- 
cially American  women,  whose  clever 
talk  amuses  him.  He  has  a  number  of 
correspondents  in  this  country  to  whom 
he  dashes  off  rapid,  unconventional  let- 
ters, full  of  blots  and  blurs,  and  charac- 
terised by  an  utter  disregard  for  the  ac- 
cepted rules  of  English  orthography, 
for  Mr.  Moore  can  never  learn  to  spell, 
and  depends  greatly  upon  the  friendly 
proof-reader — in  which,  by  the  way,  he 
is  not  alone  among  men  of  letters.  Mr, 
Moore  is  still  unmarried,  and  resides, 
when  in  London,  in  the  Temple,  of 
which  famous  place  he  has  given  sev- 
eral interesting  pictures  in  his  novels. 
As  a  worker  he  is  indefatigable,  rewrit- 
ing and  polishing  to  the  last  moment. 
Upon  Esther  Waters  he  spent  three  years 
of  hard  work. 


"Mai 


Ma; 


occupies  a 
unique  place  in  English  literature.  A 
Hollander,  he  is  known  by  his  neigh- 
bours as  a  country  gentleman  who  shuts 
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himself  up  for  hours  together  writ-  novels.  Many  people  regard  them  as 
ing  1 — while  he  has  leapt  to  fame  as  a  translations.  Asamatterof  fact,  a  trans- 
writer  of  fiction  in  English.  His  new  lation  of  them  into  Dutch  is  only  now 
novel.  My  Lady  Nobody,  is  reviewed  on  being  made,  and  I  may  add  that  they 
anotherpage,and  iheaccompanyingpor-  arc  also  being  translated  into  Ger- 
trait  is  taken  from  a  recent  photograph,  man." 
He  has  frequently  vis- 
ited London  since  he 
became  famous,  and  is 
now  paying  a  more  ex- 
tended visit  to  "  the 
English  country," 
which  has  a  wonder- 
ful fascination  for  this 
foreigner.  "  Assured- 
ly," he  says,  "  Lon- 
don resembles  a  mag- 
net in  the  way  in  which 
it  draws  men  to  itself 
from  all  parts." 

"  How  did  you  come 
to  write  fiction?"  he 
has  been  asked  by  the 
inevitable  interviewer, 
"especially  fiction  in 
English  ?" 

"  I  had  been  to  Eng- 
land as  a  boy,  and  later 
I  travelled  a  good  deal, 
having  a  considerable 
amount  of  leisure  on 
my  hands.  It  was 
meant    that    1    should 

fo  into  politics,  but 
am  thankful  I  have 
found  my  activities  in 
another  direction — in 
literature,  that  is. 
True,  I  am  a  gradu- 
ated barrister,  but  that 
was  really  part  of  my 
training  for  public  life, 
and  I  have  never  prac- 
tised. During  one  holi- 
day, then,  1  wrote  in 
English  my  first  story. 
The  Sin  of  Joost  Ave- 
iingh,  and  sent  it  over 
here  to  ascertain  if  any 
publisher  would  have 
it.  A  bold  proceed- 
ing, wasn't  it  ?" 

"  Well, and  did  you  find  a  publisher?" 

"  I  hardly  expected  that  I  should,  and 
I  didn't,  but  eventually  I  published  the 
story  at  my  own  risk.  Everybody  thought 
it  was  a  translation  of  a  Dutch  story,  and 
I  fancy  that  a  misapprehension  to  this 
effect   still    exists    in   reference   to   my 


"  You  preferred,  from  the  artistic 
point  of  view,  perhaps,  to  write  in  Eng- 
lish ?" 

"  Yes.  Dutch  is  very  fine  for  higher 
prose  or  poetry,  but  for  lighter  litera- 
ture, I  think,  English  is  superior.  It  is 
more  flexible,  nimbler  ;  only  don't  sup- 
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pose,  as  I  saw  it  stated  somewhere,  that 
the  Dutch  peasants  know  English.  Oh, 
dear,  no  ;  but  still  the  Dutch  are  very 
good  linguists.  My  second  book,  yin 
Old  Maid's  Lai^e^  Bentley  published,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  novel,  A 
Question  of  Taste^  he  has  issued  what  else 
I  have  written.  God' s  Fool  is  my  own 
favourite,  but  many  people  appear  to 
think  that  The  Greater  Glory  is  a  better 
book. 

'*  I  endeavour  to  write  stories,**  con- 
tinued Mr.  Maartens,  *'  which  shall,  as 
closely  as  I  can  make  them,  be  reflec- 
tions of  real  life.  The  extent  to  which 
I  succeed  in  that  is  the  extent  to  which 
I  am  content  with  what  I  write,  and  the 
interest  the  books  have  created  has  natu- 
rally greatly  gratified  me.  The  more  I 
think  of  it,  the  more  I  am  amazed  at 
this  interest  ;  and  it  is  not  in  England 
only  that  it  exists,  but  also  in  America.*' 
•*  Why  should  you  say  that  ?** 
**  Well,  you  see  the  circumstances  are 
so  unusual — a  Dutchman  appealing  to 
English-speaking  people.  In  writing 
English,  too,  there  is  the  disadvantage 
of  being  unconsciously  betrayed  into 
Dutch  forms  of  expression.  For  the 
rest,  my  position  stands  by  itself,  of 
course,  and  in  that  alone  there  is  an 
enormous  advantage." 

M.  Maeterlinck  has  just  finished  a  new 
volume  entitled  Un  Album  de  Chansons, 
The  next  number  of  The  Bookman  will 
contain  a  very  interesting  account  of 
Maeterlinck's  personality  and  of  his 
home,  written  for  our  columns  by  Mme. 
Magdeleine  Pidoux,  the  charming 
French  essayist,  whose  acquaintance 
with  Maeterlinck  is  of  long  standing. 

The  circular  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Funk 
and  Wagnalls  in  the  interest  of  '*  Fo- 
netik  Refawrm,**  and  noticed  in  the  July 
number  of  The  Bookman,  has  not  been 
taken  very  seriously  by  any  one,  so  far 
as  we  have  observed  ;  as,  indeed,  why 
should  it  ?  The  Sun  of  this  city  sug- 
gests that  if  a  simplified  form  of  writ- 
ing be  desirable,  we  should  all  take  to 
stenography  at  once,  beside  which  the 
timid  beginnings  of  Messrs.  Funk  and 
Wagnalls  certainly  seem  pale  and  in- 
effective. 

The  circular  informed  us  that  should 


one  hundred  leading  educators,  authors, 
and  journalists  agree  to  adopt  the  pro- 
posed list  of  spellings,  then  Messrs. 
Funk  and  Wagnalls  would  at  once  intro- 
duce it  into  their  various  publications. 
Should  they  secure  their  hundred  vic- 
tims, we  trust  that  we  shall  receive  a 
list  of  their  names.  By  the  way,  why 
stop  short  at  the  reform  of  our  orthog- 
raphy ?  English  orthography  is,  of 
course,  very  irregular  and  illogical,  but 
so  is  the  English  language.  Why  does 
not  the  able  Mr.  Marsh,  who  is  the  lin- 
guistic sponsor  of  Messrs.  Funk  and 
Wagnalls,  take  this  in  hand  ?  Just 
think,  for  instance,  of  all  the  irregular 
verbs  upon  which  the  babes  and  suck- 
lings are  continually  stumbling.  Why 
should  we  continue  to  say,  *'  I  go,  I 
went,  I  have  gone,"  when  w^e  could 
easily  simplify  matters  by  making  it,  "I 
go,  I  goed,  I  have  goed**  ?  Why  not 
get  a  hundred  leading  educators,  au- 
thors, and  journalists  to  tackle  this  far 
greater  and  more  glorious  **  refawrm"  } 
Of  course,  some  absurdly  scientific  per- 
son will  say  that  the  irregularities  of  the 
tongue  are  a  part  of  its  history,  and  are 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  philologist, 
besides  giving  force  and  picturesque- 
ness  to  the  written  and  spoken  lan- 
guage ;  but,  then,  this  is  also  true  of 
its  irregular  orthography.  Persons  who 
will  persist  in  spelling  and  speaking  as 
our  ancestors  have  done,  are  quite  capa- 
ble of  thinking  the  mountains  and  val- 
leys of  Switzerland  (shockingly  irregu- 
lar affairs  !)  more  beautiful  than  a  nice, 
regular  Kansas  prairie.  Why  should 
any  one  consider  their  opinions  }  On 
with  the  **  refawrm  !" 

Some  one  should  start  a  school  for  the 
instruction  of  authors  and  editors  in  the 
proper  use  of  the  auxiliaries  "  shall" 
and  "  will,"  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
distinction  between  them  seems  to  be 
vanishing  from  the  American  people. 
Among  authors,  Mr.  Richard  Harding 
Davis  is  the  worst  offender  in  this  re- 
spect, and  we  wonder  that  his  sojourn 
at  the  Lehigh  and  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versities failed  to  effect  a  reform.  A 
very  bad  instance  was  also  lately  seen 
in  the  letter  addressed  to  the  English 
public  by  the  Cornell  University  Crew 
— a  letter  in  which  the  misused  "wills" 
gave  a  finishing  touch  to  the  lamentable 
story  of  the  Henley  race. 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Cornell  also  a  Cunningham  Gold  Medallist  of 
men  suffered  chiefly  there  for  the  sins  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  an  Hon.  LL.D. 
others — first,  the  blatant  Courtney,  who  of  Edinburgh  University  and  Hon, 
put  heart  into  his  crew  by  assuring  them  D.C.L.  of  Oxford,  In  1889  he  became 
and  every  one  else  that  they  had  not  the  the  first  Taylorian  Lecturer  at  Oxford, 
ghost  of  a  chance  to  win  ;  second,  the 
absurd  person  named  Francis,  who  made 
a  spectacle  of  himself  on  two  memorable 
occasions  ;  and,  third,  the  English  um- 
pire, whom  they  innocently  supposed  to 
be  a  person  set  in  authority  over  them, 
as  is  an  umpire  in  this  country.  Inciden- 
tally the  world  had  a  chance  to  see  dis- 
played once  more  the  delicate  courtesy 
which  Englishmen  bestow  upon  defeat- 
ed rivals,  in  the  hooting  and  hissing 
with  which  the  Cornell  men  were  re- 
ceived at  the  finish  of  their  race  with 
Trinity  Hall.  English  fair-play  is  a 
precious  and  proverbial  thing,  but  it  is 
evidently,  like  many  other  precious 
things,  so  limited  in  quantity  as  to  be 
kept  wholly  for  English  use,  and  never 
by  any  chance  wasted  upon  the  perni- 
cious foreigner.  Thus  when  the  America 
first  won  the  famous  cup,  the  English 
generously  insinuated  that  she  had  won 
by  concealed  machinery  ;  and  last  year, 
when  Mr.  Gould's  Vigilant  lost  her  cen- 
treboard, the  English  press  intimated 
that  the  accident  had  been  carefully 
arranged. 

Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  and  Com- 
pany will  publish  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman's 
new  romance.  The  Red  Cockade,  on  the 
first  of  December. 

It  has  been  extensively  rumoured  that 
Mr.  Hall  Caine's  new  novel  goes  on  a 
royalty  of  two  shillings  a  copy  into  the 
hands  of  a  publishing  firm  into  which 
fresh  energy  has  been  lately  infused. 
We  understand  that  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  that  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  next  book 
will  be  published  by  his  present  English 
publisher,  Mr.  Heinemann. 

Professor  Edward  Dowden,  whose 
notable  book.  New  Studies  in  Literature 
has  just  been  published  by  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  was 
born  in  1843,  He  waseducatedatQueen's 
College,  Cork,  and  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  where  he  won  the  Vice-Chan- 
cellor's prizes  for  English  verse  and 
prose,  and  became  first  senior  Modera- 
tor in  Logic  and  Ethics,  and  finally 
Professor  of  English  Literature.     He  is 


and  in  1893  was  elected  Clark  Lecturer 
in  English  Literature  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Among  his  chief  works  are 
PoemSy  Studies  in  Literature,  Shakespeare — 
His  Mind  and  Art,  and  The  Life  of  Shel- 
ley. He  has  also  edited  Shakespeare's 
sonnets,  Southey's  correspondence,  and 
the  poetical  works  of  Shelley  and  of 
Wordsworth.  As  Vice-President  of  the 
Irish  Unionist  Alliance  he  has  taken  a 
national  interest  in  Irish  politics,  and  has 
strenuously  opposed  home  rule. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  H.  D.  Lowry, 
the  author  of  IVomen's  Tragedies,  has  fin- 
ished a  novel,  to  which  he  has  given  the 
title  A  Man  of  Moods. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Deland,  who  is  now  in 
Europe,  has  been  giving  the  finishing 
touches  to  a  new  novel. 
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present  engaged  on  a  new  story  entitled 
Uncle  Christopher' s  Treasure,  which  deals 
with  the  tribulations  of  a  literary  man 
under  the  most  exceptional  circum- 
stances. The  scene  is  laid  in  the  former 
English  province  of  Aquitaine,  and 
bound  up  with  the  plot  is  a  romantic 
love-story.  The  author  hopes  to  demon- 
strate with  this  novel,  as  with  his  Rogues 
and  By  Jiight,  Not  Law,  that  analysis  is 
not  incompatible  with  popular  interest. 
The  book  will  be  published  in  the  au- 
tumn. 

In  his  new  volume  of  reminiscences, 
reviewed  on  another  page,  the  Rev. 
Harry  Jones  says  that  he  observed 
that  in  his  prison  ministrations  the 
book  which  was  the  favourite  with 
the  prisoners  was  Buchan's  Domestic 
Medicine.  It  appears  that  its  description 
of  symptoms  was  prized  as  a  scientific 
guide  in  the  shamming  of  sickness  which 
led  to  a  relaxation  of  discipline.  One 
day  he  was  present  at  the  convict  choir 
rehearsal  when  the  warden  gave  out  the 
hymn, 


And,  he  adds,  they  joined  in  them  with 
pathetic  readiness.  On  the  same  day 
he  was  passing  through  the  school  of 
religious  instruction,  and  as  he  listened 
to  the  adult  scholars  reading  verse  by 
verse  a  chapter  from  the  Bible,  he  found, 
to  his  amazement,  that  it  wa=  that  which 
describes  the  escape  of  Rahabthe  harlot 
from  Jericho. 


Mr.  George  Smith 
(of  Smith,  Elder  and 
Company)  ,  '■  the 
Prince  of  Publishers," 
as  Charles  Reade  is 
said  to  have  described 
him,  has  in  his  posses- 
sion many  curious  and 
valuable  mementoes 
of  distinguished  au- 
thors. The  entire 
manuscript  of  Brown- 
ing's Ring  and  the  Book 
was  presented  by  the 
poet  to  his  friend,  Mrs. 
George  Smith,  and 
there  is  also  the  com- 
plete manuscript  of 
Jane  Eyre,  which  Mr. 
Smith  bi  ought  home 
with  him  one  memor- 
able Saturday  night,  and  became  so  fas- 
cinated with  the  story  that  he  was  unable 
to  drop  it  until  he  had  got  to  the  end. 
The  sketches  by  Thackeray  and  the  page 
of  manuscript  of  Shirley  herewith  repro- 
duced are  from  the  originals  belonging 
to  Mr.  Smith. 

® 
Apropos  of  Mr.  Oxley  Macdonald's 
article  on  "  Rejected  Addresses"  in  the 
present  number,  the  following  transla- 
tion from  the  Chinese  of  a  Celestial  edi- 
tor's rejection  of  a  would-be  contribu- 
tor's manuscript  may  be  of  some  inter- 
est :  "  Illustrious  brother  of  the  sun  and 
moon  :  Behold  thy  servant  prostrate  be- 
fore thy  feet.  I  kowtow  to  thee  and  beg 
that  of  thy  graciousness  thou  mayst 
grant  that  I  may  speak  and  live.  Thy 
honoured  manuscript  has  deigned  to 
cast  the  light  of  its  august  countenance 
upon  us.  With  raptures  we  have  perused 
it.     By  the  bones  of  my  ancestors,  never 

ed  such  wit,  such 
pathos,  such  lofty 
thought.  With 
fear  and  trem- 
bling 1  return  the 
writing.  Were  I 
to  publish  the 
treasure  you  sent 
me,  the  Emperor 
would  order  that 
it  should  be  made 
the  standard,  and 
that  none  be  pub- 
lished except 
such  as  equaled 
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it.  Knowing  litera- 
ture as  I  do,  and  that 
it  would  be  impossi- 
ble in  ten  thousand 
years  to  equal  what 
you  have  done,  I  send 
your  writing  back. 
Ten  thousand  times  I 
crave  your  pardon. 
Behold,  my  head  is  at 
your  feet.  Do  what 
you  will.  Your  ser- 
vant's servant. — The 
Editor,  * ' 

An  aggrieved  cor- 
respondent makes 
this  query  in  a  com- 
plaint to  the  London 
Literary  World  re- 
specting a  return- 
ed manuscript: 
"Whether  it  is  not 
the  last  indignity  a 
poor  *  rejected*  can 
sufifer,  whether  it  is 
not  the  mockery  and 
outrage  of  autocratic 
power,  a  very  impu- 
dent fillip  of  the  nose 
from  the  Herod-seat 
of  judgment,  to  re- 
turn with  printed  slip 
a  rejected  address, 
and  to  include  in  the 
envelope  a  catalogue  of  the  old-established 
firm" 5  publications  f  * 

Fiona  Macleod,  the  author  of  The  Moun- 
tain LoverSy  the  latest  Keynotes  volume, 
is  a  genuine  name,  and  not  a  pseudo- 
nym, as  has  been  conjectured  in  some 
quarters.  Fiona  is  the  diminutive  of 
Fionnaghal,  the  Gaelic  equivalent  of 
Flora.  Miss  Macleod  is  a  native  of  the 
South  Hebrides,  where  she  passed  her 
early  years.  She  still  spends  part  of 
the  year  in  the  Highlands  of  her  native 
place  and  of  Argyleshire,  where  the 
scenes  of  The  Mountain  Lovers  are  laid, 
and  for  the  rest  of  the  time  she  lives  near 
Edinburgh.  She  is  still  quite  young. 
Pharaisy  by  the  same  author,  will  appear 
in  a  forthcoming  issue  of  Messrs.  Stone 
and  Kimball's  Green  Tree  Library. 

With  the  July  number  of  the  Windsor 
Magazine  there  begins  a  rambling  cau- 
sericy  by  Anthony  Hope,  under  the  cap- 
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tion,  '*The  Fly  on  the  Wheel.**  One 
naturally  thinks  of  **  Without  Prej- 
udice'* in  the  Pall  Mall,  and  of  "  The 
Book  Hunter**  in  the  Idler ^  but  there  is 
something  in  the  vivacity  and  sparkle  of 
Mr.  Hawkins*s  style,  as  well  as  in  the 
substance  of  his  chatter,  which  differen- 
tiates him  from  either  Zangwill  or  Alden. 
It  is  the  author  of  The  Dolly  Dialogues 
we  have  here,  catching  up  the  flotsam 
and  jetsam  on  the  gay  surface  of  soci- 
ety's stream,  and  making  merry  with  its 
quips  and  cranks  and  foibles.  As  an 
example  we  give  this  fantasy  of  *'  Cupid 
and  the  Census  Man.** 

Cupid  had  tried  hard  to  escape,  for, 
above  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  he 
hates  having  to  give  an  account  of  him- 
self. But  the  Census  man  was  very  de- 
termined, and  ran  him  to  earth  in  La- 
lage's  drawing-room,  a  place  which  he 
knew  very  well,  and  where  he  had  al- 
ways been  most  kindly  received.  The 
Census  man  came  straight  at  him  with 
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a  large  sheet  of  paper,  printed  in  many 
columns,  a  portable  inkstand  and  a  quill 
pen. 

'*  Age,  please  ?*'  said  the  Census  man. 

•*  I  don't  know,"  said  Cupid.  **  Un- 
til you've  settled  the  age  of  the  world, 
you  see,  I  can  hardly  tell." 

'*  But,"  expostulated  the  Census  man, 
**  you  don't  look  more  than  a  few  years 
old." 

**  I  seldom  last  more  than  that,  you 
see,"  said  Cupid. 

"  Shall  we  say  three  years  ?" 

"  If  you  like.     It's  rather  long." 
And  now  let  us  pass  on — " 
It's  a  thing  I'm  very  apt  to  do,"  in- 
terrupted Cupid. 

**  To  the  next  head." 

"  You  mean  heart,"  murmured  Cupid. 

"  What  is  your  Profession  ?" 

"  My  Professions  are  unlimited,"  said 
Cupid. 

"  But  you  can't  practise  an  unlim- 
ited—" 

Of  course  not  ;  I  only  promise." 
Really,  you  must  be  more  precise," 
sighed  the  Census  man.     "  Now,  what 
am  I  to  enter  you  as,  Mr.  Cupid  ?" 

Cupid  thought  for  a  moment,  playing 
with  his  sheaf  of  arrows. 

**  Shall  we  say  a  General  Dealer?" 
he  suggested. 

"  Capital  !"  cried  the  Census  man, 
putting  it  down. 

"  Though,"  added  Cupid,  "  I  am  also 
a  Solicitor." 

"  Qualified  ?"  asked  the  Census  man, 
suspiciously. 

"  I  have  been  admitted  many  times," 
smiled  Cupid.  **  I  am  also  a  dancing- 
master,  and  I  am  instrumental  in  get- 
ting up  a  great  many  bazaars,  picnics, 
and  other  entertainments." 

"  You  must  be  very  busy,"  observed 
the  Census  man,  writing  hard. 

"What's  the  next  question?"  asked 
Cupid,  smiling  again. 

"  Your  Persuasion,  Mr.  Cupid  ?" 

"  Irresistible,"  answered  Cupid. 

"  I  have  never  heard  of  that  sect," 
objected  the  Census  man. 

"  Of  course,  if  you're  only  to  put 
down  what  you  happen  to  have  heard 
of — "  began  Cupid  sarcastically. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir.  See,  it  is 
down — *  Irresistible.'     And  now,  sir — " 

But  at  this  moment  Lalage  entered. 
Cupid  strung  his  bow,  and  the  Census 
man  forgot  his  business  ;  so  that  the  re- 
turn remains  incomplete. 


Joseph  Conrad,  the  author  of  Ai- 
mayer  s  Folly  (reviewed  in  this  number), 
is  a  Pole  by  birth.  He  is  a  young  man, 
who  some  years  ago  entered  the  Eng- 
lish mercantile  service.  It  was  during 
his  voyages  as  a  sea-captain  that  he 
gained  the  knowledge  of  Malay  life 
which  is  shown  in  his  novel.  He  is  also 
well  acquainted  with  the  Congo  district 
and  with  other  parts  of  Africa. 

The  new  story  which  Sir  Walter  Be- 
sant  has  written  for  publication  in  Cham- 
bers s  Journal  in  the  early  part  of  the  new 
year  is  to  be  entitled  The  Master  Crafts- 
man, It  will  be  published  in  book  form 
on  the  first  of  May. 

Pierre  Loti's  new  book.  La  GaliUc^ 
was  begun  as  a  feuilletun  in  the  Paris 
Figaro  of  July  3d. 

M.  Henri  Rochefort  has  just  written  a 
short  novel,  entitled  V  Aurore  Bor^ale, 

Messrs.  Copeland  and  Day  believe  that 
they  have  .discovered  a  new  poet.  For 
twenty  years  he  has  been  writing  poetry, 
and  but  few  of  his  friends  have  been 
aware  of  the  fact.  During  that  time  he 
has  written  only  some  forty  poems,  all 
of  which,  however,  are  said  to  be  pol- 
ished and  finished  gems  of  literature. 
They  remind  one  of  the  manner  of  Her- 
rick  and  Crashaw.  The  new  poet,  we 
may  say,  is  a  successful  man  of  business 
and  a  noted  athlete. 

The  same  publishers  will  issue  soon 
The  Child  in  the  House,  by  Walter  Pater, 
which  was  originally  printed  privately 
in  England  at  the  Daniel  Press,  Oxford. 
There  were  350  copies  of  the  English 
edition,  which  were  sold  at  two  guineas 
each.  The  same  quantity  has  been 
printed  by  Messrs.  Copeland  and  Day 
on  specially  manufactured  paper,  and 
the  price  is  only  $1.50.  The  American 
edition,  it  seems  to  us,  is  superior  in 
the  finish  of  its  general  form  and  style 
to  the  English  edition.  We  are  pleased 
to  hear  that  Miss  Alice  Brown's  volume 
of  New  England  stories,  entitled  Mead- 
ow-Grass, published  recently  by  this 
firm,  is  meeting  with  a  wide  apprecia- 
tion. 

M.  Alphonse  Daudet  has  little  sym- 
pathy with  the  "  New  Woman"  and  her 
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aspirations. 
•'I  do  not 
see,"  he  said 
to  Mr.  Sher- 
ard  recently, 
"what  wom- 
an will  gain 
by  this  en- 
f  ran  chise- 
ment.  Zut ! 
if  a  woman 
wishes  to  im- 
itate man! 
A  woman,  to 
my  thinking, 
can  never  be 
womanly 
enough.  Let 
her  have  all 
the  qualities 
of  a  woman, 
and  I  for  my 
part  will  par- 
don her  for 
having  all  a 

faults.  A  1 1 
the  women 
that  I  have 
loved  and  ad- 
mired have 
been  woman- 
ly women. 
This  move- 
ment,"  he 
continued, 
"isoneof  the 
bad  t  h  i  ngs 
which  have 
come  to  us 
from  Ameri- 
ca. The 
'New  Wo- 


likely,     Dieu 

tnerci  !  to  find  many  disciples  in  France. 
France  would  else  have  to  be  radically 
transformed.  Some  attempts  were  made 
in  that  direction.  Some  schools  were 
o[>ened  where  male  education,  even 
male  dress,  was  given  to  girls.  But  it 
was  all  a  failure.  Et  Dieu  merci .'" 
« 
The  much-discussed  "  Victoria  Cross" 
of  TAt  Yellow  Book  is  a  Miss  Vivien 
Cory.  She  lives  in  the  country  near 
London,  and  spends  so  much  time  in 
writing  that  she  has  no  leisure  left  to  read 
anything  but  a  little  Latin,  chiefly  Ovid, 


from  which  she  draws  her  inspiration. 
She  was  led  to  adopt  her  nom  de plume 
because  her  initials  are  V.  C,  and 
also  by  the  fact  that  she  is  the  descend- 
ant of  a  V.  C.  Roberts  Brothers  will 
publish  shortiv  a  novel  by  her,  entitled 
A  Woman  Who  Did  Not,  in  the  Key- 
notes Series. 

Some  of  the  characterisations  of  cer- 
tain popular  authors  who  were  present 
at  the  Besant  Banquet  a  few  weeks  ago, 
as  reported  in  the  London  Literary 
World,  are  rather  sprightly  and  sugges- 
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Mart,  ought  to  receive  the  serious  atten-  Mr.  Heinemann  is  one  of  London's 
tion  of  all  who  are  interested  in  book*  younger  publishers,  and  his  rapid  rise 
selling,  especially  in  view  of  the  agita-  in  what  he  considers  to  be  the  most  en- 
tion  which  has  been  caused  recently  by  nobling  business  of  all  entitles  his  help- 
the  action  of  certain  well-known  book-  ful  and  salutary  words  to  a  careful  con- 
sellers  in  retailing  books  at  "cut  rates."  sideration. 


POE'S    FORDHAM    COTTAGE. 


Here  lived  the  soul  enchanted 

By  metody  of  song ; 
Here  dwell  the  spirit  haunted 

By  a  demoniac  throng  ; 

Here  sang  the  lips  elated  : 

Here  grief  and  death  were  sated  ; 

Here  loved  and  here  unmated 

Was  he,  so  frail,  so  strong. 

The  Poe  cottage,  at  Fordham,  about 

which  so  much  has  been  written  in  prose 

and    verse,   has    been    bought    by   the 


Shakespeare  Society  of  New  York,  and 
will  be  preserved  as  a  literary  landmark. 
.  This  will  be  welcome  news,  not  only  in 
America  but  in  Europe  as  well — for  the 
admirers  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  are  world- 
wide. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  Poe  cot- 
tage before  his  connection  with  it.  It  is 
a  very  old  building,  but  how  old  no  one 
knows.  It  became  the  home  of  the  poet 
in  the  spring  of  1846,  and  here  he  lived 
most  of  the  time  until  his  death  in  Octo- 
ber, 1849. 

The  cottage  is  located  on  the  Kings- 
bridge  Road,  at  the  top  of  Fordham 
Hill,  now  in  the  recently  annexed  dis- 
trict of  New  York  City.  Although  small 
and  old,  it  is  hardly  the   forlorn    affair 


that  it  is  generally  described  to  be.  It 
has  been  poorly  cared  for  in  recent  years, 
but  it  has  nevertheless  a  cozy,  pleasant, 
home-like  atmosphere  about  it.  It 
stands  with  its  gable  end  to  the  street, 
a  broad,  covered  porch  extending  along 
the  entire  front.  The  outside  of  the 
building,  instead  of  being  clap-boarded, 
is  shingled,  as  was  largely  the  custom 
in  the  early  days  in  which  it  was  built. 

At  the  left  of  the  little  hallway  as  one 
enters  is  a  small,  old-fashioned,  winding 
staircase  to  the  rooms  above.  This  hall- 
way leads  directly  to  the  main  room  of 
the  house — a  good-sized,  cheerful  apart- 
ment, with  four  windows,  two  opening  on 
the  porch,  and  between  which  stood  the 
poet's  table,  at  which  much  of  his  read- 
ing and  editorial  work  was  done.  In 
the  little  sleeping-room  on  the  left,  tow- 
ard the  street,  Virginia  Poe  was  sick  and 
died.  At  the  head  of  the  narrow  stair- 
way is  a  low  attic  room  where  Poe  had 
his  meagre  librar;',  and  in  the  seclusion 
of  which  he  did  his  more  ambitious 
work.  This  room  is  lighted  by  tiny- 
paned  windows,  and  the  sloping  sides 
of  the  roof  are  so  near  the  floor  that  one 
can  barely  stand  erect  in  the  room. 
Here  Poe  elaborated  the  musical  "  Bells," 
the  pathetic  '"  Annabel  Lee,"  the  weird 
"  Ullalume,"  the  enigmatic  "  Eureka," 
and    some   of    his    most    famous    short 

The  homes  of  Irving,  Bryant,  Long- 
fellow, Whittier,  and  those  of  many  other 
famous  American  men  of  letters  have 
been  preserved,  and  will,  no  doubt,  be 
saved  for  many  generations  to  come. 
It  is  fortunate,  indeed,  that  the  humble 
home  of  Poe  has  been  snatched  from  the 
hand  of  the  destroyer,  which  has  so  long 
threatened  it.  Tlie  day  is  not  far  dis- 
tant when  these  literary  landmarks  will 
be  among  the  choicest  possessions  of 
the  American  people. 

Fred.  M.  Hopkins. 
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HENRY   B.  FULLER. 
Author   of  "The   Clikf   Dwellers,"   "With  the   Procession,"  etc. 


Henry  B.  Fuller  was  born  in  Chicago, 
where  his  father  and  grandfather  had 
lived.  The  family  removed  from  Mas- 
sachusetts    to     Illinois 

when   the  author's   fa-  --. ■■. 

ther  was  a  boy,  and  the  ■>■ 

great    city   now    lying  '   '* 

along  Lake  Michigan 
was  a  village,  over 
which  the  shadow  of 
an  Indian  massacre  still 
hung.  His  father  and 
grandfather  were  mer- 
chants of  the  highest 
social  and  commercial 
standing,  and  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Fuller  fam- 
ily prospered  as  the 
town  grew. 

When  this  son  of  the 
third  generation  in  Chi- 
cago came  to  manhood, 
he  should,  in  the  usual 
order  of  things,  have 
followed  his  immediate 
ancestors  in  a  mercan- 
tile career.  There  seems, 
in  fact,  to  have  been  no 
other  thought  in  his  own 
mind,  as  he  went  into 
an  office  soon  after  his 
graduation  from  the 
Chicago  High  School. 
From  this  trial  of  busi- 
nesslifecame,  no  doubt, 
the  knowledge  of  local 
commercial  methods, 
which  he  uses  to  such 
advantage  in  his  later 
novels.  But  no  count- 
ing-house could  long 
confine  a   creative    im- 


Turning  from  distasteful  employment, 
he  went  abroad  while  still  very  young 
to  study  music,   intending  presumably 


agini 


;  his. 


and  some  potent  drop 
of  the  blood  of  Marga- 
ret Fuller  may  have 
been  at  work — for  he 
comes  from  the  same 
stock.  At  all  events, 
the  outward  seeming  of 
Mr.  Fuller's  early  ex- 
perience is  the  familiar 
story  of  the  inevitable  resistance  of 
the  artistic  temperament  to  the  un- 
congenial— a  story  as  old  as  art  itself. 


•m^ 


to  adopt  it  as  a  profession.  This  pur- 
pose was  subsequently  abandoned,  but 
he  became  meanwhile  an  accomplished 
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musician,  and  has  written — rumour  says 
— the  score  of  an  opera  or  two. 

At  what  time  he  began  to  write  fiction 
he  himself  could  perhaps  hardly  tell. 
Hints  are  given  by  the  few  among  his 
friends  who  know  him  intimately  of 
poems  that  were  lost  and  sketches  that 
never  saw  the  light  ;  but  the  only  well- 
authenticated  fact  is  that  his  first  novel, 
The  Chti^alier  of  Fensieri-  Van  ",  was  writ- 
ten while  Mr.  Fuller  was  still  engaged 
in  commercial  pursuits.  The  manu- 
script lay  long  unpublished.  The  pub- 
lishers did  not  understand  it  ;  a  subtle 
something  in  it  apparently  eluded  their 
too  solid  grasp,  as  the  personality  of  the 
author  eludes  casual  acquaintance.  And 
when  the  book  finally  came  out  in  Bos- 
ton, it  was  in  a  small,  experimental  way, 
and  under  typographical  disadvantages. 
Moreover,  in  this  first  edition  **  Stanton 
Page"  was  given  as  the  name  of  the 
writer,  and  the  work  was  not  known  to 
be  Mr.  Fuller's  until  some  time  after  its 
publication.  At  length,  however,  the 
little  volume  fell  under  the  eves  of  Pro- 
fessor  Norton,  who  sent  it  one  Christmas 
to  Mr.  Lowell,  saying  he  thought  it  was 
something  that  he  would  like.  Mr. 
Lowell  liked  it  so  much  that  he  sought 
out  the  author  with  words  of  praise 
•which  must  have  given  the  encourage- 
ment needed  by  a  conscientious  writer. 
In  1892  the  book,  revised  and  enlarged, 
was  reproduced  by  the  Century  Com- 
pany, and  the  author  then  came  for  the 
first  time  fairly  before  the  public. 

Mr.  Fuller's  second  story.  The  Chate- 
laine of  La  Trinit/^  appeared  as  a  serial 
in  the  Century  during  the  same  year — 
1892 — and  has  all  the  general  character- 
istics, all  the  poetic  grace  of  the  first  ; 
but  his  third  novel,  The  Ciiff  Dwellers, 
bears  scarcely  a  trace  of  resemblance  to 
the  foregoing.  This  story  ran  serially 
in  Harper  s  Weekly  in  1893,  while  the 
gaze  of  the  world  was  fixed  on  Chicago, 
•*  that  immense  and  complicated  place, 
capable  of  yielding  an  infinity  of  cross 
sections,"  which  it  describes.  With  al- 
most its  first  line  there  is  an  abrupt  de- 
parture from  the  author's  former  man- 
ner ;  a  change  from  dreamy  idealism  to 
vigilant  realism,  as  startling  as  though 
the  roll  of  alarm  drums  had  suddenly 
succeeded  to  the  music  of  lutes.  In 
With  the  Procession,  however,  Mr.  Ful- 
ler's fourth  and  latest  story,  there  is  a 
modification  of  this  severity.  The  real- 
ism is  no  less  unswen'ing  than  before, 


but  with  it  is  a  finer  intellectual  and  ar- 
tistic quality  than  may  be  found  in  his 
preceding  books,  or  in  any  other  Ameri- 
can work  of  its  kind.  Mr.  Fuller  has,  in 
fact,  come  very  near  to  writing  a  very 
great  novel.  The  story  is  a  study  of 
local  civilisation.  The  characters  with 
a  solitary  exception  are  the  products  of 
their  environment.  A  native,  the  au- 
thor looks  at  the  situation  from  the  in- 
side ;  a  traveller,  who  knows  Europe  as 
well  as  his  ow^n  country,  he  treats  it 
"  without  the  dwarfing  provincialism 
that  comes  from  a  settled  home  ;"  an 
artist,  he  paints  from  this  broad  double 
point  of  view,  and  the  picture  thus  cre- 
ated cannot  fail  to  exert  an  influence 
greater  than  itself — as  happens  now  and 
then  with  a  work  of  art.  One  thing 
only  mars  the  impartiality  of  the  por- 
trayal. This  is  a  comparison  maintained 
throughout  the  book  between  European 
and  American  civilisations,  with  a  bias 
in  favour  of  the  European,  which  the 
story's  illustrations  of  it  scarcely  justify. 
The  author  may  not  have  been  conscious 
of  his  own  attitude,  or  he  may  mean  to 
make  amends  in  another  novel  dealing 
with  some  more  favourable  aspect  of 
local  civilisation  or  of  national  life. 
For  Mr.  Fuller  is  young — yet  under 
forty — and  such  creative  faculty  as  his, 
such  profound  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, and  such  close  observation  of  social 
conditions  at  home  and  abroad  can 
scarcely  have  found  full  and  satisfying 
expression  in  two  or  three  books. 

This  vein  of  comparative  criticism  is 
sustained  at  first  hand  by  the  author 
himself,  and  also  by  Truesdale  Marshall, 
a  young  Chicagoan  who  returns  home 
with  a  predilection  for  Europe.  The 
contrast  between  Truesdale  and  his  in- 
digenous elder  brother  is  of  the  subtlest, 
and  a  certain  scene  in  which  they  are 
the  actors  is  unsurpassed  in  modern  fic- 
tion. The  strife  between  them  is  not  a 
mere  encounter  of  two  angry  men  ;  it  is 
a  conflict  of  two  worlds.  All  the  other 
characters  are  drawn  with  the  same  fine 
etching  pencil — ^just  a  little  larger  than 
life.  Mr.  Fuller  deals  with  types  rather 
than  with  individuals,  and  thus  awakens 
expectation  that  he  may  give  us  in  time 
a  novel  more  national  in  character  than 
our  literature  has  yet  produced. 

Humour  is  hardly  a  characteristic  of 
any  of  his  work,  and  scarcely  a  gleam  of 
it  sweetens  this  latest  book  ;  but  there 
is  wit  blazing  on  almost  every  page  in 
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flashes  that  dazzle  and  sometimes  scorch. 
And  certainly  there  can  be  no  question 
of  the  brilliancy  of  his  style,  or  that  Mr. 
Fuller's  art  has  a  high  technical  value 
apart  from  everything  else.  Its  most 
conspicuous  qualities  are  clearness,  keen- 
ness, fineness,  and  force.  But  he  may 
be  warned  of  the  peril  of  too  rapid  writ- 
ing ;  for  in  his  two  last  novels — notably 
in  the  latest — there  is  a  certain  dis- 
turbing stress,  as  though  the  writing 
had  been  done  under  great  nervous 
pressure,  with  insufficient  time  or  an 
overmastering  passion  for  the  work 
itself.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  ar- 
tistic a  book  should  be  wholly  a  work 
of  disintegration,  of  discontent  and  de- 
spair ;  that  its  final  effect,  by  reason  of 
its  greater  power,  should  be  but  an  in- 


tensification  of  the  depression  produced 
by  nearly  all  realistic  novels  of  the  day. 
If  these  books  are — as  the  apostles  of 
this  school  believe — the  truest  and  the 
best  pictures  of  our  life,  then  the  na- 
tional outlook  is  gloomy  indeed.  But 
many  earnest  thinkers,  both  writers  and 
readers,  do  not  believe  these  dark  pictures 
to  be  the  truest  and  the  best  that  can 
be  made.  They  claim  that  there  is  as 
much  good  as  evil  in  American  life,  and 
that  one  is  as  susceptible  of  realistic 
portrayal  as  the  other.  They  hold  that 
realism  should  sometimes  at  least  bring 
forth  a  work  based  upon  the  hopeful- 
ness, the  nobility,  the  beauty,  and  the 
peace  of  human  life. 

Nancy  Huston  Banks, 


THE   WATCHER. 

At  his  window  in  the  wall, 
Where  the  mottled  moonbeams  fall. 
Sits  the  watcher,  all  in  white. 
Sleepless  through  the  sleeping  night ; 
While  the  turning  heavens  swim, 
And  the  distant  stars  are  dim. 
And  he  hears  the  solemn  swell 
Of  the  ivy-steepled  bell. 

Now  he  sees  the  creeping  mist. 
Palely,  powdered  amethyst, 
And  the  fire-fly's  flitting  spark. 
Where  the  shadows  cluster  dark  ; 
Through  the  moonlight,  far  away. 
Hears  the  watch-dog's  mellowed  bay. 
And  the  rumble  of  a  train — 
Then  the  echoes  sleep  again. 


With  unseeing  eyes  he  sees 
Mist,  and  moon,  and  brooding  trees. 
And  the  drowsy  sounds  he  hears 
Fall  unheeded  on  his  ears. 
While  he  longs  in  hopeless  pain 
For  the  dreams  of  youth  again, 
And  the  tolling  of  the  bell 
Deepens  sadly  to  a  knell. 

Herbert  Miiller  Hopkins, 
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ON    LITERARY    CONSTRUCTION. 


I. 

The  craft  of  the  writer  consists,  I  am 
convinced,  in  manipulating  the  contents 
of  his  reader's  mind,  that  is  to  say,  taken 
from  the  technical  as  distinguished 
from  the  psychologic,  side  in  construc- 
tion. Construction  is  not  only  a  matter 
of  single  words  or  sentences,  but  of 
whole  large  passages  and  divisions  ;  and 
the  material  which  the  writer  manipu- 
lates is  not  only  the  single  impressions, 
single  ideas  and  emotions,  stored  up  in 
the  reader's  mind,  and  deposited  there 
by  no  act  of  his  own  ;  but  those  very 
moods  and  trains  of  thought  into  which 
the  writer,  by  his  skilful  selection  of 
words  and  sentences,  has  grouped  those 
single  impressions,  those  very  moods 
and  trains  of  thought  which  were  deter- 
mined by  the  writer  himself. 

We  have  all  read  Mr.  Stevenson's 
Catriona,  Early  in  that  book  there  is  a 
passage  by  which  I  can  illustrate  my 
meaning.  It  is  David  Balfour's  walk  to 
Pilrig  : 

•*  My  way  led  over  Mouter's  Hill,  and  through 
an  end  of  a  clachan  on  the  braeside  among  fields. 
There  was  a  whirr  of  looms  in  it  went  from  house 
to  house  ;  bees  hummed  in  the  gardens  ;  the  neigh- 
bours that  I  saw  at  the  doorsteps  talked  in  a 
strange  tongue  ;  and  I  found  out  later  that  this 
was  Picardy,  a  village  where  the  French  weavers 
wrought  for  the  Linen  Company.  Here  I  got  a 
fresh  direction  for  Pilrig,  my  destination ;  and  a 
little  beyond,  on  the  wayside,  came  by  a  gibbet 
and  two  men  hanged  in  chains.  They  were  dipped 
in  tar,  as  the  manner  is  ;  the  wind  span  them,  the 
chains  clattered,  and  the  birds  hung  about  the  un- 
canny jum ping-jacks  and  cried." 

This  half-page  sounds  as  if  it  were  an 
integral  part  of  the  stor>%  one  of  the 
things  which  happened  to  the  gallant 
but  judicious  David  Balfour.  But  in 
my  opinion  it  is  not  such  a  portion  of 
the  story,  not  an  episode  told  for  its 
own  sake,  but  a  qualifier  of  something 
else  ;  in  fact,  nothing  but  an  adjective 
on  a  large  scale. 

Let  us  see.  The  facts  of  the  case  are 
these  :  David  Balfour,  having  at  last, 
after  the  terrible  adventures  recorded  in 
Kidnapped,  been  saved  from  his  enemies 
and  come  into  his  lawful  property,  with 
a  comfortable  life  before  him  and  no 
reason  for  disquietude,  determines  to 
come  forward  as  a  witness  in  favour  of 
certain   Highlanders,    whom    it    is   the 


highest  interest  of  the  Government  to 
put  to  death,  altogether  irrespective  of 
whether  or  not  they  happen  to  be  guilty 
in  the  matter  about  which  they  are  ac- 
cused. In  order  to  offer  his  testimony 
in  what  he  imagines  to  be  the  most  effi- 
cacious manner,  David  Balfour  deter- 
mines to  seek  an  interview  with  the 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scotland  ;  and  he  is 
now  on  his  way  to  his  cousin  of  Pilrig 
to  obtain  a  letter  from  him  for  the  terri- 
ble head  of  the  law.  Now  if  David  Bal- 
four actually  has  to  be  sent  to  Pilrig  for 
the  letter  of  introduction  to  the  Lord 
Advocate,  then  his  walk  to  Pilrig  is  an 
intrinsic  portion  of  the  story,  and  what 
happened  to  him  on  his  walk  cannot  be 
considered  save  as  an  intrinsic  portion 
also.  This  would  be  true  enough  if  we 
were  considering  what  actually  could  or 
must  happen  to  a  real  David  Balfour  in 
a  real  reality,  not  what  Stevenson  wants 
us  to  think  did  happen  to  an  imaginary 
David  Balfour.  If  a  real  David  Balfour 
was  destined,  through  the  concatenation 
of  circumstances,  to  walk  from  Edin- 
burgh to  Pilrig  by  that  particular  road 
on  that  particular  day  ;  why,  he  was 
destined  also — and  could  not  escape  his 
destiny — to  come  to  the  gibbet  where, 
on  that  particular  day,  along  that  par- 
ticular road,  those  two  malefactors  were 
hanging  in  chains. 

But  even  supposing  that  Stevenson 
had  been  bound,  for  some  reason,  to 
make  David  Balfour  take  that  particu- 
lar day  the  particular  walk  which  must 
have  brought  him  past  that  gibbet  ; 
Stevenson  would  still  have  been  per- 
fectly free  to  omit  all  mention  of  his 
seeing  that  gibbet,  as  he  evidently  omit- 
ted mentioning  a  thousand  other  things 
which  David  Balfour  must  have  seen 
and  done  in  the  course  of  his  adven- 
tures, because  the  sight  of  that  gibbet 
in  no  way  affected  the  course  of  the 
events  which  Stevenson  had  decided  to 
relate,  any  more  than  the  quality  of  the 
porridge  which  David  had  eaten  that 
morning.  And,  as  it  happens,  more- 
over, the  very  fact  of  David  Balfour  hav- 
ing walked  that  day  along  that  road, 
and  of  the  gibbet  having  been  there,  is, 
as  we  know,  nothing  but  a  make-believe 
on  Stevenson's  part,  and  so  there  can 
have  been  no  destiny  at  all  about   it. 
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Therefore,  1  say  that  this  episode,  which 
leads  to  no  other  episode,  is  not  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  story,  but  a  qualifier, 
an  adjective.  It  acts,  not  upon  what 
happens  to  the  hero,  but  on  what  is  felt 
by  the  reader.  Again,  let  us  look  into 
the  matter.  This  beginning  of  the 
story  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  facts, 
rather  empty  of  tragic  events  ;  yet 
tragic  events  are  what  Stevenson  wishes 
us  to  live  through.  There  is  something 
humdrum  in  those  first  proceedings  of 
David  Balfour's,  which  are  to  lead  to 
such  hairbreadth  escapes.  There  is 
something  not  heroic  enough  in  a  young 
man,  however  heroic  his  intentions, 
going  to  ask  for  a  letter  of  introduction 
to  a  Lord  Advocate.  But  what  can  be 
done  ?  If  adventures  are  invented  to 
fill  up  these  first  chapters,  these  adven- 
tures will  either  actuallv  lead  to  some- 
thing  which  will  complicate  a  plot  al- 
ready quite  as  complicated  as  Stevenson 
requires,  or — which  is  even  worse — they 
will  come  to  nothing,  and  leave  the 
reader  disappointed,  incredulous,  un- 
willing to  attend  further  after  having 
wasted  expectations  and  sympathies. 
Here  comes  in  the  admirable  invention 
of  the  gibbet.  The  gibbet  is,  so  to 
speak,  the  shadow  of  coming  events 
cast  over  the  smooth  earlier  chapters  of 
the  book.  With  its  grotesque  and 
ghastly  vision,  it  puts  the  reader  in  the 
state  of  mind  desired  :  it  means  tragedy. 
•'  I  was  pleased,"  goes  on  David  Bal- 
four, **  to  be  so  far  in  the  still  country- 
side ;  but  the  shackles  of  the  gibbet 
clattered  in  my  head.  .  .  .  There  might 
David  Balfour  hang,  and  other  lads 
pass  on  their  errands,  and  think  light 
of  him."  Here  the  reader  is  not  only 
forcibly  reminded  that  the  seemingly 
trumpery  errand  of  this  boy  will  lead  to 
terrible  dangers  ;  but  he  is  made  to  feel, 
by  being  told  that  David  felt  (which 
perhaps  at  that  moment  David,  accus- 
tomed to  the  eighteenth-century  habit 
of  hanging  petty  thieves  along  the  road- 
side might  not) — by  being  told  that 
David  felt,  the  ghastliness  of  that  en- 
counter. 

And  then  note  how  this  qualifier,  this 
adjectival  episode,  is  itself  qualified.  It 
is  embedded  in  impressions  of  peaceful- 
ness  :  the  hill-side,  the  whirr  of  looms 
and  hum  of  bees,  and  talk  of  neighbours 
on  doorsteps  ;  nay,  Stevenson  has  added 
a  note  which  increases  the  sense  of  peace- 
fulness  by  adding  an  element  of  uncon- 


cern, of  foreignness,  such  as  we  all  find 
adds  so  much  to  the  peaceful  effect  of 
travel,  in  the  fact  that  the  village  was 
inhabited  by  strangers — Frenchmen — 
to  whom  David  Balfour  and  the  Lord 
Advocate  and  the  Appin  murder  would 
never  mean  anything.  Had  the  gibbet 
been  on  the  Edinburgh  Grassmarket, 
and  surrounded  by  people  commenting 
on  Highland  disturbances,  we  should 
have  expected  some  actual  adventure 
for  David  Balfour  ;  but  the  gibbet  there, 
in  the  fields,  by  this  peaceful  foreign  set- 
tlement, merely  puts  our  mind  in  the 
right  frame  to  be  moved  by  the  adven- 
tures which  will  come  slowly  in  their 
due  time. 

This  is  a  masterpiece  of  constructive 
craft  :  the  desired  effect  is  obtained 
without  becoming  involved  in  other  ef- 
fects not  desired,  without  any  debts 
being  made  with  the  reader  ;  even  as  in 
the  case  of  the  properly  chosen  single 
adjective,  which  defines  the  meaning  of 
the  noun  in  just  the  desired  way,  with- 
out suggesting  any  further  definition  in 
the  wrong  way. 

Construction — that  is  to  say,  co-ordi- 
nation. It  means  finding  out  what  is 
important  and  unimportant,  wliat  you 
can  afford  and  cannot  afford  to  do.  It 
means  thinking  out  the  results  of  every 
movement  you  set  up  in  the  reader's 
mind,  how  that  movement  will  work 
into,  help,  or  mar  the  other  movements 
which  you  have  set  up  there  already,  or 
which  you  will  require  to  set  up  there 
in  the  future.  For,  remember,  such  a 
movement  does  not  die  out  at  once.  It 
continues  and  unites  well  or  ill  with  its 
successors,  as  it  has  united  well  or  ill 
with  its  predecessors.  You  must  remem- 
ber that  in  every  kind  of  literary  com- 
position, from  the  smallest  essay  to  the 
largest  novel,  you  are  perpetually,  as  in 
apiece  of  music,  introducing  new ///^rw^j, 
and  working  all  the  themes  into  one  an- 
other. A  theme  may  be  a  description, 
a  line  of  argument,  a  whole  personage  ; 
but  it  always  represents,  on  the  part  of 
the  reader,  a  particular  kind  of  intellec- 
tual acting  and  being,  a  particular  kind 
of  mood.  Now,  these  moods,  being 
concatenated  in  their  progression,  must 
be  constantly  altered  by  the  other  moods 
they  meet  ;  they  can  never  be  quite  the 
same  the  second  time  they  appear  as  the 
first,  nor  the  third  as  the  second  ;  they 
must  have  been  varied,  and  they  ought 
to   have    been    strengthened    or    made 
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more  subtle  by  the  company  they  have 
kept,  by  the  things  they  have  elbowed, 
and  been  —  however  unconsciously  — 
compared  and  contrasted  with  ;  they 
ought  to  have  become  more  satisfactory 
to  the  writer  as  a  result  of  their  stay  in 
the  reader's  mind. 

A  few  very  simple  rules  might  be  made, 
so  simple  as  to  sound  utterly  childish  ; 
yet  how  many  writers  observe  them  ? 

Do  not,  if  you  want  Tom  to  seem  a 
villain,  put  a  bigger  villain,  Dick,  by 
his  side  ;  but  if,  for  instance,  like  Tol- 
stoy, you  want  Anatole  to  be  the  trum- 
pery wicked  Don  Juan,  put  a  grand, 
brilliant,  intrepid  Don  Juan — Dologhow 
— to  reduce  him  to  vulgar  proportions. 
Do  not,  again,  break  off  in  the  midst  of 
some  event,  unless  you  wish  that  event 
to  become  important  in  the  reader's 
mind  and  to  react  on  future  events  ;  if, 
for  some  reason,  you  have  brought  a 
mysterious  stranger  forward,  but  do  not 
wish  anything  to  come  of  his  mysteri- 
ousness,  be  sure  you  strip  off  his  mys- 
tery as  prosaically  as  you  can,  before 
leaving  him.     And,  of  course,  vice  versa, 

I  have  compared  literary  themes  to 
musical  ones.  The  novel  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  gigantic  symphony,  opera, 
or  oratorio,  with  a  whole  orchestra. 
The  essay  is  a  little  sonata,  trio,  some- 
times a  mere  little  song.  But  even  in  a 
song,  how  many  melodic  themes,  har- 
monic arrangements,  accents,  and  so 
forth  !  I  could  wish  young  writers,  if 
they  have  any  ear,  to  unravel  the  parts 
of  a  fugue,  the  themes  of  a  Beethoven 
sonata.  By  analogy,  they  would  learn 
a  great  many  things. 

Leaving  such  learning  by  musical 
analogy  alone,  I  have  sometimes  recom- 
mended to  young  writers  that  they 
should  draw  diagrams,  or  rather  maps, 
of  their  essays  or  stories.  This  is,  I 
think,  a  very  useful  practice,  not  only 
for  diminishing  faults  of  construction  in 
the  individual  story  or  essay,  but,  what 
is  more  important,  for  showing  the 
young  writer  what  amount  of  progress 
he  is  making  and  to  what  extent  he  is 
becoming  a  craftsman.  Every  one  will 
probably  find  his  own  kind  of  map  or 
diagram.  The  one  I  have  made  use  of 
to  explain  the  meaning  to  some  of  my 
friends  is  as  follows  :  Make  a  stroke 
with  your  pen  which  represents  the  first 
train  of  thought  or  mood,  or  the  first 
group  of  facts  you  deal  with.  Then 
make   another  pen-stroke  to  represent 


the  second,  which  shall  be  proportion- 
ately long  or  short  according  to  the 
number  of  words  or  pages  occupied,  and 
which,  connected  with  the  first  pen- 
stroke,  as  one  articulation  of  a  reed  is 
with  another,  will  deflect  to  the  right  or 
the  left  according  as  it  contains  more  or 
less  new  matter  ;  so  that,  if  it  grow  in- 
sensibly from  stroke  number  one,  it  will 
have  to  be  almost  straight,  and  if  it  con- 
tain something  utterly  disconnected, 
will  be  at  right  angles.  Go  on  adding 
pen-strokes  for  every  new  train  of 
thought,  or  mood,  or  group  of  facts, 
and  writing  the  name  along  each,  and 
being  careful  to  indicate  not  merely  the 
angle  of  divergence,  but  the  respective 
length  in  lines.  And  then  look  at  the 
whole  map.  If  the  reader's  mind  is  to 
run  easily  along  the  whole  story  or  es- 
say, and  to  perceive  all  through  the  nec- 
essary connection  between  the  parts, 
the  pattern  you  will  have  traced  will  ap- 
proximate most  likely  to  a  perfect  circle 
or  ellipse,  the  conclusion  re-uniting  with 
the  beginning  as  in  a  perfect  logical  ex- 
position ;  and  the  various  pen-strokes, 
taking  you  gradually  round  this  circle 
or  ellipse,  will  correspond  in  length  very 
exactly  to  the  comparative  importance 
or  complexity  of  the  matter  to  dispose 
of.  But  in  proportion  as  the  things 
have  been  made  a  mess  of,  the  pattern 
will  tend  to  the  shapeless  ;  the  lines, 
after  infinite  tortuosities,  deflections  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  immense  bends, 
sharp  angles  and  bags  of  all  sorts,  will 
probably  end  in  a  pen-stroke  at  the 
other  end  of  the  paper,  as  far  off  as  pos- 
sible from  the  beginning.  All  this  will 
mean  that  you  have  lacked  general  con- 
ception of  the  subject,  that  the  connec- 
tion between  what  you  began  and  what 
you  ended  with  is  arbitrary  or  acciden- 
tal, instead  of  being  logical  and  organic. 
It  will  mean  that  your  mind  has  been 
rambling,  and  that  you  have  been  mak- 
ing the  reader's  mind  ramble  hopelessly, 
in  all  sorts  of  places  you  never  intend- 
ed ;  that  you  have  wasted  his  time  and 
strength  and  attention,  like  a  person 
pretending  to  know  his  way  in  an  intri- 
cate maze  of  streets,  but  not  really  know- 
ing which  turning  to  take.  Every  one 
of  those  sharp  angles  has  meant  a  lack 
of  connection,  every  stroke  returning 
back  upon  itself  a  useless  digression, 
every  loop  an  unnecessary  reiteration  ; 
and  the  entire  shapelessness  of  your 
diagram  has  represented  the  atrocious 
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fact  that  the  reader,  while  knowing 
what  you  have  been  talking  about,  has 
not  known  why  you  have  been  talking 
about  it — and  is,  but  for  a  number  of 
random  pieces  of  information  which  he 
must  himself  re-arrange,  no  wiser  than 
when  you  began. 

What  will  this  lead  to  ?  What  will  it 
make  the  reader  expect  ?  What  will  it 
actually  bring  the  reader's  mind  to  ? 
This  is  the  meaning  of  the  diagrams. 
For,  remember,  in  literature  all  depends 
on  what  you  can  set  the  reader  to  do  ; 
if  you  confuse  his  ideas  or  waste  his 
energy,  you  can  no  longer  do  anything. 

I  mentioned  just  now  that  in  a  case  of 
bad  construction  the  single  items  might 
be  valuable,  but  that  the  reader  was 
obliged  to  re-arrange  them.  Such  re- 
arrangement is  equivalent  to  re-writirlg 
the  book  ;  and,  if  any  one  is  to  do  that, 
it  had  better  not  be  the  reader,  surely, 
but  rather  a  more  competent  writer. 
When  the  badly  arranged  items  are 
themselves  good,  one  sometimes  feels  a 
mad  desire  to  hand  them  over  thus  to 
some  one  else.  It  is  like  good  food 
badly  cooked.  I  think  I  have  scarcely 
ever  been  so  tormented  with  the  desire 
to  get  a  story  re-written  by  some  com- 
petent person,  or  even  to  rewrite  it  my- 
self, as  in  the  case  of  one  of  the  little 
volumes  of  the  Pseudonym  Series,  a 
story  called  A  Mystery  of  the  Campagna, 
I  should  like  every  young  writer  to  read 
it,  as  a  perfect  model  of  splendid  mate- 
rial, imaginative  and  emotional,  of  no- 
tions and  descriptions  worthy  of  Meri- 
m6e  (who  would  have  worked  them  into 
a  companion  piece  to  the  wonderful 
Venus  d*Iiie)^  presented  in  such  a  way 
as  to  give  the  minimum  of  interest  with 
the  maximum  of  fatigue.  It  is  a  thing 
to  make  one  cry  merely  to  think  of  ; 
such  a  splendid  invention,  such  deep 
contagious  feeling  for  the  uncanny  so- 
lemnity, the  deathly  fascination  of  the 
country  about  Rome,  worked  up  in  a 
way  which  leaves  no  clear  impression  at 
all,  or,  if  any,  an  impression  of  trivial 
student  restaurant  life. 

One  of  the  chief  defects  of  this  un- 
lucky little  book  of  genius  is  that  a 
story  of  about  a  hundred  pages  is  nar- 
rated by  four  or  five  different  persons, 
none  of  whom  has  any  particular  indi- 
viduality, or  any  particular  reason  to  be 
telling  the  story  at  all.  The  result  is 
much  as  if  you  were  to  be  made  to  hear 
a  song  in  fragments,  fragments  helter- 


skelter,  the  middle  first  and  beginning 
last,  played  on  different  instruments. 
A  similar  fault  of  construction,  you  will 
remember,  makes  the  beginning  of  one 
of  our  greatest  masterpieces  of  passion 
and  romance,  Wuthering  Heights,  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  read.  As  if  the  step- 
relations  and  adopted  relations  in  the 
story  were  not  sufficiently  puzzling, 
Emily  Bronte  gave  the  narrative  to  sev- 
eral different  people,  at  several  different 
periods,  people  alternating  what  they 
had  been  told  with  what  they  actually 
witnessed.  This  kind  of  construction 
was  a  fault,  if  not  of  Emily  Bronte's 
own  time,  at  least  of  the  time  in  which 
many  of  the  books  which  had  impressed 
her  most  had  been  written,  notably 
Hoffman's,  from  whose  Majorat  she  bor- 
rowed much  for  Wuthering  Heights.  It 
is  historically  an  old  fault  for  the  same 
reason  which  makes  it  a  fault  with  be- 
ginners, namely,  that  it  is  undoubtedly 
easier  to  narrate  in  the  first  person,  or 
as  an  eye-witness,  and  that  it  is  easier 
to  co-ordinate  three  or  four  sides  of  an 
event  by  boxing  them  mechanically  as 
so  many  stories  one  in  the  other,  than 
to  arrange  the  various  groups  of  per- 
sons and  acts  as  in  real  life,  and  to 
change  the  point  of  view  of  the  reader 
from  one  to  the  other.  These  mechani- 
cal divisions  also  seem  to  give  the  writer 
courage  :  it  is  like  the  series  of  ropes 
which  takes  away  the  fear  of  swim- 
ming :  one  thinks  one  might  always 
catch  hold  of  one  of  them,  but,  mean- 
while, one  usually  goes  under  water  all 
the  same.  I  have  no  doubt  that  most 
of  the  stories  which  we  have  all  written 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty 
were  either  in  the  autobiographical  or 
the  epistolary  form,  that  they  had  in- 
troduction set  in  introduction  like  those 
of  Scott,  that  they  shifted  narrator  as 
in  Wuthering  Heights,  and  altogether  re- 
produced, in  their  immaturity,  the  forms 
of  an  immature  period  of  novel-writing, 
just  as  Darwinians  tell  us  that  the  feet 
and  legs  of  babies  reproduce  the  feet 
and  legs  of  monkeys.  For,  difficult  as 
it  is  to  realise,  the  apparently  simplest 
form  of  construction  is  by  far  the  most 
difficult :  and  the  straightforward  nar- 
rative of  men  and  women's  feelings  and 
passions,  of  anything  save  their  merest 
outward  acts  ;  the  narrative  which 
makes  the  thing  pass  naturally  before 
the  reader's  mind,  is  by  far  the  most 
difficult,  as  it  is  the  most  perfect.     You 
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will  romcMiiluT  that  Juiif  and  C/ttn'ssa 
a IV  wrilliMi  in  letters,  U'tTther  and 
.7i/i»////#'  as  I'onfi'ssions  witli  postscripts  ; 
nav,  tliat  oven  Ilomor  and  the  AniMiin 
J\'iX/i/.\'  r.innot  y^ci  alonj^  save  on  a  sys- 
tem ot'  narrative  witliin  narrative  ;  so 
U^i\)i  ili»es  il  lake  to  >jet  to  the  straight- 
forward narrative  oi  Thackerav,  let 
alone  tliat  of  Tidstov.      For  a  narrative 
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may  be  in  I  lie  tiiird  person,  and  may 
leave oni  all  nieniitMi  of  eye-witness  nar- 
r.ition,  and  yet  l>e  far  from  what  I  call 
straiijht forward.  Take,  fi»r  instance, 
the  form  of  novel  aih-pted  hy  Georji^e 
KHot  in  A.:\i"i  I^t\:<\  .\/i\ij\\'»uf\-/i^  J)c- 
».■•.'..■'.;-- in  all  save  her  masterpiece, 
which  lias  the  directness  v»f  an  aiiti^hiojj- 
raphy  -  4' ■;.•  Mi.'!  .'v  /■./  F,\'ss.  This 
fvM  in  I  sJiould  characterise  as  that  of  /';<• 
'.'. •. . .'  !\. :.':  :. /*  / •;  .»■. ;' '.\\> ,  a lul  i I  is  w e  1 1 
wo: til  your  lu^tice  because  it  is  more  or 
Icns  the  tvoical  Iv^r'.n  K^i  the  Kiiirlish 
th!ee-Vv»l*.i'.ne  r.v^vcl.  1:  rcpre>cnis  a 
co:n:vv»:v.ise    wi::i    :!ui:    vliiVicult    thinvT. 
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the  form  in  which  any  story  is  told  in- 
evitably reacts  on  the  matter. 

Take  At/aM  Bede,  The  hero  is  sup- 
posed to  be  exceedingly  reserved,  more 
than  reserved,  one  of  those  strenuous 
natures  which  cannot  express  their  feel- 
ings even  to  themselves,  and  run  away 
and  hide  in  a  hole  whenever  they  do 
know  themselves  to  be  feeling.  But, 
owing  to  the  division  of  the  book  into 
scenes,  and  connecting  links  between 
the  scenes,  one  has  the  impression  of 
Adam  Heile,  perpetually  en  sc^ne^  with 
appropriate  background  of  carpenter's 
shop  or  woiui,  and  a  chorus  of  village 
rustics  ;  Adam  Bede  always  saying 
something  or  doing  something,  talking 
ti>  his  dog.  shouldering  his  tools,  eating 
his  breakfast,   in   such  a  wav  that  the 
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dullest  spectators  may  recognise  what 
he  is  feeling  and  thinking.  Now,  to 
make  an  inexplicit  personage  always 
explain  Iiimself  is  only  equalled  by  mak- 
ing an  unanalytical  person  perpetually 
analvse  himself  :  and.  bv  the  svstem  of 
scenes,  by  having  to  represent  the  per- 
sonage walking  inimersed  in  thoughts, 
hi:rr\i:'.g  alo::g  I'.i'.I  v  :"  connicting  feel- 
invjs.  ::i:s  is  ::;e  verv  :n::Tess:v.n  which  we 
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coitirary.  a:>:ut  Arthur  and 
He::y.  wi:  ^so  r-::s:\r:*.:::es  were  certainly 
no:  vi'.io  :.>  cver-r.:us:h  i:::rospec::on. 
N.  -.v  y.^u  w:'.'.  rti^irk  :h.i:  this  division 
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MIDSUMMER   IN   THE   CITY. 

(East  Side.) 

Gray  pave,  gray  dust ;  a  blur  of  heavy  heat. 
It  seems  as  if  God's  breath  had  never  been 

Blown  over  waves  of  crested,  yellowing  wheat 
Or  fields  wherein  rich  grasses  bend  and  lean, 
To  bless  this  dreadful  spot  with  dreams  of  green. 

Deep,  shadowy,  world-old  forests,  cool  and  sweet. 

Gaunt,  staggering  houses  leer  upon  the  street 
Like  loathly  hags,  half-witches,  sometime  seen 

Or  guessed  at  in  some  midnight  mountain-meet. 
Day  shows  its  shame  ;  night's  an  accursed  screen 
Whereunder  vile  things  slink,  obscure,  unclean. 

That  hide  at  the  first  coming  of  dawn's  feet. 

Black,  slimy  passages  worm  through  the  block 
Like  roots,  and  midway  burst  in  hideous  flower 

Of  fetid  courts — foul,  formless,  vague,  that  shock 
Like  some  abortion  born  to  make  an  hour 
One  shuddering  remembrance  of  Hell's  power 

And  Heaven  itself  seem  but  a  dreary  mock. 

Look  down  into  this  evil  flower,  this  sink. 

This  loathsome  pit,  where  puny  children  crawl. 

What  breasts  could  give  such  bloodless  creatures  drink  ? 
What  fiend  could  father  them  ?     If  that  were  all  ! 
You  blench,  you  pale.     Is  God,  then,  out  of  call  } 

Ah,  but  perchance  He  sleeps,  or  eats,  you  think  ? 

Nay,  look,  look  down.     What !  does  it  stir  the  hair  ? 

True  !  souls  rot  there  like  bodies,  if  one  knows. 
'Tis  the  Sphinx-riddle.     Guess  it,  if  you  dare. 

The  answer  ?     This.     See,  yoi-der,  where  there  goes 

A  ragged  child  that  hugs  a  ruined  rose 
With  eyes  of  rapture  innocent  as  prayer. 

Periey  A,  Child. 


New  York  City, 
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ANDREW   LANG   AS   A    POET. 


When  the  little  volume  of  Ballads  and 
Lyrics  of  Old  France  appeared  in  its 
dainty  white  and  gold  in  1873,  more 
than  one  lover  of  poetry  felt 

"  like  a  man  abroad  at  morn 

When  fini  Ihe  liquid  note  beloved  of  men 

Cornea  flving  over  many  *  windy  wave 

To  Briuw.'^ 

The  voice,  indeed,  was  not  wholly  new, 

but  it  was  young  and  singularly  sweet  ; 

and  in  it  there  were  cadences  the  fresh- 


ness and  tenderness  of  which  were  of 
delightful  promise  at  a  moment  when 
Tennyson  and  Swinburne  were  devoting 
themselves  to  "  Queen  Mary"  and 
"  Bothwell,"  when  William  Morris  was 
wasting  brilliant  craftsmanship  on  the 
"^neid,"  and  Browning  was  revelling 
in  the  Hesperian  bowers  of  "  Red  Cot- 
ton Nightcap  Country."-  Mr.  Lang  has 
himself  somewhat  despitefully  imputed 
to  his  early  work  "  the  demerits  of 
imitative  and  even  of  undergraduate 
rhyme,"  but  while  one  may  admit  that 
the  poet  had  not  found  Aimsff/  v/htxi  he 
penned  such  lines  as 

"  The  languid  sunset,  mother  of  roses, 
Lingers,  a  light  on  the  magic  seas," 

there  was  more  than  sufficient  in  Ballads 
and  Lyrics  to  justify  "  people  he  liked  in 


liking  them"  and  certain  unconsidered 
strangers  in  expecting  memorable  things 
from  him,  Confining  one's  self  to  the 
original  poems — though  the  transla- 
tions, which  fill  more  than  half  the  vol- 
ume, afford  admirable  proof  of  metrical 
equipment  and  poetic  sympathy — need 
one  do  more  in  the  way  of  evidence 
than  refer  to  the  gentle  tenderness  of 
"  Twilight  on  Tweed,"  with  its  "  water 
from  the  Border  hills,"  its  air  haunted 
by  the  ballads  "  borne  out  of  long  ago,"' 
its  trout  plashing  beneath  the  blossomed 
tree,  and  its  glimpse  of  green  Eildon  ; 
or  to  the  fine  conception  of  "  They  hear 
the  Sirens  for  the  second  time  ;"  or  the 
spiritual  elevation  of  "  The  Lost  Path" 
—  that  forgotten  mode  of  ecstasy 
"  whereby,  as  Porphyry  saith,  his  soul, 
becoming  free  from  his  deathly  flesh, 
was  made  one  with  the  Spirit  that  is  in 
the  World?"  One  sonnet,  however,  I 
must  quote — aglow  with  the  yearning 
and  vision  of  the  poetic  twenties,  before 
Mr.  Lang  dallied  in  the  primrose  paths 
of  the  Ballade,  and  long  before  he  be- 
gan to  gibe  at  "  the  mavis  of  his  early 
morn."  Itiscalled  "  Metempsychosis.  ' 
"  I  shall  not  see  Ihee,  nay,  but  I  shall  know. 

Perchance,  thy  grey  eyes  in  another's  eyes. 
Shall  guess  ihy  curls  in  gracious  locks  that  flo<r 

On  purest  brows,  yea,  and  in  swift  surmise 

Shall  loUow  and  track  and  find  thee  in  disguise 
Of  all  sad  things,  and  fair,  where  sunsets  glow. 
When  through  the  scent  of  heather,  faint  and  low. 

The  weak  wind  whispers  to  ihe  day  that  dies. 

"  From  all  sweet  art,  and  out  of  all  "  old  rhyme," 
Thine  eyes  and  lips  arc  light  and  song  to  me  ; 

The  shadows  of  the  beauty  of  all  tim< 

Carven  and  sung,  arc  only  shapes  of  Ihee  ; 

Alas,  the  shadowy  shapes  !  ah,  sweet  my  dear. 

Shall  life  or  death  bring  all  Ihy  being  near  ?" 

Here,  too — in  verse  so  musical  thai  in 
reading  it  after  rhymed  measures  one 
does  not  for  some  time  perceive  that  it 
is  rhymeless — we  have  the  poet's  first 
conception  of  Helen  of  Troy.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  off  and  on,  Mr.  Lang  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  worship  of  that  imperish- 
able beauty.  His  most  important  work 
consists  of  her  story,  and  again  as  late 
as  1890,  when  he  collaborated  with  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard  in  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ingly picturesque  and  imaginative — and 
strangely  enough  one  of  the  least  appre- 
ciated— of  recent  romances,  The  World" t 
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^,  it  was  Helen  who  was  the  hero- 
far  as  I  can  gather,  the  most  popu- 
Mr.  Lang's  poems  is  the  XXII, 
des  in  Blue  China  (1880).  They  are 
htful  reading  ;  airy,  graceful,  hu- 
us  ;  the  freaks  and  fancies  of  a 
Ariel.  Recollect  the  melody  of  the 
lade  of  the  Midnight  Forest,"  the 
ous  quaintness  of  the  **  Blue 
1"  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
ig,  the  racy  piquancy  of  the  **  Bal- 
of  the  Tweed,"  the  characteristic 
r  of  •*  The  Royal  Game  of  Golf"— 

ce,  faith  you're  improving  a  wee, 

id.  Lord,  man,  they  tell  me  you're  keen ; 

'  the  best  o'  advice  that  can  be, 

ik*  aye  tent  to  be  up  on  the  green  1" 

we  laughed  over  all  that  fifteen 
ago,  and  how  often  we  have  smiled 
!  But,  alas,  with  the  exception  of 
ne  sonnet  **  In  Ithaca,"  I  find  little 
fulfils  the  early  promise.  Two 
later,  however,  Helen  of  Troy^  in 
ooks — nearly  2500  lines — realised 
cpectations  which  had  been  aroused 
e  reading  of  the  volume  of  1872. 
e  lines  of  the  poets  of  to-day  have 
I  in  pleasant  places  ;  an  ode  or  a 
1  suffices  to  create  a  reputation. 
:an  almost  regret,  for  its  sake,  that 
ublication  of  Helen  of  Troy  was  not 
•oned  for  a  dozen  years.  What  a 
ish"  it  would  have  made  in  these 
of  small  outputs  and  quick  re- 
!  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  rec- 
5  the  great  army  of  the  disappoint- 
remember  that  so  noble  a  piece  of 
has  never  passed  into  a  second  edi- 
and  that  in  the  survey  of  recent 
c  achievement  the  references  to  it 
y  no  means  as  plentiful  as  mice  in 
i^onia.  It  may  be  that  age  has  with- 
and  custom  staled  the  infinite  vari- 
of  the  **  dream  of  the  world's 
I  ;"  possibly  we  are  tired  of  phan- 
,  and  hunger  for  the  womanhood 
ur  time ;  but  one  would  have 
jrht  that  the  old  story  had  not  yet 
ts  spell,  especially  when  told  with 
eauty  and  power,  the  imagination, 
vivid  truthfulness,  the  emotion, 
I  lift  these  six  books  into  the  re- 
of  great  poetry. 

e  claim  I  have  made  for  this  epic- 
tie  is  a  large  one,  but  did  space 

it  would   be  easy,    and   no   less 
ant,   to   substantiate   it  by  quota- 

In  this  case,  however,  any  reason- 
limited    extracts   would   resemble 


the  bricks  of  the  house-agent  in  Hier- 
ocles.  From  the  first  appearance  of 
Helen  with  Hermione, 


"  A  little  maiden  of  long  summers  three. 


ft 


nestling  against  her  bosom — I  had 
thought  Mr.  Lang  despised  children, 
but  what  poet  does  not  love  them  ? — and 
peeping  out  half  afraid  at  the  strangers, 
down  to  the  strangely  placid  time  when 
she  and  Menelaus,  once  more  together 
in  the  old  home,  beheld 

**  The  counted  years  of  mortal  life  go  by," 

the  Story  is  full  of  rememberable  pas- 
sages. As  in  a  dream,  forgetful  of  the 
past,  spell-drawn  by  fate,  Helen  wan- 
ders forth  to  her  destiny,  innocent  land 
unconscious, 

"  When   the  red    rose   of  dawn    outburned  the 
white  ;" 

and  this  dream-state  continues  through 
the  long  voyage  by  many  an  island  fort 
and  haven,  past  red-prow'd  barks  Egyp- 
tian, the  rich  island-town  begirt  by 
war,  the  lonely  tunny-fisher  on  his  rocky 
watch-tower,  and  long  afterwards,  till 
Paris  slays  in  her  presence  his  own  son 
by  CEnone  and  CEnone's  curse  descends 
upon  her.  Then  by  the  will  of  the  evil 
goddess  the  cloud  rolls  away  from  Hel- 
en's memory,  and  she  knows  herself, 
and  sees  her  home,  the  city  of  the  rifted 
hill,  fair  Lacedemon,  and  hears  the  cry 
of  her  little  child.  This  lapse  and  tem- 
porary restoration  of  memory  are  the 
most  tragic  and  pathetic  incidents  in 
the  poem,  and  they  are  matched  by  the 
appearance  of  CEnone,  first  at  the  fu- 
neral pile  of  her  son,  and,  long  years 
afterwards,  at  that  of  the  father  who 
unwittingly  slew  him.  Of  the  same 
lofty  strain  is  Helen's  contempt  for 
Paris  and  her  seclusion  from  the  little 
world  she  lived  in. 

"  But  she,  in  longing  for  her  lord  and  home. 
And  scorn  of  her  wild  lover,  did  withdraw 
From  all  men's  eyes ;  but  in  the  night  would 
roam 
Till  drowsy  watchmen  of  the  city  saw 
A  shadowy  shape  that  chill'd  the  night  with 
awe. 
Treading  the  battlements  ;  and  like  a  ghost 

She  stretched  her  lovely  arms  without  a  flaw 
In  shame  and  longing  to  the  Argive  host." 

Nor  can  similar  praise  be  denied  to  the 
closing  scene  in  which  Menelaus,  after 
the  sack  of  Ilion,  bade  the  army  fall 
upon  her  and  stone  her  to  death. 
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"  But  each  man  stood  and  mused  on  Helen's  face, 
And  her  undream'd  of  beauty,  brought  so 
nigh 
On  that  bleak  plain,  within  that  ruin*d  place  ;" 

and  let  fall  the  gathered  flints  and  stole 
away. 

But  what  notion  does  all  this  give  of 
the  poem  ?  None  ;  in  these  cases  the 
critics,  like  the  auld  folk  in  a  bunker, 
**  are  nae  gude  ava*,"  and  the  epic  no 
less  than  the  golfing  is  discredited. 

In  1885  Mr.  Lang  published  Rhymes  d 
la  Mode^  and  in  1888  Grass  of  Parnassus ^ 
and  of  these  I  have  left  myself  scant 
room  to  speak.  Among  some  beautiful 
poems  and  many  lovely  lines — witness 
these  rudely  torn  from  their  context — 

*'  Between  the  green  sky  and  the  grey  ;'* 

**  Beside  his  friends,  on  the  grey  hill, 
Where  rains  weep,  and  the  curlews  shrill, 
And  the  brown  water  wanders  by  ;" 

"  I/ush^  ah  hush^  the  scythes  are  saying  ," 

and  such  poems  as  **  Almae  Matres," 
**  Desiderium/*  **  Romance,"  **  Seekers 
for  a  City,*'  *' Clevedon  Church,"  and 


'*  Pen  and  Ink" — one  finds  that  the 
poet  has  reverted  to  the  merr}',  dilet- 
tante, half-mocking  spirit  of  the  XXII. 
Ballades,  A  curious  significance  seems 
to  be  given  to  this  reversion  by  the  per- 
sonal note  in  **  The  Spinet." 

"  A  jingling  harmony  it  makes. 

My  heart,  my  lyre,  my  old  Spinet, 

And  now  a  memory  it  wakes. 
And  now  the  music  means  '  forget,' 

And  little  heed  the  player  takes 
Howe'erthe  thoughtful  critic  fret." 

Worse  still,  in  Ban  and  Arritre  Ban^ 
issued  last  year,  Mr.  Lang  "  blasphemes 
the  great  white  goddess  to  her  face"  in 
"The  Poet's  Apology."  Who  would 
have  suspected  this  in  the  author  of  the 
Ballads  and  Lyrics  of  Old  France  ;  who 
can  forgive  it  in  the  author  of  Helen  of 
Troy  ? 

"  Scanty  sacrifice  she  won 
When  her  very  best  she'd  done, 
And  at  her  they  poked  their  fun 
In  Reviews." 

As  if  that  mattered  a  single  particle  ! 

William  Canton. 


THE   LOVER  TO   HIS   VERSE. 

Little  lyric,  lightly  lilting. 

Swiftly  speed  thy  flight  to  her, 
Armed  with  love  go  bravely  tilting, 

Strive  her  armoured  heart  to  stir. 
Tell  her  in  thy  soft,  impassioned 

Speech  the  story  of  the  night 
When  thy  tender  lines  were  fashioned. 

Born  of  love's  enduring  light  : 
How  when  evening  deepened,  darkened, 

Sweeping  sunlight  from  the  land. 
You  and  I  together  hearkened 

For  her  whisper  of  command. 
Had  it  reached  us — then  together 

We  had  hastened  to  her  side. 
There  through  clouds  and  shining  weather, 

Calm,  contented,  to  abide. 
Little  lyric,  full  fruition 

Of  a  gladness  and  a  pain, 
Tell  her,  this  shall  be  your  mission. 

That  to  win  her  I  am  fain  ; 
That  to  woo  her,  storm  her,  sue  her 

In  my  heart  dim  pleadings  stir  ; 

Singing,  ringing,  winging  to  her. 

Little  lyric,  soften  her  ! 

Guy  Wetmore  Carryl, 
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DRUMSHEUGH'S   LOVE    STORY. 


By  the  Author  of  **  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush." 


When  Leezabeth  brought  word  that 
Dr.  MacLure  had  ridden  into  the*  *close,'* 
Drumsheugh  knew  for  what  end  he  had 
come,  but  it  was  characteristic  of  Drum- 
tochty  that  after  they  had  exhausted 
local  affairs,  he  should  be  stricken  dumb 
and  stare  into  the  fire  with  averted  face. 
For  a  space  the  doctor  sat  silent,  because 
we  respected  one  another's  souls  in  the 
Glen,  and  understood  the  agony  of  seri- 
ous speech,  but  at  last  he  judged  it  right 
to  give  assistance. 

'*  Ye  said  laist  nicht  that  ye  hed  some- 
thing tae  say." 

**  A'm  comin'  tae't  ;  juist  gie  me  twa 
meenuts  mair.'*  But  it  was  ten  before 
Drumsheugh  opened  his  mouth,  al- 
though he  arranged  himself  in  his  chair 
and  made  as  though  he  would  speak 
three  times. 

**  Weelum,"  he  said  at  last,  and  then 
he  stopped,  for  his  courage  had  failed. 

*•  A*m  hearin*.  Drum  ;  tak  yir  ain 
time  ;  the  fire's  needin'  mendin*,"  and 
the  light,  blazing  up  suddenly,  showed 
another  Drumsheugh  than  was  known 
on  Muirtown  market. 

**  It's  no  easy,  Weelum,  tae  say  ony- 
■  thing  that  gangs  deeper  than  the  weather 
an*  cattle  beasts. ' *     Drumsheugh  passed 
his  hand  across  his  forehead,  and  Mac- 
Lure's  pity  was  stirred. 

**  Gin  ye  hae  dune  onything  wrang, 
an'  ye  want  tae  relieve  yir  mind,  ye  may 
lippen  tae  me,  Drumsheugh,  though  it 
titch  yir  life.  A'  can  haud  ma  tongue, 
an'  a'm  a  leal  man." 

"  A'  thocht  it  wesna  that,"  as  Drums- 
heugh shook  his  head  ;  "a'm  jidgin' 
that  ye  hae  a  sorrow  the  Glen  disna  ken, 
and  wud  like  an  auld  freend  tae  feel  the 
wecht  o't  wi'  ye." 

Drumsheugh  looked  as  if  that  was 
nearer  the  mark,  but  still  he  was  silent. 

"  A*  ken  what  ye're  feelin',  for  a'  cud- 
na  speak  masel,"  and  then  he  added,  at 
the  sight  of  his  friend's  face,  "  Dinna 
gar  yirsel  speak  against  yir  wull.  We 
'ill  say  naethin'  mair  aboot  it.  .  .  . 
Did  ye  hear  o'  Hillocks  coupin*  intae 
the  drift  till  there  wes  naethin*  seen  but 
his  heels,  and  Gormack  sayin*,  *  Whar 
are  ye  aff  tae  noo,  Hillocks  ? '  " 
\       "A'  maun  speak,"  burst  out  Drums- 


heugh ;  "  a've  carried  ma  tribble  for 
mair  than  thirty  year,  and  cud  hae  borne 
it  till  the  end,  but  ae  thing  a*  canna 
stand,  an'  that  is,  that  aither  you  or  me 
dee  afore  a've  cleared  ma  name.*' 

"  Yir  name  ?"  and  the  doctor  regarded 
Drumsheugh  with  amazement. 

"  Aye,  ma  character  ;  a've  naethin' 
else,  Weelum,  naither  wife  nor  bairns, 
so  a'm  jealous  o't,  though  fouk  michtna 
think  it. 

"  Noo,  gin  onybody  in  Muirtown  askit 
ma  certeeficat  o'  a  Drumtochty  neebur, 
gie  me  his  answer,"  and  Drumsheugh 
turned  suddenly  on  MacLure,  who  was 
much  confused. 

"  Nae  Drumtochty  man  wud  say  ony 
ill  o'  ye  ;  he  daurna,  for  ye've  gien  him 
nae  occasion,  an'  ye  surely  ken  that  yir- 
sel withoot  askin'."  But  Drumsheugh 
was  still  waiting. 

"  He  micht  say  that  ye  were  juist  a 
wee,"  and  then  he  broke  off,  "  but  what 
need  ye  care  for  the  havers  of  a  market  ? 
Fouk  'ill  hae  their  joke." 

"  Ye  said  a  wee  ;  what  is't,  Weelum  ?" 
and  the  doctor  saw  there  was  to  be  no 
escape. 

"  Weel,  they  micht  maybe  say  be-l 
hind  yir  back,  Drum,  what  some  o*  them! 
wud  say  tae  yir  face,  meanin'  nae  evil, 
ye  ken,  that  ye  were  .  .  .  carefu',  in 
fact,  an*  .  .  .  keen  aboot  the  baubees. 
Naethin'  mair  nor  worse  than  that,  as 
a'm  sittin'  here." 

"  Naethin'  mair,  said  ye?"  Drums- 
heugh spoke  with  much  bitterness — 
"  an'  is  yon  little  ?  *  Carefu'  '  ;  ye're  a 
gude-hearted  man,  Weelum  ;  miser's 
nearer  it,  a'm  dootin',  a  wratch  that  'ill 
hae  the  laist  penny  in  a  bargain,  and  no 
spend  a  saxpence  gin  he  can  keep  it." 

MacLure  saw  it  was  not  a  time  to  speak. 

"  They've  hed  mony  a  lauch  in  the 
train  ower  ma  tigs  wi'  the  dealers,  an' 
some  o'  them  wud  hae  liked  tae  hevcam 
aff  as  weel — a  cratur  like  Milton  ;  but 
what  dis  Burnbrae,  'at  coonted  his  verra 
livin'  less  than  his  principles,  or  auld 
Domsie,  that's  dead  an'  gane  noo,  'at 
wud  hae  spent  his  laist  shillin'  sending 
a  laddie  tae  the  College — he  gied  it  tae 
me  aince  het,  like  the  man  he  wes— or 
the  minister,  wha  wud  dee  raither  than 
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condescend  tae  a  meanness,  or  what 
can  .  .  .  Marget  Hoo  think  o*  me  ?" 
and  the  wail  in  Drumsheugh's  voice 
went  to  the  heart  of  MacLure. 
/  **  Dinna  tak  on  like  this,  Drum  ;  it's 
waesome  tae  hear  ye,  an'  it's  clean 
havers  ye're  speakin*  the  nicht.  Didna 
Domsie  get  mony  a  note  frae  ye  for  his 
college  laddies  ? — a've  heard  him  on't — 
an'  it  wes  you  'at  paid  Geordie  Hoo's 
fees,  an*  wha  wes't  brocht  Sir  George 
an*  savit  Annie  Mitchell's  life  .  .   .  ?" 

**  That  didna  cost  me  muckle  in  the 
end,  sin*  it  wes  yourdaein*  an*  no  mine  ; 
an'  as  for  the  bit  fees  for  the  puir  schol- 
ars, they  were  naethin'  ava. 

**  Na,  na,  Weelum,  it  'ill  no  dae.  A' 
ken  the  hert  o'  ye  weel,  and  ye  'ill  stan' 
by  yirfreend  through  fair  and  foul  ;  but 
a'm  gaein'  tae  clear  things  up  aince  for 
a'  ;  a'll  never  gang  through  this  again. 

**  It's  no  the  Glen  a'm  thinkin'  aboot 
the  nicht ;  a*  wud  like  tae  hae  their  gude 
opinion,  an'  a'm  no  what  they're  consid- 
erin'  me,  but  a*  canna  gie  them  the  facts 
o*  the  case,  an*  ...  a'  maun  juist  dee 
as  a*  hev  lived. 

**  What  cuts  me  tae  the  hert  is  that 
the  twa  fouk  a'  luve  sud  hae  reason  tae 
jidge  me  a  miser ;  ane  o'  them  wull 
never  ken  her  mistake,  but  a'll  pit  masel 
richt  wi'  the  ither.  Weelum,  for  what 
div  ye  think  a've  been  scrapin*  for  a* 
thae  years  V* 

**  Weel,  gin  ye  wuU  hae  ma  mind," 
said  the  doctor,  slowly,  **  a'  believed  ye 
hed  been  crossed  in  luve,  for  ye  telt  me 
as  much  yersel.   ..." 

•*  Ye're  richt,  Weelum  ;  a'll  tell  ye 
mair  the  nicht  ;  gang  on." 

**  It  cam  tae  ma  mind  that  ye  turned 
tae  bargainin'  an'  savin',  no  for  greed— 
a'  kent  there  wes  nae  greed  in  ye  ;  div 
ye  suppose  a'  cudna  tell  the  differ  atween 
ma  freend  an'  Milton  ?— but  for  a  troke 
tae  keep  yir  mind  aff  .  .  .  aff  yir  sor- 
row." 

**  Thank  ye,  Weelum,  thank  ye  kind- 
ly, but  it  wesnaeven  that  that  a've  lived 
barer  than  ony  plooman  for  the  best 
part  o'  ma  life  ;  a'  tell  ye,  beyond  ma 
stockin'  a'm  no  worth  twa  hunder  pund 
this  nicht. 

**It  wes  for  anither  a'  githered,  an| 
as  fast  as  I  got  the  gear  a'  gied  it  avva," 
and  Drumsheugh  sprang  to  his  feet,  his 
eyes  shining  ;  "  it  wes  for  luve's  sake  a' 
haggled  an'  schemed  an'  stairved  an' 
toiled  till  a've  been  a  byword  at  kirk 
and  market  for  nearness  ;  a'  did  it  a'  an' 


bore  it  a*  for  ma  luve,  an'  for  .  .  .  ma 
luve  a'  wud  hae  dune  ten  times  mair. 
**  Did  ye  ken  wha  it  wes,  Weelum  Y* 
"  Ye  never  mentioned  her  name,  but 
a*  jaloosed,  an*  there's  nane  like  her  in 
the  Glen.  .  .  .** 

"  No,  nor  in  braid  Scotland  for  me  ! 
She  *ill  aye  be  the  bonniest  as  weel  as  the 
noblest  o'  weemen  in  ma  een  till  they  be 
steikit  in  deith.  But  ye  never  saw  Mar- 
get  in  her  bloom,  when  the  blossom  wes 
on  the  tree,  for  a*  mind  ye  were  awa  in 
Edinburgh  thae  years,  learning  yir  busi- 


ness. 


A*  left  the  schule  afore  she  cam,  an* 
the  first  time  a*  ever  kent  Marget  richt 
wes  the  day  she  settled  wi*  her  mither 
in  the  cottar*s  hoose  on  Drumsheugh, 
an*  she*s  hed  ma  hert  sin*  that  'oor. 

"  It  wesna  her  winsome  faccL  nor  her 
gentle  ways  that  drew  me,  Weelum  ;  it 
wes  .  .  .  her  soul,  the  gudeness  'at 
lookit  oot  on  the  warld  through  yon 
grey  een,  sae  serious,  thochtfu',  kindly. 

**  Nae  man  cud  say  a  rouch  word  or 
hae  a  ill  thocht  in  her  presence  ;  she 
made  ye  better  juist  tae  hear  her  speak 
an'  Stan'  aside  her  at  the  wark. 

"  A'  hardly  ever  spoke  tae  her  for  the 
three  year  she  wes  wi's,  an'  a*  said  na 
word  o'  luve.  A'  houpit  some  day  tae 
win  her,  an'  a'  wes  mair  than  content  tae 
hae  her  near  me.  Thae  years  were  bit- 
ter tae  me  aifterwards,  but,  man,  a* 
wudna  be  withoot  them  noo  ;  they're  a' 
the  time  a'  ever  hed  wi'  Marget. 

"  A'm  a-wearyin'  ye,  VV^eelum,  wi' 
what  can  be  little  mair  than  havers  tae 
anither  man  ;"  but  at  the  look  on  the 
doctor's  face,  he  added,  "  A'll  tell  ye  a' 
then,  an'  .  .  .  a'll  never  mention  her 
name  again.  Ye're  the  only  man  ever 
heard  me  say  *  Marget '  like  this. 

**  Weelum,  a'  wes  a  man  thae  days, 
an'  thochts  cam  tae  me  'at  gared  the 
hert  leap  in  ma  briest,  and  ma  blude  rin 
like  the  Tochty  in  flood.  ^  When  a'  drave 
the  scythe  through  the  corn  in  hairst, 
and  Marget  lifted  the  gowden  swathe 
ahint  me,  a'  said,  *  This  is  hoo  a'll  toil 
an'  fecht  for  her  a'  the  days  o'  oor  life  '  ; 
an'  when  she  gied  me  the  sheaves  at  the 
mill  for  the  threshin',  *  This  is  hoo  she 
'ill  bring  a'  guid  things  tae  ma  hame.' 

**  Aince  her  hand  touched  mine — a*  see  \ 
a  withered  forget-me-not  among  the  aits 
thismeenut — an'  .  .  .  that  wes  the  only 
time  ;  a'  never  hed  her  hand  in  mine 
.  .  .  a'  hoddit  the  floor,  an',  Weelum, 
a*  hev  it  tae  this  day. 
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**  There's  a  stile  on  the  road  tae  the 
hill,  an*  a  hawthorn  tree  at  the  side  o*t  ; 
it  wes  there  she  met  me  ae  sweet  simmer 
evenin',  when  the  com  wes  turnin*  yel- 
low, an'  telt  me  they  wud  be  leavin' 
their  hoose  at  Martinmas.  Her  face  hed 
a  licht  on  it  a*  hed  never  seen.  *A*m 
tae  be  marrie't,'  she  said,  *  tae  William 
Howe  .  .  ."• 

**  Puir  lad,  puir  lad,  aifter  a*  yir 
houps  ;  did  ye  lat  her  ken  ?** 

**  Na,  na  ;  it  wes  ower  late,  an*  wud 
only  hae  vexed  her.  Howe  and  her  hed 
been  bairns  thegither,  an'  a've  heard  he 
wes  kind  tae  her  father  when  he  wes 
sober  (weakly),  an'  so  ...  he  got  her 
hert.  A'  cudna  hae  changed  her,  but 
a'  micht  hae  made  her  meeserable. 

**  A'  leaned  ower  that  stile  for  twa 
lang  oors.  Mony  a  time  a've  been  there 
sin*  then,  by  nicht  and  day.  Hoo  the 
Glen  wud  lauch,  for  a'm  no  the  man 
they  see.  A*  saw  the  sun  gae  doon  that 
nicht,  an'  a'  felt  the  darkness  fa*  on  me, 
an'  a*  kent  the  licht  hed  gane  oot  o'  ma 
life  for  ever." 

,  "^"Ye  carried  yersel  like  a  man, 
though,  "and  the  doctor's  voice  was  full 
of  pride,  **  but  ye've  hed  a  sair  battle, 
Drum,  an*  nae  man  tae  say  weel  dune.'* 

•*  Dinna  speak  that  wy,  Weelum,  for 
a'm  no  sae  gude  as  ye're  thinkin'  ;  frae 
that  oor  tae  Geordie*s  illness  a*  never 
spak  ae  word  o'  kindness  tae  Marget, 
an'  gin  hatred  wud  hae  killed  him,  she 
wud  hae  lost  her  bridegroom. 

**  Gude  forgie  me,"  and  the  drops 
stood  on  Drumsheugh's  forehead. 
*•  When  Hoo  cudna  pay,  and  he  wes  tae 
be  turned  oot  of  Whinnie  Knowe,  a' 
lauched  tae  masel,  though  there  isna  a 
kinder,  simpler  heart  in  the  Glen  than 
puir  Whinnie's.  There  maun  be  some 
truth  in  thae  auld  stories  aboot  a  deevil  ; 
he  hed  an  awfu'  grup  o'  me  the  end  o' 
that  year. 

**  But  a*  never hatit  her  ;  a'  think  a've 
luvit  her  mair  every  year  ;  and  when  a' 
thocht  o'  her  trachlin*  in  some  bit  hoosie 
as  a  plooman's  wife,  wha  wes  fit  for  a 
castle,  ma  hert  wes  melted. 

**  Gin  she  hed  gien  me  her  luve,  wha 
never  knew  a'  wantit  it,  a'  wud  hae  spilt 
ma  blude  afore  ye  knew  care,  an'  though 
ye  sees  me  naethin'  but  a  cankered,  con- 
trackit  auld  carle  this  day,  a'  wud  hae 
made  her  happy  aince,  Weelum.  A' 
wes  different  when  a*  wes  young,"  and 
Drumsheugh  appealed  to  his  friend. 
Dinna  misca  yersel  tae  me,  Drum  ; 
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it*s  nae  use,"  said  the  doctor,  with_a 
shaky  voice. 

**  Weel,  it  wesna  tae  be,"  resumed 
Drumsheugh  after  a  little  ;  "  a'  cudna 
be  her  man,  but  it  seemed  tae  me  ae  day 
that  a'  micht  work  for  Marget  a'  the 
same,  an'  naebody  wud  ken.  So  a' 
gied  intae  Muirtown  an'  got  a  writer — " 

The  doctor  sprang  to  his  feet  in  such 
excitement  as  was  hardly  known  in 
Drumtochty. 

"  What  a  fule  ye've  made  o'  the 
Glen,  Drumsheugh,  and  what  a  heepo- 
crite  ye've  been.  It  wes  you  then  that 
sent  hame  the  money  frae  Ameriky  'at 
cleared  Whinnie's  feet  and  set  Marget 
and  him  up  bien  (plentiful)  like  on  their 
merrige,"  and  then  MacLure  could  do 
the  rest  for  himself  without  assistance. 

"  It  wud  be  you  tae  'at  started  Whin- 
nie again  aifter  the  Pleuro  took  his  cat- 
tle,ffor  he  wes  aye  an  unlucky  wratch^ 
an'  if  it  wesna  you  that  deed  oot  in  New 
York  and  savit  him  ten  years  ago,  when 
the  stupid  body  pit  his  name  tae  Pig« 
gie's  bill.  It's  you  'at  wes  Winnie's  far- 
awa'  cousin,  wha  hed  gotten  rich  and 
sent  hame  help  through  the  lawyer,  an' 
naebody  suspeckit  onything. 

"  Drumsheugh" — and  the  doctor,  who 
had  been  finding  the  room  too  small  for 
him,  came  to  a  halt  opposite  his  friend 
— "  ye're  the  maist  accomplished  leear 
'at's  ever  been  born  in  Drumtochty, 
an'  .  .  .  the  best  man  a'  ever  saw.  Eh, 
Drum, ' '  and  MacLure's  voice  sank, ' *  hoo 
little  we  kent  ye.  It's  an  awfu'  peety 
Domsie  didna  hear  o'  this  afore  he  slip- 
pit  awa'  ;  a'  can  see  him  straichtenin* 
himsel  at  the  story.  Jamie  Soutar  'ill 
be  michty  when  he  getsa  haud  o't.  .  .  ." 

Twice  Drumsheugh  had  tried  to  inter- 
rupt MacLure  and  failed,  but  now  he 
brought  his  hand  down  upon  the  table. 

"  Wud  ye  daur,  Weelum,  tae  mention 
ae  word  a'  hae  telt  ye  ootside  this  room  ? 

gin  a'  thocht  ye  wes  the  man "     And 

Drumsheugh's  face  was  blazing. 

**  Quiet,  man,  quiet  !  Ye  ken  a' 
wudna  withoot  yir  wull  ;  but  juist  ae 
man,  Jamie  Soutar.  Ye  'ill  lat  me 
share't  wi'  Jamie." 

"  No  even  Jamie  ;  an'  a'm  ashamed 
tae  hae  telt  yersel,  for  it  looks  like  boast- 
in'  ;  an'  aifter  a'  it  wes  a  bit  o'  comfort 
tae  me  in  ma  cauldrife  life. 

"  It's  been  a  gey  lang  trial,  Weelum  ; 
ye  canna  think  what  it  wes  tae  see  her 
sittin'  in  the  kirk  ilka  Sabbath  wi'  her 
man,  tae  follow  her  face  in  the  Psalms, 
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tae  catch  her  een  in  the  Saicrament,  an' 
tae  ken  that  a'  never  wud  say  *  Marget  * 
tae  her  in  luve. 

*'  For  thirty  year  an*  maira've  studied 
her,  an*  seen  her  broon  hair  that  wes 
like  gowd  in  the  sunlight  turn  grey,  and 
care  score  lines  on  her  face,  but  every 
year  she's  comelier  in  ma  een. 

**  Whinnie  telt  us  his  tribble  aboot  the 
bill  in  the  kirkyaird,  an'  a'  saw  the  marks 
o't  in  her  look.  There  wes  a  tear  ran 
doon  her  cheek  in  the  prayer,  an*  a'  .  .  . 
cud  hae  greet  wi*  her,  an'  then  ma  hert 
loupit  wi'  joy,  for  a'  thocht  there  'ill  be 
nae  tear  next  Sabbath. 

**  Whinnie  got  the  siller,  frae  his 
cousin,  ye  ken,  through  the  week,  an' 
settled  his  debt  on  Friday.  A*  met  him 
on  the  street,  an'  made  him  buy  a  silk 
goon  for  Marget  :  .  .  .  a'  gied  wi'  him 
tae  choose  it,  for  he's  little  jidgment, 
Whinnie." 

**  A*  wes  in  the  train  that  day  masel," 
broke  in  the  doctor,  '*  an'  a'  mind  Hil- 
locks daffin*  wi'  ye  that  nae  wumman 
cud  get  a  goon  oot  o'  you.    Sic  fules  an' 


waur. 


A*  didna  mind  that,  no  ae  straw, 
Weelum,  for  Marget  wes  ten  year 
younger  next  Sabbath,  an'  she  wore  ma 
goon  on  the  Saicrament.  A'  kent  what 
bocht  it,  an'  that  wes  eneuch  for  me. 

*'  It  didna  maitter  what  the  Glen  said, 
but  ae  thing  gied  tae  ma  hert,  an'  that 
wes  Marget's  thocht  o'  me  .  .  .  but  a* 
daurna  clear  masel. 

'*  We  were  stannin'  thegither  ae  Sab- 
bath"— Drumsheugh  spoke  as  one  giv- 
ing a  painful  memory,  on  which  he  had 
often  brooded — "  an'  gaein'  ower  the 
market,  an'  Hillocks  says,  *  A'  dinna  ken 


the  man  or  wumman  *at  'ill  get  a  baubee 
oot  o*  you,  Drumsheugh.  Ye' re  the 
hardest  lad  in  ten  pairishes.* 

*'  Marget  passed  that  meenut  tae  the 
kirk,  an*  ...  a*  saw  her  look.  Na,  it 
wesna  scorn,  nor  peety  ;  it  wes  sor- 
row. .  .  .  This  wes  a  bien  hoose  in  the 
auld  day  when  she  wes  on  the  fairm,  an' 
she  wes  wae  tae  see  sic  a  change  in  me. 
A'  hed  tae  borrow  the  money  through 
the  lawyer,  ye  ken,  an'  it  wes  a  fecht 
pay  in'  it  wi'  interest.  Aye,  but  it  wes  a 
pleesure  tae,  a'  that  a'll  ever  hev, 
Weelum.   ..." 

"  Did  ye  never  want  tae  .  .  .  tell 
her?"  and  the  doctor  looked  curiously 
at  Drumsheugh. 

**  Juist  aince,  Weelum,  in  her  gairden, 
an'  the  day  Geordie  deed.  Marget 
thankit  me  for  the  college  fees  and  bit 
expenses  a'  hed  paid.  *  A  father  cudna 
hae  been  kinder  tae  ma  laddie,'  she 
said,  an'  she  laid  her  hand  on  ma  airm. 
*  Ye're  a  gude  man,  a*  see  it  clear  this 
day,  an'  .  .  .  ma  hert  is  .  .  .  warm  tae 
ye.'  A'  ran  oot  o'  the  gairden.  A' 
micht  hae  broken  doon.  Oh  !  gin  Geor- 
die hed  been  ma  ain  laddie  an'  Marget 
.   .   .  ma  wife." 

MacLure  waited  a  little,  and  then  he 
quietly  left,  but  first  he  laid  his  hand  on 
his  friend's  shoulder  to  show  that  he 
understood. 

After  he  had  gone,  Drumsheugh 
opened  his  desk  and  took  out  a  with- 
ered flower.  He  pressed  it  again  and 
again  to  his  lips,  and  each  time  he  said 
**  Marget"  with  a  sob  that  rent  his  heart. 
It  was  the  forget-me-not. 

Ian  Maclarcfi, 

(  To  be  concluded,) 


EXPERIENCES    WITH    EDITORS. 


I.   Rejected  Addresses. 

Inasmuch  as  the  experience  of  the 
vast  majority  of  writers  begins  with  a 
series  of  soul-harrowing  rejections,  what- 
ever success  maybe  ultimately  attained, 
it  seems  in  accordance  with  the  fitness 
of  things  that  in  these  two  papers  of 
mine  the  editorial  refusals  should  take 
precedence. 

Editors  have  to  suffer  many  hard 
things  at  the  pens  or  tongues  of  con- 
tributors.     There   are  few  among  the 


competitors  for  their  approval  who  can 
be  brought  to  regard  them  in  a  dispas- 
sionate spirit  of  justice.  The  literary'' 
child  which  has  been  with  such  pains 
brought  forth — be  it  poem,  story,  essay, 
or  volume — is  so  dear  to  the  parent,  that 
any  failure  to  accord  it  due  appreciation 
is  nine  times  out  of  ten  taken  to  argue 
partiality,  prejudice,  or  crass  stupidity 
in  the  errant  editor. 

But,  as  every  editor  knows,  and  will 
not  be  slow  to  affirm,  this  is  far  from 
being  the  true  state  of  the  case.     There 
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are  few  conductors  of  periodicals  who 
do  not  very  much  prefer  sending  accept- 
ances rather  than  rejections.  It  is  only 
in  obedience  to  the  stern  dictates  of 
duty  that  they  so  frequently  decline 
with  thanks. 

The  very  manner  of  their  doing  this 
may  be  taken  as  sufficient  proof  of  the 
assertion.  Let  me  cite  some  illustra- 
tions from  my  own  budget.  Thus,  in 
the  early  days  of  my  apprenticeship,  be- 
fore I  could  lay  claim  to  the  merest 
shadow  of  a  reputation,  the  editor  of 
one  of  the  best-known  American  week- 
lies wrote  me  : 

*'  We  should  like  to  have  something  from  your 

pen  in  the ,  but  we  do  not  find  the  enclosed 

article  available  for  our  purpose,  and  therefore  re- 
turn it  with  regret." 

Now  here  the  smart  of  disappointment 
was  materially  mitigated  by  the  kind 
words,  with  their  cheering  suggestion, 
and  one  felt  that  one  at  least  had  had  a 
fair  show. 

The  same  soothing  effect  was  the  nat- 
ural sequence  of  the  following  note  from 
the  editor  of  a  leading  monthly  : 

"  I  am  sorry  to  be  unable  to  use  your  paper. 
There  is  much  truth  in  the  views  advanced  in  it, 
but  they  would,  I  fear,  prove  offensive  to  many 
of  our  readers." 

In  this  case,  as  in  that  of  the  article 
next  referred  to,  it  is  easy  to  see  what 
an  advantage  the  editor  has  when  the 
would-be  contributor  is  at  a  distance, 
for  certainly  both  replies  would  evoke 
earnest  argument  were  they  given  ver- 
bally and  face  to  face. 

**Your  carefully  written  articles  ought  to  find 
interested  readers  in  this  country,  but  after  delib- 
eration it  has  seemed  to  us  that  we  have  too  much 
matter  on  hand  to  justify  us  in  accepting  another 
series  of  articles.*' 

But  of  course  it  was  no  use  arguing 
over  a  distance  of  some  hundreds  of 
miles,  so  the  decision  had  perforce  to  be- 
accepted  as  final. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  trying  ex- 
periences to  which  the  eager  and  per- 
sistent contributor  subjects  himself  is 
that  of  getting  the  editor  almost,  but 
not  altogether  persuaded  to  accept  his 
manuscript.  The  subjoined  editorial 
communications  will  make  clear  my 
meaning. 

Thus  from  the  editors  of  a  famous 
juvenile  monthly  : 

"  The  merits  of  your  story  are  fully  appreciated, 
and  the  ms.  is  returned  only  because is  already 


more  than  supplied  with  accepted  stories  of  adven- 
turous or  exciting  character.  For  this  reason 
solely  we  let  the  MS.  go  back  to  you." 

And  this  from  a  not  less  well-known 
weekly  of  the  same  character  : 

*'  If  I  were  not  so  well  stocked  with  stories,  I 
should  be  glad  to  keep  this.  As  it  is,  I  must  re- 
turn it,  but  I  shall  always  be  glad  to  see  anything 
in  our  line  that  you  may  write." 

Yet  another  from  the  same  kindly 
pen  : 

"  This  is  a  good-enough-to-print  article,  but  I 
do  not  feel  justified  in  adding  it  to  my  present  ac- 
cumulation." 

To  the  same  effect,  although  based  on 
a  different  reason,  is  this  rejection  from 
the  feminine  conductor  of  a  young  peo- 
ple's monthly  lately  defunct  : 

**  1  am  forced  to  return  this  clever  little  story 
because  I  must  publish  the  MS.  of  yours  already 
on  hand  before  accepting  more.     Could  I  sit  down 

to  my  desk  some  fine  morning,  and  find ,  a 

weekly,  many  pleasant  things  would  be  possible." 

A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile,  they  say, 
yet  if  there  be  any  balm  in  Gilead  for 
the  disappointed  contributor,  surely 
such  a  kindly  note  as  the  foregoing  must 
apply  it. 

Not  all  editors,  however,  administer 
their  negatives  with  such  consideration. 
Having  done  what  you  thought  to  be 
your  best  on  a  manuscript,  it  seems  like 
adding  insult  to  injury  when  all  the  re- 
sponse you  elicit  is  a  scrap  of  paper,  evi- 
dently a  torn-off  letter-head,  with  these 
words  hastily  scrawled  upon  it  : 

**  Not  available — only  stories  in  request  ;" 

or  a  mere  lead-pencil  note  to  this  effect  : 

"Declined  with  thanks — too  long,  and  not  of 
sufficient  interest  ;" 

and  oh  !  how  the  following  made  one 
long  for  live  minutes  in  the  editorial 
sanctum  : 

"We  are  obliged  to  return  your  ms.,  as  the  in- 
cident related  seems  to  us  to  be  improbable — " 

the  fact  being  that  it  was  an  actual  oc- 
currence in  the  life  of  a  statesman,  with 
whom  the  writer  was  well  acquainted. 

Let  me  bring  this  article  to  a  close 
with  two  experiences,  which,  perhaps, 
may  prove  somewhat  out  of  the  ordinary 
run. 

The  first  was  that  of  having  a  book 
declined  by  a  prominent  publishing 
house  because  it  was  too  interesting  !  The 
statement  may  seem  incredible  on  the 
face  of  it,  but  here  are  the  ipsissima  verba 
of  the  firm  : 
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.  **  The  story  is  well  written,  and  possesses  con- 
siderable dramatic  power.  We  think  that  boys 
would  be  intensely  interested  in  it,  but  the  move- 
ment is  so  swift  and  the  incidents  are  so  engross- 
ing that  the  moral  purpose  falls  into  the  back- 
ground. The  book  undoubtedly  will  be  popular. 
Other  houses,  we  are  sure,  will  be  glad  to  get  the 

MS." 

A  kindly  prophecy,  which,  it  is  satisfac- 
tory to  be  able  to  add,  has  been  amply 
fulfilled. 

The  second  experience  well  illustrates 
the  value  of  pertinacity,  although  per- 
haps it  can  hardly  be  taken  to  furnish  a 
safe  precedent. 

An  article  upon  which  the  writer  had 
expended  an  infinitude  of  pains,  and 
which  embodied  his  most  profound  con- 
victions upon  a  subject  of  vital  social 
interest,  was  first  submitted  to  the 
monthly  review  which  seemed  the  most 
fitting  vehicle  for  its  presentation  to  the 
public. 

It  was  returned  with  many  regrets, 
because  **  so  much  matter  previously  en- 
gaged had  come  to  hand  that  we  dare 
not  accept  even  one  more  article  at  pres- 
ent." 

Just  six  months  later,  having  in  the 
mean  time  been  pruned  and  condensed, 
it  was  again  submitted,  only  to  be  sent 
back  with  the  same  reason  given. 

Another  six  months  went  by,  at  the 


expiration  of  which  it  was  announced 
that  a  periodical  on  somewhat  similar 
lines  to  this  twice-tried  review  was  about 
to  be  established.  The  article  in  ques- 
tion was  thereupon  despatched  thither, 
in  hopes  that  there  could  not  already  be 
such  an  accumulation  of  ordered  or  ac- 
cepted material  as  to  preclude  a  place 
being  found  for  it. 

Alas  !  the  answer  ran  as  follows  : 

"  The  excellence  of  this  article  is  appreciated, 
but  circumstances  prevent  its  acceptance." 

And  what  gave  the  matter  a  humorous 
tinge  was  the  unsuspected  fact  that  the 
editor  of  the  new  periodical  was  the 
same  man  who  had  twice  before  pro- 
nounced adversely  upon  the  unfortunate 
article. 

One  more  half  year  passed,  and  then,, 
impelled  by  a  yet  unquenched  faith  in 
his  right  to  a  hearing,  the  writer  sent 
the  manuscript  back  to  the  new  periodi- 
cal— and  lo  !  and  behold  !  his  persist- 
ency met  the  reward  it  surely  deserved. 

The  article  was  accepted,  and  paid  for 
at  a  rate  of  compensation  higher  than 
he  had  ever  previously  received,  and 
this,  too,  by  the  very  editor  who  had 
thrice  previously  failed  to  find  room  for 
the  contribution  ! 

/.  Macdonald  Oxley\ 


BOOKS  AND  CULTURE. 


By  the  Author  of  **  My  Study  Fire,"  **  Short  Studies  in  Literature,"  etc. 


Vn.  FROM  THE  BOOK  TO  THE  READER. 

The  study  which  has  found  its  mate- 
rial and  its  reward  in  Dante's  Divine 
Comedy  or  in  Goethe's  Faust  is  the  best 
possible  evidence  of  the  inexhaustible 
interest  in  the  masterpieces  of  these  two 
great  poets.  Libraries  of  considerable 
dimensions  have  been  written  in  the  way 
of  commentaries  upon,  and  expositions 
of,  these  notable  works.  Many  of  these 
books  are,  it  is  true,  deficient  in  insight 
and  possessed  of  very  little  power  of  in- 
terpretation or  illumination  ;  they  are 
the  products  of  a  barren,  dr>'-as-dust  in- 
dustry, which  has  expended  itself  upon 
external  characteristics  and  incidental 
references.  Nevertheless,  the  very  vol- 
ume and  mass  of  these  secondary  books 


witness  to  the  fertility  of  the  first-hand 
books  with  which  they  deal,  and  show 
beyond  dispute  that  men  have  an  in- 
satiable desire  to  get  at  their  interior 
meanings.  If  these  great  powers  had 
been  mere  illustrations  of  individual 
skill  and  gift  this  interest  would  have 
long  ago  exhausted  itself.  That  singu^ 
lar  and  unsurpassed  qualities  of  con- 
struction, style,  and  diction  are  preseni 
in  Faust  and  the  Divine  Comedy  need  not 
be  emphasised,  since  they  both  belong 
to  the  very  highest  class  of  literary  prcH 
duction  ;  but  there  is  something  deeper 
and  more  vital  in  them  ;  there  is  a  phi- 
losophy or  interpretation  of  life.  Each 
of  these  poems  is  a  revelation  of  what 
man  is  and  of  what  his  life  means  ;  and 
it  is  this  deep  truth,  or  set  of  truths,  at 
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the  heart  of  these  works  which  we  are 
always  striving  to  reach  and  make  clear 
to  ourselves. 

In  the  case  of  neither  poem  did  the 
writer  content  himself  with  an  exposi- 
tion of  his  own  experience  ;  in  both 
cases  there  is  an  attempt  to  embody  and 
put  in  concrete  form  an  immense  section 
of  universal  experience.  Neither  form 
could  have  been  written  if  there  had  not 
been  a  long  antecedent  history,  rich  in 
every  kind  and  quality  of  human  contact 
with  the  world,  and  of  the  working  out 
of  the  forces  which  are  in  every  human 
soul.  These  two  forms  of  activity  repre- 
sent in  a  general  way  what  men  have 
learned  about  themselves  and  their  sur- 
roundings ;  and,  taken  together,  they 
constitute  the  material  out  of  which  in- 
terpretations and  explanations  of  human 
life  have  been  made.  These  explana- 
tions vary  according  to  the  genius,  the 
environment  and  the  history  of  races, 
but  in  every  case  they  represent  the  very 
soul  of  race  life  ;  for  they  are  the  spir- 
itual forms  in  which  that  life  has  ex- 
pressed itself.  Other  forms  of  race 
activity,  however  valuable  or  beautiful, 
are  lost  in  the  passage  of  time  or  are 
taken  up  and  absorbed,  and  so  part  with 
their  separate  and  individual  existence  ; 
but  the  quintessence  of  experience  and 
thought  expressed  in  great  works  of  art 
is  gathered  up  and  preserved,  as  Milton 
said,  for  **  a  life  beyond  life." 

Now,  it  is  upon  this  imperishable  food 
which  the  past  has  stored  up  through 
the  genius  of  great  artists  that  later 
generations  feed  and  nourish  them- 
selves. It  is  through  intimate  contact 
with  these  fundamental  conceptions, 
worked  out  with  such  infinite  pain  and 
patience,  that  the  individual  experience 
is  broadened  to  include  the  experience 
of  the  race.  This  contact  is  the  mystery 
as  it  is  the  source  of  culture.  No  one 
can  explain  the  transmission  of  power 
from  a  book  to  a  reader  ;  but  all  history 
bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  such  trans- 
missions are  made.  Sometimes,  as  during 
what  is  called  the  Revival  of  Learning, 
the  transmission  is  so  general  and  so 
genuine  that  the  life  of  our  entire  so- 
ciety is  visibly  quickened  and  enlarged  ; 
indeed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  an 
entire  civilisation  feels  the  effect.  The 
transmission  of  power,  the  transference 
of  vitality,  from  books  to  individuals  are 
so  constant  and  common  that  they  arc 
matters  of  universal  experience.     Most 


men  of  any  considerable  culture  date  the 
successive  enlargements  of  their  intel- 
lectual lives  to  the  reading,  at  successive 
periods,  of  the  books  of  insight  and 
power — the  books  that  deal  with  life  at 
first-hand.  There  are,  for  instance,  few 
men  of  a  certain  age  who  have  read 
widely  or  deeply  who  do  not  recall  with 
perennial  enthusiasm  the  days  when 
Carlyle  and  Emerson  fell  into  their 
hands.  They  may  have  reacted  radi- 
cally from  the  didactic  teaching  of  both 
writers,  but  they  have  not  lost  the  im- 
pulse, nor  have  they  parted  with  the  en- 
largement of  thought  received  in  those 
first  rapturous  hours  of  discovery.  There 
was  wrought  in  them  then  changes  of 
view,  expansions  of  nature,  a  liberation 
of  life  which  can  never  be  lost.  This 
experience  is  repeated  so  long  as  the 
man  retains  the  power  of  growth  and  so 
long  as  he  keeps  in  contact  with  the 
great  writers.  Every  such  contact  marks 
a  new  stage  in  the  process  of  culture. 
This  means  not  merely  the  deep  satis- 
faction and  delight  which  are  involved 
in  every  fresh  contact  with  a  genuine 
work  of  art  ;  it  means  the  permanent 
enrichment  of  the  reader.  He  has 
gained  something  more  lasting  than 
pleasure  and  more  valuable  than  infor- 
mation ;  he  has  gained  a  new  view  of 
life  ;  he  has  looked  again  into  the  heart 
of  humanity  ;  he  has  felt  afresh  the 
supreme  interest  which  always  attaches 
to  any  real  contact  with  the  life  of  the 
race.  And  all  this  comes  to  him  not 
only  because  the  life  of  the  race  is  es- 
sentially dramatic  and,  therefore,  of 
quite  inexhaustible  interest,  but  because 
that  life  is  essentially  a  revelation.  A 
series  of  fundamental  truths  is  being 
disclosed  through  the  simple  process  of 
living,  and  whoever  touches  the  deep 
life  of  men  in  the  great  works  of  art 
comes  in  contact  also  with  these  funda- 
mental truths.  Whoever  reads  the  Di- 
vine Comedy  and  Faust  for  the  first  time 
discovers  new  realms  of  truth  for  him- 
self, and  gains  not  only  the  joy  of  dis- 
covery, but  an  immense  addition  of  terri- 
tory as  well. 

The  most  careless  and  superficial 
readers  do  not  remain  untouched  by  the 
books  of  life  ;  they  fail  to  understand 
them  or  get  the  most  out  of  them,  but 
they  do  not  escape  the  spell  which  they 
all  possess — the  power  of  compelling  the 
attention  and  stirring  the  heart.  Not 
many  years  ago  the  stories  of  the  Rus- 
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sian  novelists  were  in  all  hands.  That 
the  fashion  has  passed  is  evident  enough, 
and  it  is  also  evident  that  the  craving 
for  these  books  was  largely  a  fashion. 
Nevertheless,  the  fashion  itself  was  due 
to  the  real  power  which  those  stories  re- 
vealed and  which  constitutes  their  last- 
ing contribution  to  the  world's  litera- 
ture. They  were  touched  with  a  pro- 
found sadness,  which  was  exhaled  like  a 
mist  by  the  conditions  they  portrayed  ; 
they  were  full  of  a  sympathy  born  of 
knowledge  and  of  sorrow  ;  their  roots 
were  in  the  rich  soil  of  the  life  they  de- 
scribed. The  latest  of  them.  Count 
Tolstoy's   Master   and  Man^   is   one  of 


those  masterpieces  which  take  rank  at 
once,  not  by  reason  of  their  magnitude, 
but  by  reason  of  a  certain  beautiful 
quality,  which  comes  only  to  the  man 
whose  heart  is  pressed  against  the  heart 
of  his  theme,  and  who  divines  what  life 
is  in  the  inarticulate  soul  of  his  brother 
man.  Such  books  are  the  rich  material 
of  culture  to  the  man  who  reads  them 
with  his  heart,  because  they  add  to 
his  experience  a  kind  of  experience, 
otherwise  inaccessible  to  him,  which 
quickens,  refreshes,  and  broadens  his 
own  nature. 

Hamilton  ]V,  Mabie, 


LONDON    LETTER. 


George  Meredith's  Maiden  Speech. 


The  Omar  Khayyam  Club  is  of  recent 
origin,  but  it  has  been  rapidly  and  un- 
usually successful.  It  is  an  association 
of  literary  men  who  dine  together  once 
a  quarter,  and  who  profess  to  be  united 
by  a  mutual  devotion  to  the  Persian  poet 
Omar  Khayyam.  Among  the  leading 
spirits  are  Mr.  Edward  Clodd,  Mr.  Ed- 
mund Gosse,  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell,  Mr. 
Clement  Shorter,  Mr.  Henry  Norman, 
of  the  Daily  Chronicle^  and  others  scarcely 
less  well  known.  Members  are  allowed 
to  invite  guests,  and  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  day  have  been 
present  at  the  symposia.  A  great  attrac- 
tion has  been  the  striking  excellence  of 
the  after-dinner  speaking.  One  of  our 
members,  Mr.  L.  F.  Austin,  is,  without 
a  single  exception,  the  best  after-dinner 
speaker  I  have  ever  heard.  His  great 
literary  talents,  though  well  enough 
known  to  the  comparatively  small  world 
of  journalism,  have  not  brought  him 
prominently  before  the  reading  public, 
and  Mr.  Austin  is  a  man  who  disdains 
the  arts  of  self-advertisement.  Never- 
theless, some  of  the  brightest  and  witti- 
est of  contemporary  comment  and  criti- 
cism is  due  to  him.  And  he  has  latterly 
become  well  known  to  the  numerous 
readers  of  the  Sketch  by  a  signed  causerie 
which  he  contributes  to  that  journal. 
Mr.  Austin  has  been  for  a  considerable 
time  private  secretary  to  Sir  Henry  Irv- 
ing, and  he  published  some  years  ago, 


under  a  pseudonym,  a  work  on  that 
great  actor.  With  this  outcome  of  his 
powers,  however,  Mr.  Austin's  friends 
are  by  no  means  content,  and  they  will 
not  cease  urging  upon  him  the  duty  of 
doing  himself  justice.  It  is  hard  work, 
for  he  is  apparently  a  man  without  any 
ambition.  Another  leading  member, 
Mr.  Edward  Clodd,  who  is  just  now  the 
President  of  the  Club,  is  also  eminently 
felicitous  in  his  little  speeches.  Mr. 
Clodd,  who  is  a  banker,  has  very  strong 
literary  sympathies,  and  enjoys  the 
closest  friendship  with  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  among  living  au- 
thors. In  his  country  house  at  Aid- 
borough,  in  Suffolk,  he  is  accustomed  to 
entertain  such  men  as  Sir  Walter  Besant, 
Mr.  George  Meredith,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy,  Mr.  Barrie,  and  many  others. 
He  is  a  graceful  writer,  and  specially  in- 
terested in  the  popularisation  of  science. 
Several  of  his  books  have  been  very 
widely  read.  Nor  should  I  omit  to 
mqntion  Mr.  Henry  Norman,  the  literary 
editor  of  the  Daily  Chronicle^  and  one  of 
the  most  versatile  men  in  the  world — a 
man  who  can  do  anything,  and  who  does 
everything  he  attempts  well.  Mr.  Nor- 
man is  well  known  in  America,  where 
he  studied,  and  where  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  many  famous  people.  His 
journeys  and  studies  in  the  Far  Eas^?^ 
have  given  him  a  place  of  almost  unique 
authority   among   political    journalists,. 
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while  as  a  critic  and  student  of  literature 
he  stands  among  the  foremost.  His  col- 
lections of  first  editions,  particularly  of 
American  first  editions,  is  almost  un- 
rivalled, and  I  have  never  had  pleasanter 
afternoons  than  those  spent  in  the  ex- 
amination of  his  treasures.  Mr.  Nor- 
man does  much  political  work  for  the 
Chronicle^  but  his  special  task  is  the 
preparation  of  the  literary  page,  which 
he  has  made  a  great  and  recognised 
force.  The  Daily  Chronicle  is  almost  the 
onl}' paper  of  the  kind  in  England  which 
collects  and  publishes  original  literary 
information.  Few  things  escape  Mr. 
Norman's  vigilant  eye,  and  he  has  great- 
ly widened  his  field  lately  by  becoming 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Authors.  In  his  capacity  he  has 
to  consider  the  complaints  of  writers 
against  their  publishers  and  against 
those  who  will  not  consent  to  be  their 
publishers.  Mr.  Norman's  brilliant  and 
charming  wife  is  well  known  as  the  au- 
thor of  A  Girl  of  the  Carpathians  and  Gal- 
lia, She  is  at  present  deep  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  another  novel  ;  but  I  must  not 
further  describe  our  speakers,  else  I  shall 
never  come  to  the  subject  of  my  letter. 

For  our  July  dinner  a  country  retreat 
is  chosen,  and  this  year  we  went  to  Box- 
hill  in  Surrey.  If  I  wished  to  show  an 
American  friend  visiting  England  for 
the  first  time  the  best  side  of  the  old 
country,  I  should  take  him  to  Boxhill  of 
a  morning,  and  in  the  course  of  the  day 
bring  him  by  a  chosen  road  to  Guild- 
ford. This  would  show  him  the  most 
beautiful  part  of  England — perhaps,  I 
might  say,  the  most  characteristic.  On 
the  way  I  should  be  able  to  point  out 
many  homes  of  literary  men,  for  Surrey 
is  more  and  more  becoming  their  fa- 
voured haunt.  The  greatest  of  them  all, 
Mr.  George  Meredith,  has  resided  for 
many  years  in  a  cottage  at  fioxhill. 
Through  the  friendly  office  of  Mr.  Clodd, 
Mr.  Meredith  kindly  promised  us  what 
we  all  felt  to  be  the  distinguished  honour 
of  his  presence.  The  great  writer  has 
been  for  some  time  in  delicate  health, 
and  obliged  to  submit  to  a  severe  regi- 
men. He  was,  therefore,  to  appear  not 
at  the  dinner,  but  immediately  after. 
The  company  gradually  assembled  on 
the  lawn  of  the  Burford  Bridge  Hotel, 
the  place  where  Keats  wrote  part  of  En- 
dymioHy  and  where  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son stayed  while  he  was  making  ac- 
quaintance with  the  idol  of  his  youth, 


George  Meredith.  Coming  up,  I  met 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  looking  somewhat 
worn  and  pale,  but  cheerful  and  cour- 
teous as  usual  ;  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  who 
insists  on  representing  himself  as  a  mid- 
dle-aged man,  but  who  looks  younger 
than  he  has  done  for  years  ;  Mr.  Cust, 
the  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ;  Mr. 
E.  T.  Cook,  the  editor  of  the  rival  even- 
ing paper,  the  IVestminster  Gazette^  and 
many  others.  When  we  got  to  Boxhill 
I  was  delighted  to  greet  my  friend  Mr. 
Francis  Hindes  Groome,  who  had  come 
all  the  way  from  Edinburgh.  Mr. 
Groome,  who  is  a  leading  member  of 
the  staff  of  Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Cham- 
bers, is  the  son  of  the  late  Archdeacon 
Groome,  who  was  one  of  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald's most  intimate  friends.  He  has 
thus  a  special  right  to  appear  at  an 
Omar  gathering.  Mr.  George  Gissing, 
who  lives  about  seven  miles  from  Box- 
hill, and  whom  one  sees  too  seldom  in 
London,  was  also  there.  It  is  delight- 
ful for  one  who  recognised  Mr.  Gissing's 
genius  from  the  beginning  to  see  the 
steady  growth  in  his  reputation,  and  I 
think  the  recognition  is  having  its  effect 
on  his  work,  which  is  less  gloomy  and 
hopeless  than  of  old.  I  have  just  read 
in  proof  two  short  stories  of  Mr.  Gis- 
sing*s  which  are  to  appear  in  the  English 
Illustrated  Magazine,  and  I  venture  to  say 
that  they  will  compare  favourably  with 
the  finest  achievements  in  that  difficult 
kind  of  work.  The  dinner  passed  off 
agreeably,  although  we  were  closely 
crowded.  But  the  evening  began  with 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Meredith,  who 
was  received  by  the  company  standing, 
and  with  every  demonstration  of  en- 
thusiasm and  respect. 

As  Mr.  Meredith  came  into  the  room 
he  graciously  recognised  several  of  his 
old  friends.  Mr.  Shorter  conducted  him 
to  the  seat  of  honour  on  the  right  hand 
of  the  chairman,  and  he  made  a  striking 
figure  against  the  sunshine  streaming 
through  a  window  half  covered  with 
green  boughs.  He  exchanged  hearty 
greetings  with  Mr.  Hardy,  who  was  on 
Mr.  Clodd*s  left  hand,  and  after  a  little 
the  President  welcomed  him  in  the  name 
of  the  Club.  Mr.  Clodd's  speech  was 
singularly  happy,  light,  and  graceful, 
but  with  more  than  a  trace  of  deep  feel- 
ing. We  hardly  ventured  to  expect  a 
formal  reply,  and  were  taken  by  surprise 
when  Mr.  Meredith,  with  a  very  good 
grace,  rose  to  his  feet  and  informed  us 
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that   he   was   now  making  his   maiden 
speech.     He  did  not  say  much,  but  what 
he  said  was  exquisite  in  form  and  be- 
nignant in  feeling.    It  must  have  cheered 
the  veteran  after  his  long,  hard  fight  to 
have  such  emphatic  proof  of  the  affec- 
tion and  veneration  with  which  he  is  re- 
garded by  literary  England.     Mr.  Mere- 
dith's beautiful  face  is  much  finer  than 
any  representation  of  it  I  have  seen.     It 
is  emphatically  aristocratic,  high  bred — 
in  short,   distinguished.     He  is  a  little 
hard  of  hearing,  but  is  able  to  make  out 
anything  said  in  a  clear  voice,  and  he 
listened  with  evident  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction to  the  speeches.     Although   he 
has  to  live  by  rule,  his  general  health 
is   good,  and    there  is  every    reason    to 
hope  that  he  may  yet  give  us  much  of 
his  finest   work.     He    still    finds   great 
pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  his  creative 
faculty,  and  is  understood  to  have  two  or 
three  books  more  or  less  well  advanced. 
We  then  had  speeches  from  Mr.  Hardy 
and  Mr.  Gissing.     Both  of  them  made 
the  same  speech,  although  each  in  his 
own  way.     Mr.  Hardy  told  us  Mr.  Mere- 
dith read  the  manuscript  of  his  first  book, 
and  gave  him  friendly  encouragement. 
Mr.  Meredith  was  at  that  time  reader 
for  Messrs.  Chapman  and   Hall,  and  a 
more  conscientious,  patient,  and  encour- 
aging reader  never  lived.     What  a  treas- 
ure his  reports  on  manuscripts  would 
make  !     A  brilliant   young   novelist   of 
my  acquaintance,  who  is  reader  to  a  Lon- 
don firm,  writes  such  witty  notes  on  the 
manuscripts  sent  him  that  his  publishers 
carefully  preserve  every  one  of  them, 
and  declare  that  in  the  end  they  will 
make  a  better  book  than  any  he  has  writ- 
ten.    Mr.  Hardy  modestly  described  his 
first  attempt  as  **  very  wild,"  on  which 
Mr.  Meredith  ejaculated  **  promising." 
Mr.  Hardy  went  on  to  say  that  if  it  had 


not  been  for  the  encouragement  he  re- 
ceived then  from  Mr.  Meredith  he  would 
never  have  devoted  himself  to  literature, 
and  that  from  the  time  of  their  first 
meeting  he  and  Mr.  Meredith  had  been 
friends.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Mere- 
dith firmly  believes  that  Mr.  Hardy  is 
beyond  comparison  our  best  novelist. 
Mr.  Gissing  had  a  similar  experience  to 
relate.  His  first  novel.  The  Unciassed, 
was  read  by  Mr.  Meredith.  It  is  a 
strange  book,  known  to  very  few  ;  but 
I  can  remember  how  deeply  it  interested 
me.  The  only  other  man  who  has  read 
it,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  Mr.  Hardy,  who 
warmly  admired  it.  It  is  daring  alike 
in  choice  of  subject  and  in  treatment, 
and  was  published  before  its  time.  There 
is  some  likelihood,  I  am  glad  to  hear, 
of  its  being  issued  again.  Mr.  Gissing 
told  us  how  he  had  an  appointment  with 
the  reader  of  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall, 
who  amazed  him  by  his  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  manuscript.  He  did  not 
know  at  the  time  that  his  critic  was  no 
less  a  man  than  George  Meredith. 

We  then  had  speeches  from  Mr.  Aus- 
tin, Mr.  Gosse,  and  Mr.  Cook.  Mr. 
Austin  excelled  himself,  his  tribute  to 
the  heroines  of  George  Meredith  and 
Thomas  Hardy  being  one  of  the  finest 
things  I  have  ever  heard.  Mr.  Gosse 
was  very  smart  and  amusing  ;  and  Mr. 
Cook,  although  he  had  only  five  min- 
utes to  catch  his  train,  contrived  to  say 
more  than  one  good  thing.  A  section 
of  us  who  wandered  back  to  London  to 
hear  the  first  news  of  the  general  elec- 
tion had  then,  as  Mr.  Cust  put  it  in  the 
Fall  Mall,  **  a  liver-compelling  run  for 
the  train,"  which  appropriately  closed 
the  Oriental  languors  of  the  evening." 

IV.  Robertson  NicolL 
London,  July  27,  1895. 
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I  trust  that  when  the  much-discussed 
School  of  Literature  comes  into  exist- 
ence, provision,  abundant  provision, 
will  be  made  for  a  Chair  of  Criticism. 
I  am  quite  in  earnest  about  the  matter. 
I  attach  great  importance  to  what  the 
critics  say,  when  they  appear  to  me  to 


speak  in  good  faith  and  with  due  com- 
prehension. One  has  equal  contempt 
for  the  superficial  utterances  of  certain 
so-called  critics  who  see  in  the  writing 
of  an  article  of  criticism  on  a  book  only 
the  opportunity  of  displaying  their  wit, 
their  pungency — in  one  word,  of  spread- 
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ut  their  tails.  Whenever  I  read  a 
ism,  I  try  to  learn  something  from 
mt  as  a  rule  I  learn  nothing.  I 
that  so-and  so  is  ungrammatical, 
the  grammatical  error  is  rarely 
ed  out ;  or  that  such  and  such  a 
ge  is  of  French  construction,  with- 
ay  indication  of  how  it  should  read 
nglish  construction.  I  want  the 
5,  as  the  French  say,  to  dot  their 
They  rarely,  if  ever,  do  so.  One 
:s  to  learn  from  those  who  profess 
ach,  and  one  hardly  ever  does  so. 
being  so,  I  have  at  present  no  very 

respect  for  many  critics,  greatly 
espect  their  calling. 
6  Maria  de  Her^dia  has  of  late 
greatly  annoyed  by  a  Marseilles 
lan,  who  has  been  labouring  un- 
le  idea  that  the  sympathetic  Acade- 
n  had  placed  an  electric  battery  in 
:he  M.  M*s)  inside,  and  the  result 
:hat  whatever  de  Her^dia  did  he 
lad  to  do.  Of  this  he  complained, 
fh  for  my  part  I  should  be  very 
of  any  appliance  which  should  en- 
Tie  to  write  such  sonnets  as  does 
Maria  de  Heredia.  The  madman, 
ver,  complained,  and  pestered  the 
smician  with  letters.  As  these 
left  unanswered,  the  madman  set 
>r  Paris,  having  previously  advised 
;  Heredia  that  he  was  coming  to 
im,  in  order  that  he  should  remove 
obnoxious  electric  battery.  De 
iia  informed  the  police,  and  the 
lan  is  now  in  the  "  special  infirm- 
of  the  Depot  prison. 
6  Maria  de  HerMia  is  one  of  the 
voluble  talkers  to  be  met  with  in 
ian  society.  He  reminds  one  of 
as  p^re,  and,  like  him,  has  mulatto 
[  in  his  veins.  And,  like  Dumas 
his  conversation  is  always  so  in- 
:ing  that  one  is  content  to  listen, 
ultus  for  literature  is  exemplary — 
ie  of  his  art  there  is  nothing  that 
res  for.  He  has  a  great  veneration 
le  French  Academy,  and  will  argue 
favour  with  Alphonse  Daudet  for 
i  together.     Daudet,  however,   al- 

shakes  his  head,  and  will  not  be 
need. 

lie  Zola  has  written  about  one 
of  Romey  and  expects  to  have  tin- 
it  towards  the  end  of  January  next 
at  the  rate  of  four  pages  of  manu- 

a  day.  He  says  that  the  book  is 
f  him  great  trouble,  as  it  involves 
n  so  much  reading,  and  he  gave 


me  a  most  formidable  list  of  histories, 
books  of  reference,  and  theological 
works  which  he  has  to  assimilate  for  the 
purposes  of  his  novel.  How  far  all  this 
assimilation  will  enhance  the  interest  of 
Rome  as  a  novel  remains  to  be  seen  ;  in 
the  mean  while  it  may  be  noted  that 
Zola  himself  is  pleased  with  the  book 
as  far  as  it  has  gone,  and  as  far  as  it  is 
planned  out.  It  will  be  one  of  his  long- 
est works,  if  not  the  longest.  It  will  be 
published  in  Le  Journal  first  of  all  in 
serial  form.  The  proprietor  of  that 
journal,  Fernand  Xau,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, offered  Zola,  during  his  stay 
in  London,  and  before  one  line  of 
Z^«r//fj  was  written,  a  sum  of;£^2o,ooo, 
money  down,  if  he  would  assign  to  him 
the  entire  rights  of  the  trio  of  novels  of 
which  Zola  is  now  writing  the  second 
volume.  Zola  refused,  although  the 
money,  found  by  a  leading  chocolate 
manufacturer,  was  ready  to  be  paid 
down.  He  said  that  he  did  not  care  to 
bind  himself  in  any  way. 

It  is  not  often  that  an  author  consents 
to  perform  in  one  of  his  own  pieces,  and 
accordingly  special  interest  attached 
itself  to  the  performance  of  La  Feitr  des 
Coups y  at  the  Journal  matinee  on  the 
14th  of  this  month,  in  which  George 
Courteline,  the  author  of  this  little 
piece,  performed  the  principal  role.  He 
acquitted  himself  very  honourably,  and 
was  much  applauded.  George  Courte- 
line is  one  of  the  few  real  humorists  in 
contemporary  French  literature,  which 
is  singularly  lacking  in  humour  of  any 
sort.  His  dialogues  and  short  stories 
are  models  of  the  best  French  wit.  He 
writes  largely,  and  not  without  some 
bitterness,  on  military  life  in  France. 
One  can  see  from  his  description  of  this 
life  that  he  has  a  great  grudge  against 
the  system.  Indeed,  during  his  five 
years'  service  as  a  cavalryman  he  suf- 
fered greatly  ;  to  the  extent,  indeed,  of 
a  ruined  constitution  and  a  depressed 
morale^  from  which  he  has  barely  recov- 
ered. He  is  a  very  melancholy-looking 
man,  pale  and  clitfti/y  and  when  he  talks 
it  is  a  litany.  But  his  writings  brim 
over  with  the  best  fun. 

Speaking  of  humorists  reminds  me 
that  the  other  day  I  met  Alphonse  Al- 
lais,  who  was  very  full  of  some  grievance 
which  he  described  as  a  public  scandal. 
**  Why  don't  you  write  an  article  on  the 
subject  ?"  I  asked,  knowing  that  he  has 
the  entr/e  to  the  most  influential  papers 
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in  Paris.  **  Alas  !"  he  said,  **  I  cannot. 
Nobody  takes  mc  au  s/n'eux,  I  am  the 
*  funny  boy,*  and  can  never  speak  in 
earnest."  I  suppose  that  the  Grimaldis 
of  the  pen  also  regret  that  they  can 
never  lay  aside  the  cap  and  bells. 

Alphonse  Allais  is  another  of  the  few 
contemporary  French  humorists  whose 
wit  is  laughable  and  not  lewd.  He  has 
modelled  himself  on  the  English  and 
American  humorists  with  considerable 
success.  English  humour,  by  the  way, 
is  just  now  in  fashion  in  France,  and  in 
default  of  any  of  native  production  is 
likely  to  remain  so. 

Poor  Charles  Leroy,  another  humor- 
ist, died  on  the  loth.  lie  leaves  behind 
him  in  Colonel  Ramollot  a  type  which  will 
survive  as  long  as  the  French  language 
is  spoken.  Colonel  Ramollot  (AfiglicCy 
Colonel  Dodderer,  from  ramolli^  soft- 
ened) represents  the  imbecile,  foul- 
mouthed  officer  who  is  still  to  be  found 
in  military  circles  in  France.  Leroy, 
who  was  slightly  lame,  never  was  a 
soldier,  and  spent  his  life  as  a  clerk  in 
the  offices  of  one  of  the  big  French  rail- 
way companies.  Yet,  pdkin  as  he  was, 
he  succeeded  in  evolving  a  type  of  offi- 
cer which,  although  a  caricature,  seemed 
so  true  to  life  that  Colonel  Ramollot  is 
as  vital  as  our  Mrs.  Gamp,  or  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff, or  Daudet's  Delobelle.  His  first 
book  about  the  Colonel  was  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  for  ten  years  the  public  bought 
up  eagerly  everything  that  Leroy  wrote 
about  his  hero.  The  demand  was  suffi- 
ciently great  to  induce  a  publisher  to 
arrange  with  the  author  for  a  weekly 
brochure^  sold  at  a  penny,  containing 
some  adventure  of  Ramollot's,  and  this 
weekly  publication  continued  for  some 
years,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  to  many 
of  us  it  seemed  that  Leroy  had  written 
all  he  had  to  write  about  the  absinthe- 
drinking,  swearing,  blustering  bully  of 
a  colonel.  Leroy  felt  this  himself,  and 
tried  for  success  in  other  fields  of  hu- 
morous literature.  He  wrote  several 
novels  and  sketches,  such  as  The  Ducl- 
lisfs  Guide  to  Foul  Play\  and  so  on,  but 
the  public  had  **  nailed  him  to  a  special- 
ity," as  M.  de  Vogiie  put  it  in  his  ad- 
dress to  Paul  Bourget,  at  the  Academy 
the  other  day,  and  would  have,  from 
Leroy,  Colonel  Ramollot  and  nothing 
else.  It  is  said  that  Leroy  was  much 
harassed  by  this,  and  that  of  late  Col- 
onel Ramollot  had  become  a  Franken- 
stein to  him. 


Nordau  has  always  refused  to  allow 
himself  to  be  **  nailed  to  a  speciality.*' 
He  told  me  the  other  day  that  the  rea- 
son why  he  wrote  Degeneration  was  be- 
cause he  was  sick  of  always  hearing 
himself  spoken  of  as  the  author  of  The 
Conventional  Lies  of  Our  Civilisation, 
Now  that  he  is  being  spoken  of  univer- 
sally as  the  author  of  Degeneration^  he  is 
writing  a  novel — his  third — and  will  not 
write  the  philosophical  work  which  he 
has  in  his  head  until  he  has  dissociated 
himself  from  the  speciality  of  philo- 
sophical writing.  He  also  means  to 
succeed  as  a  dramatic  author.  His  plays 
till  now  have  been  wrecked  by  the  crit- 
ics, many  of  whom  were  offended  by 
Degeneration, 

He  lives  a  very  quiet,  simple  life  with 
his  mother  and  sister,  whom  he  has  en- 
tirely supported  since  he  was  sixteen 
years  old.  He  takes  pleasure  in  noth- 
ing but  in  work,  and  neither  drinks,  nor 
smokes,  nor  goes  out  into  society.  He 
speaks  English,  French,  Italian,  Ger- 
man and  Hungarian  with  equal  fluency, 
and  can  converse  in  Russian,  Spanish, 
and  the  Scandinavian  languages.  He 
is,  moreover,  an  urbane  and  most  ami- 
able man.  One  is  glad  to  know  that 
he  has  had  more  success  than  comes  to 
most  men  of  letters  ;  indeed,  of  contem- 
porary writers  he  enjoys  perhaps  the 
widest  European  celebrity. 

It  is  a  sign  of  the  times,  it  may  be, 
that  the  new  director  of  the  Th^dtre 
Libre  has  stated  in  the  course  of  a  re- 
cent interview  that  he  does  not  intend 
to  confine  his  repertoire  exclusively  to 
realistic  pieces,  choses  v^cues.  He  means 
to  take  his  audiences  also  into  the  blue 
regions  of  the  Ideal.  Naturalistic  writ- 
ers seem  to  have  had  their  slices  of 
luck,  and  the  inevitable  reaction  has  set 
in.     So  much  the  better. 

I  saw  a  strikingly  characteristic  pho- 
tograph of  poor  de  Maupassant  in  a 
shop-window  the  other  day,  and  went 
in  to  get  a  copy.  The  shopman  fetched 
me  the  one  out  of  the  window,  and  said 
that  it  was  the  last  portrait  of  de  Mau- 
passant that  he  had  in  stock,  and  added 
that  he  did  not  intend  to  restock  Mau- 
passant photographs.  '*  Nobody  buys 
them,"  he  said.  Maupassant's  books 
do  not  sell  well,  either,  it  appears. 

Now,  as  people  don't  buy  de  Maupas- 
sant's books  and  don't  read  him,  why-^j 
can    they   not    leave    his   name   alone  ?  , 
Those  of  us  who  reverence  his  name  are 
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constantly  being  irritated  by  the  preten- 
tions of  this  or  that  scribbler  to  be  his 
literary  heir.  No,  there  is  no  English 
Maupassant,  there  is  no  Australian  Mau- 
passant, no  Shropshire,  no  Canadian, 
no  Channel  Islands,  no  Gibraltar  Mau- 
passant. It  isn't  in  them.  There  is 
only  one  Maupassant,  and  that  was  Guy. 
He  was  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of 


prose  who  ever  lived,  and  of  fiction  he 
was  a  past  master.  He  knew,  as  few 
men  knew  it,  the  inner  workings  of  the 
human  heart.  And  he  died  mad,  and 
now  nobody  reads  his  books.  Let  his 
name  be. 

Robert  H.  Sherard. 

123  Boulevard  Magenta,  Paris. 


NEW   BOOKS. 


ROMANCE  IN  MALAYA.* 

Not  since  Rudyard  Kipling  sent  a 
thrill  of  delight  through  the  readers  of 
two  continents  with  the  fresh  surprise  of 
his  discovery  of  India  have  we  received 
the  same  startling  pleasure  from  the  ex- 
ploitation  of  a  foreign  country,  hitherto 
shut  out  from  the  public  ken.  Seldom 
are  the  elementary  and  primary  human 
passions  of  the  far-off  denizens  of  the 
earth  brought  so  close  to  our  percep- 
tiveness  as  in  these  revelations  of  life 
as  it  is  lived  in  the  Malay  Peninsula. 
Doubtless  most  of  us  are  familiar  with 
the  inconsequent  Malay  who  knocked  at 
De  Quincey's  door  one  untoward  day 
and  thenceforth  transferred  his  pic- 
turesque image  to  the  distorted  world 
of  dreams  in  which  the  opium-eater  was 
so  long  imprisoned.  Our  sole  concep- 
tion of  this  dusky  Oriental  has  been  like 
that  described  by  De  Quincey,  **  the  sal- 
low and  bilious-skinned  Malay,  enam- 
elled or  veneered  with  mahogany  by  ma- 
rine air,  with  his  small,  fierce,  restless 
eyes,  thin  lips,  slavish  gestures  and 
adorations,  between  whom  and  us  an 
impassable  gulf  is  fixed,  cutting  off  all 
communication  of  ideas.**  Over  this 
gulf  two  writers  have  now  thrown  a 
bridge  of  sympathy  and  interpretative 
insight  which  brings  us  into  touch  with  the 
Malay  race — a  touch  which  at  once  warms 
our  feelings  toward  them  and  enkindles 
our  imagination  with  fervour  and  de- 
light in  discovering  our  kinship  with 
these  dwellers  in  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  least-known  countries  in  the 

•  AIinayer*s  Folly.  A  Story  of  an  Eastern 
River.  By  Joseph  Conrad.  New  York :  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Malay  Sketches.  By  Frank  Athelstane  Swet- 
tenham.  Offidcr  d'Academie.  New  York  :  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.     $2.00. 


East.  Gradually  the  veil  is  being  rent 
between  the  Occident  and  the  Orient, 
and  the  pulses  of  civilised  and  barbarian 
life  will  soon  beat  in  unison  as  one  pur- 
pose and  one  goal  bring  men  together 
and  as  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of 
mankind  becomes  universal. 

Believing  as  we  must  that  man  is  prop- 
erly the  most  interesting  subject  of  study 
to  mankind,  the  attempts  to  awaken  an 
interest  in  this  almost  undescribed  but 
deeply  interesting  people  are  praise- 
worthy. Both  books  are  written  by  men 
who  are  intimate  with  the  Malay  scenery 
and  Malay  character  ;  one  of  them  has 
spent  the  best  part  of  his  life  amongst  the 
people  described  in  his  pages  and  drama- 
tised in  the  fiction  of  the  other.  **  The 
traveller,"  observes  Mr.  Swettenham 
truly,  *  will  come  in  time,  and  he  will 
publish  his  experience  of  Malaya  and 
tlie  Malays  ;  but  while  he  may  look  upon 
the  country  with  a  higher  appreciation 
and  paint  its  features  with  a  more  artistic 
touch,  he  will  see  few  of  those  charac- 
teristics of  the  people,  none  of  that  in- 
ner life  which  I  make  bold  to  say  is  here 
faithfully  portrayed." 

Mr.  Henry  Norman  devotes  several 
chapters  to  Malaya  in  his  picturesque 
record  of  travel  and  philosophical  ob- 
servation. The  Peoples  and  Politics  of  the 
Far  East^  which  bear  out  the  generalisa- 
tion of  Mr.  Swettenham  just  quoted, 
and  prove  that  a  superficial  treatment 
is  all  that  may  be  expected  from  the 
traveller.  It  would  have  added  to 
the  value  and  interest  of  these  Malay 
sketches,  however,  had  they  been  ac- 
companied by  a  map  of  the  Peninsula 
such  as  Mr.  Norman's  book  contains. 
We  found  considerable  difficulty  in  trac- 
ing the  landmarks  on  most  of  the  maps 
published,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
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Norman  for  the  service  which  he  has 
rendered  us  in  taking  pains  to  present 
the  physical  aspect  of  the  Malay  States 
in  a  graphic  manner.  Mr.  Alfred  Rus- 
sel  Wallace's  statement,  made  in  1869, 
that  **  to  the  ordinary  Englishman  this 
is  perhaps  the  least-known  part  of  the 
globe"  is  still  literally  true.  This,  of 
course,  applies  strictly  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  Peninsula.  In  1891  some  meagre 
information  was  imparted  by  Captain 
Foster,  R.E.,  in  a  little  handbook  **  con- 
cerning the  Straits  Settlements  and  the 
Native  States  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.** 
Very  few  Europeans  have  traversed  the 
country.  Besides  Mr.  Norman,  only 
one  white  man — a  Mr.  Bozzolo — has 
penetrated  the  jungle  and  crossed  the 
Peninsula  from  sea  to  sea.  Mr.  Norman 
writes  enthusiastically  of  his  journeys  in 
the  land  of  the  cocoanut  and  the  kris. 
**  Few  districts  of  the  world's  surface 
offer  at  the  same  time  so  picturesque 
and  so  novel  a  field  to  the  explorer.  It 
is  a  paradise  alike  to  the  sportsman,  the 
naturalist,  the  collector  of  weapons  and 
silver,  the  student  of  men  and  manners, 
and  the  mere  seeker  after  adventure. 
Of  all  my  travels  and  experience  in  the 
Far  East,  my  journey  across  the  Malay 
Peninsula  was  much  the  most  entertain- 
ing. In  fact,  so  far  as  mere  surround- 
ings make  happiness,  I  have  never  en- 
joyed so  many  moments  which,  like 
Faust,  I  would  have  prolonged  indefi- 
nitely, as  during  those  months  of  lonely 
and  far-off  wandering  in  the  heart  of  the 
unknown  tropics." 

But  it  is  to  Malay  Sketches  we  must 
turn  for  that  revelation  of  the  inner  life 
and  habits  of  thinking  and  acting  which 
has  contributed  through  a  series  of 
idealised  photographs  a  new  and  preva- 
lent form  to  literature.  The  idea  of 
localising  types  of  character  in  certain 
corners  of  the  globe  which  are  rapidly 
succumbing  to  the  "  irresistible  Jugger- 
naut of  Progress"  has  been  extended 
even  to  the  Far  East.  Mr.  Swetten- 
ham  dwells  with  a  melancholy  pathos 
on  the  fact  that  while  the  Malay  of  the 
Peninsula  is  for  the  moment  as  he  has 
been  for  hundreds  of  years,  he  is  rapid- 
ly approaching  the  point  where  educa- 
tion and  contact  with  Western  people 
must  produce  the  inevitable  result  of 
disintegration  and  change.  This  is  the 
moment  of  transition,  and  with  a  large 
knowledge  of  the  Malay,  gained  by  win- 
ning his  confidence,  and  a  ready  sympa- 


thy with  the  race  which  has  opened  to 
him  the  hearts  of  the  people,  Mr.  Swet- 
tenham  comes  to  the  rescue  with  his 
brush  to  paint,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  Lafcadto  Hearn,  the  scenes 
and  figures  which  have  **  sweetly  crept 
into  the  study  of  his  imagination"  be- 
fore they  are  swept  ruthlessly  aside. 
And  what  he  tells  us  about  the  people 
of  his  affection  is  truly  wonderful :  the 
mingling  of  savagery  and  kindness  that 
amounts  to  devotion  and  friendship ; 
the  sad  ignorance  and  noble  conduct 
worthy  of  a  higher  illumination  ;  the 
barbarous  customs  and  traditions  and 
the  refined  sensibilities  producing  fidel- 
ity and  love  ;  the  strong  passion  and 
sluggish  apathy ;  the  bravery  and 
high  courage  ;  the  fierce  impulsiveness 
and  the  "  amok" — such  strange  com- 
mingling of  warring  instincts  and  con- 
trasting qualities  of  character  against  a 
background  of  the  most  exquisite  sce- 
nery, the  description  of  which  tantalises 
us  and  sends  the  blood  hot  and 
cold  with  its  surpassing  beauty — all 
with  the  tragic  fire  of  life  and  death 
which  forges  another  link  in  the  chain 
of  romance  !  The  strange  recital  of  tliis 
unfamiliar  life  fairly  carries  us  from 
chapter  to  chapter  as  each  fresh  sketch 
or  story  reveals  new  imaginings  and  stirs 
our  sense  of  wonder,  which  so  rarely 
finds  such  a  feast.  What  gives  these 
sketches  more  than  a  pedestrian  value 
is  the  writer's  deep  sympathy  with  his 
subject.  You  feel  the  pulse  of  pity 
throbbing  through  it  all  ;  he  may  make 
you  laugh  at  the  Malay,  but  he  will  have 
you  respect  him — there  is  a  dignity  about 
the  Malay  as  he  is  treated  here  which 
keeps  him  on  the  level  of  our  common 
hopes  and  aspirations.  Nor  may  w^e  fall 
into  the  error  of  thinking  the  writer  a 
sentimentalist  ;  he  is  a  scholar  and  a  sol- 
dier— one  who  evidently  has  faced  death 
and  knows  its  fears,  but  whose  belief  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the 
equality  and  fraternity  of  man  has  given 
him  the  best  point  of  view  from  which 
to  judge  him.  "  Pure  love  to  every  soul 
of  man,"  one  has  said,  "  is  the  only 
basis  for  true  judgments  of  men." 

Malay  Sketches  has  appeared  at  a  pro- 
pitious moment,  when  Mr.  Conrad's 
novel,  Almayers  Folly y  with  its  fine  analy- 
sis and  careful  study  of  the  Malay  na- 
ture, tinged  with  the  white  man's  **  civ- 
ilisation" as  exhibited  in  the  half-caste 
Nina,  is  destined  to  excite  the  w^onder  of 
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many  readers.  Almayers  Folly  discloses 
a  superior  force  of  imagination  and  a 
more  vivid  characterisation  and  descrip- 
tive power  than  Malay  Sketches  ;  but  we 
are  grateful  for  the  latter  because  of  its 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  habits  of 
life  and  the  traits  of  character  which  in 
a  novel  are  simply  pictured  forth  with- 
out larger  explanation  or  elaborate  de- 
tail, and  because  for  this  reason  it  satis- 
fies a  curiosity  which  the  former  has 
aroused.  In  the  Sketches  x\i^x^\%  a  wealth 
of  descriptive  material  which  elucidates 
and  throws  light  upon  the  springs  of 
action  in  the  novel  ;  here  you  have  the 
crude  colouring  and  pigments,  there 
they  are  wrought  into  artistic  forms 
which  stand  forth  in  proportion  as  they 
are  related  to  the  dramatic  movement  of 
the  story. 

Almayers  Folly  is  unmistakably  a  seri- 
ous and  valuable  contribution  to  litera- 
ture. The  idea  is  not  only  original,  but 
the  subtle  development  of  the  central 
and  ruling  motive  is  splendidly  conceived 
and  carried  out.  The  gradual  sapping 
of  Almayer's  moral  and  mental  powers, 
the  unequal  contest  going  on  in  his 
mind  between  the  essential  selfishness 
of  a  weak  moral  nature  and  the  affection 
for  his  daughter  Nina,  born  of  a  Malay 
wife  whom  he  married  for  the  dreams  of 
avarice  which  she  was  expected  to  real- 
ise for  him  ;  the  sudden  gust  of  passion- 
ate uprising  against  fate — which  shows 
the  dignity  there  is  even  in  the  ruins  of 
a  man — ere  his  hopes  sink  in  the  night  of 
absolute  despair  are  only  equalled  by 
the  same  masterly  portrayal  of  Nina — 
poor  Nina  ! — in  whose  breast  there  slum- 
bered, despite  her  education  and  early 
training  among  her  father's  people,  the 
ineradicable  instincts  of  the  Malay  moth- 
er, which,  under  favouring  circum- 
stances, asserted  their  racial  strength 
and  encompassed  the  overthrow  of  the 
white  man.  Civilisation  had  not  shown 
its  good  side  to  her,  and  was  only  the 
more  despised  and  detested  by  contrast 
with  the  bravery  and  vigorous  manhood 
of  the  Malay  lover  for  whom  Nina  aban- 
doned her  loved  and  loving  European 
father.  She  is  a  fine  illustration  of  what 
may  happen  to  the  Malay  in  the  transi- 
tion which  Mr.  Swettenham  sees  is  im- 
minent. The  phase  of  character  is  a 
revelation  to  us,  and  in  this  whole  story 
of  an  Eastern  river  we  are  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  a  new  vein  has  been 
struck  in  fiction.     It  is  a  work  to  make 


one  long  for  more  from  the  same  pen. 
In  the  novelty  of  its  local  colour,  in  the 
daring  originality  of  its  dramatic  force, 
in  the  fresh  disclosure  of  new  scenes 
and  characters,  in  the  noble  and  imagi- 
native handling  of  life's  greatness  and 
littleness,  Almayers  Folly  has  no  place  in 
the  prevalent  fiction  of  the  hour,  which, 
like  a  flooded  stream,  sweeps  past  us 
into  oblivion.  It  leaps  at  once  to  a 
place  of  its  own — a  place  which  ought 
to  rank  its  author  high  among  novelists 
worthy  of  the  name  in  its  best  sense.  In 
the  scenery  and  atmosphere  of  the  story 
the  hand  of  the  artist  reveals  itself.  The 
sombre  and  languid  air  of  a  semi-civil- 
ised life  is  most  skilfully  conveyed — the 
dreamy  river,  its  islands  and  reedy  banks, 
the  thunder-storms,  the  thirst  for  the 
gains  of  civilisation,  and  the  contempt 
for  its  restraints,  are  vividly  impressed 
on  tlie  imagination.  Mr.  Conrad  has 
not  only  achieved  a  great  success  in 
realising  for  us  the  fundamental  truths 
underlying  existence  in  a  land  and 
among  a  people  almost  unknown  to  the 
Far  West — he  deserves  it.  His  book  is 
one  to  be  read  and  re-read. 

J  a  mcs  Ma  cA  rth  u  r. 


MR.  MALLOCK'S  NEW  NOVEL.* 

Mr.  Mallock's  new  novel  is  well  adapt- 
ed for  making  elegant  extracts  from  ; 
and  the  extracts  would  not  only  be  ele- 
gantly expressed,  they  would  be  fragrant 
with  delicate  sentiment,  and  suggestive 
of  profitable  trains  of  thought.  His 
novels  are  more  or  less  commonplace 
books,  in  which,  day  by  day,  he  jots 
down  reflections  and  aphorisms,  notes 
on  the  events  and  tendencies  of  the 
time,  and  sketches  of  character.  They 
are  thus  timely,  and  they  give  one  some- 
thing to  think  and  talk  about.  But  of 
permanent  value  there  is  nothing,  save 
in  a  few  of  the  reflections  ;  for  the  notes 
on  social  tendencies  have  been  gathered 
by  a  partisan,  a  philosopher  it  may- 
be, but  a  philosopher  who  philosophises 
after  he  has  irrevocably  taken  his  side  ; 
and  the  characters  are  too  much  like  in- 
teresting specimens,  collected  for  an 
illustrative  purpose,  to  weld  successfully 
into  a  story. 

It  is  a  serious  book,  T/ie  Heart  of 
Life,     No  one  can  look    on    fiction    as 

♦The  Heart  of  Life.     By  W.  H.  Mallock.     New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,    fii.oo. 
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a  light  matter  who  has  attempted  to 
read  it.  Of  the  school  of  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward,  appertaining  thereto  by  its 
pamphlets  in  dialogue,  and  by  the  so- 
lemnity of  the  central  figure,  it  has  yet 
its  own  characteristics — a  bitterness  of 
conviction  on  the  points  where  Mr.  Mal- 
lock  feels  cocksure  for  one,  grace  of  dic- 
tion and  subtlety  of  sentiment  for  an- 
other. Mr.  Mallock  is  a  sentimentalist 
who  does  not  readily  find  a  home  for 
his  feelings  to-day  ;  and  his  fastidious- 
ness and  discontent  give  an  interesting 
flavour  to  anything  he  writes,  though 
these  are  not  good  equipments  for  a  nov- 
elist. He  very  naturally  endows  his 
hero  with  them,  but  alas  !  he  endows 
him  with  little  else,  unless  it  be  a  par- 
liamentar}'  air,  and  a  craving  after  sym- 
pathy for  his  shadowy  personality. 
Reginald  Pole  is  an  aristocrat  by  birth  ; 
he  is  a  man  of  the  world  ;  he  has  lived 
much  abroad,  and  has  experience  of  Eng- 
lish parliamentary  life.  These  should 
imply  certain  definite  and  robust  quali- 
ties, but  Pole's  only  quality,  of  which  a 
reader  can  be  convinced,  is  his  unfailing 
gentility.  A  genteel  aristocrat  !  What 
a  blow  has  been  struck  at  our  ideals. 

Mr.  Mallock  evidently  started  out  with 
the  idea  that  Pole  should  be  no  milksop, 
and  went  so  far  as  to  make  him  be  in 
love  with  three  ladies  at  the  same  time 
— but  always  genteelly.  Number  one, 
whose  connection  with  him  had  been 
close  in  times  past,  is  now  married  to 
an  eccentric  husband  ;  number  two  is  a 
fascinating  cousin,  Countess  Shimna ; 
number  three,  a  saintly  young  woman 
called  Ethel  de  Souza,  who  flatters  him 
tremendously.  He  thinks  he  is  badly 
treated  by  all  of  them — by  Pansy,  be- 
cause from  her  husband's  house  she 
writes  matter-of-fact  and  sensible  notes 
in  answer  to  his  sentimental  effusions  ; 
by  Shimna,  because  she  marries  the 
wealthy  ^^;/r/of  her  girlhood,  after  cast- 
ing at  Pole,  as  at  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  some  fascinating  glances  ;  and  by 
Miss  de  Souza,  because  she  says,  though 
he  is  the  greatest  man  in  the  world,  she 
loves  him  only  like  a  brother.  The 
selfishness  of  all  three,  because  they  do 
not  come  and  minister  balm  and  healing 
to  the  wounded  soul  of  this  flourishing 
young  politician,  is  a  terrible  thing  for 
his  soul  to  regard.  So  he  whimpers 
through  three  volumes — it  is  genteel  and 
modulated  whimpering — about  the  do- 
mestic hearth  he  would  like  to  preside 


at,  the  woman  who  would  sit  there  ever 
ready  with  the  ointment,  and  the  pray- 
ers he  would  like  to  say,  but  mustn't, 
because  he  is  an  interesting  agnostic. 

Fiction  is  always  illustrated  in  the 
mind's  eye  of  a  careful  reader  ;  and  Pole, 
till  his  shadowy  form  sink  into  oblivion 
for  ever,  will  sit  kid-gloved  and  with 
spotless  cambric  at  the  grave  of  those  old 
beliefs  which  go  so  well  with  a  long  de- 
scent, with  a  fine  park  in  the  West  of 
England,  and  with  office  in  the  Con- 
servative party.  We  are  grateful  to  the 
delightful  parson  financier  of  simple 
tastes,  who,  with  a  tale  of  investments 
in  Australian  mines  and  fourteen  per 
cent.,  gambles  away  his  friends*  thou- 
sands on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Canon 
Bulman  is  a  flaring  caricature,  but  if  his 
awful  fate  be  a  warning  to  amateur  de- 
tectives of  his  order,  we  say  good  luck 
to  Mr.  Mallock's  mission.  There  are 
other  personages,  too,  that  give  variety, 
piquancy,  and  a  certain  up-to-date  ob- 
servation ;  but  the  gentility,  the  air  of 
having  the  whole  gospel  of  good  society 
entrusted  to  him,  sap  the  worth  and  the 
manliness  of  even  so  able  a  writer  as 
Mr.  Mallock.  The  Heart  of  Life  is,  we 
suppose,  the  peaceful  love .  of  wife  and 
child,  and,  if  possible,  the  simple  relig- 
ious faith  for  which  his  hero  was  ever 
searching.  On  this,  when  Pole  is  not 
his  exponent,  he  speaks  with  much  ten- 
derness and  beauty.  But  life's  heart- 
beats have  many  meanings  :  he  does  not 
know  them  all.  And  they  will  always 
be  faint  and  feeble  where  finnicking  gen- 
tility makes  poor  the  blood. 

Annie  MacdonelL 


GERTRUDE   HALL'S  NEW  VOLUME.* 

**  If  I  can  write  a  story,"  says  Mr.  H. 
C.  Bunncr,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  CV«- 
tur\\  **  which  will  make  you  believe,  w/ti/e 
you  are  reading  it^  that  when  my  hero  was 
strolling  down  Fifth  Avenue  to  attend  a 
meeting  of  the  Young  Men's  Kindergar- 
ten Club,  he  met  a  green  dragon  forty- 
seven  feet  long,  with  eighteen  legs  4nd 
three  tails,  and  that  the  green  dragon 
w'ept  bitterly  and  inquired  the  way  to  a 
cheese  shop — why,  that's  realism." 

Upon  this  principle,  no  doubt,  Miss 
Gertrude  Hall  is  a  realistic  story-teller  ; 

*  Foam  of  the  Sea.     By  Gertrude  H«all.     Bos- 
ton :  Roberts  Bros,     fi.oo. 
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otherwise  one  might  be  led  to  ascribe 
to  Foam  of  the  Sea,  and  Other  Tales 
certain  characteristics  bordering  upon 
idealism.  They  are  sketches  of  the  im- 
pressionist school,  of  which  they  share 
the  faults  as  well  as  the  virtues.  The 
impressionist,  whether  in  painting  or 
literature  (it  is  not  without  significance 
that  impressionism  in  sculpture  is  an 
impossibility)  usually  has  a  story  to 
tell  ;  and  no  doubt  he  has  as  much 
right  to  tell  it  in  broad  splashes  of  colour 
as  by  means  of  millions  of  fine  lines  on 
wood  or  copper — provided  always  that 
he  does  really  tell  it ;  that  we  believe, 
while  we  are  looking  or  listening  in  the 
green  dragon  with  the  particularly  in- 
convenient number  of  legs  and  tails. 

The  tale  (not  of  the  dragon)  which 
gives  name  to  Miss  Hall's  present  vol- 
ume is  an  attempt  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion produced  upon  her  own  mind  by 
the  sea  and  seacoast ;  it  does  not  seem 
necessary  to  say  the  Grecian  seacoast, 
though  she  has  resorted  to  Greek  myth- 
ology for  some  of  her  personages  and 
located  them  on  a  Mediterranean  island  ; 
the  resulting  impression  is,  however, 
thoroughly  American.  And  there  is  no 
question  that  she  makes  us  believe  in 
the  green  dragon  ;  we  feel  it  all,  the 
fascination,  the  savagery,  the  fulness  of 
life,  the  semi-divine  something  always 
just  beyond  and  forever  unattainable  ; 
and  then  one  closes  the  book  in  some- 
thing of  a  pet  and  says,  **  How  could  I 
— I  !  yield  to  so  poor  a  spell  as  that  ?" 

Now  we  submit,  that  such  a  result  as 
this  is  not  worth  working  for,  and  that 
Miss  Hall  can  do  better — as,  indeed, 
she  has  proved  in  the  second  story  in 
this  volume,  **  In  Battlereagh  House," 
where  the  portrait  of  the  chaplain  is 
of  exquisite  tenderness  and  beauty. 
**  Powers  of  Darkness*'  is  a  psychologi- 
cal study  of  a  young  woman  who  be- 
lieves herself  possessed  of  a  devil  ;  it 
shows  the  value  of  impressionism  in  art, 
inasmuch  as  a  more  careful  working  out 
of  details  would  have  lessened  the  force 
of  the  moti/y  or  perhaps,  we  should  say, 
**  weakened  the  impression.*'  **  The 
Late  Returning"  is  less  meritorious; 
**  The  Wanderers**  is  a  pagan  tale  thinly 
veneered  with  Christianity,  and  *'  Gar- 
den Deadly*  *  is  the  old  story  of  Circe, who 
might  as  well,  in  our  poor  opinion,  be 
let  alone  for  all  future  time.  There  is, 
however,  something  of  fascination  even 
in   this,    and    in    the   very   modernised 


Heracles,  with  his  club  and  his  boyish 
innocence  ;  moreover,  we  desire  to  record 
our  gratitude  to  Miss  Hall,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded where  other  writers  have  failed 
(Marie  Corelli,  for  example),  and,  how- 
ever sensuous,  is  never  sensual. 

But  why,  oh  why  !  should  Miss  Hall 
*'  sling  English  all  over  the  ten-acre  lot,*' 
as  little  P'rankMinorwould  say,  in  another 
sense  ?  Is  it  essential  to  impressionism 
to  use  words  from  the  Jabberwocky  lan- 
guage ?  **  Some  lovelily  strange  devel- 
opment," **  indefinably  tormented,'* 
**  exquisitely  tantalised,**  the  sea's  '*  in- 
numerable smile"  can  only  be  defended 
by  one  who  claims  Humpty  Dumpty's 
privilege  of  making  words  mean  what- 
ever he  chooses  they  shall.  And  **  taper- 
ing off"  is  destructive  certainly  to  the 
impressionism  of  an  Italianesque  tale. 
We  have  great  charity  for  Miss  Hall,  es- 
pecially as  we  imagine  that  we  detect  in 
her  traces  of  the  influence  of — strange 
to  say — no  less  a  person  than  George 
Meredith.  The  following  passage  is  cer- 
tainly Meredithian,  but  the  phrases  are 
well  chosen  and  picturesque  :  "  The  lit- 
tle upstart  half-sister  must  surely  rue 
her  presumption  confronted  with  the 
honest  mirror  ;  divine,  if  you  pleased  to 
say  so,  the  young  half-sister — ay,  a  di- 
vine young  minister  of  drink  to  the 
higher  gods,  beside  the  Queen  of  Olym- 
pus herself  !  Mistress  Berenice  could 
vanquish  her  by  every  feature  ;  the  habit 
of  victory  was  all  in  her  face  !"  Why, 
however,  not  simply  "  in  her  face"  ? 
Wherefore  that  little  word  **  all"  ?  Miss 
Hall  has  by  nature  something  of  that 
novelist's  gift  of  phrase-making,  and 
also  something  of  the  weakness  through 
which  he  stereotypes  his  own  original- 
ity. Perhaps  Mr.  Meredith  can  do  this 
with  comparative  safety,  but  lesser  lights 
had  best  beware.  .Would  that  Miss  Hall, 
for  example,  might  cast  aside  all  weights, 
and  the  affectation  which  doth  so  easily 
beset  us,  and  tell  the  tale,  trippingly 
upon  the  tongue,  with  simplicity,  and  in 
any  manner  that  suits  herself  and  her 
story,  so  that  it  be  in  English. 

Katharine  Pearson  Jf'ooi/s. 


s6NYA  KOVALfiVSKY.* 

Between  i860  and  1870  the  educated 
classes  of  Russian  society  were  occupied 

*  S6nya    Koval6vsky :     Her    Recollections   of 
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with  a  serious  question — the  discord  be- 
tween the  parents  and  children — and  an 
epidemic  seized  upon  the  latter,  espe- 
cially the  girls,  of  fleeing  from  the  fam- 
ily roof  to  join  the  youthful  community 
of  Nihilists  in  St.  Petersburg,  where 
the  young  people  lived  in  full  commun- 
ism. The  mirage  they  followed  was  a 
desire  for  the  freedom  and  progress  of 
their  native  land  by  raising  its  intellec- 
tual standards.  Sonya  Koval6vsky  is 
one  of  the  products  of  this  unnatural 
plant.  Of  these  two  books,  the  Macmillan 
edition  is  the  more  attractive,  for  judi- 
cious editing  has  relieved  both  memoir 
and  autobiography  of  monotonous  de- 
tail and  wearisome  verbiage.  It  also 
contains  an  interesting  chapter  on 
**  Rural  Pleasures,**  which  affords  a 
glimpse  into  the  wild  and  picturesque 
forests  of  Russia,  and  adds  a  touch  of 
colour  to  the  book.  This  is  omitted  in 
Miss  Hapgood*s  redundant  version, 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  a  more 
intimate  analysis  of  Mme.  Kovalevsky's 
character.  This  edition  is  so  greatly 
overweighted  with  various  biographies, 
notes,  and  appendices  that  to  read  it 
suggests  an  oppressive  task  instead  of  a 
pleasure  ;  yet  it  will  give  the  reader  a 
different  point  of  view. 

It  is  never  safe  to  take  one  ad- 
miring woman's  testimony  of  another, 
for  women  are  prone  to  elevate  their 
worship  of  each  other  into  a  cult  that 
blinds  them  to  temperate  criticism,  and 
despite  the  eulogies  of  the  Duchess  of 
Cajanello,  the  readers  of  her  biography 
of  S6nya  Koval^vsky  and  the  recollec- 
tions of  the  latter  must  receive  the  im- 
pression that  she  was  an  unlovable, 
headstrong,  heartless  woman  ;  consider- 
ing no  one  ;  exacting  admiration  and 
service  from  all  with  no  desire  to  give 
in  return  ;  and  whose  actions  were 
always  determined  by  selfish  motives 
placed  under  the  description  of  duty. 
She  began  her  independent  life  by  put- 
ting herself  into  a  false  position  by  one 
of  those  peculiar  **  fictitious  marriages** 

Childhood.  Translated  from  the  Russian  by 
Isabel  F.  Hapgood.  With  a  Biography  by  Anna 
Carlotta  Leffler,  Dachess  of  Cajanello.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Swedish  by  A.  M.  Clive  Bayley. 
And  a  Biographical  Note  by  Lily  Wolffsohn. 
New  York  :  The  Century  Co.     $1.50. 

S6nia  Koval6vsky  :  I.  Memoir,  by  A.  C  Leffler 
(Edgren),  Duchessa  di  Cajanello.  IL  Reminis- 
cences of  Childhood  in  Russia,  written  by  herself. 
Translated  into  English  by  Louise  von  Cossel. 
New  York:  Macmillan  and  Co.     fi.25. 


SO  popular  in  Russia  in  her  day,  and 
sorrow,  remorse,  and  various  unhappy 
episodes  succeeded  each  other  until  the 
yarn  of  her  existence  became  one  hope- 
less tangle  of  dark  threads.  It  is  true  that 
she  won  honours  :  she  held  the  chair  of 
higher  mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Stockholm,  and  wrote  many  works  on 
mathematics  and  science,  still  quoted 
to-day,  one  of  which  brought  her  a  prize 
from  the  Institute  of  France.  She  was 
greatly  gifted  in  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence, but  totally  devoid  of  aesthetic 
tastes,  and  with  no  trace  of  the  artist 
or  idealist  in  mind  or  spirit.  Even  her 
partial  biographer  admits  this  :  **  She 
did  not  possess  a  finely  cultivated  sense 
of  beauty.  The  most  unattractive  land- 
scape might  be  beautiful  in  her  eyes  if 
it  suited  her  mood,  and  she  could  be  in- 
diflferent  to  the  most  exquisite  outlines 
and  colours  if  she  were  personally  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  scene.  ...  I  can- 
not help  mentioning  the  absence  of  all 
artistic  appreciation  in  a  nature  other- 
wise so  richly  gifted.  She  had  spent 
years  of  her  life  in  Paris,  but  had  never 
visited  the  Louvre.  Neither  pictures, 
sculpture,  nor  architecture  ever  at- 
tracted   her   attention." 

Sonya  Koval6vsky's  life  was  a  tremen- 
dous failure  from  its  beginning  to  its  end, 
in  1 89 1,  when  she  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
She  realised  this  herself,  writing  in  her 
diary  :  **  It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  have 
a  talent  for  science — especially  for  a 
woman  who  is  forcibly  drawn  into  a 
sphere  of  action  where  she  cannot  find 
happiness."  Her  recollections  of  child- 
hood give  many  intimate  descriptions 
of  Russian  home  life,  but  they  are  not 
particularly  interesting  nor  suggestive. 
Perhaps  they  have  lost  their  charm  in 
the  translation.  It  is  possible  that  these 
books  may  be  widely  read  as  a  sort  of 
pendant  to  Marie  Bashkirtseff* s  Jour- 
nal;  but  the  old  question  is  sure  to 
arise — of  what  profit  shall  it  be  if  a  wom- 
an gain  knowledge  and  fame,  and  does 
not  enlarge  the  sphere  of  her  usefulness 
and  widen  her  sympathies  ?  Though 
Sonya  Kovalevsky's  biographer  speaks 
of  her  *'  exquisite  tenderness,"  there  is 
nothing  in  this  book  to  show  that  she 
ever  did  a  kind,  or  even  a  human  act. 
She  left  her  husband  at  a  malicious 
report  which  she  waited  not  to  investi- 
gate, and  the  untruthfulness  of  which  in 
after  years  she  believed  ;  she  neglected 
her  daughter,  living  apart  from  her  that 
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she  might  continue  her  work  of  educat- 
ing other  people's  children  undisturbed  : 
and  would  not  interrupt  her  course  of 
lectures  when  summoned  to  the  bedside 
of  her  dying  sister ;  and  this  is  the  woman 
her  biographers  would  have  us  believe 
to  be  **  a  marvel  of  mental  development 
and  beautiful  womanhood,  or  a  kind  of 
giantess  of  such  extraordinary  propor- 
tions that  you  regard  her  with  wonder 
and  admiration*'  ! 

Both  of  these  books  are  pervaded 
with  a  revolutionary  spirit,  which  may 
render  them  attractive  to  certain  minds  ; 
but  to  the  student  the  insight  into 
the  social  condition  of  Russia  and  the 
development  of  the  type,  especially  as 
relating  to  the  evolution  of  the  woman 
dominating  the  hour,  will  be  of  greater 
interest  than  the  analysis  of  Mme.  Kova- 
I6vsky's  mental  and  moral  construc- 
tion. 

Estlur  Singleton, 


MY  LADY  NOBODY.* 

Never  until  now  perhaps  has  prose  fic- 
tion been  so  pervaded  by  that  sorrow  and 
mystery  of  human  life  which  produced 
the  great  epics  of  the  human  race.  One 
of  the  earliest  utterances  to  the  living 
of  this  feeling — Das  Weltschmertz — came 
from  Russia,  in  the  voice  of  Tolstoy. 
The  same  note  was  sounded  in  Norway 
by  Ibsen,  in  Germany  by  Sudermann, 
and  in  Belgium  by  Maeterlinck,  until  it 
echoes  at  present  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  world  of  letters.  In  Eng- 
land, France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  America 
no  single  giant  mind  battles  alone  to 
wrest  the  unknowable  from  the  unknown 
as  these  strong  souls  are  battling  ;  but 
the  general  trend  of  lesser  writers,  ac- 
cording to  their  strength,  is  in  the  same 
direction  of  deep  eternal  unrest.  This 
struggle  of  the  natural  with  the  super- 
natural has  at  last  become  Die  Zeitgeist 
— the  distinctive  spirit  of  the  age.  In- 
soluble spiritual  problems  are  now  so 
universally  inten^oven  with  fiction  that 
a  novel  dealing  with  what  is  soluble  in 
humanity  has  become  noticeably  rare. 

In  this  respect  nearly  all  the  writings 
of  Mr.  Maarten  Maartens  stand  apart 
from  those  of  the  other  leading  novelists 

*  My  Lady  Nobody.  By  Maarten  Maartens. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.    $1.75. 


of  the  day.  And  nowhere  in  his  work 
is  the  characteristic  more  strikingly 
shown  than  in  his  latest  novel.  My  Lady 
Nobody.  The  whole  story  lies  between 
clearly  defined  lines  of  actuality.  Its 
problems  of  both  right  and  wrong  fall 
within  the  domain  of  everlasting  experi- 
ence. They  are  forever  susceptible  of 
natural  solution.  And  not  only  does 
the  author  deal  solely  with  the  known, 
but  he  deals  with  the  known  as  it  has 
been  established  in  Holland  from  of 
old.  All  the  characters,  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, are  Dutchmen  and  Dutchwom- 
en, who — whetlier  they  have  lived  out 
of  their  own  country  before  the  story 
opens,  or  leave  it  during  its  progress — 
remain  Dutch  to  the  core,  as  is  always 
true  of  this  people  in  life.  The  tissue 
of  events  spun  about  the  actors  is  no 
less  characteristically  Dutch  than  they 
are.  The  story  marches  with  Dutch 
steadiness,  thoroughness,  and  compo- 
sure. The  very  light  flooding  most  of 
the  scenes  is  the  blazing  sunlight  of  that 
land.  The  vivid  colour  of  the  work  has 
the  gaiety  of  its  straight  borders  of 
flowers.  Epigrams  are  planted  on  every 
page  like  the  rows  of  trees  along  its 
watercourses.  The  quietude  of  its  move- 
ment is  like  the  placid  lives  of  its  peo- 
ple. The  broadening  towards  the  end 
is  like  its  horizon  where  the  level  earth 
is  lost  in  sea  and  sky. 

In  drawing  all  eyes  upon  his  quaint 
little  land,  Mr.  Maartens  stands  as  a 
moral  teacher — where  the  greatest  al- 
ways stand^-on  the  side  of  the  right. 
His  characters  reach  it  sometimes 
through  deep  and  muddy  water  ;  some- 
times they  fail  to  reach  it  and  are  swept 
away  ;  but  the  lofty  aim  is  held  steadily 
in  sight,  and  the  causes  of  the  tragedy 
are  always  visible  and  always  natural. 
These  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
wrongdoing,  the  frailty  and  mistakes  of 
humanity,  furnish  the  shadows  that 
chasten  the  broad  sunshine.  And  one 
is  tempted  to  wish — for  art's  sake — that 
these  shadows  were  more  numerous  and 
deeper,  for  Mr.  Maartens' s  humour 
broadens  now  and  then  to  the  verge  of 
burlesque.  In  the  white  feather  episode 
it  passes  the  line  of  legitimate  comedy 
into  a  farce  of  both  art  and  nature. 
The  scene  is  an  unsightly  blemish  upon 
the  dignified  beauty  of  the  work,  and  it 
assumes  disproportionate  importance 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  made  the  pivotal 
incident  of  the  story. 
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To  find  fault  with  Mr.  Maartens  for 
the  over-abundance  of  his  wit  seems  less 
fair  than  to  cavil  at  the  breadth  of  his 
humour.  And  yet  one  is  forced  to 
doubt  whether  whole  communities  any- 
where talk  so  largely  in  small  epigram. 
Granting  that  they  do  so  in  Holland — 
since  we  know  little  fictitiously  about 
that  country  outside  of  Mr.  Maartens's 
novels — the  wit  of  his  work  still  remains 
the  weakness  of  the  story,  as  well  as  its 
strength.  These  brilliant  things  which 
he  scatters  with  such  lavish  hands  divert 
the  reader's  serious  attention.  One 
wants  to  carry  a  pilgrim's  scrip, 
to  stop  on  almost  every  page,  and 
turn  back  now  and  again  to  gather 
them,  regardless  of  the  onward  move- 
ment of  the  story.  The  mastery  of  a 
foreign  language  which  enables  the  au- 
thor to  do  this,  to  dazzle  with  witticisms 
as  prisms  are  flashed  in  the  sun,  is  not 
the  least  remarkable  feature  of  Mr. 
Maartens's  work.  The  sole  indication 
that  English  is  not  his  native  tongue  is 
the  occasional  use  of  a  somewhat  more 
forcible  term  than  an  English  writer  of 
equal  refinement  would  be  likely  to  em- 
ploy. But  the  latter  defect  is  so  slight 
and  so  infrequent  as  to  be  unworthy  of 
mention,  could  it  not  be  pointed  out  as 
enhancing  rather  than  detracting  from 
the  unique  charm  of  his  writing. 

Mr.  Maartens  has  done  in  literature 
what  his  countrymen  did  in  history. 
He  has  cut  the  dykes  which  have  so 
long  hidden  his  own  country  from  the 
rest  of  the  world.  In  taking  us  into  the 
heart  of  Holland,  and  giving  us  a  word 
painting  far  more  effective  than  any  can- 
vas by  Van  Ostande,  he  has  dispelled  a 
widespread  erroneous  impression  of  his 
countrymen  ;  of  their  physical  charac- 
teristics, of  their  habits  of  thought,  and 
manner  of  life.  For,  whether  this  im- 
pression arose  from  the  early  history  of 
the  Dutch  in  America,  from  satire,  or 
from  certain  national  traits  which  have 
disappeared  with  the  progress  of  civili- 
sation, the  impression  was  unquestion- 
ably almost  universal  among  Americans 
that  the  Dutch  were  the  impersonation 
of  respectable,  but  utterly  uninteresting 
dulness.  Mr.  Maartens's  fine,  delicate 
portrayal  comes  therefore  as  a  delight- 
ful revelation,  and  in  making  it  he  serves 
us  no  less  than  his  own  countrymen. 
For  whoever  shows  a  people  to  be  re- 
fined instead  of  coarse,  sensitive  instead 
of  stolid,  witty  instead  of  dull,  and  in- 


tellectual instead  of  unintellectual,  has 
wrought  a  benefit  to  all  mankind. 

N,  //.  B. 


NAPOLEON  AND  WELLINGTON.* 

It  is  strange  that  the  Napoleonic  re- 
vival should  not  sooner  have  produced 
at  least  a  volume  or  two  on  the  great 
captain  who,  among  English-speaking 
peoples,  at  any  rate,  is  popularly  regard- 
ed as  the  conqueror  of  Bonaparte.  How- 
ever, we  have  now  before  us,  side  by 
side  with  the  story  of  Napoleon's  de- 
cline, a  very  timely  monograph  supple- 
menting it  with  a  concise  account  of  the 
rise  of  Wellington  which  coincides  chron- 
ologically with  the  progress  of  that  de- 
cline. The  two  books  are,  therefore, 
practically  one,  and  may  be  very  profit- 
ably read  together.  It  is  an  interesting 
circumstance,  also,  that  they  should  be 
written  by  the  two  men  who  are  at  the 
present  time  regarded  as  England's  fore- 
most soldiers.  Lord  Wolseley  is  popu- 
larly known  in  England  as  **  our  only 
general,"  while  by  a  humorous  after- 
thought Lord  Roberts  has  been  styled 
**  our  only  other  general  ;"  so  that  it  is 
not  a  little  interesting  to  see  what  view 
the  most  conspicuous  commanders  in 
England  to-day  take  of  the  most  danger- 
ous opponent  their  country  ever  had. 
Lord  Wolseley' s  volume  deals  with  the 
career  of  Bonaparte  from  the  end  of  his 
Russian  campaign  to  his  final  defeat  at 
Waterloo,  and  starts  with  the  hypothe- 
sis that  throughout  this  whole  period 
Napoleon  was  no  longer  physically  and 
mentally  the  same  man  who  had  fought 
at  Rivoli  and  Austerlitz.  Lord  Wolse- 
ley detects  in  the  execution  of  all  his 
latest  strategic  plans  a  certain  incom- 
pleteness which  had  never  been  observ- 
able before.  He  dwells  especially  upon 
the  mysterious  malady  which  came  upon 
Napoleon  at  the  most  critical  moments 
of  his  last  campaigns,  at  moments  when 
his  still  brilliantly  faultless  plans  were 
about  to  achieve  success,  and  needed 
only  a  few  more  hours  of  vigorous  super- 
vision to  overthrow  armies  and  alter  the 

*  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  Napoleon.  By  Vis- 
count Wolseley.     Boston  :  Roberts  Bros.     $1.25. 

The  Rise  of  Wellington.  By  Lord  Roberts. 
Boston  :  Roberts  Bros.     $1.25. 

Napoleon.  By  Alexandre  Dumas.  Translated 
by  John  B.  Larner.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 
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course  of  history.  It  was  in  these  su- 
preme moments,  as  Lord  Wolseley  re- 
cords, that  a  sudden  and  irresistible  leth- 
argy came  over  the  Emperor,  making  it 
absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  continue 
on  horseback  or  in  the  exercise  of  his 
command,  and  thus  forcing  him  to  leave 
to  subordinates  the  conduct  of  opera- 
tions that  needed  his  presence  and  au- 
thority for  their  success.  The  summing 
up  of  the  whole  matter,  in  Lord  Wolse- 
ley's  opinion,  is  that  had  it  not  been  for 
the  decay  of  his  physical  powers,  Napo- 
leon would  have  conquered  a  peace  in 
1814,  so  that  Waterloo  would  never  have 
been  fought,  or  had  this  mysterious  ill- 
ness not  seized  him  at  Waterloo  he  would 
have  beaten  Wellington  and  outgener- 
alled  the  Prussians  ;  for  Lord  Wolseley's 
admiration  of  Napoleon's  capacity  is  ab- 
solutely unstinted.  **  I  believe  Napo- 
leon to  have  been  by  far  the  greatest  of 
all  great  men,"  he  emphatically  says. 
His  conclusions  regarding  the  outcome  at 
Waterlo6  are  especially  noteworthy,  for 
the  orthodox  English  view  is  that  Napo- 
leon was  beaten  before  Bliicher  arrived, 
and  that  the  Prussians  only  succeeded 
in  turning  an  already  assured  defeat  into 
a  rout.     Hear,  however.  Lord  Wolseley  : 

**  No  one  can  be  better  aware,  no  one  can  be 
prouder  than  I  am,  of  the  magnificent  courage  and 
steadiness  of  the  British  soldier  at  Waterloo  ; 
but  when  every  allowance  is  made  for  it,  the  hon- 
est historian  must  admit  that  it  was  the  splendid 
audacity  of  the  Prussian  move  upon  St.  Lambert 
and  the  French  right,  due  to  the  personal  loyalty 
of  Prince  BlOcher  to  Wellington  and  in  opposition 
to  the  strategic  views  of  Gneisenau,  that  deter- 
mined the  fate  of  Napoleon's  army  at  Waterloo. ' ' 

Lord  Wolseley  exonerates  Grouchy, 
whose  only  fault  he  considers  to  have 
been  a  too  close  adherence  to  his  orders 
in  not  following  the  **  cannon  thunder," 
as  did  the  successful  generals  in  the 
Franco-German  War.  He  also,  both 
directly  and  by  implication,  shows  how 
clumsily  Wellington  managed  the  pure- 
ly strategic  part  of  the  campaign,  being 
in  his  preliminary  manoeuvres  utterly 
uninformed  of  the  movements  of  the 
French,  and  blundering  about  in  a  fash- 
ion which  Lord  Wolseley  charitably  at- 
tributes to  the  inefficiency  of  his  staff. 
It  is  made  very  plain  that  such  success 
as  the  English  gained  at  Waterloo  was 
gained  not  by  generalship,  but  by  the  re- 
markable tenacity  and  stubborn  fighting 
qualities  of  the  British  soldier — a  verdict 
that  history  gives  upon  so  many  battles 


won  by  English  troops.  In  fact,  taking 
the  two  volumes  together,  it  may  be 
said  that  Lord  Wolseley  strips  Welling- 
ton of  much  of  his  prestige  as  a  soldier  ; 
while  Lord  Roberts,  who  admires  his 
generalship,  paints  him  in  the  most  un- 
flattering colours  as  a  man,  throwing  a 
strong  light  upon  his  selfishness,  his  van- 
ity, his  meanness,  and  his  snobbery,  and 
displaying  him  as  one  to  whom  no 
friend  could  come  for  help,  who  turned 
his  back  upon  his  old  companions-in- 
arms in  order  to  pose  as  a  man  of  high 
fashion,  and  who,  years  after  his  cam- 
paigns were  over,  put  officially  on  record 
a  contemptible  slur  upon  the  brave 
men  who  had  won  for  him  his  victories. 
Mr.  Larner's  translation  of  Dumas's 
Napoleon  is  probably  among  the  last  of 
such  books  that  we  shall  see  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  It  has  no  historical  value,  and 
is  interesting  only  because  no  account  of 
Napoleon's  career  can  be  uninteresting. 
The  translator  tells  us  in  his  preface 
that  he  undertook  the  work  as  part  of  a 
course  in  the  study  of  French  ;  and  it 
must  be  said  that  occasionally  it  reads 
like  an  exercise.  Mr.  Lamer  is  very  much 
confused  in  giving  the  proper  Eng- 
lish form  to  foreign  names,  especially 
Russian  ones,  which  he  finds  in  the 
French,  speaking  of  "  the  House  of 
Bragance,"  for  Braganza,  leaving  de  in 
German  names  instead  of  replacing  it 
with  von^  and  occasionally  lapsing  into 
ordinary  Gallicisms,  as  when  he  gives 
us  "  One  came  to  tell  Ney,"  etc.  (on 
vint)  on  p.  130.  And  why  does  he 
measure  distance  in  *'  toises"  ?  **  There 
was  between  them  ...  an  interval  of 
five  hundred  toises"  (p.  120).  To  an 
English  or  American  reader  parasangs 
would  be  more  intelligible. 


NATURAL  RIGHTS.* 

To  the  non-philosophic  reader  the  de- 
nial of  the  theory  of  natural  rights  may 
seem  a  distinctly  revolutionary  idea  ; 
yet,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  by  the  pro- 
moters of  revolution  that  the  doctrine 
was  at  first  affirmed.  As  Professor 
Ritchie  shows,  in  his  admirable  histori- 
cal survey  of  his  subject,  the  theory  is 

*  Natural  Rights  :  A  Criticism  of  Some  Political 
and  Ethical  Conceptions.  By  David  G.  Ritchie. 
New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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primarily  negative — **  an  appeal  from 
authorities  that  had  lost  their  sacred- 
ness,"  back  to  a  supposed  original  state 
of  nature,  in  which  man  had  been  pos- 
sessed of  **  certain  unalienable  rights," 
which  were  the  foundations  of  those  ac- 
quired in  society.  It  was,  moreover, 
the  result  of  essentially  the  same  spirit 
as  that  of  Protestantism.  **  Calvin's 
Geneva  in  due  time  brought  forth  Rous- 
seau ;  and  English  Puritanism  on  Amer- 
ican soil  produced  the  Declaration  of 
Independence."  It  is  in  its  negative 
and  abstract  character  that  Mr.  Ritchie 
condemns  the  theory. 

The  first  half  of  the  work  is  largely 
taken  up  with  this  historical  sketch  of 
the  theory,  and  though  it  is  but  a  sketch, 
it  is  a  very  welcome  addition  to  the  lit- 
erature of  the  subject,  giving  as  it  does 
an  interpretation  rather  than  a  history. 
What  we  still  desire  is  a  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  opinions  of  the  later 
scholastics  and  earlier  modern  thinkers 
in  regard  to  the  meaning  of  nature  and 
ftatural  law.  Even  the  doctrines  of 
Hobbes  and  his  critics  sorely  need  a 
more  historical  discussion  of  their  sig- 
nificance, viewed  in  the  light  of  earlier 
theories. 

In  the  remainder  of  his  work  Profes- 
sor Ritchie  gives  us  a  criticism  of  some 
of  the  particular  natural  rights,  such  as 
those  to  life,  liberty,  toleration,  and 
property.  If  it  is  necessary  to  find  fault 
with  this  portion,  it  is  only  because  we 
feel  that  our  author  might  have  given 
us  something  better  than  criticism.  It 
is  true  that  his  criticism  conceals  con- 
struction, but  the  impression  left  is  dis- 
tinctly negative.  We  feel  our  natural 
rights  slipping  away  from  us  before  we 
are  quite  sure  of  any  other  basis  than 
that  in  nature.  It  is  only  at  the  last 
that  the  moral  of  the  book  is  drawn,  and 
some  use  made  of  the  fruitful  analysis 
of  the  varied  meanings  of  the  term 
nature.  The  excellence  of  this  conclu- 
sion is  what  makes  us  regret  it  had  not 
begun  sooner. 

Instead  of  the  theory  of  natural  rights 
based  on  the  absolute  independence  of 
the  individual,  we  here  receive  a  doc- 
trine more  in  harmony  with  the  trend 
of  modern  scientific  thinking.  Society 
is  considered  as  an  organism,  each  part 
of  which  exists  in  necessary  relation  to 
the  whole,  whose  good  alone  determines 
what  rights  shall  be  allowed  to  the  in- 
dividual— that  is,  utility  is  the  basis  of 


rights.  But  utility  is  not  interpreted  in 
the  old  abstract  sense  of  pleasure.  On 
the  contrary,  pleasure  is  good  only  in 
so  far  as  it  is  useful  in  the  preservation 
and  advancement  of  society.  Mr. 
Ritchie  admits  the  apparent  vagueness 
involved  in  his  inability  to  determine 
more  definitely  what  is  useful  to  soci- 
ety, but  holds  that  it  is  inseparable  from 
the  very  idea  of  an  evolution  that  the 
end  cannot  be  fully  known  from  the  be- 
ginning. Society  itself  determines  what 
is  fittest  by  the  test  of  survival.  Hence 
**  an  adequate  theory  of  rights  and  an 
adequate  theory  of  the  State  must  rest 
upon  a  philosophy  of  history  ;  and 
steady  progress  in  political  and  social 
reform  cannot  be  made  unless  there  is  a 
willingness  to  learn  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience, and  a  reasonable  reverence  for 
the  long  toil  of  the  human  spirit  in  that 
past  from  which  we  inherit  not  only 
our  problems,  but  the  hope  and  the 
means  of  their  solution" — a  principle 
no  less  valuable  in  philosophy  than  in 
politics. 
I.  Norman  Wilde, 


THE  GOLDEN  AGE.* 

The  Golden  Age  is,  as  all  know,  the 
period  of  childhood.  In  vain  do  the 
**  grown  ups"  ask  **  Where  is  it  now,  the 
glory  and  the  dream  T  In  the  little 
volume  before  us — a  book  very  attrac- 
tive to  the  eye,  as  are  most  of  the  books 
issued  by  this  house — the  **  grown  ups" 
are  nicknamed  the  **  Olympians,"  and 
such  is  the  title  of  the  Prologue,  which 
one  reads  with  that  delightful  sensation 
— as  of  a  mental  cold-water  bath — which 
is  occasioned  by  dipping  into  a  fresh 
and  sincere  bit  of  writing.  The  author 
is,  evidently,  one  of  those  who  speak  in 
their  natural  voice,  the  ring  and  the  music 
of  it  unextracted  by  any  consideration  as 
to  whether  the  output  will  be  **  market- 
able"— a  consideration  which  sucks  the 
life-blood  out  of  half  the  writing  of  to- 
day. The  water-mark  of  spontaneity  in 
literature,  though  hard  to  describe,  is 
unmistakable,  and  it  is  stamped  on  every 
story  in  The  Golden  Age,  In  the  Pro- 
logue the  reading  Olympian  is  forced  to 
see  himself  as  the  children — the  children 
of  this  volume  at  least — see  him,  **  stiff 

*  The  Golden  Age.  By  Kenneth  Grahame. 
Chicago  :  Stone  &  Kip;^)all.    $1.25  net. 
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and.  colourless,  .  .  .  equally  without 
vital  interests  and  intelligent  pursuits/* 
This  criticism  of  the  Olympians  is,  from 
a  youngster's  point  of  view,  logical 
enough,  but  it  is  not  childlike.  Chil- 
dren, fortunately,  take  people  very  much 
as  they  find  them,  and  they  are  far  more 
charitable  than  are  the  Olympians  them- 
selves. 

Moreover,  Kenneth  Grahame  makes 
his  children  declare  that  **  these  hope- 
less and  incapable  creatures,  .  .  .  these 
elders,  our  betters  by  a  trick  of  chance, 
command  no  respect,  but  only  a  certain 
envy — of  their  good  luck — and  pity — of 
their  inability  to  make  use  of  it."  Chil- 
dren,  most  children,  do  not  feel  in  this 
way,  as  is  evident  from  their  conduct. 
With  what  a  trust,  a  trust  almost  pa- 
thetic, do  the  great  body  of  little  folk 
regard  their  elders  !  And  with  what 
lovingkindness  do  they  overlook  such 
errors  as  their  own  beloved  Olympians 
may  commit  !  One  who  understood  this 
better  said,  **  Except  ye  become  as  little 
children." 

Save  in  this  hostile  attitude  of  his 
young  heroes  and  heroines,  Kenneth 
Grahame  interprets  child  life  with  strik- 
ing sympathy  and  truth,  and  at  this 
point  it  is  only  fair  to  quote  the  author 
himself.  He  opens  the  book  by  saying  : 
'*  Looking  back  to  those  days  of  old,  ere 
the  gate  shut  to  behind  me,  I  can  see 
now  that  to  children  with  a  proper  equip- 
ment of  parents  these  things  would  have 
worn  a  different  aspect.  But  to  those 
whose  nearest  were  aunts  and  uncles,  a 
special  attitude  of  mind  may  be  al- 
lowed.** However,  the  explanation 
hardly  explains,  since  the  children  of 
these  stories  are  pictured  as  happy, 
healthy  youngsters,  debarred  from  no 
natural  pleasures,  and  even  treated  with 
a  degree  of  indulgence,  considering  their 
roguish  tendencies.  Yet  this  note  of 
criticism  and  hostility  is  sounded 
throughout  the  volume,  marring  an 
otherwise  strong  and  true  representa- 
tion of  child  nature. 

So  delightfully  genuine  are  the  sym- 
pathy and  livelin  *ss  with  which  the  ex- 
ploits of  these  children  are  recorded 
that  the  reader  must  needs  hark  back  to 
his  own  childhood,  and  then  look  with 
kindlier  eyes  on  the  pranks  and  freaks 
of  those  who  dwell  in  the  Golden  Age. 
Herein  lies  the  true  value  of  the  book  : 
it  puts  the  Olympian  in  the  child's  place, 
so  that  he  catches  once  more  that  "  vis- 


ionary gleam"  which  has  faded  out  of 
his  own  life.  And  it  is  well  for  him  to 
be  reminded  that  there  is  one  light  for 
the  child  and  another  for  himself.  There 
is  no  **  balance  of  power"  in  the  case  of 
adults  and  their  young  charges,  and  an 
arbitrary  ruler  should  at  least  seek  en- 
lightenment. T/ie  Golden  Age  is  an  en- 
lightener  of  adult  stupidity. 

Several  of  these  stories  are  fine  stud- 
ies of  the  workings  of  a  child's  im- 
agination, reproducing  the  very  glamour 
in  which  the  Golden  Age  is  bathed. 
The  best  of  these  are  '*  Alarums  and  Ex- 
cursions" and  "  The  Finding  of  the 
Princess."  "  Alarums  and  Excursions" 
is  a  charming  bit  of  word  painting.  We 
see  the  children  playing  at  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table,  and  following  far  a 
band  of  exercising  cavalry,  in  the  hope 
of  seeing  a  very  bloody  battle.  When 
our  young  hero  finds  the  Princess,  an 
Olympian  is  sitting  beside  her  in  a 
pavilion. 

"  Hello,  Sprat  !"  he  said,  with  some  abrupt- 
ness, *'  where  did  you  spring  from  ?" 

"  I  came  up  the  stream,'  i  explained,  politely 
and  comprehensively,  '*and  I  was  only  looking 
for  the  Princess." 

"  Then  you  are  a  water  baby,'*  he  replied. 
**  And  what  do  you  think  of  the  Princess,  now 
you've  found  her  ?" 

**  I  think  she  is  lovely  "  (I  said,  and  doubtless  1 
was  right,  having  never  learned  to  flatter).  *'  But 
she's  wide  awake,  so  I  suppose  somebody  has 
kissed  her  !  " 

The  first  story,  **  A  Holiday,"  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  volume.  "  A  boy's 
will  is  the  wind's  will,"  and  the  boy, 
lightly  following  the  wind  whitherso- 
ever it  leads  him,  runs  up  against  the 
hard  fact  that  law  and  license  are  incom- 
patible. In  this  chapter,  as  in  several 
others,  there  is  a  delicate  touching  on 
the  problems  of  life,  an  outreaching  and 
a  questioning,  which  lend  a  world-wide 
interest  to  the  unpretentious  tale  of  a 
boy's  doings.  In  "  The  Secret  Drawer" 
and  '*  The  Roman  Road"  we  find  again 
that  suggestion  of  something  deeper 
than  childish  adventure — a  momentary, 
shadowy  glimpse,  as  though  a  mist  had 
lifted  and  quickly  fallen  again.  **The 
Burglars"  and  "The  Blue  Room"  are 
full  of  young  laughter  and  roguery,  while 
"  The  Whitewashed  Uncle"  throws  out  a 
pretty  broad  hint  to  any  Olympian  who 
would  fain  be  popular  with  the  little 
people. 

"  Young  Adam  Cupid"  and  **  What 
They  Talked  About"  show  the  author 
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so  wise  in  the  lore  of  child  nature  that 
the  chapter  "  Sawdust  and  Sin"  is  sim- 
ply amazing  in  its  error.  Here  a  con- 
ceit possible  to  an  adult  only  is  foisted 
on  the  mind  of  a  child  with  a  result 
which  is  far  from  pleasing.  Fancy  a 
boy  of  tender  years  interpreting  the  con- 
duct of  a  Japanese  doll  (who  is  seated 
beside  a  glowing  wax  beauty)  as  follows  : 

"  Carried  away  by  his  passion,  he  fell  sideways 
across  Rosa's  lap.  One  arm  stuck  stiftly  upwards, 
as  in  passionate  protestation  ;  his  amorous  coun- 
tenance was  full  of  entreaty.  Rosa  hesitated — 
wavered— and  yielded,  crushing  his  slight  frame 
under  the  weight  of  her  full-bodied  surrender." 

The  writing  Olympian  must  confess  ! 
lie  thought  this  out  in  his  study,  and 
while  the  inspiration  of  his  insight  was 
far  from  him.  Children  do  indeed  have 
ideas  about  love  and  love  affairs,  but 
they  are  so  deliciously,  so  alarmingly 
innocent  and  quaint  in  their  conception 
of  such  matters  !  There  is  nothing  in- 
nocent about  this  passage. 

'*  A  Falling  Out"  and  "  Exit  Tyran- 
nus"  are  the  only  stories  which  could 
send  a  lump  to  the  most  sensitive  throat  ; 
indeed,  the  author  seems  rather  to  have 
missed  his  opportunities  for  tenderness 
and  pathos.  His  chief  power  lies  in  fit- 
ting to  the  reader's  eyes  those  glasses 
through  which  the  little  ones  look  out 
upon  this  world  of  ours — glasses  made 
largely  of  imagination  and  innocence 
and  ignorance,  and  all  shot  with  rosy  and 
golden  lights,  but  sometimes  dimmed  by 
the  ruthless  fingers  of  stupid  Olympians. 
And  would  any  such  know  how  the  uni- 
verse looks  to  children,  he  is  recommend- 
ed to  see  it  through  the  pages  of  T/ie 
(r olden  Age. 

J^irgiNi'ii  Ytuimiin  Remnitz. 


HALF  A  CENTURY  IN  THE  CHURCH  OF 

ENGLAND.* 

The  new  humour  has  invaded  the  min- 
ister's study  and  cuts  its  capers  with 
fantastic  delight  and  with  the  conceit  of 
a  jolly  good  fellow  through  the  228  pages 
of  clerical  reminiscences  which  sprout 
from  the  reverend  gentleman's  *'  dead 
leaves  and  living  seeds."  From  the 
contents  of  a  deal  box  marked  "  D.  L.," 
which   properly   means  **  Deputy   Lieu- 

*  Fifty  Years ;  or,  Dead  Leaves  and  Living 
Seeds.  By  Rev.  Harry  Jones,  M.A.  New  York  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.     $1.50. 


tenant,"  but  here  stands  for  **  Dead 
Leaves,"  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones  has  dis- 
interred the  **  jotted  memories  of  a  busy 
life,  though  (however  meaningless  to 
others)  tlvey  are  naturally  the  record  of 
much  that  has  been  keenly  interesting 
to  myself."  "When  I  draw  a  sheet," 
he  says,  "  from  this  papery  deposit  (as 
I  did  the  other  day),  it  strikes  a  spark 
into  the  tinder-box  of  recollection,  which 
soon  spreads  itself,  showing  clusters  of 
rekindled  aspirations,  experiments,  mis- 
takes, successes,  and  failures  long  past, 
though  once  they  had  their  effect  upon 
the  worker  himself,  let  alone  those 
among  whom  (for  good  or  ill)  he  was 
called  to  work."  But  among  these 
"  dead  leaves"  there  be  some  that  "  re- 
tain enough  unfulfilled  vitality  (in  the 
shape  of  warning  or  encouragement)  to 
deserve  the  name  of  *  living  seeds.' 
And  I  ask  myself  whether  some  record 
of  efforts  made,  errors  committed,  and 
impressions  received  during  a  long  min- 
isterial life  might  not  possibly  help  in 
the  steerage  of  two  or  three  younger 
lives,  and  thus  encourage  me  in  its  com- 
pilation.    At  any  rate,  I  will  try." 

And  the  result  is  not  without  a  meas- 
ure of  success.  Many  will  demur  at  the 
facetious  tone  which  a  certain  light  hu- 
mour, sometimes  flippant  but  never  irrev- 
erent, imparts  to  this  interesting  record 
of  half  a  century  in  the  far  from  com- 
monplace biography  of  a  clerical  life. 
The  lavish  use  of  parentheses  which  he 
seems  to  adopt  for  his  "  asides"  mars 
almost  on  every  page  a  most  excellent 
vehicle  of  style  for  an  unwearied  gar- 
rulousness  which  is  as  entertaining  as  is 
its  delightful  egoism.  The  result  is  ludi- 
crous at  times,  often  degenerating  to 
mere  smartness,  and  sometimes  confus- 
ing, as  thus  :  "  I  did  not  know  so  much 
of  Phillips  Brooks,  whom  I  visited  at 
Boston,  and  who,  the  last  time  I  saw 
him,  communicated  (as  did  also  Dr.  Asa 
Gray),  before  sailing  home  (he  refused 
to  take  any  part  in  the  service)  at  my 
church." 

For  the  nonce,  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones 
throws  aside  the  prefix  with  his  clerical 
dignity  and  the  stalking-horse  of  sacer- 
dotalism and  steps  out  in  this  volume 
as  a  man  among  men  who  has  some- 
thing interesting  to  say,  not  too  wisely, 
not  too  well,  but  in  the  manner  of  one 
who  has  gone  through  a  hard  day's 
work  and  is  now  chatting  amiably  over 
the  nuts  and  wine.     And  the   account 
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which  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones  (one  can't 
say  plain  **  Jones"  of  a  clergyman) 
gives  of  himself  shows  evidence  of 
a  life  of  great  activity  and  ministerial 
industry.  The  variety  of  his  labours 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  his  career — from 
preaching  to  Californian  miners  in  a 
pine-tree  forest,  to  clergy  at  Lambeth — 
invest  his  experiences  with  a  sort  of  wis- 
dom which  is  largely  suggestive  if  not 
always  practicable  for  others,  and  which 
also  clothes  his  style  with  an  abundant 
versatility.  One  is  reminded,  rather 
forcibly  sometimes,  of  Coleridge's  meta- 
phor that  experience  is  like  the  stern 
lamp  of  a  ship,  which  only  sheds  light 
on  the  path  already  traversed.  The 
value  of  the  record  of  any  life  will  al- 
ways be  in  proportion  as  it  contains,  to 
quote  Emerson,  **  the  power  to  inspire." 
Perhaps  the  paucity  of  this  quality  is  to 
be  remarked  in  the  present  volume,  but 
there  is  a  bracing  air  about  it  as  of  one 
whose  lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant 
places,  and  whose  life  on  the  whole  has 
been  a  success,  which  is  contagious. 
With  all  its  faults — and  they  are  chiefly 
defects  of  style  and  a  tendency  to  take 
things  lightly  that  are  usually  weighed 
seriously — it  is  a  most  interesting  and 
unusual  work  in  clerical  autobiography, 
a  work  that  deserves  to  be  widely  read 
if  only  for  its  robust  expression  of  a 
sane  and  healthful  personality. 


MORE  JUVENILKS. 

Since  the  "  bundling  of  the  books"  by 
Mr.  Brooks  in  the  July  Bookman,  several 
new  publications  have  come  to  hand 
which  will  help  to  eke  out  the  young  peo- 
ple's store  of  summer  reading.  The  first 
volume  of  a  new  series,  the  All-Over-the- 
World  Library,  by  the  indefatigable 
Oliver  Optic,  has  just  come  out  in  a  glori- 
ous cover  that  will  make  the  eyes  of  every 
boy  dance  with  pure  delight.  Across 
India  ;  or^  Live  Boys  in  the  Far  East^  takes 
the  Belgrave  family  to  Bombay  and  Su- 
rah, and  continues  their  journey  through 
Lahore,  Delhi,  Cawnpore,  Lucknow,  and 
Benares,  visiting  the  scenes  of  the  Sepoy 
Rebellion,  upon  which  and  other  sub- 
jects of  historical  interest  the  author  ex- 
pands in  his  role  of  informer-in-ordinary 
to  the  young.  Nor  does  he  fail  to  keep  up 
the  •*  thrill"  of  excitement ;  and,  wheth- 


er on  land  or  sea,  he  is  always  ready 
with  the  novel  if  incredible  element 
which  is  essentially  Optician.  The  story 
is  told  in  his  usuaLillimitable  manner. 
There  are  eight  illustrations — one  of 
them  representing  a  tiger  poised  on  the 
horns  of  a  bull  in  a  highly  realistic  style. 
(Lee  and  Shepard,  $1.25.) 

The  same  publishers  have  just  issued 
a  new  illustrated  story  by  Samuel  Adams 
Drake,  entitled  The  Watch  Fires  of  '76 
($1.25),  which  recounts  the  incidents 
and  vicissitudes  of  various  old  pension- 
ers who  fought  through  the  conflict  of 
the  Revolution.  The  aim  of  the  author 
is  to  tell  the  story  of  the  war  as  experi- 
enced by  the  actual  rank  and  file  of  the 
army,  and  this,  together  with  the  new 
material  and  historical  setting  which 
Colonel  Drake  has  brought  to  his  task, 
gives  his  book  a  novel  afid  fresh  interest 
for  boys  who  are  already  well  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  the  Revolution. 
Messrs.  Lee  and  Shepard  also  add  to 
their  War  of  181 2  Series  a  new  volume, 
entitled  The  Boy  Soldiers  of  18 12  ($1.50), 
by  Everett  T.  Tomlinson,  with  many 
illustrations  by  "  Shute."  Thomas  Boo- 
big  ($1.50),  a  sort  of  fairy  tale  or  gro- 
tesque, comes  from  the  same  firm.  It 
contains  "  a  complete  enough  account  of 
his  life  and  singular  disappearance," 
after  many  curious  and  puzzling  *'  inci- 
dents and  accidents,"  soon  after  his 
twenty-first  birthday.  The  suggestion 
of  a  reappearance  on  earth  of  the  Titans, 
who  were  banished  to  remote  islands  in 
space  and  to  subterranean  regions,  is 
attempted  in  this  story  after  a  manner 
that  will  amuse  the  older  readers  as  well 
as  the  younger. 

As  a  boy  the  writer  can  remember 
with  what  pleasure  and  avidity  he  read 
biography,  and  especially,  although  la- 
ter in  point  of  time,  Carlyle's  Life  and 
Letters  of  Cromwell,  Messrs.  Harper  and 
Brothers  have  published  a  new  edition 
of  Dr.  George  H.  Clark's  Oliver  Crom- 
well ($1.25),  w^iich  appeared  originally 
in  1893  through  the  D.  Lothrop  Com- 
pany, and  which  is  well  suited  to  fire  the 
boy's  love  of  brave  and  manly  acts  of 
courage  and  daring.  "It  is  a  book  of 
enthusiasm,"  says  Charles  Dudley  War- 
ner in  his  Introduction,  *'  a  warm-heart- 
ed vindication  of  a  great  man,  written 
with  a  clear  American  comprehension 
of  the  principles  that  underlay  the  great 
liberating  movement  of  the  seventeenth 
c(Mitur)'    in    England.   ...      It    will   be 
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found  intensely  interesting,  and  will 
awaken  a  glow  of  admiration  for  one  of 
the  most  sturdy  and  indomitable  spirits 
in  history.  Our  sympathy  is  with  the 
modern  spirit  of  the  Commonwealth, 
and  we  feel  that  its  ruler  was  our  kin." 
Boys  love  these  ver}'  virtues  above  all 
things  in  their  ideals  of  the  **  glorious 
men  of  fight  and  fame,"  and  Cromwell, 
who  in  **  the  list  of  world  heroes  stands 
near  the  top,"  is  the  kind  of  hero  which 
a  boy  will  worship  and  w^hose  character 
will  reflect  itself  on  his  plastic  nature. 

Sophie  May  knows  the  hearts  and  the 
minds  of  little  children.  This  has  been 
apparent  to  any  reader  of  those  volumes — 
to  which  Jimmy  Boy  is  a  worthy  addition 
— in  Little  Prudy's  Children  Series  (Lee 
and  Shepard).  Jimmy  Boy  is  a  human 
boy,  but  not  one  of  the  obnoxiously  bar- 
barous kind.  He  possesses  all  the  ten- 
dencies to  do  wrong,  and  the  tempta- 
tions sometimes  are  a  little  too  strong, 
and  he  succumbs  ;  but  there  is  an  active 
germ  of  honour  in  his  healthy  soul.  He 
is  not  afraid  to  acknowledge  a  fault.  It 
is  a  question  as  to  who  will  most  enjoy 


reading  about  the  adventures  of  Jimmy 
Boy,  the  little  folks,  who  will  see  in 
him  a  double  of  themselves  in  many 
ways,  and  appreciate  the  account  of  his 
scrapes,  or  the  **  grown-ups"  who  have 
lived  the  life  that  sometimes  seems  so 
hard  to  Jimmy  Boy.  The  interest  in 
Jimmy  Boy  never  flags.  He  is  the  eioig 
small  boy  of  life  in  the  full  health  of  a 
fine  natural  character.  The  title  of  the 
story  may  not  attract  readers  beyond 
twenty  years  of  age,  but  they  should 
certainly  make  the  attempt. 

In  Max  Pemberton's  The  Impregnable 
City  ($1.25) — though  not  written  directly 
for  them — boys  will  find  a  pure,  whole- 
some story  of  adventure,  free  from  mod- 
ern cant  and  weariness,  and  full  of  the 
breath  of  healthy  excitement  and  in- 
trepid daring.  Max  Pemberton  success- 
fully edited  a  leading  boys'  periodical  in 
England  for  some  years,  and  it  is  inevi- 
table that  one  who  knows  a  boy's  needs 
so  well  should  appeal  through  his  im- 
aginative work  to  the  boy  in  all  of  us. 

An  Old  Box. 


NOVEL   NOTES. 


THE  STORY  OF  BESSIE  COSTRELL.  By 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward.  New  York  :  Macmillan 
&  Co.     75  cents. 

Bessie  Costrell  is  the  central  figure  in 
a  story  altogether  different  from  any 
that  Mrs.  Ward  has  written  before. 
Many  critics  have  advised  her  over  and 
over  again  to  give  up  the  popular  so- 
cial-and-religious-pamphlet  novel,  and, 
whether  at  their  instigation  or  not,  she  has 
entered  another  field.  The  new  story, 
simpler  in  subject,  is  really  far  more  am- 
bitious than  her  former  ones,  for  it  deals 
with  a  kind  of  life  where  Mrs.  Ward's 
culture,  and  her  acquaintance  with  the 
ways  of  thought  of  educated  and  in- 
tellectually aspiring  persons,  are  of  no 
use  at  all.  Knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, sympathy  with  what  has  hitherto 
been  outside  her  keenest  interests,  are 
the  requisites  for  success.  To  succeed 
here  is  to  be  a  real  novelist,  as  distin- 
guished from  a  descriptive  reporter  of 
more  or  less  temporar}'  phases  of  life 
and  thought.     It  is  astonishing  that  the 


writer  of  Robert Elsmere  and  David  Grieve 
has  succeeded  so  far  as  she  has  done. 
In  some  important  features  the  book 
must  be  pronounced  distinctly  good. 
There  is  no  tone  of  patronage  in  it  ; 
there  is  no  wailing  over  the  fact  that  the 
villagers  of  Clinton  Magna  have  few  as- 
pirations after  higher  things.  There  is  a 
philosophical  acceptance  of  life  as  it  fre- 
quently is — stolid,  unideal,  and  sordid — 
in  any  English  village.  If  surprise  at  this 
be  offensive  to  Mrs.  Ward's  admirers, 
let  our  hearty  acknowledgment  of  her 
now  proven  humanity  serve  as  apology. 
The  writing,  too,  is,  we  think,  the  best 
she  has  put  into  a  work  of  fiction  ;  it 
is  more  compressed,  more  vigorous, 
and,  especially  where  scener}'  has  to  be 
described,  more  artistically  effective 
than  she  has  led  us  to  expect  from  her. 
Nevertheless,  we  lay  down  the  book 
with  deep  dissatisfaction.  What  did 
she  write  it  for  ?  What  else  does  it  give 
in  the  end  but  gratuitous  pain  ?  Bessie 
Costrell  is  a  village  woman  who  is  given 
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an  old  man's  savings  to  guard.  They  are 
considerable  in  amount.  She  steals  the 
money,  sovereign  by  sovereign,  and 
drinks  and  treats  her  neighbours,  and 
when  all  is  found  out,  she  commits  sui- 
cide. The  tale  has  its  possibilities.  But 
to  make  it  a  tragedy  our  pity,  our  sympa- 
thy, or  our  indignation  must  be  roused. 
Temptation,  resistance,  final  surrender, 
remorse,  struggle,  and  despair,  are  almost 
the  inevitable  course  of  the  writer  who 
could  make  us  regard  this  as  anything 
save  a  sordid,  commonplace  tale.  But 
Mrs.  Ward's  Bessie  Costrell  seems  only  a 
woman  with  intemperate  instincts  and  a 
weak  intellect,  who  succumbs  with  great 
ease  to  an  unlucky  opportunity,  and 
who  kills  herself  because  she  is  afraid  of 
the  policeman.  A  kind  of  feeble  love 
for  her  children  she  has,  and  some  awe 
of  her  stern  husband  ;  but  of  grief  for 
her  degradation,  or  of  understanding 
how  she  has  made  shipwreck  of  an  old 
man's  life,  not  a  glimmering.  Tragedy 
for  the  world  there  may  be  in  this  very 
poverty  of  nature,  but  it  is  of  a  kind  best 
covered  over,  for  it  hardly  once  stirs 
within  us  the  purifying  moods  of  pity, 
of  indignation,  or  of  sorrow. 

AN   ERRANT  WOOING.      By  Constance  Gary 
Harrison.    New  York  :  The  Century  Co.  $1.50. 

Were  An  Errant  Wooing  from  another 
pen  than  Mrs.  Harrison's  it  would  be 
easier  to  review.  But  a  book  which  is 
not  a  first  one  must  be  measured  more 
or  less  by  the  author's  former  work, 
and  this  falls  far  short  of  the  standard 
established  by  The  Angiomaniacs^  Sweet 
Belts  out  of  Tune,  and  A  Bachelor  Alaid. 
It  bears,  indeed,  marks  of  immaturity 
that  are  wholly  unaccountable,  in  view 
of  the  large  amount  of  finished  work 
which  the  writer  has  published.  They 
come  near  to  conveying  an  impression 
that  it  may  possibly  be  a  first  novel, 
after  all,  begun,  if  not  completed,  be- 
fore the  author's  recent  excellent  liter- 
ary manner  was  formed.  Nor  is  the 
treatment  of  the  theme  more  unlike 
Mrs.  Harrison's  usual  methods  than  is 
the  selection  of  such  a  subject  ;  for  the 
most  distinctive  charm  of  her  work  has 
hitherto  been  its  freshness,  its  pre  emi- 
nent modernity.  This  is  entirely  miss- 
ing in  An  Errant  Wooing,  a  common- 
place love-story  loosely  hung  on  the 
frayed  thread  of  foreign  travel.  And 
yet — no  matter  how  clear  the  conviction 


of  the  author's  indiscretion — one  is 
forced  to  admire  the  courage  of  an  at- 
tempt to  describe  hard-beaten  European 
highways,  now  that  every  one  travels 
and  every  one  writes.  True,  Mrs.  Har- 
rison has  done  it  uncommonly  well. 
The  description  of  the  bull-fight  is  par- 
ticularly fine.  But  fancy  trying  to  say 
anything  about  a  bull-fight  that  has  not 
been  already  said  !  And  then  in  follow- 
ing the  espada  and  the  toreadors  through 
eight  or  ten  pages,  the  lovers  fade  com- 
pletely out  of  sight.  They  are  never  seen 
very  distinctly,  for  that  matter.  One  does 
not  come  face  to  face  with  them  through- 
out the  progress  of  the  story.  The  char- 
acterisation is  so  imperfect,  and  the  tran- 
sition from  one  country  to  another  so  be- 
wildering, that  the  reader  must  fairly  rush 
after  the  travellers  to  catch  even  glimpses 
of  them  amidst  the  fog  of  London  and 
the  dust  of  Madrid.  Sir  Piers,  the  elder- 
ly lover,  appears  at  this  long  range  to  be 
a  blond  and  amiable  sort  of  Rochester. 
Roger  Woodbury,  the  young  man,  is 
altogether  vague  ;  and  the  dark  and  the 
fair  maidens  to  whom  the  fair  man  and 
the  dark  man  are  suitors  seem  more 
unreal  and  shadowy,  if  possible,  than 
the  men.  All  the  characters  talk  clev- 
erly, and  now  and  then  say  bright  and 
amusing  things,  which  are  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  author,  but  not  in 
the  least  so  of  themselves  ;  quite  the 
contrary.  "  Roger  might  as  well  want 
to  domesticate  Bartholdi's  Statue  of 
Liberty  as  to  marry  that  massive  Eng- 
lish girl,"  says  old  Mr.  Woodbury,  who 
cannot  possibly  have  said  anything  of 
the  kind,  being  what  he  is.  And  the 
philosophic  and  rather  pessimistic  views 
expressed  by  Polly  do  not  at  all  har- 
monise with  the  dim  impression  of  that 
young  woman's  individuality. 

The  principal  shortcoming  of  the 
work  may  possibly  lie  in  its  having  been 
miscalled  a  novel.  With  the  shadows 
who  aimlessly  pervAde  it  left  out,  it 
would  be  a  charming  book  of  travel, 
with  interesting  side-lights  on  European 
society.  As  it  now  stands,  it  is  merely 
another  of  the  many  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  write  an  international  novel. 
Since  Mr.  Henry  James  first  made  it 
the  vogue  several  years  ago  he  has  had 
many  followers,  with  ever-diminishing 
success.  But  it  is  singular  that  among 
those  who  met  defeat  in  this  field  should 
be  Mrs.  Harrison,  who  has  won  such 
notable  successes  at  home. 
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CHIMMIE  FADDEN  EXPLAINS,  MAJOR 
MAX  EXPOUNDS.  New  York  :  Lovell. 
Coryell  &  Co.     Cloth,  $i.oo  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

To  have  written  a  book  of  which  fifty 
thousand  copies  have  been  sold  in  less 
than  six  months  is  the  enviable  fortune 
of  the  creator  of  Chimmie  Fadden.  We 
say  "creator**  advisedly,  for  Chimmie 
may  not  be  altogether  unknown  to  us 
as  a  type  ;  but  it  was  left  to  this  keen 
student  of  human  nature  to  develop  his 
character  and  '*  shoot  the  soul'*  into  the 
Bowery  boy.  When  the  first  series  ap- 
peared in  book  form  we  saw  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  great  popularity  in  it,  and 
under  Slutn  Stories  in  the  March  Book- 
man we  reviewed  the  book  at  length  and 
pointed  out  its  characteristics,  and 
weighed  its  merits  and  demerits.  As 
the  second  series  sustains  the  interest  of 
the  first  in  equal  measure,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  go  into  elaborate  criticism  again. 
Those  who  have  made  Chimmie's  ac- 
quaintance in  the  first  volume  will  wish 
to  renew  it  in  the  second,  and  those 
who  read  the  second  volume  for  the  first 
time  will  resort  to  the  previous  book  ; 
indeed,  w-e  believe  that  the  publication 
of  the  second  series  has  stimulated  the 
sale  of  the  author's  initial  work.  In  the 
down-town  section  of  New  York  we  no- 
tice that  the  first  series  of  Chimmie  Fad- 
den  ranks  among  the  six  best  selling 
books  of  the  past  month. 

Chimmie  is  still  chasing  after  **  dat 
bull  pup,"  and  smuggling  **  small  bots" 
for  Mr.  Paul.  But  it  is  the  presence  of 
innate  gentleness  and  chivalry  in  the 
rough-bred  Bowery  lad  evoked  by  Miss 
Fannie  which  again  touches  us  most 
deeply.  Even  in  Chimmie  we  think  of 
Tennyson's  line  without  incongruity  : 
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We  needs  must  love  the  highest  when  we  see  it." 


And  it  is  this  fine  trait  in  the  tenement 
lad — the  compelling  belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  the  inherent  quality  of  gentle- 
man "  beyond  the  barbed- wire  fence" — 
for  which  we  are  most  grateful  in  Mr. 
Townsend's  work.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  citing  one  instance  from 
"  The  Wedding  of  Miss  Fannie"  : 

"  I  never  seed  no  real  angels,  but  I  guess  if 
dey's  as  beautiful  as  I  hear  tell,  den  dey  must 
look  like  Miss  Fannie  when  Mr.  Burton  stepped 
up  and  took  her  from  her  faddcr.  I  was  tinkin 
as  I  looked  at  her  tru  de  palm  trees  dat  I  had 
someting  t'  do  wid  bringin'  dem  togedder,  and 
<lat  if  Mr.  Burton  wasn't  good  t'  Miss  Fannie  I'd 
put  a  knock-out  pill  in  his  cocktail.  .  .  . 

"  When  dev  come  b.ick,   I  says,  savs  I  :  *  How 


de  do,  Miss  Fannie  ? '  I  says,  and  de  Duchess 
she  calls  me  down  hard.  '  She  is  Madame 
Burtong,*  says  de  Duchess,  looking  like  she'd 
take  a  fall  outter  me. 

•*  Say,  what  do  you  tink  Miss  Fannie  says  ? 
She's  a  dead  sport.  She  says  :  *  I'd  radder  be 
Miss  Fannie  l'  Chames,'  she  says,  like  dat,  see?" 

**  Major  Max  Expounds"  through  sev- 
eral chapters  in  which  we  are  regaled 
with  his  cynical  wit  and  worldly  wisdom 
tinged  with  bonhomie^  and  a  few  other 
stories  eke  out  the  book  ;  but  when 
"  Chimmie  Fadden  Explains"  and  makes 
his  exit,  the  lights  have  gone  out  for  us 
and  the  rest  is  a  vain  show. 

THE    VEILED    DOCTOR.      By   Varina   Anne 

Jefferson  Davis.     New  York  :  Harper  &   Bros. 
1.25. 

7'he  Veiled  Doctor^  having  been  written 
by  Miss  Varina  Anne  Jefferson  Davis,  will 
probably  have  some  sale  in  the  South  : 
otherwise  it  is  a  most  unpleasant  story, 
which  the  author  seems  to  have  had  no 
reason  for  writing,  and  which  there  is 
surely  no  reason  that  any  sane  person 
should  ever  care  to  read.  The  hero, 
Dr.  Wickford,  after  trials  and  troubles 
manifold  with  his  wife,  develops  cancer 
of  the  face,  and  to  avoid  her  ridicule  and 
the  comments  of  his  neighbours,  hides 
himself  from  the  world  behind  a  veil  of 
black  crape.  At  the  approach  of  death 
he  retires  into  his  sanctum,  and  inarticulo 
mortis  rises  and  attires  himself  in  his  best 
suit  of  black  broadcloth,  and  so  passes 
away  into  the  unknown,  to  the  immense 
relief  of  everybody,  including  the  unfor- 
tunate reader.  The  scene  is  supposed 
to  be  a  town  which  even  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  was  behind  the 
times  ;  but  there  is  no  attempt  at  local 
colour  except  that  the  heroine  says  occa- 
sionally, "  O  la  !**  and  once  "vastly," 
otherwise  the  time  might  have  been  any 
time  and  the  place  anywhere.  But  one 
resents  most  of  all,  perhaps,  that  in  an 
avowedly  Southern  story  the  characters 
should  be  without  exception  so  thor- 
oughly second  or  even  third-rate,  and  so 
unmitigatedly  commonplace  ;  one  might 
pardon  the  absence  of  anything  inter- 
esting in  the  plot  or  characters,  but 
surely  Miss  Davis  ought  to  know  what  is 
convenable.  We  can  forgive  her  for  mak- 
ing her  heroine  a  fool  and  a  liar,  and 
her  hero  a  prig  ;  but  we  submit  that,  as 
a  Southern  gentleman,  he  need  not  also 
have  been  a  brute.  "  Perhaps  *twas  as 
well  you  rejected  my  love,**  **  Madame 
Wickford**  might  well  have  said  to  him, 
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'*  but  why  should   you   kick  me  down- 
stairs ?'*     Ah,  why  indeed  ! 

ON   THE    POINT.     By    Nathan   Haskell    Dr)le. 
Boston  :  Joseph  Knight  Co.     $i.oo. 

As  the  vitiated  air  of  a  ball-room,  full 
i»f  the  great  unwashed — we  mean  a  ten- 
cent  ball-room,  of  course — to  the  keen 
south  wind  coming  across  "  leagues  of 
ice-cold  brine,*'  so  is  Miss  Davis  s  mor- 
bid production  to  Mr.  Dole's  On  the 
Point.  The  precise  geographical  habita- 
tion and  name  of  the  Point,  the  author, 
with  his  usual  delicious  inconsequence 
— or  the  simulation  thereof — has  omitted 
to  record  ;  but  it  doesn't  matter  ;  we 
are  enjoying  ourselves  and  him  so  much 
that  nothing  matters.  Mr.  Dole  is  best 
known  to  the  world  as  the  translator  of 
Tolstoy,  and  as  a  very  charming  lyric 
poet  ;  in  this  volume  he  reveals  himself 
as  the  Pepys  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
only  with  a  remarkable  absence  of  self- 
conceit,  a  better  subject  and  a  finer  per- 
sonality. There  is  some  attempt  at  dis- 
guise in  this  little  summer  idyll  of  the 
autobiographical  character  of  the  Mr. 
Merrithew  who  tells  the  story  of  how  he 
and  his  family  occupied  the  governor's 
cottage  "  On  the  Point  ;"  how  they  ar- 
rived in  the  rain,  with  considerably 
more  baggage  than  the  traditional  *'  big 
box.  little  box,  bandbox  and  bundle  ;" 
how  the  lighthouse  keeper  took  a  pessi- 
mistic view  of  their  chances  of  ever  get- 
ling  anything  to  eat  ;  and  how  they  set 
at  naught  his  predictions  and  fared 
sumptuously  every  day.  And  no  doubt 
many  of  the  incidents  and  all  the  ro- 
mance are  pure  invention  ;  nevertheless, 
never  was  an  author's  personality  more 
clearly  revealed  than  by  the  very  at- 
tempt at  hiding  it  !  Like  Tennyson's 
••  Old  Year,"  Mr.  Merrithew  is  "  full  of 
knavish  quips  ;"  he  is  also  given  to 
paronomasia  in  all  possible  languages. 
The  provokingness  of  him  comes  out 
about  as  clearly  as  anywhere,  when  he 
suggests  to  his  wife,  who  is  bemoaning 
the  refusal  of  the  captain  of  the  steamer 
to  stop  at  the  Point  for  them,  because  they 
cannot  supply  the  requisite  number  of 
full-pay  passengers — that  they  shall 
defer  the  trip  until  the  two  youngest 
children  are  grown  !  which  would  cer- 
tainly settle  the  difficulty.  Better,  how- 
ever, to  be  absurd  than  ill  tempered  ; 
and  the  narrator  doesn't  at  all  object  to 
representing  himself  as  the  hero   of  a 


ludicrous  situation,  as  witness  his  famous 
efforts  to  "  hitch  up." 

Yet  there  is  something  more  in  the 
book  than  mere  wit,  or  even  Pepysian 
discursiveness  ;  the  childlike  love  of  na- 
ture and  of  freedom  from  conventional- 
ity, and  the  general  freshness,  spon- 
taneity, and  wholesomeness  of  the  book 
are  based  on  something  sweeter  and 
stronger.  The  two  romances  are  very 
effectively  contrasted  ;  and  the  tragedy 
of  one  is  tenderly  handled.  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  author  is  going 
to  do  great  things  in  a  line  of  his  own 
yet  to  be  discovered  ;  meanwhile,  he  has 
done  a  very  pleasant  thing  in  taking  us 
with  him  for  a  summer  "  On  the  Point." 
And  we  must  not  omit  to  say  that  the 
book  is  small  enough  to  slip  comfort- 
ably into  a  coat  pocket  ;  that  it  is 
aesthetically  bound,  with  a  cover  design 
of  a  wind-tossed  maiden  holding  on  to 
her  hat  in  quite  a  realistic  style,  and 
that  it  is  illustrated  delicately,  we  fancy, 
from  photographs  taken  on  the  spot. 

\  MADONNA  OF  THE  ALPS.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  H.  Schultze-Smidt  by  Na- 
than Haskell  Dole.  With  photogravure  frontis- 
piece.    Boston  :   Little,  Brown  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Among  writers  of  fiction  who  have 
been  recently  rising  into  prominence  in 
Germany,  the  author  of  this  story,  we 
are  told,  has  a  distinguished  place.  If 
so  it  is  not  so  much,  we  should  imag- 
ine, by  reason  of  his  constructive  skill 
in  making  a  story  as  by  the  charming 
atmosphere  in  which  he  bathes  it.  The 
morbid  appetite  for  excitement  in  plot 
and  incident  will  find  nothing  here  to 
whet  its  voracity  upon,  but  there  is  in- 
stead a  quiet  domestic  tragedy  played 
among  the  eternal  hills  and  ever  beauti- 
ful regions  around  the  Lago  di  Garda 
on  the  Italian  border,  which  exists  for 
the  sake  of  introducing  us  to  some  de- 
lightful pictures  of  Italian  landscape 
and  characteristics.  The  tale  itself,  with 
the  strutting  figure  of  Felice  Calluno 
and  the  woman  of  heroics,  his  wife,  is  a 
trifle  melodramatic  on  its  sombre  side, 
but  when  these  two  are  out  of  view  and 
the  valleys  resound  instead  with  the 
laughter  and  songs  of  the  young  artists, 
all  life  is  gay  and  glad  with  their  per- 
vasive and  ineffable  youth.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  this  is  a  translation 
from  the  German  and  not  from  the 
Italian,  so  redolent  is  it  of  the  sunny 
south,  so  warm  in  its  colouring,  so  deli- 
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cate  and  subtle  in  its  appreciation  of 
the  very  spirit  of  Italian  life.  After  all, 
the  charm  of  these  pages  lies  in  the 
warm,  impetuous  rush  of  sweet,  lusty 
youth  in  its  heyday  of  three-and-twenty 
summers  entering  for  the  first  time 
upon  the  land  of  its  aspirations,  inspired 
with  the  true  fervour  of  art.  Only 
once,  indeed,  are  you  a  lusty  lad,  fresh 
in  heart,  free  from  care,  overflowing 
with  happiness,  starting  off  with  un- 
spoiled vigour  on  one  of  the  roads  that 
lead  to  Rome  ! 

THE     MASTER-KNOT     AND    "ANOTHER 
STORY."     By  Conover  Duff. 

KAFIR  STORIES.     By  William  Charles  Scully. 
New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.     75  cents. 

Two  more  volumes  have  been  added 
to  the  attractive  Buckram  Series.  These 
dainty  specimens  of  the  bookmaker's 
art  have  nothing  superfluous  about  them. 
Unstinted  praise  cannot  be  given,  how- 
ever, to  the  contents  of  these  volumes. 
**  The  Master-Knot,"  a  story  told  in  a 
series  of  letters,  comes  to  an  unsatisfac- 
tory end.  The  reader  is  led  to  believe 
by  an  epilogue  that  the  incidents  nar- 
rated are  true,  and  the  conclusion  would 
seem  to  verify  the  facts.  The  style  and 
characteristics  displayed  in  the  letters 
are  not  convincing  enough  to  be  natural, 
and  so  painful  is  the  conclusion  that  the 
advisability  of  publishing  these  epistles 
is  questionable. 

In  '*  Another  Story,"  also  told  in  let- 
ters, there  is  more  to  entertain.  The 
author  shows  power  of  discernment,  and 
occasionally  rises  to  the  humorous. 
Especially  is  this  true  in  the  letters  of 
the  women.  The  style  is  racy  and  pos- 
sesses the  element  that  attracts.  The 
story  reflects  a  phase  of  upper  New 
York  City  life.  The  conclusion  is  a 
little  startling,  but  does  not  violate 
one's  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  as 
does  "  The  Master-Knot." 

Had  Mr.  Scully  linked  his  short 
Kafir  Tales  together  as  accounts  of  real 
events  in  South  Africa,  the  volume 
would  possess  a  value  which  in  its 
present  form  is  lacking.  Mr.  Scully 
writes  with  a  large  familiarity  with  his 
subject.  But  the  narratives  do  not 
amuse — in  fact,  so  full  are  they  of  reve- 
lations of  the  barbarous  and  the  brutal, 
that  they  are  almost  revolting.  They 
would  be  wholly  so  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  the  human  mind  is  prone  to  be 


fascinated  by  the  cruel  in  narrative  form. 
But  bare  records  of  savages  wallowing 
in  bloodshed  and  beast-like  brutality 
have  no  place  in  the  entertaining  func- 
tion of  fiction.  All  the  world  is  not 
composed  of  a  collection  of  Mark  Tap- 
leys.  If  it  were  Kafir  Tales  would  be 
eagerly  welcomed. 

DOCTOR   GRAYS   QUEST.      By    Francis    H. 
Underwood.     Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.     $1.75. 

A  melancholy  interest  is  attached  to 
this  work,  as  it  was  the  last  book  which 
the  late  Dr.  Underwood  wrote — indeed 
he  had  but  completed  it  a  few  days  be- 
fore his  death.  Dr.  Underwood  was 
never  popular  as  a  novelist,  he  lacked 
some  of  the  essential  qualities  necessary 
to  the  compounding  of  a  work  of  fiction, 
especially  did  he  lack  the  kind  of  imagi- 
nation which  renders  credibly  and 
clearly  the  personalities  of  its  characters, 
while  it  withdraws  that  of  the  author. 
It  is  true  that  in  his  novels  we  have 
sympathy  with  humanity,  an  intelli- 
gence of  obscure  virtue  and  endurance, 
and  an  ear  for  the  clash  of  spiritual 
armies  ;  but  in  none  of  his  novels  are 
these  qualities  put  to  such  excellent  use 
as  in  his  Quabbin,  For  obvious  reasons 
Quabbin  just  missed  doing  for  New  Eng- 
land what  A  IVindtnv  in  Thrums  has 
done  for  Scotland  ;  the  latter  is  an  im- 
mortal book,  because  it  is  a  work  of 
genuine  power  and  sympathy  that  comes 
with  genius  as  well  as  with  knowl- 
edge. Quabbin  will  long  remain  a  book 
to  be  remembered  and  read  again,  but 
it  lost  its  chance,  because  Dr.  Under- 
wood, with  all  the  wealth  of  close  obser- 
vation which  he  contributed  to  it,  was 
more  a  man  of  literary  instincts  than 
of  literary  power. 

Doctor  Gray  s  Quest  shows  the  thought- 
ful and  informing  side  of  its  author, 
but  the  marks  of  a  painful,  painstaking 
literary  industry  and  literary  finesse  are 
over  it  all.  The  characters  are  drawn 
with  considerable  ingenuity,  and  the 
background  is  well  filled  in  with  pic- 
turesque descriptions  of  the  domestic 
life  of  Little  Canaan  and  with  historic 
pictures  of  New  England.  Dr.  Gray's 
search  for  proof  of  the  innocence  of 
Florian's  father  is  the  mainspring  of 
the  story,  but  intermingling  with  this 
there  are  many  delightful  incidents  and 
episodes  which  afford  elucidation  of  the 
Yankee  character  and  wit. 
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DIPLOMATIC  DISENCHANTMENTS.  By 
Edith  Bigelow.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros. 
$1.25. 

Despite  the  trivial  nature  and  many 
faults  of  this  small  novel,  with  its  awk- 
ward though  descriptive  title,  it  teaches 
several  wholesome  lessons.  Briefly,  it 
is  the  story  of  a  professor  of  political 
economy  in  a  New  England  university, 
who  receives  through  a  relative  of  his 
ambitious  wife  the  appointment  of  min- 
ister to  Germany,  and  goes  to  Berlin 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  daughter,  and 
niece.  The  history  of  these  not  espe- 
cially interesting  people,  who  are  lifted 
from  their  natural  background  into  the 
glitter  of  European  life,  fortunately 
lasts  but  six  months.  However,  they 
give  the  author  opportunity  to  tell  the 
world  the  many  things  she  knows  about 
the  functions,  etiquette,  social  experi- 
ences, and  types  of  character  in  Ber- 
lin. 

Mrs.  Bigelow  has  been  very  successful 
in  drawing  the  character  of  a  Hungarian 
actor  endowed  with  genius  and  powers 
of  fascination,  though  cold  and  selfish 
of  nature,  **  neither  a  villain  nor  a  saint. 
He  liked  to  be  loved,  without  too  many 
demands  of  reciprocity  being  made  on 
him.  His  life  was  decent  and  full  of 
arduous  effort,  and  his  love  of  his  art 
was  the  only  real  passion  of  which  he 
was  capable.  He  did  not  make  it  his 
business  to  make  fools  of  women,  but 
somehow,  almost  without  his  intending 
it,  he  caused  women  to  make  fools  of 
themselves.** 

There  are  many  episodes  which  are 
decidedly  commonplace,  and  such  hack- 
neyed and  inelegant  expressions  as 
"  unfeignedly  glad,*'  **  stately  form," 
"  attenuated  diet,"  "  she  had  come  up  from 
Seabright'*  (to  New  York),  '*  patterns 
of  manly  beauty  rolUd  into  one,''  "it 
could  only  be  opined^'  frequently  star- 
tle and  antagonise  the  reader.  The  lit- 
tle story  shows,  however,  how  impos- 
sible it  is  for  Americans  of  a  certain 
type  and  education  to  harmonise  with 
life  in  the  Old  World,  and  one  is  glad 
to  find  this  family  of  simple  tastes  re- 
turning to  the  shade  of  its  own  elm-tree, 
richer  and  not  embittered  by  experi- 
ence, with  the  knowledge  that  their  de- 
sire for  diplomatic  and  social  advance- 
ment was  but  a  mirage,  and  ready  to 
begin  anew  and  with  a  greater  sense  of 
its  value,  the  old  life  to  which  they  were 
adapted. 


THE    MISTRESS    OF    QUEST.      By   Adeline 
Sergeant.      New   York  :    D.    Appleton    &   Co 
Cloth,  f  i.oo  ;  paper,  50  cts. 

Quest  is  a  farm-place  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  its  mistress  is  a  strong- 
minded,  deep-hearted  young  woman 
who  has  grown  up  on  it  with  her  grand- 
father, and  at  his  death  inherits  its  man- 
agement. With  her  healthy  beauty  and 
healthy  ways  and  strong  sense,  princi- 
ple, and  feeling,  she  represents  rural 
life  at  its  best,  in  contrast  to  her  sickly, 
flaccid,  luxury-loving  but  beautiful  half- 
sister,  who  has  been  brought  up  in  Lon- 
don. The  neighbouring  squire,  a  good 
type  of  country  gentleman  with  a  long 
pedigree,  falls  in  love  with  the  mistress 
of  Quest,  and  she  with  him.  This  initi- 
ates the  prolonged  double  trial  of  her 
life  which  the  novel  admirably  describes. 
For,  first  of  all,  the  mistress  of  Quest, 
knowing  that  Lady  Adela,  the  squire's 
mother,  would  not  like  to  see  him  marrv 
a  farmer,  disguises  her  love  and  sacri- 
fices herself  ;  and  then,  her  half-sister 
appearing  on  the  scene,  detaches  her 
lover,  and  for  a  time  appropriates  him. 
The  course  of  events  by  which  things 
are  righted  is  finely  conceived.  The 
mistress  of  Quest  is  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  women  of  fiction. 

IX  DEACON'S  ORDERS,  AND  OTHER 
STORIES.  By  Walter  Besant.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Bros.     ^1.25. 

A  volume  of  short  stories  by  Mr.  Be- 
sant is  always  full  of  variety  and  of 
pleasantness.  Some  of  those  here  are 
more  or  less  satires  on  modern  failings. 
"  In  Deacon's  Orders,"  the  mania  of 
religiosity  is  held  up  to  scorn  in  its  not 
infrequent  alliance  with  depravity  ;  while 
in  **The  Equal  Woman,"  Mr.  Besant 
abjures,  for  the  moment,  his  usual  good- 
natured  strictures  on  female  claims,  and 
gives  a  wholesome  glimpse  of  at  least 
one  woman  superior,  even  mentally,  to 
one  individual  man.  There  is  little 
comfort,  however,  in  the  stor>',  as  the 
particular  man  was  an  unmitigated  fool. 
*'  Peer  and  Heiress"  is  a  good  example 
of  his  agreeable  story  ;  '*  In  Three 
Weeks"  is  a  somewhat  poor  specimen  of 
his  unpleasant  variety.  But  in  all  these, 
and  in  the  others,  are  visible  the  au- 
thor's knack  of  happy  ingenuity,  and 
his  way  of  cleverly  turning  the  possibili- 
ties and  impossibilities  that  run  through 
his  brain  into  a  means  of  comfortably 
whiling  away  his  reader's  spare  time. 
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IN  LIGHTER  VEIN. 
No  less  than  four  difierenl  transla- 
tions, issued  by  as  many  publishing 
houses,  appeared  almost  simultaneously 
of  "  Gyp's"  Le  Mariagt  de  Chiffon,  which 
in  itself  is  surely  a  token  that  there  is 


something  worth  reading  here.  Under 
the  title  Cfiiffmi's  Marriage,  the  Messrs. 
Stokes;  Hurst  and  Company  ;  and  Lov- 
ell,  Coryell  and  Company  have  pub-, 
lished  this  latest  romance  of  French  so- 
ciety at  a  uniform  rate  of  fifty  cents, 
bound  in  cloth;  the  Brentanos  bringing  it 
out  in  their  Modern  Life  Library,  under 
the  editorial  supervision  of  M.  Henri 
P^ne  du  Bois  as  A  Gallic  Girl  {price, 
$1.25),  with  artistic  cover  design  by  Scot. 
son-Clark.  Messrs.  Lovell,  Coryell  and 
Company's  edition  contains  a  frontis- 
piece portrait  herewith  reproduced.  A 
significant  fact  is  that  the  Messrs. 
Stokes's  is  the  only  edition  which 
claims  to  be  authorised  as  well  as  copy- 
righted, the  translation,  it  is  said,  hav- 
ing received  the    enthusiastic    approval 


of  the  Comtesse  de  Martei  (Gyp).  As 
the  work  of  French  authors  is  recognised 
by  the  International  Copyright,  we  are 
curious  as  to  the  reflection  which  this 
throws  on  the  enterprise  of  the  others. 
Chiffon's  Marriage  makes  the  secon<i 
volume  of  the  Messrs.  Stokes's  Bijou 
Series,  of  which  F.  C.  Philips's  A  Ques- 
tion of  Colour  was  the  first.  They  are 
daintily  bound  in  buckram,  printed  in 
clear,  readable  type,  and  contain  illus- 
trations. The  series  is  an  imitation  of 
the  Messrs,  Holt's  Buckram  Series — we 
prefer  the  latter — but  the  difference  in 
price  will  be  a  consideration. 

Corona  of  the  Nantahalas,  by  Louis 
Pendleton,  is  a  romantic  little  drama 
played  by  a  solitary  American  girl  with 
only  an  unlettered  couple  and  a  deaf 
mute  for  company,  and  a  dangerous 
young  journalist,  among  the  wilds  of  a 
Southern  State.  It  presents  the  inevita- 
ble clash  of  cultured  simplicity  with  the 
conventions  of  nineteenth-century  civ- 
ilisation— the  conflict  between  Hellenic 
ideals  and  the  complcK  ways  of  modem 
life.  The  story  is  told  effectively,  and 
there  isan  idyllic  flavour  in  it  which  some- 
times almost  makes  us  fall  out  with  the 
author  for  preferring  the  form  which  he 
has  made  the  story  take, — Industrious 
Lydia  Hoyt  Farmer  has  made  the  Mer- 
riam  Company  responsible  for  another 
new  book,  which  is  a  medley  of  satire, 
humour,  and  preachment,  marked  by 
shrewd  wit,  keen  observation,  and  broad 
characterisation.  Certain  New  York 
periodicals  have  already  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  bulk  of  Aunt  Belindy's 
Points  of  View  and  A  Modern  Mrs.  Mala- 
prop.  The  latter  lady,  "  though  no  toii- 
morals,"  prides  herself  "on 
n  vivant  in  devotion,"  thinks 
:  most  godly  city  in  unright' 
makes  Plato  responsible  for 
tne  weii-Known  French  remark,  "  Apris 
nous  le  deluge.'"  and  Socrates  for  the 
words,  "  I  ought  to  have  died  at  Water- 
loo !"  while  she  proposes  a  toast  in  the 
immortal  words  of  Napoleon  ;  "  An- 
tiquity will  do  us  justice."  Mrs,  Mala- 
prop  is  just  a  trifle  far-fetched  some- 
times, but  the  reader  will  get  a  good 
deal  of  fun  out  of  her  bumptious  mis- 
takes and  crass  ignorance  dressed  in 
seeming  knowledge, — Two  Women  ;  or, 
Oi'er  the  Hills  and  Far  Away,  by  Lida  Os- 
trom  Vanamee,  with  a  portrait  of  one 
of  them  (is  it  the  author?)  is  also  pub- 
lished by  the  Merriam   Company,  and 
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gned  tu  float  the  idle  moments  of 
E  hour  lightly  down  the  summer 
The  writer  will  be  known  to 
readers  as  the  author  of  a  previous 
An  Adirondack  Idyll.  These  three 
:ts  of  light  fiction,  published  by 
me  tirm,  arc  bound  in  cloth,  illus- 
,  and  are  issued  at  the  uniform 
ji  seventy-five  cents  per  volume, 
srs.  Lovell,  Coryell  and  Company 
attempted,  in  reissuing  their  edi- 
f  Mr.  Zangwill's  Old  Maids'  Club, 
'fit  by  the  interest  of  the  hour  in 
writer's  latest  novel,    Tfie  Master. 

liberally  illustrated  with  comic 
les  by   F.    H.    Townsend,   and   to 

who  like  this  sort  of  pleasantry 
rtificial  fun,  it  will  no  doubt  be  a 
me  contribution  in  light  literature. 
1,  $1.15  ;  paper,  50  cents.)  The 
irm  have  brought  out  new  editions 
tartst,  by  Mrs.  Forrester  ;  /okn 
and  Ifis  Helpmate,  by  Frank  Bar- 

and  Oriole's  Daughter,  by  Jessie 
rgill,    in    cloth    at   $1.00,    and    in 

covers,  price,  50  cents.  In  their 
vood  Series  (price,  50  cents)  the 
ssues  include  Margery  of  Quether, 

Baring-Gould  ;  Morial  the  Mahat- 
f  Mabel  Collins,  the  author  of  the 
:ly  published  novel.  Suggestion  j 
FAe  Island  of  Fantasy,  by  Fergus 
:.  Betty  ;  a  Last  Century  Love  Story, 
na  Vernon  Dorsey,  has  been  added 
ir  Windermere  Series  of  copyright 
1 ;  and  a  fifty-cent  paper  edition  of 
lailey-Martin,  by  Percy  White,  one 

cleverest  single-volume  novels  of 
ar  1893,  has  been  issued  in  the  Bel- 
Scries.  No  one  should  fail  to  read 
/bite's  amusing  satire  of  Surbiton 
f  the  social  struggles  of  the  Baiiey- 
ns  ;  we  can  assure  the  reader  that 
11  be  highly  entertained  in  a  fash- 
las  !  too  rare  nowadays, 
i  Cassell  Publishing  Company  send 

following  paper-covered  novels  at 
Its  :  S/ufuld  S/ie  Have  Left  Him,  by 
im  C.  Hudson  ;  Jean  Berny,  Sailor, 
!rre  Loti  ;  and  Utterly  Mistaken,  by 
Thomas  ;    also  a  new    novel   by 

Marchmont,  B.A.,  cnXM^iX  Tarsoii 
f's  Secret.  (Cloth,  $1.00.)  From 
t  Bonner's  Sons  we  have  received 
Meredith  Marriage,  by  Harold 
;,  and  At  a  Great  Cost,  by  Effie  A, 
mds,  both  illustrated.  (Paper,  50 
)  The  J,  B.  Lippincott  Company 
jrought  out  two  more  volumes  by 
in  Charles  King ;  one,  entitled 
n  Close  and  Sergeant  Cmsus,  is  his 


.iwn  ;  but  Captain  Dreams  and  Other 
Stories  is  a  collection  of  stories  simply 
edited  by  the  indefatigable  Captain. 
(Price,  $1.00.)  Too  Late  Repented,  by 
Mrs.  Forrester,  is  the  latest  accession 
to  tile  same  firm's  series  of  Select  Novels. 
A  new  novel,  The  Mistress  of  Quest,  by 
Adeline  Sergeant,  a  favourite  "  serial" 
with  popular  British  periodicals,  has  been 
added  to  the  Messrs.  Appleton's  Town 
and  Country  Library  (price,  50  cents), 
also  George  Gissing's  masterly  piece  of 
realism.  In  the  Year  of  Jubilee,  which 
was  reviewed  by  us  (Vol.  I.,  p.  122)  from 
the  English  edition  a  few  months  ago. 

The  Arena  Publishing  Company  send 
us  The  Mystery  of  Evelin  Delorme,  by  Al- 
bert Bigelow  Paine,  which  purports  to 
be  a  hypnotic  story.  It  is  well  printed, 
and  is  included  in  their  handy  Side- 
Pocket  Series  ;  but  the  whitewashed  cov- 
er looks  cheap,  and  spoils  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  neat  design.  They  also  send 
us  Mr.  Everett  Howe's  Chronicles  of 
Break  o'  Day,  which  is  by  no  means  a 
new  book,  but  which  we  take  pleasure 
in  recommending  to  our  readers,  who 
will  find  much  wisdom  in  it,  and  a  close 
observation  of  certain  local  types  of  men 
and  manners,  which  will  afford  consid- 
erable amusement  as  well  as  cause  for 
reflection. 
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THACKERAY.     A   STUDY.     By  Adolphus  A. 
Jack.     New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     fi.50. 

This  painstaking  appreciation  of 
Thackeray  is  vitiated  by  one  capital  de- 
fect. Wide  human  sympathy  is  abso- 
hitely  essential  to  good  literary  criti- 
cism. Mr.  Jack  sympathises  with  and 
understands  the  more  elevated  moods 
of  mankind,  but  there  are  certain  human 
phases  and  tempers  that  he  would  ob- 
literate entirely.  So  should  we  all,  if 
we  had  any  decisive  voice  in  the  mat- 
ter ;  but,  unless  we  are  professional 
moralists,  we  think  that  so  long  as  they 
are  part  of  life  they  have  their  legiti- 
mate place  in  literature,  provided,  of 
course,  decencies  and  proportions  be 
adhered  to.  Mr.  Jack  is  now  a  good 
moralist.  When  he  is  older  he  may  be 
a  good  critic. 

Of  Thackeray's*  more  serious  claims 
to  be  regarded  as  a  classic,  he  speaks 
well,  and  therefore  not  superfluously, 
though  on  his  vivid  presentation  of 
character  perhaps  due  stress  is  not  laid  ; 
and  though  the  remarks  on  style  are  in- 
telligent, they  are  very  far  from  being 
the  last  word.  He  has  an  irritating 
habit  of  hitting  on  a  truth,  or  quoting 
an  accepted  theory,  and  then  drawing 
far  too  strong  inferences  from  it.  Of 
Thackeray's  formlessness,  for  instance, 
it  was  right  to  complain  ;  but  he  does 
not  speak  for  many  besides  himself  when 
he  says  of  Vanity  Faii-y  Pcndcnnis^  and 
The  Ncivcomes  that,  **  published  as  a 
whole,  they  are  only  readable  with  diffi- 
culty." We  all  know  the  theory  that  a 
work  of  art  should  be  drawn  to  scale, 
constructed  with  the  regularity  and  pro- 
portion of  an  architect's  plan.  The  few 
books  that  adhere  to  the  theory  are  very 
pretty  ;  they  may  or  may  not  be  delight- 
ful to  the  imagination  and  the  soul. 
And  this  method,  this  rhythm,  this  per- 
fect proportion,  are  their  existence  to 
be  tested  only  by  external  plan  and  ar- 
rangement ?  Can  the  ideal  not  be  satis- 
fied by  harmony  of  tone  and  temper  and 
spirit  ?  It  must,  or  we  throw  overboard  as 
inartistic,  and  as  Mr.  Jack  would  piously 
say,  **  only  readable  with  difficulty,"  a 
good  many  of  the  world's  masterpieces 
— Don  Quixote^  for  example. 

Concerning  Thackeray's  defects,  per- 
haps he  has  not  said  a  word  that  is  not 


true  ;  and  I  like  his  sturdily  unapolo- 
getic  attitude.  But  he  is  terribly  sol- 
emn in  his  judgments.  Such  rigid  se- 
verity would  be  becoming  if  Thackeray 
had  written  one  book  every  five  years, 
and  nothing  else  between,  and  two  of 
these  had  been,  say,  The  Shabby  Genteel 
Story  SLiid  The  Booh  0/ Snobs,  But  Thack- 
eray was  writing  continually,  in  every 
mood,  in  every  mental  condition,  and  if 
some  readers  invariably  take  him  seri- 
ously, he  himself  did  not,  and  would 
have  laughed  at  them  for  their  pains. 
We  all  have  our  own  way  of  spending 
the  unguarded  moments  of  our  lives  ; 
most  of  us  are  dreadfully  dull,  and  some 
of  us  ill-tempered.  Thackeray  chroni- 
cled his  on  paper — like  all  good  fellows 
of  high  vitality,  caring  not  a  rap  for  his 
reputation  —  and  they  w^ere  generally 
amusing.  But  then  they  were  certainly 
spent  in  vulgar  or  commonplace  com- 
pany, and  his  satire  was  often  merely 
frivolous  and  shallow.  This  is  all  ver)- 
true  ;  and  the  man  who  wrote  Henrv 
Esmond  and  The  Newcomes  knew  it  best 
of  all.  To  weep  over  the  frivolities  of 
genius  that  has  had  high  manifestations 
is  a  woeful  waste  of  tears.  Decent  re- 
gret is  permissible  ;  but  depend  on  it, 
the  defects  regretted  have  been  used  in 
the  very  stuff  that  has  roused  our  ad- 
miration ;  for  genius  is  not  wasteful  in 
this  sense  ;  it  transforms  its  weaknesses 
into  painful  wisdom  ;  it  uses  somehow 
and  somewhere  effectively  the  whole  of 
itself.  In  a  morbidly  serious  frame  of 
mind  it  might  seem  fitting  to  pipe  the 
eye  because  Shakespeare  made  atrocious 
puns  and  invented  scenes  which  are 
downright  silly.  Let  us  be  thankful 
when  our  humour  bids  our  conscience 
stop  short  of  that.  And  though  Thacke- 
ray treated  royal  personages  and  peers 
of  the  realm,  and  those  misunderstood 
worthies  the  snobs,  in  a  way  that  has 
called  for  serious  explanation  and  re- 
monstrance from  Mr.  Jack,  and  though 
in  the  Irish  Sketch  Book  **  there  are  none 
of  those  wide  disquisitions  upon  society 
and  government  which  the  investiga- 
tion of  a  particular  country  suggests  to 
writers  of  the  class  of  De  Tocqueville 
and  M.  Taine,"  and  though  The  Shabby 
Genteel  Story  is  hopelessly  vulgar,  the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  is  that  it  really 
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<ioesn*t  much  matter.  The  main  ques- 
tion is  whether  Thackeray's  greater 
qualities  will  stand  the  test  of  time. 
The  lesser  fruits  of  his  exuberant  energy- 
have  their  due  significance  ;  but  to 
grieve  over  them  with  such  solemnity  is 
not  more  sensible  than  solemnly  denying 
to  Goldsmith's  compilations  a  place  in 
serious  historical  research. 

MY  EARLY  TRAVELS  AND  ADVENTURES 
IN  AMERICA  AND  ASIA.  By  Henry  M. 
Stanley.  2  vols.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$3  oo. 

Henr}'  M.  Stanley,  in  his  last  work, 
shows  the  self-confidence  and  self-ap- 
probation which  have  ever  marked  his 
public  actions.  The  first  volume,  tell- 
ing of  Mr.  Stanley's  experience  during 
two  Indian  campaigns,  might  have  been 
published  alone,  and  in  itself  have 
proven  worthy  of  notice,  not  because 
Mr.  Stanley  is  the  author,  but  because 
it  is  a  fairly  concise  record  of  the  mas- 
terly way  in  which  General  Hancock  in 
1867  prevented  protracted  Indian  wars 
by  **  a  series  of  tactical  marches  through 
the  red  man's  domains."  This  was  the 
crucial  time  in  the  colonisation  of  the 
great  States  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas. 
The  savages  were  holding  a  carnival  of 
bloodshed  when  Hancock  made  the  Ind- 
ians come  to  a  full  stop  in  their  course, 
under  penalty  of  effective  retaliation. 
Stanley  was  sent  to  the  scene  as  a  spe- 
cial correspondent  for  the  St.  Louis 
Giobe- Democrat.  The  meetings  with  the 
great  chiefs,  the  speeches  of  the  latter, 
and  the  incidents  of  early  military  life 
on  the  great  plains  are  of  historical  in- 
terest and  value. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Stanley  justifies 
the  white  race  in  its  course  against  the 
savages  since  the  discovery  of  the  con- 
tinent, saying  that  **  they  [white  men] 
had  as  much  right  to  the  plains  as  the 
Indians."  He  also  speaks  of  "  the 
semi-civilised  millions"  who  once  lived 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  Central  Amer- 
ica, and  Arizona,  and  proceeds  to  find 
justification  for  the  civilised  man's 
course  in  overwhelming  the  red  man  by 
the  hypothesis  that  the  latter  extermi- 
nated the  mound-builders.  It  would 
have  been  better  had  Stanley  read  the 
investigations  of  Fiske,  and  thus  have 
spared  the  reader  an  exhibition  of  ig- 
norance, and  also  if  he  had  paid  some 
attention  to  the  work  of  Parkman  be- 
fore   indulging     in     deductions.       Mr. 


Stanley's  reputation  must  rest  upon  his 
explorations,  and  not  upon  conclusions 
based  on  his  own  observations.  Of 
course  there  are  few  who  will  justify  the 
Indians  in  their. frightful  cruelties,  and 
Parkman,  in  his  exhaustive  treatment 
of  early  Jesuit  and  English  colonisation 
in  Canada  and  the  present  United  States, 
shows  from  the  Jesuit  records  and  let- 
ters from  French  governors  and  others, 
that  the  savages  were  from  the  earliest 
times  cruel,  not  only  to  the  whites,  but 
also  to  their  own  kind,  as  witness  the 
bitter  enmity  of  the  Iroquois  tribes  to 
the  Algonquin  nation,  resulting  in  the 
practical  extermination  of  the  latter  as 
a  nation.  But  the  early  settlers  were 
not  backward  in  repaying  cruelty  with 
cruelty.  It  was  only  with  the  advent 
of  the  American  republic  that  a  serious 
and  effective  effort  was  made  to  tem- 
porise and  to  live  in  peace  with  the  sav- 
age. Parkman  said  that  the  Indian 
might  be  tamed,  but  not  civilised,  and 
the  truth  of  that  has  largely  been  dem- 
onstrated. 

The  interesting  feature  of  the  second 
volume  is  the  account  of  the  building  and 
opening  of  the  Suez  Canal,  written  when 
Stanley  was  the  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Herald.  The  letters  also 
cover  the  history  of  the  Abyssinian  ex- 
pedition in  1868,  and  then,  as  a  sort  of 
apprenticeship  to  the  Livingstone  ex- 
pedition, the  author  was  sent  "  to  write 
a  kind  of  guide  to  the  Nile,  to  visit 
Captain  (now  Sir  Charles)  Warren,  and 
give  an  account  of  his  explorations  un- 
derneath Jerusalem,  and  finally  I  was  to 
proceed  through  Persia  to  India."  This 
is  all  a  beaten  track  now,  and  the  let- 
ters, as  anything  but  descriptive  of  the 
places  traversed,  are  of  slight  interest, 
and  not  in  any  way  remarkable. 

ALPHABETS.  A  Handbook  of  Lettering,  with 
Historical.  Critical,  and  Practical  Descriptions. 
By  Edward  F.  Strange.  New  York  :  Macmil- 
lan  &  Co.     $2.75. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  the 
mechanical  age  through  which  we  have 
been  passing  is  doomed,  and  that  the 
results  of  students'  toil  is  destined  to 
turn  the  tide  not  only  of  artistic,  but  of 
popular  standards.  To  appreciate  and 
discover  true  beauty  of  design,  one  must 
look  to  centuries  of  the  past,  when  the 
craftsman  was  not  a  copyist,  but  an 
originator,  freely  expressing  and  repeat- 
ing the  beauty  that  he  felt  and  obser\'ed 
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around  him  regarding  form,  colour,  and 
idea. 

This  book,  entitled  Alphabets  in  the 
Ex-Libris  Series  of  the  Chiswick  Press, 
adds  one  more  link  to  the  great  chain  of 
evidence  that  antiquarians  bring  for- 
ward to  prove  that  the  secrets  of  artistic 
invention  lie  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
greater  inspiration  coming  from  Byzan 
tine  influence.  This  will  be  proved  by 
examining  the  various  illustrations  in 
this  volume,  and  noticing  how  lettering 
deteriorates  after  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. Compare,  for  example,  the  ap- 
parent carelessness  of  the  date  1610, 
taken  from  English  furniture  (p.  159), 
with  the  **  modern  fancy  types*'  (p.  195). 
Even  a  superficial  glance  will  reveal  the 
grace  and  individuality  of  the  early  art- 
ist opposed  to  the  unsympathetic  me- 
chanic of  the  nineteenth  century.  Again, 
compare  the  Dutch  type  of  1744  (p.  167) 
with  the  Gothic  capitals  from  the  tombs 
of  Henry  III.  and  Richard  II.  in  West- 
minster Abbey  (pp.  46,  50),  contrasting 
the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  with  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  and  compare  the 
same  with  the  lettering  on  a  Spanish 
seal  of  the  fourteenth  century  (p.  41). 
Note  also  the  stiffness  of  the  well-de- 
signed capitals  by  Jan  Pas  in  1737 
(p.  251),  as  compared  with  those  by 
Geoff roy  in  1529  (p.  89).  Every  one 
who  enjoys  making  letters  will  find  his 
love  of  writing  increased  after  examin- 
ing such  beautiful  specimens  as  the 
Lombardic,  Irish,  and  Anglo-Norman 
manuscripts  given  on  pp.  18-26,  and  the 
equally  beautiful  writing  of  Walter 
Crane  (p.  2 1 4) .  The  book  contains  chap- 
ters on  Roman  Lettering  and  its  Deriva- 
tives, the  Middle  Ages,  Beginning  of 
Printed  Letters,  etc.,  and  a  carefully 
selected  bibliography.  Several  pages 
have  been  given  to  the  criticism  of 
American  lettering,  which  is  deservedly 
and  highly  praised  by  the  author  (p.  196). 
lie  also  reprints  a  specimen  page  from 
the  Kelmscott  Press,  founded  by  the 
famous  poet  and  designer,  William 
Morris,  to  whom  this  century  owes 
much  for  the  revival  of  interest  in  ar- 
tistic typography.  Several  decorative 
title-pages  by  Walter  Crane  are  also  in- 
cluded, revealing  his  artistic  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  to  harmonise  lettering 
with  the  principal  features  of  his  pro- 
ductions. 

To  the  amateur  Mr.  Strange's  volume 
will  open  a  vista  of  novel  and  interesting 


research  ;  the  student  will  find  much  that 
he  already  knows,  retold  in  a  delightful 
manner  ;  and  the  artist,  designer,  and 
engraver,  excellent  treatment  of  the  tech- 
nical qualities  of  many  different  alpha- 
bets and  their  suitability  to  various  ma- 
terials and  uses.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  author  will  supplement  this  book 
with  one  on  illuminated  manuscripts, 
for  which  he  seems  so  thoroughly 
equipped,  besides  having  to  such  an  un- 
usual degree  the  sympathy  of  printer 
and  publisher. 


BOOKMAN   BREVITIES. 

It  is  only  recently  that  Jonas  Lie  has 
gained  an  audience  outside  of  Norway, 
inasmuch  as  the  way  to  general  recog- 
nition lies  through  France;  and  although 
his  first  story  appeared  in  1870,  he  has 
quite  lately  been  translated  into  French, 
while  a  couple  of  his  books  have  just 
been  introduced  into  England.  We 
have  a  ready  welcome,  then,  for  The 
Commodore's  Daughters  ($1.00),  which 
comes  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Lov 
ell,  Coryell  and  Company.  This  novel 
was  written  in  1889,  and  while  Lie  has 
written  much  before  and  since  that  date, 
English  readers  may  accept  this  exam- 
ple as  characteristic  of  a  novelist  who 
has  much  in  common  With  Dickens  and 
Daudet.  Jonas  Lie  is  a  consummate 
story-teller,  one  who  is  innocent — as  Mr. 
Edmund  Gosse  tells  us  in  the  Introduc- 
tion to  this  translation — of  any  **  ism," 
and  professes  to  teach  no  **  gospel,**  but 
who  is  the  best  beloved  of  the  living 
novelists  of  his  fatherland.  But  the 
peculiar  genius  of  Jonas  Lie  has  never 
been  better  exemplified  than  in  his  two 
volumes  of  eventyr^  entitled  Trold^  which 
appeared  in  1891,  and  which  under  the 
title  of  Weird  Tales  from  Northern  Seas 
were  translated  into  English.  -  Some  of 
these  seafaring  tales  are  masterpieces  of 
literature  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  in 
translation  the  peculiarities  of  style  and 
substance  which  give  to  the  infinitely 
varying  art  of  Jonas  Lie  its  sublime  sim- 
plicity and  exuberant  fancy.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  this  volume  will  also  find  an 
American  publisher,  and  that  more  of 
the  author's  work  may  be  introduced 
in  translation  to  American  readers,  for 
Jonas  Lie  has  as  distinct  a  place  in  liter- 
ature as  Bjornson  and  Ibsen,  and  in- 
deed  he   ranks  at  this  moment  as  the 
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most  popular  novelist  in  Scandinavia. 
The  same  publishers  also  reissue  a  new 
edition  of  The  Heritage  of  the  KurtSy  by 
Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,  at  the  same 
price*  and  with  an  introduction  by  Ed- 
mund Gosse.  Both  volumes  arc  sub- 
stantially bound  in  artistic  covers. 

Two  more  'volumes  of  Macmillan's  Il- 
lustrated Standard  Novels  lie  on  our  ta- 
ble. John  Gait's  Annals  of  the  Parish 
and  The  Ayrshire  Legatees  ($1.25)  form 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  series.  With 
the  simultaneous  appearance  in  England 
of  Blackwood's  edition  (to  be  published 
by  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers  in  Septem- 
ber) there  would  seem  to  be  sonie  reason 
for  resuscitating  this  old  Scottish  annal- 
ist. Gait's  Scotland  was  less  fervent, 
less  sentimental  than  the  Scotland  seen 
in  Mr  Barrie's  work  or  Ian  Maclaren's. 
The  shrewder,  cannier  side  of  Scottish 
life,  with  more  worldliness  and  less  ro- 
mance, is  depicted  in  his  pages.  Mr. 
Crockett  calls  him  **  a  tired  man's  au- 
thor," and  he  has  described  Gait's  hour 
exactly  when  he  says  that  his  novels 
should  be  taken  up  when  '*  Shakspeare 
is  too  high  for  us,  and  even  Scott  too 
mighty  and  many-sided."  Canon  Ain- 
ger  writes  an  introduction  in  which  he 
gives  his  reasons  for  considering  the 
Annals  of  the  Parish  Gait's  masterpiece  ; 
The  Ayrshire  Legatee s^  he  says,  is  a  kind 
of  Humphrey  Clinker  with  the  title-char- 
acter omitted.  The  illustrations  by 
Brock  are  excellent.  The  fifth  volume 
of  this  series  is  a  reprint  of  Morier's 
Adventures  of  Hajji  Baba  of  Ispahan ^  the 
contents  of  which  provided  the  cultured 
reading  public  of  the  early  years  of 
the  century  with  merriment.  Repeat- 
ed new  editions  have  been  called  for 
since  the  time  when  it  was  a  popular 
favourite,  and  it  is  significant  that  of 
this  work  also  we  should  have  two  pub- 
lishers vying  with  each  other  to  please 
the  same  audience.  The  Hon.  George 
Curzon  introduces  the  Persian  story- 
teller, and  H.  R.  Millar  has  drawn  some 
forty  pen-and-ink  sketches,  suggestive 
of  the  Arabian  Nights^  which  greatly  en- 
hance the  entertainment  of  these  Orien- 
tal tales. 

Messrs.  Stone  and  Kimball  have  now 
issued  ^v^  volumes  of  their  admirable 
edition  of  the  works  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe.  The  fifth,  which  has  recently  been 
published,  begins  the  Tales  of  Adventure 
and  Exploration^  and  has  a  frontispiece 
portrait  of  Poe  taken  from  a  picture  by 


Oscar  Hailing,  and  copyrighted  in  1893 
by  Amelia  Poe.  There  are  also  three 
illustrations  by  Sterner,  all  portraying 
scenes  in  the  narrative  of  Arthur  Gor- 
don Pym,  which  takes  up  most  of  this 
volume.  The  last  illustration  is  a  fine 
imagining  of  the  weird  and  ghostly  ad- 
venture of  the  canoe  and  its  occupants, 
hurrying  under  the  influence  of  a  power- 
ful current  over  the  milky  depths  of  the 
ocean,  with  the  white  ashy  shower  set- 
tling upon  them  as  their  boat  rushes 
with  increasing  velocity  into  the  em- 
braces   of    the    cataract    ahead. The 

new  volume  in  Messrs.  Roberts  Broth- 
ers translations  of  Balzac  contains  Fer- 
raguSy  C hief  of  the  Dhw rants  and  The 
Last  Incarnation  of  Vautrin.  (Price, 
$1.50.) Mr.  William  H.  Rideing,  be- 
sides helping  to  edit  two  important 
American  journals,  finds  leisure  to  tramp 
through  scenes  made  famous  in  history 
and  romance,  and  to  make  books  out  of 
his  tramps — and  books  that  are  readable 
and  entertaining  at  that,  which  is  more 
remarkable.  ///  the  Land  of  Lorna  Doone 
and  Other  Pleasurable  Excursions  in  Eng- 
landy  to  give  the  book  its  full  title,  is 
welcome  reading,  for  when  we  are  de- 
barred from  travelling  over  the  ground 
peopled  by  historians  and  romancers 
ourselves,  it  is  always  pleasant  and  prof- 
itable to  haunt  these  places  with  the 
torch  of  our  imagination  lighted  by  a 
trusty  and  genial  guide.  Besides  the 
romance  of  Blackmore,  we  have  all  read 
books  which  have  made  us  curious 
about  Cornwall  and  the  Yorkshire 
Coast,  and  who  would  hesitate  to  en- 
ter the  charmed  circle  woven  by  Amy 
Robsart  and  Kenilworth  ?  Most  readers 
will  think  of  Mr.  Rideing's  book  as  a 
summer  companion,  but  as  for  us,  we 
shall  lay  it  in  store  against  the  gray 
gloom  of  winter,  when  by  its  magic  we 
may  conjure  up  our  own  surroundings 
and  bid  the  elements  defiance.  The  little 
volume  is  a  combination  of  excellence 
in  paper,  print,  and  binding,  and  there 
are  wide  margins  for  notes  or  etchings 
of  suggested  thought  and  fancy.  It  is 
published  by  T.  Y.  Crowell  and  Com- 
pany, and  the  price  is  $1. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Company  have 
added  The  Fortunes  and  Alisfortunes  of 
Moll  Flanders  in  two  volumes  to  their 
fine    edition    of    Defoe.       (Price,    $1.00 

each.) The   Lyrical  Poems    of    Percy 

Bysshe  Shelley  (price,  $1.00)  is  the  latest 
addition  to  The  Lyric  Poets,  edited  with 
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an  introduction  by  Ernest  Rhys.  A 
beautiful  portrait    of   the   boy   Shelley 

serves  as  frontispiece. The  same  firm 

have  published  the  first  volume  of  their 
Pocket  Edition  of  Charles  Kingsley's 
novels.  Hypatidy  though  below  the  rank 
of  the  great  historical  romances,  will 
always  be  popular,  and  will  continue  to 
be  lauded  as  a  masterpiece  by  those  who 
do  not  see  the  difference.  This  volume 
is  what  it  purports  to  be,  a  pocket  edi- 
tion, but  we  would  have  sacrificed  a  lit- 
tle convenience  in  this  direction  to  have 
had  better  paper,  which  is  so  thin  that 
the  type  shows  through  ;  and  the  type 
itself,  though  readable,  is  too  small  to  be 
properly  distinct.  The  Messrs.  Macmil- 
Ian  rise  to  so  uniform  a  plane  of  excel- 
lence in  all  their  publications,  that  we 
are  all  the  more  moved  to  criticism 
when  they  make  an  error,  as  it  seems  to 
us  that  they  have  done  in  this  instance. 
The    price,    in    all    conscience,    is    low 

enough — 75  cents  per  volume. These 

publishers  also  issue  a  handy  volume  of 
Lamb's  Essays  of  Elia^  which  is  in- 
tended as  a  text-book,  and  is  laboriously 
weighted  with  notes,  which,  however, 
are  stowed  away  in  the  back  of  the  book, 
so  that  the  general  reader,  if  he  is  not 
of  a  mind  to  have  Lamb  annotated  and 
elucidated,  may  read  Elia  without  in- 
trusion   from    the   editors.       (Price,   50 

cents.) Off  the  Miii,  hy  G.  F.  Brown, 

B.D.,  D.C.L.,  is  a  collection  of  not  un- 
interesting papers  on  Alpine  subjects, 
which  falls  into  line  with  the  crop  of 
books  steadily  increasing  every  season, 
and  which  a  growing  demand  continues 
to  call  forth.  Most  of  the  articles  which 
compose  the  book  appeared  long  since 
in  magazine  form  in  England,  and  being 
accounts  of  an  earlier  state  of  things 
than  the  present  generation  of  Alpine 
climbers  encounter,  its  contents  by  con- 
trast will  afford  more  amusement  than 
information,  except  where  original  re- 
search and  observation  have  played  an 
important  part,  and  in  so  far  as  the  fas- 
cination of  the  eternal  hills  and  beauti- 
ful valleys  of  Pontresina  and  the  Enga- 
dine  is  unchangeable. 

A  volume  entitled  The  Ameer  Abdur 
Rahman  (which,  by  the  way,  is  not  the 
division  of  the  name  that  we  should  our- 
selves have  adopted)  opens  the  Public 
Men  of  To-day  Series,  announced  some 
time  ago  by  Messrs.  Frederick  Warne 
and  Company.  Its  appearance  was 
probably  hastened  by  the  recent  visit  of 


the  Ameer's  second  son,  the  Shahzadah, 
to  England  ;  otherwise  some  of  the 
other  volumes  that  are  included  in  the 
announcement  would  have  been  of  more 
interest  to  the  American  reader,  at  least. 
The  life  of  Signor  Crispi  or  of  the  late 
Stefan  Nicolof  Stambuloff  would  be 
quite  as  timely  and  certainly  of  greater 
value.  However,  the  present  volume, 
which  is  written  by  Mr.  Stephen  Wheel- 
er, F.R.G.S.,  and  late  of  the  Punjab 
University,  is  excellent  reading  and  in- 
structive withal,  abounding,  as  it  does, 
in  curious  anecdotes  of  Oriental  life, 
and  giving  glimpses  into  the  almost  in- 
explicable workings  of  the  Oriental 
mind.  A  portrait  of  the  Ameer  and  one 
of  Dost  Mohammed  Khan  are  given. 
(Price,  $1.25.) 

We  have  received  from  the  American 
Baptist  Publication  Company,  of  Phila- 
delphia, Papers  and  Addresses  of  Martin 
B,  Anderson,  LL.D,y  in  two  very  hand- 
somely printed  volumes  ($2.50).  These 
are  edited  by  Professor  William  C. 
Morey,  and  will  be  of  especial  interest 
to  the  alumni  of  the  University  of  Roch- 
ester, over  which  Dr.  Anderson  so  long 
and  so  successfully  presided.  Perhaps 
the  most  readable  of  all  are  the  short 
addresses  to  the  students  of  that  seat  of 
learning,  because  they  show  many  of  the 
personal  characteristics  of  a  scholar 
whose  influence  was  always  strong  with 
his  undergraduates,  and  was  always  ex- 
erted for  noble  ends. 

Mr.  Grant  Allen's  Story  of  the  Plants 
(40  cts).,  added  by  the  Appletons  to 
their  Library  of  Useful  Stories,  is  an 
extremely  attractive  little  book,  giv- 
ing in  the  most  lucid  style  a  succinct 
and  accurate  description  of  the  princi- 
pal phenomena  of  plant  life.  Techni- 
calities are  refreshingly  absent,  yet  the 
most  mature  mind  will  find  nothing 
paltry  or  trivial  in  the  treatment,  for 
Mr.  Allen  does  not  have  the  air  of 
**  writing  down"  to  the  supposed  level 

of  the  unscientific  person. Dr.  Chal- 

mer  Prentice  is  the  author  of  The  Eye  in 
Its  Relation  to  Health,  published  by  A.  C. 
McClurg  and  Company,  of  Chicago 
($1.50).  In  its  pages  the  writer  sets 
forth  certain  theories  which  he  bases 
upon  experiments  and  observations  of 
his  own,  and  which,  from  a  long  experi- 
ence of  certain  phases  of  optic  derange- 
ment, we  should  like  to  discuss  at  some 
length  ;  but  the  matter  is  of  too  techni- 
cal a  character  for  these  pages.     Suffice 
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it  to  say  that  some  of  the  chapters  are 
very  striking,  and  we  shall  look  with  in- 
terest to  see  how  the  work  is  received 

by    the     profession. Messrs,     Little, 

Brown  and  Company,  of  Boston,  pub- 
lish a  book  by  Mr,  George  F.  Tucker, 


entitled  Voiir  Will :  flow  la  Make  It. 
There  are  loi  pages  of  it ;  and  we  can 
far  better  advise  our  readers  in  the  space 
of  a  dozen  words  how  to  make  their  will  : 
Go  to  a  reputable  lawyer  and   let   him 


A   BIBLIOGRAPHY   OF    HJORNSON. 


Bjijmstjeme  Bjomson  was  born  De- 
cember 8th,  1832,  in  Kvikne,  up  among 
the  Dovre  Mountains  of  Norway,  where 
his  father  was  parish  priest.  As  a  lad 
he  had  literary  predilections.  There  is 
a  poem  from  his  eleventh  year  slill  pre- 
served in  manuscript.  In  Christiania, 
before  he  had  entered  the  university,  he 
wrote  a  historic  drama  called  Valborg. 
This  was  submitted  to  the  directors  of 
the  Christiania  Theatre  and  accepted, 
but  was  voluntarily  withdrawn  by  the 
young  author,  who  in  the  mean  time  had 
become  aware  of  its  defects.  It  was 
never  produced,  and  beyond  a  few  verses 
has  never  been  printed.  Whether  as  a 
whole  it  is  still  extant  I  do  not  know. 
His  literary  career  may  really  be  said  to 
have  begun  in  1854  with  the  critical 
article,  a  review  of  En  Nytaarsbog  (A 
Neu-  Yfar'sBook),  in  No.  15  of  the  Chris- 
tiania Morgenbladei.  Bjiirnson's  earliest 
work,  subsequent  to  this,  was  in  the 
direction  of  literary  and  dramatic  criti- 
cism tor  various  journals.  In  1856  he 
undertook  the  editorship  of  the  little 
weekly  journal  Illustreret  Folkeblad,  in 
which  the  story  which  subsequently 
formed    his    first   book    began  in  June, 

1857,  to  appear  as  &  feuUleton,  The  tale 
Synneve  Solbakken,  the  first  of  Bjiirnson's 
peasant  novels,  and  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  in  the  literary  history  of  Nor- 
way, was  published  in  book  form  that 
same  year.  Other  books  now  followed 
in  rapid  succession.  His  first  drama, 
the  little  one-act  prose  play  MelUm 
Slagene  (Between  the  Battles),  appeared  in 

1858,  and  later  the  same  year  the  heroic 
drama  in  verse,  Halte  Hulda  {Lame 
Hulda).  These  were  succeeded  by  the 
peasant  novel  Artu,  actually  published 
in  1859,  but  with  1858  on  the  title-page  ; 
in  j86o  by  Smaastykker  {Small  I'ietes), 
containing  five  short  stories  and  the  first 
drama,  all  previously  published,  name- 
ly; Min  fdnie FortaUing\^Thrond\  \  Mel- 
Um Siagene  ;  Ei  faarlig  Friirtg  ;  Faderen  ; 


Oenieredd ;  En  glad  Gut.  In  1861  fol- 
lowed the  tragedy  Kong  Sverre  {King 
Svrrre)  ;  in  1862  the  dramatic  trilogy 
Sigurd Slembe,  called  by  Robert  Buchanan 


bjCrsstjebnk  bjOrnso.s. 

"  Bjiirnson's  masterpiece  ;"  in  1864  the 
tragedy  Maria  Stuart  i  Skothuid  {Mary 
Stuart  in  Scotland)  ;  in  itifis  the  comedy 
De  Nygifte  {The  N^i-ly  Married  Couple)  ; 
in  1868  the  peasant  tale  Fiskerjenten 
(The  Fisher  Maiden)  ;  in  1870  the  first 
edition  of  his  collected  poems  Digte  og 
Sange  {Poems  and  Songs),  and  the  epical 
romance  Arnljot  Gflline,  his  longest 
poem ;  in  1872  the  last  of  the  saga- 
dramas,  Sigurd  Jorsalafar  {Sigurd  the 
Crusader)  and  Foitie/Hnger  {Tales),  a  sec- 
ond collection  of  stories  in  two  volumes 
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containing  Arn^ ;  Synndve  Solbakken ; 
Jarnbanen  og  Kirkegaarden ;  Blakken ; 
Thrond  J  Fade  re  n  j  Oerneredet ;  Trofast- 
hed  J  En  Livsgaade  j  En  nye  Feriefart ; 
Bjdrnejcegeren  j  Ej  faarleg  Friing ;  Et 
farligt  Frieri  J  En  glad  Gut ;  Fiskerjen- 
ten ;  JBrude-Slaaten,  In  1873  followed 
the  peasant  novel  Brude-Slaaten  {The 
Bridal  Marcli)^  reprinted  from  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  the  Talcs ;  in  1874  the 
play  Redaktoren  {The  Editor),  the  first  of 
a  series  of  dramas  which  deal  with  mod- 
ern social,  political,  and  religious  prob- 
lems ;  in  1875  the  drama  En  Fallit  {A 
Bankruptcy) y  one  of  the  most  popular  of 
all  of  the  plays  ;  in  1877  the  drama 
Kongcn  ( The  King),  and  the  novel  Magn- 
hild,  which,  like  The  Editor  among  the 
plays,  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new 
direction  ;  in  1879  the  novel  Kaptejn 
Mansana  (Captain  Matisana),  a  story  of 
the  war  of  Italian  independence,  and  the 
dramas  Leonarda  and  Det  ny  System  {The 
New  System)  ;  in  1883  the  dramas  En 
Hanske  {A  Gauntlet)  and  Over  yEvne  {Be- 
yond their  Strength)  ;  in  1884  the  novel 
Det  flager  i  By  en  og  pa  a  Havnen  {Flags  are 
Flying  in  City  and  Harbour)  ;  in  1885  the 
last  of  the  dramas,  Geografi  og  Kcerlighed 
{Geography  and  Lin'c)  ;  in  1889  the  last 
novel.  Baa  Guds  Vcje  {In  God' s  Way)  ; 
finally,  in  1894,  a  third  collection  of 
stories  called  Nye  Fortcellinger  {New 
Tales),  which  contains  Absalom  Haar 
(Absalom* s  Hair)  ;  Et  Stygt  Barndoms- 
minde  {An  Ugly  Reminiscence  of  Child- 
hood) ;  Mors  Hcender  {Mother  s  Hands)  ; 
Een  Dag  {One  Day). 

Besides  having  contributed  literally 
scores  of  articles  on  almost  all  possible 
subjects  to  the  principal  journals  of 
Norway,  Bjornson  has  been  several  times 
directly  engaged  in  editorial  work.  In 
1856-57  he  was  editor,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, of  the  Christiania  weekly,  Illus- 
t re  ret  Folkeblad^  called  during  part  of  the 
time  Folkebladet  J  in  1858-59  he  edited 
the  Bergensposten  j  1859-60  he  was  co-ed- 
itor of  the  Christiania  Aftenbladet ;  from 
1866-71  he  was  editor  of  the  Norsk  Folke- 
blad,  which  he  bought  in  the  autumn  of 
1869.  Twice  he  has  been  theatre  direc- 
tor— in  1858-59  in  Bergen  ;  in  1865-67 
in  Christiania.  Among  other  -adapta- 
tions for  the  Christiania  Theatre  is  an 
acting  version  of  Shakespeare's  King 
Henry  IV,,  first  produced  in  1867. 

The  list  of  English  translations  of 
Bjornson,  but  particularly  of  the  novels 
and  tales,  is  a  long  one.     The  first  of  all 


the  works  to  appear  in  English  was 
Arne,  the  second  novel  ;  as  the  title  runs, 
Arne  ;  or.  Peasant  Life  in  Norway,  Trans- 
lated from  the  second  edition  by  a  Nor- 
wegian [Thomas  Krag].  Bergen  [1861]. 
This  translation  was  noticed  in  the  Lon- 
don Athencsum,  April  20th,  1862.  I  have 
never  seen  it,  nor  do  I  fancy  that  it  cir- 
culated widely.  It  is  not  quite  clear 
what  is  meant  by  the  second  edition,  as 
that  did  not  in  reality  appear  until  1868. 
It  was  left  for  the  second  translation  of 
Arne  to  bring  Bjornson's  name  adequate- 
ly before  an  English  public.  This  ver- 
sion appeared  as  Arne  :  A  Sketch  of  Nor- 
wegian Country  Life,  Translated  from 
the  Norwegian  by  Augusta  Plesner  and 
S.  Rugeley- Powers.  London  and  New 
York,  1866.  Other  editions  of  this  were 
published  in  England  and  America. 
What  I  take  to  be  the  same  translation 
is  also  contained  in  Arne  and  the  Happy 
Boy,  Boston,  1872,  and  in  Life  by  the  Fells 
and  Fiords  :  A  Norwegian  Sketch  Book,  by 
B.  B.,  London,  1879.  Subsequent  trans- 
lations are  :  Arne,  by  R.  B.  Anderson, 
Boston,  1881  ;  in  LovelFs  Library,  1882  ; 
in  The  Happy  Boy  and  Arne,  New  York, 
1883  ;  in  Arne  and  The  Fisher  Lassie, 
translated  from  the  French,  London, 
1889  ;  in  Arne  and  The  Fisher  Lassie,  by 
W.  H.  Low  [Bohn],  London,  1891  ;  Arne, 
by  Walter  Low,  New  York,  1895.  Syn- 
ndve Solbakken  appeared  first  as  Love  and 
Life  in  Norway,  by  Augusta  Bethell  and 
Augusta  Plesner,  London  [1870].  Other 
versions  are  :  Synndve  Solbakken,  by  Julie 
Sutter,  London,  1881,  and  in  a  new  edi- 
tion. New  York,  1895  ;  by  R.  B.  Ander- 
son, Boston,  1881  ;  from  the  Norse,  au- 
thorized edition,  London,  1883  ;  in  the 
Seaside  Library,  1883  ;  as  The  Betrothal 
it  is  contained  in  Half  Hours  with  For- 
eign Novelists,  by  Helen  and  Alice  Zim- 
mern,  London,  1880.  En  glad  Gut  ap- 
peared first  as  Ovind :  A  Story  of  Country 
Life  in  Norway,  by  Sivert  and  Elisabeth 
Hjerleid,  London,  1869.  Other  transla- 
tions are  :  The  Happy  Boy,  Boston,  1869  ; 
by  H.  R.  G.,  London  and  Boston,  1870  ; 
by  R.  B.  Anderson,  Boston,  1882  [1881]  ; 
in  Lovell's  Library,  1882  ;  and  in  the 
volume  with  Arne,  already  cited  (1883)  ; 
it  is  also  contained  in  The  Happy  Lad :  A 
Story  of  Peasant  Life  in  Norway,  and  Other 
Tales,  London  [1882].  Fiskerjenten  has 
been  translated  as  The  Fisher  Maiden,  by 
M.  E.  Niles,  New  York,  1869,  included 
also  in  the  Leisure  Hour  Series,  1874  ; 
The  Fishing  Girl,  by  A.  Plesner  and  F. 
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Richardson,  London  [1870]  ;  The  Fisher 
Girly  by  S.  and  E.  Hjerleid,  London, 
187 1  ;  The  Fisher  Maiden,  by  R.  B.  An- 
derson, Boston,  1882  ;  and  The  Fisher 
Lassie y  by  W.  H.  Low,  in  the  volume 
with  Arne^  already  cited.  Brude-Slaaten 
is  included  in  Life  by  the  Fells  and  Fiords^ 
previously  cited  ;  it  is  also  the  title  story 
in  the  volume  by  R.  B.  Anderson,  The 
Bridal  March^  and  Other  Stories^  Boston, 
1882  ;  as  The  Wedding  March,  by  M. 
Ford,  it  is  in  the  Seaside  Library,  1882. 
Magnhiid  has  been  only  once  translated, 
namely,  by  R.  B.  Anderson,  Boston, 
1883.  Kaptejn  Mansana  is  the  title  story 
in  Captain  Mansana,  and  Other  Stories,  by 
R.  B.  Anderson,  Boston,  1883  ;  it  is  also 
in  the  Seaside  Library,  1883.  Det  flager 
i  Byen  og  paa  Havnen  was  published  as 
The  Heritage  of  the  Kurts  in  Heine mann's 
International  Library,  London,  1892. 
Paa  Guds  Veje  appeared  in  the  same 
series  as  In  God's  Way,  by  E.  Carmichael, 
London,  1890  ;  it  is  also  in  Lovell's  Se- 
ries of  Foreign  Literature  [1889]. 

The  short  stories  have  appeared  in 
translation  in  journals  and  magazines 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
English-speaking  territory,  in  sources 
geographically  as  far  apart  as  the  Mel- 
bourne Argus  and  Harper  s  Weekly.  No 
proper  bibliography  of  these  has  yet 
been  compiled,  nor  am  I  certain  that  it 
is  worth  compiling.  Versions  to  be 
noted  are  those  contained  in  The  Bridal 
March,  and  Other  Stories,  by  R.  B.Ander- 
son, already  cited.  These  are  :  Thrond ; 
A  Dangerous  Wooing  ;  The  Bear  Hunter  j 
The  Father  ;  The  Eagle's  Nest ;  Blakken  ; 
Fidelity  ;  A  Problem  of  Life,  all  included 
in  the  Tales  of  1872.  Captain  Mansana, 
and  Other  Stories  contains  :  The  Railroad 
and  the  Churchyard  from  the  Tales,  and 
Dust  {Stov),  one  of  the  most  striking  of 
the  short  stories.  In  the  volume  whose 
title  is  given  by  Goldschmidt's  story  The 
Flying  Mail  (Boston,  1870),  are  The 
Eagle's  Nest  and  The  Father,  by  S.  and 
E.  Hjerleid  ;  The  Father  is  also  in  Nor- 
wegian and  Swedish  Poems^  translated  by 
G.  A.  Dahl,  Bergen,  1872.  In  Life  by  the 
Fel/i  and  Fiords,  already  cited,  are  :  The 
Churchyard  and  the  Railroad  ;  The  Father  ; 
Faithfulness  j  Thrond  ;  Blakken  ;  A  Life's 
Enigma ;  Checked  Imagination ;  The 
Eagle's  Nest ;  A  Dangerous  Wooing; 
The  Brothers'  Quarrel ;  The  Eagle  and 
the  Fir,  In  The  Happy  Lad,  and  Other 
Tales,  previously  cited,  are  :  The  Eagle's 
Nest    and      The    Father,     Railroad   and 


Churchyard,  finally,  is  included  in  the 
volume  with  Fair  Kate,  by  Paul  Heyse, 
in  the  Seaside  Library,  1882.  The  only 
series  of  translations  thus  far  published 
is  that  by  R.  B.  Anderson,  in  eight  vol- 
umes, Bjorpstjerne  BJdrn son's  Works,  au- 
thor's edition,  Boston,  1881-83  ;  London, 
1884.  The  contents  have  already  been 
noted  in  detail.  A  series  under  the  edi- 
torship of  Edmund  Gosse,  published  by 
Macmillan,  has  been  begun.  Two  vol- 
umes have  thus  far  appeared,  both  this 
year — viz.,  Synnove  Solbakken  and  Arnc, 

Bjornson's  dramas  have  been  far  less 
generally  translated  than  his  stories  ; 
in  point  of  fact,  but  five  of  the  whole  fif- 
teen have  as  yet  been  put  into  an  Eng- 
lish garb.  De  Nygifte  has  been  rendered 
twice  :  The  Newly  Married  Couple,  by 
Theodor  Soelfeldt,  London  [1868J  ;  and 
with  the  same  title  by  S.  and  E.  Hjer- 
leid, London,  1870.  A  version  of  Alary 
Stuart  in  Scotland  appeared  in  Scandi- 
navia, Chicago,  1883-84.  Sigurd  SlembCy 
by  W.  M.  Payne,  was  published,  Bos- 
ton, 1888.  Over  ^Evne  appeared  as  Pas- 
tor Sang,  by  William  Wilson,  London, 
1893  ;  En  tianske  as  A  Gauntlet,  by  Os- 
man  Edwards,  London,  1894. 

Of  the  poems,  Arnljot  Gelline  has  never 
yet  found  a  translator.  The  lyrics,  as 
contained  in  the  novels  and  tales,  have 
usually  been  translated  in  their  proper 
places  in  the  text,  and  there  are  versions 
of  many  of  the  songs.  No  consider- 
able collection,  however,  has  yet  been 
made. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  to  complete, 
as  near  as  may  be,  a  bibliography  in  Eng- 
lish, the  following  articles  have  been 
published  in  American  magazines  :  in 
Scribner  s  Monthly  for  February,  1881, 
Nonuay's  Constitutional  Struggle  ;  \n  Har- 
per  s  Monthly,  1889,  Nonvay  and  Its  Peo- 
ple, in  three  papers.  Last  of  all  in  the 
list,  a  pamphlet  in  English  on  the 
**  Flag  Question"  was  privately  printed 
as  manuscript  in  1882,  and  sent  to  the 
editors  of  the  principal  journals  in  the 
seaboard  cities  of  the  United  States. 

Unlike  Ibsen,  Bjomson  in  the  main 
has  fared  badly  at  the  hands  of  his  trans- 
lators. His  style  in  the  novels  and  tales 
is  so  lucid  and  unaffected,  and  his  vo- 
cabulary as  a  whole  so  easy  to  compre- 
hend that  it  seems  as  if  it  ought  to  be 
the  simplest  possible  matter  to  render  it 
all  into  graceful,  flowing  English. 
Therein,  I  think,  has  lain  the  principal 
difficulty.     The  very  simplicity  of  most 
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of  it  has  furnished  the  pitfall  to  trap  the 
unwary,  and  almost  all  of  Bjornson's 
translators  have  been  apparently  unsus- 
picious of  the  actual  difficulty  of  their 
task.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
process  of  turning  good  Nojse  into  bad 
English  all  sorts  of  errors  of  commission 
have  been  made,  their  great  besetting 


sin  is  that,  misled  by  its  artful  ingenu* 
ousness,  they  have  attempted  to  better 
their  originals,  with  most  disastrous  re- 
sults. In  but  few  of  the  translations — 
those  of  the  late  Walter  Low  are  among 
the  best — have  we  Bjornson  as  he 
really  is. 

Wtiliam  H,  Carpenter, 


THE  BOOK  MART. 

For  Bookreaders,  Bookbuvers,  and  Booksellers. 


BOOKSELLING. 

THE  SYSTEM  ADOPTED  IN  GERMANY  FOR  THE  PRE- 
VENTION OF  UNDERSELLING  AND  FOR  PROMOT- 
ING THE   SALE  OF  BOOKS. 

(Abridged    from  an  address  made    in  London  by  William 

Helncmann.) 

I. 

In  no  business  is  there  more  reason  for  some 
sort  of  understanding  among  its  members  than  in 
this  business  of  bookselling,  because  only  through 
an  intimate  understanding  is  it  possible  to  create 
and  maintain  that  most  necessary  feeling  of  inter- 
est and  enthusiasm  for  the  fascinating  but  un- 
profitable business  in  which  we  are  engaged, 
which  should  induce  us  besides  doing  well  for 
ourselves,  to  do  something  also  for  those  who 
are  to  follow  us.  Bookselling  is  admittedly  not 
the  easiest  of  trades — perhaps  it  is  the  most  diffi- 
cult. It  requires  a  better  education,  wider  read- 
ing, and  more  discretion  than  any  other  retail 
business.  I  should  say  that  no  man  can  be  a 
competent  bookseller  who  has  not  also  been  a 
reader  of  many  books.  A  bookseller  should 
know  the  niceties  of  style,  the  value  of  standard 
literature  as  well  as  of  momentary  sensation  ;  he 
should  appreciate  the  classics,  and  revel  also  in 
the  latest  fad  or  craze  of  the  hour  ;  he  should 
have  a  small — shall  I  say  a  nodding — acquaint- 
ance with  almost  every  branch  of  human  know- 
ledge. It  would  be  well  for  him  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  best  authorities  in  the  fields  of 
law,  of  medicine,  and  of  science  generally.  It 
would  be  an  advantage  to  him  if  he  were  able  to 
tell  his  client  who  is  the  first  authority  on  what- 
ever subject  the  client  might  consult  him  about. 
He  should  be  just  as  certain  what  to  recommend 
as  the  standard  book  on  diphtheria  as  he  should 
know  which  Latin  Syntax  is  likely  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  young  gentlemen  who  are  in- 
vited to  join  the  recently  founded  local  boarding 
establishment  for  sons  of  the  clergy  and  gentry. 
He  should  be  able  to  recommend  to  his  legal 
friend  a  treatise  on  the  Law  of  Contract  just  as 
readily  as  he  should  be  able  to  say  to  the  artist 
who  visits  his  shop  :  "  This  is  the  book  which  you 
should  study  on  the  composition  of  pigments. 

This  may  seem  Utopian  to  you,  impossible 
perhaps  to  expect  of  the  assistant  who  comes  to 
you  green  from  school — even  after  many  years  of 
patient  instruction.  It  may  be  an  impossibility 
for  any  man  to  be  entirely  au  courant  with  the 


literature  of  the  world  so  as  to  be  able  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  remember  the  standard  work 
on  every  odd  and  awkward  subject — in  such  an 
extraordinary  way,  for  instance,  as  our  confthre^ 
Mr.  Quaritch,  has  mastered  almost  every  branch 
of  the  antiquarian  book  trade.  But  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  have  booksellers  who  are  able  to 
compile  and  to  consult  bibliographical  material 
containing  (or  which  should  contain)  all  this 
special  knowledge. 

This  leads  me  to  the  theme  which  you  have 
asked  me  to  discuss  with  you  this  evening,  viz.: 
the  way  in  which  an  organisation  which  might 
create  these  and  other  happy  changes  in  our 
business  has  actually  worked  elsewhere,  has  in- 
spired hope  and  confidence  in  a  sinking  business, 
and  has  filled  with  pride  and  confidence  those 
who  must  always  be  regarded  as  the  first  and 
highest — ^just  as  they  are  the  most  intelligent — 
of  all  retailers  of  goods — the  booksellers.  I  am 
referring  to  the  Society  of  German  Booksellers, 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  "  B6rsenverein  der 
Deutschen  Buchhftndler  zu  Leipzig,"  was  founded 
in  1825,  and  has  grown*  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
book  trade  of  almost  the  whole  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. For,  although  the  special  book  trade  of 
France  may  be  localised  in  Paris,  and  the  book 
trade  of  Italy  in  several  publishing  centres  such 
as  Rome,  Naples  and  Milan  ;  that  of  Spain  in 
Madrid,  and  so  forth  ;  still  Leipzig  is  the  centre 
from  which  intercommunication  with  the  various 
centres  takes  place.  It  has  become  the  pay-house, 
as  well  as  the  exchange  and  forwarding  agency 
of  the  book  trade  of  the  world,  simply  and  solely 
through  its  superb  organisation — an  organisation 
which  started  with  means  much  humbler,  from 
beginnings  much  less  promising,  than  those  which 
bring  so  interesting  and  representative  a  body 
here  to-night. 

It  is  generally  laid  down  as  the  purpose  of  the 
"  B^rscnverein  "  that  it  shall  devote  its  attention 
to  the  benefit  of  the  German  book  trade  irre- 
spective of  personal  interests,  both  as  regards 
its  internal  organisation  and  its  relatiotis  to 
foreign  book  trades  as  well  as  to  all  allied  trades, 
and  the  general  public.  It  divides  its  activity 
under  four  heads. 

There  is  the  maintenance  of  the  various  estab- 
lishments which  serve  for  meeting  purpK)se8 — for 
business  transacted  in  Leipzig,  and  for  the  settle- 
ment of  all  annual  accounts. 

Then  there  is  the  drawing  up  of  the  rules  ac- 
cording to  which  the  book  trade  generally  shall 
be  carried  on,  both  with  regard  to  the  minimum 
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discount  that  the  bookseller  is  entitled  to  from 
the  publisher,  and  the  maximum  discount  that  the 
bookseller  is  to  accord  to  his  customer. 

Thirdly,  you  have  the  Benevolent  Society,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  aged,  the  disabled,  and  also  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  all  who  are  connected  with 
the  book  trade. 

And  lastly,  there  is  a  special  branch  devoted  to 
the  encouragement  of  sub-organisations  among 
local  booksellers  in  every  important  town  or  dis- 
trict, all  of  which  have  to  pledge  themselves  to 
maintain  in  principle  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  "  BOrsenverein,"  but  who  among  themselves 
adapt  them  in  such  a  way  as  the  particular  clientUe 
of  their  locality  demands.  This,  you  see,  is  a 
sort  of  local  government  under  the  general  author- 
ity of  the  home  parliament. 

The  conditions  of  membership  of  the  *'  Borsen- 
vercin*'  are  personal  integrity,  proof  that  the 
candidate  seeking  admission  is  genuinely  and  pro- 
fessionally engaged  in  the  book  trade,  either  as 
principal,  partner,  or  responsible  manager  of  the 
business  ;  and  lastly,  the  undertaking  to  submit 
unconditionally  to  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  **  Btfrsenverein,"  and  to  abide  by  the  decisions 
arrived  at  by  the  committee  in  general   meeting. 

The  entrance  fee  is  30s.  and  the  annual  sub- 
scription, 6s.  The  membership  is  personal  and 
not  connected  with  the  firm. 

The  headquarters  of  the  **  Bttrsenverein"  are 
located  in  the  '*  BuchhSlndlerhaus  " — a  magnificent 
palatial  building.  It  consists  of  a  large  assembly 
hall,  and  a  number  of  smaller  offices  and  apart- 
ments, and  being  the  rendezvous — at  least  during 
the  Easter  Fair — of  nearly  every  bookseller  in 
the  Empire,  has  assumed  almost  the  aspect  of  a 
club  house. 

A  number  of  clerks,  under  the  general  supcr- 
Tision  of  a  responsible  secretary,  are  engaged  in 
the  offices  of  the  Association,  in  continual  corre- 
spondence with  the  three  thousand  members,  and 
also  in  the  compilation  of  the  Bdrsenblatt  der 
Deutschen  BuchhdndUr^  a  daily  paper  devoted  en- 
tirely to  the  interests  of  the  German  book  trade, 
which  contains  all  the  official  announcements  of 
the  committee  with  regard  to  rules  to  be  observed, 
as  well  as  notices  of  forthcoming  meetings.  It 
also  contains  a  daily  list  of  all  books,  pamphlets, 
papers,  music,  maps,  published  in  Germany  ;  a 
weekly  list  of  foreign  publications — English 
French,  Italian,  Scandinavian,  Russian — and, 
from  time  to  time,  lists  of  the  smaller  literatures  and 
less  accessible  books.  There  are  also  occasional 
papers  relating  to  matters  concerning  the  book 
trade  generally  ;  not  only  to  the  bookseller's  busi- 
ness, but  to  the  publisher's  business,  and  even  to 
the  allied  trades,  such  as  papermaking  and  print- 
ing. The  Bdrsenblatt  is  open  to  every  member  of 
the  **  BOrsenverein"  for  any  communication  he 
may  see  fit  to  address  to  it. 

Before  1887,  the  discount  system  had  made 
such  ravages  in  the  ranks  of  discount  booksellers, 
that  its  abolition  or  continuance  became  a  matter 
of  life  or  death.  It  was  apparent  that  the  self- 
respecting  members  of  the  trade  must  either  com- 
bine and  put  down  the  abuses  or  submit  to  a 
greedy  and  improvident  majority  and  be  crushed 
to  the  wall. 

It  was  then  that  the  present  rules  had  to  be 
drawn  up,  which  regulated  absolutely  and  definitely 
the  discount  which  should  be  given,  which  de- 
fined remainders,  and  which  claimed  for  the 
"  Btfrsenverein"  supreme  legislation  in  all  mat- 


ters concerning  business  disputes.  It  was  laid 
down  first  of  all  that  the  discount,  wl.ich  had 
risen  to  25  per  cent.,  should  be  abolished  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  that  10  per  cent,  could  be  ac- 
corded to  public  institutions  and  regular  customers 
for  cash.  If  any  bookseller  were  reported  to  the 
*'  B6rsenverein"  for  having  broken  this  rule,  the 
matter  was  to  be  inquired  into,  with  the  result 
that  if  the  case  was  proved  against  the  accused  he 
was  to  be  turned  out  of  the  "  BOrsenverein,"  which 
was  practically  the  losing  of  the  bookseller's  civil 
rights. 

Let  us  presume  that  in  some  centre  a  black 
sheep  made  its  appearance  and  offered  a  large 
stock  at  a  discount  to  the  public,  or  was  even 
found  giving  special  discounts  openly  or  secretly, 
thereby  attracting  buyers,  who.  the  **  Btirsen- 
verein  '  maintains,  should  be  divided  in  proper 
proportion  among  the  different  booksellers  of  the 
place.  The  fact  of  the  discount  having  been  of- 
fered or  given  would  at  once  be  communicated  to 
the  head  office  in  Leipzig,  whence  a  warning 
would  be  sent  to  the  offender.  He  would  then 
have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  his  conduct. 
If  such  explanation  was  satisfactory,  the  result  of 
the  inquiry  would  be  communicated  to  the  infor- 
mant and  there  the  matter  would  end.  If,  however, 
the  explanation  was  not  satisfactory,  or  no  ex- 
planation was  forthcoming,  he  would  then  be  de- 
prived of  the  privileges  of  the  *'  BOrsenverein  ;" 
that  is  to  say,  an  announcement  would  be  sent 
out  to  every  bookseller  and  publisher  throughout 
the  Empire,  stating  that  he  had  been  excluded 
from  the  **  B(5rsenverein,"  and  calling  upon  every 
member  to  cease  doing  business  with  him  in  any 
form  or  shape  whatsoever. 

By  this  circular,  every  publisher's  account 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
would  be  closed  to  him  ;  and  his  wholesale  agent 
— corresponding  to  our  Messrs.  Simpkin,  Marshall 
and  Company  (from  whom  we  receive  the  "  Eng- 
lish Notes"  in  this  department) — would  at  once 
stop  his  account  and  his  credit,  suing  him  at  com- 
mon law  for  whatever  sum  he  might  at  the  moment 
owe. 

So  stringent  are  the  instructions  of  the  "  Bor- 
senverein"  on  this  subject,  that  any  publisher  or 
wholesale  agent  would  expose  himself  to  the 
same  treatment  as  the  offending  bookseller  should 
he  supply  him  with  goods.  He  would  be  warned 
at  first,  and  then  similarly  excluded,  with  the 
effect  that,  if  a  publisher,  no  reputable  bookseller 
in  Germany  would  stock  a  book  of  his  ;  if  a 
wholesale  agent,  the  whole  of  his  business  would 
be  immediately  transferred  to  a  rival  firm,  of 
which  there  are  many  in  Leipzig. 

{To  be  concluded,") 


THE   POPE  LIBRARY. 

The  most  important  bibliographical  event  of  re- 
cent times  is  the  sale,  made  privately,  of  the  great 
library  belonging  to  Mr.  N.  Q.  Pope,  of  Brook- 
lyn. The  entire  collection,  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  United  States,  cost  Mr.  Pope  about  $200,000, 
and  has  been  purchased  by  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company.  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  largest 
purchase  of  old  books  ever  made  by  any  firm  or 
bookseller  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  we 
know  of  but  one  larger  made  this  century,  that 
of  the  library  of  Earl  Spencer  in  Europe. 
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A  list  of  the  notable  books  would  be,  practi- 
cally, a  catalogue  of  the  library.  It  embraces 
some  of  the  rarest  and  finest  volumes  of  the 
English  literature  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries— folio  and  quarto  Shakspeares  and  all 
the  great  poets  and  dramatists  being  largely  rep- 
resented. While  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  col- 
lection is  perfect  in  this  respect,  the  Pope  Library 
comes  nearer  to  it  than  most,  and  includes  many 
extremely  valuable  and  unique  books.  There  are 
two  Caxtons  and  several  Wynkin  de  Wordes.  In 
the  department  of  Aipericana,  or  books  relating 
to  the  early  history  of  America  and  the  States, 
there  is  a  very  choice  collection  ;  and  the  English 
literature  and  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  are  finely  represented.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  great  writers  of  these  later  epochs 
is  found  in  this  collection  to  be  in  immaculate 
condition,  uncut  and  in  fine  bindings  ;  in  fact, 
almost  all  the  books  in  this  library  are  unexcep- 
tionable in  this  respect. 

Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  this  wonder- 
ful collection  is  that  of  books  with  illustrations, 
of  which  there  are  large  numbers,  containing 
many  thousands  of  inserted  plates  ;  some  of  these 
the  work  of  Mr.  Assay,  who  was  an  adept  in 
extra  illustrating.  The  prints  in  these  books  are 
interspersed  with  most  interesting  autograph  let- 
ters of  literary  men  of  all  times.  The  separate 
autograph  letters  and  documents,  although  number- 
ing but  a  comparatively  few,  are  without  exception 
those  most  prized  by  the  collector.  There  is  a  fine 
series  of  the  best  works  on  bibliography.  The 
French  books,  forming  a  minor  part  of  this  col- 
lection, comprise  some  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
artistic  work  of  this  century.  In  manuscripts  on 
vellum,  there  is  the  famous  Charles  VI.  missal, 
which  contains  a  vast  number  of  superb  minia- 
tures. 

In  short,  the  three  thousand  and  odd  volumes 
which  would  go  to  make  up  a  complete  catalogue 
of  this  library  consist  largely  of  the  most  illus- 
trious authors  in  poetry,  drama,  history,  art,  and 
bibliography  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century  to  the  present  date.  The  library  is  now 
being  arranged  and  priced,  and  in  the  early  au- 
tumn will  be  offered  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company  at  their  store  on  Fifth  Ave- 
nue. It  will  afford  a  rare  opportunity  to  book 
collectors  and  to  libraries,  public  and  private,  to 
secure  books  that  are  rarely  found,  and  very 
many  of  which  are  not  obtainable  once  in  a  de- 
cade, or,  indeed,  ever  offered  for  sale. 


EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  August  i,  1895. 

Sales  in  the  first  week  of  July  were  rather  light, 
being  broken  by  Independence  Day  and  its  at- 
tractions. From  that  time  on,  however,  there  has 
been  an  increasing  business,  better  in  proportion 
to  that  of  the  last  few  months,  and  comparing 
favourably  with  July's  sales  in  previous  years. 
Mail  orders  have  particularly  in  many  cases  been 
for  quantities  instead  of  single  copies,  thus  indi- 
cating a  tendency  to  stock,  while  even  the  city 
trade  has  had  its  share  of  improvement. 

Library  trade,  usually  very  quiet  during  the 
summer,  has  shown  considerable  activity,  not  only 
in  the  matter  of  orders,  but  in  lists  to  be  priced 


and  inquiries  for  catalogues,  suggesting  an  early 
renewal  of  business  in  this  department. 

Guide-books  to  the  summer  resorts  in  the 
mountains  and  at  the  sea-shore  sell  readily,  also 
works  on  outdoor  recreation.  I/o7v  to  Know  the 
Wild  Flowers  still  continues  its  remarkable  pop- 
ularity, while  of  the  later  books.  Birds  of  Eastern 
North  America  and  Familiar  Floivers  of  Field  and 
Garden  lead  the  van. 

The  various  volumes  of  historical  publications 
recently  issued  continue  to  meet  with  a  good 
demand,  while  those  of  biography  are  little  called 
for. 

In  paper-bound  books  there  has  been  issued  noth- 
ing of  especial  importance  during  the  month,  but 
the  works  of  Captain  King,  Conan  Doyle  and  J.  M. 
Barrie  in  paper  covers  have  sold  readily.  Social 
Evolution  in  this  cheap  form  is  also  selling  well, 
and  the  publishers  ran  out  of  it  for  some  time 
while  reprinting.  A  marked  feature  of  this  sum- 
mer's trade  has  been  the  popularity  of  the  Buckram 
Series  and  sixteenmo  style  of  books.  In  addition 
to  Henry  Holt  and  Company's  series,  mentioned 
in  a  previous  number,  is  F.  A.  Stokes  Company's, 
including  In  the  Midst  of  Alarms ^  The  Face  and 
the  Mask  and  others  ;  also  the  series  in  which 
several  single  volumes  have  been  published,  such 
as  The  Play-Actress,  by  Crockett,  and  7 he  Ken^ 
tucky  Cardinal,  by  J.  L.  Allen.  In  fiction.  Be- 
side the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,  The  Adz>entures  of 
Captain  Horn,  The  Woman  Who  Did  and  The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda  have  sustained  their  popularity 
unabated,  while  Trilby  has  come  to  almost  a 
standstill  in  point  of  sale. 

The  new  titles  for  the  month  contain  a  number 
of  books  by  well-known  writers,  such  as  The 
Story  of  Bessie  Cos tr ell,  by  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  ;  Fort  Frayne,  by  Captain  Charles  King ; 
My  Lady  Nobody,  by  Maarten  Maartens,  and  An 
Imagiuati^fe  Man,  by  R.  S.  Hichens  ;  also  several 
editions  of  Chiffon^s  Marriage,  by  Gyp. 

In  subjects  of  a  more  senous  character.  Degen- 
eration, Foundations  of  Beliefs  and  Outlines  of 
Social  Theology  are  selling  steadily.  Fiction  nat- 
urally leads  m  demand  at  this  time  of  year,  as 
will  readily  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  following 
list  of  most  called-for  books. 

The  Story  of  Bessie  Costrell.  By  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward.     75  cts. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.  $1.25. 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
75  cts. 

The  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn.  By  Frank 
R.  Stockton.     $1.50. 

Fort  Frayne.  By  Captain  Charles  King. 
I1.25. 

The  Princess  Aline.  By  Richard  Harding 
Davis.     ^1.2^. 

The  Woman  Who  Did.  By  Grant  Allen. 
$1  00. 

Tryphena  in  Love.  By  Walter  Raymond. 
75  cts. 

Chimmie  Fadden,  Major  Max,  and  other  Stories. 
By  E.  W.  Townsend.  Paper,  50  cts.  ;  cloth, 
$1.00. 

Handbook  to  the  Birds  of  Eastern  North  Amer- 
ica.    By  Frank  M.  Chapman.     $3.00. 

Familiar  Flowers  of  Field  and  Garden.  By  F. 
Schuyler  Mathews.     $1.75. 

How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers.  By  Mrs. 
William  Starr  Dana.  Revised  edition,  net, 
$1.75. 
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Degeneration.     By  Max  Nordau.     $3>50. 

With  the  Procession.  By  H.  H.  Fuller. 
♦1.25. 

Princeton  Stories.     By  J.  L.  Williams.     $1.00. 

Yale  Yaros;     By  J.  S.  Wood.     $1.00. 

Social  Evolution.  By  Benjamin  Kidd.  Paper, 
25  cts.  ;  cloth,  $1.50. 


WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago,  August  i,  1895. 

The  month  just  concluded  was  as  uneventful  as 
July  generally  is,  and  presented  very  few  features 
of  any  interesL  Business  has  been  very  slow 
throughout  the  month,  and  hardly  up  to  the  aver- 
age. The  demand  for  recent  literature  kept  up 
fairly  well,  and  although  financial  works  are  still 
selling  largely,  the  extraordinary  vogue  they  en- 
joyed a  few  weeks  ago  no  longer  exists. 

The  new  books  published  during  July  were, 
from  a  business  point  of  view,  as  dull  as  the  month 
itself,  and  not  one  of  them  was  even  moderately 
successful.  The  best  of  them — the  best  of  a  poor 
lot — was  The  Story  of  Bessie  Costreli,  by  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  which  has  not  reached  expecta- 
tions so  far,  but  may  sell  better  later  on.  The 
various  editions  of  Chiffon^s  Marriage^  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  Trilby  of  Paris,  have 
also  sold  well,  the  edition  published  by  Messrs. 
Lovell,  Coryell  and  Company  finding  perhaps  most 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Western  public.  Messrs. 
Scribner's  cheap  reprint  of  Bitter  Siveet  and  Kath- 
rina  were  in  good  demand  by  the  country  trade, 
and  will  doubtless  do  better  still. 

Western  booksellers  are  now  busy  purchasing 
supplies  for  the  autumn  trade,  and  the  travelling 
agents  of  the  various  publishing  houses  report 
that  they  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  their  July  sales.  In  fart,  business  has,  so  far, 
exceeded  their  anticipation,  and  it  would  seem 
that  booksellers  are  regaining  a  little  of  the  con- 
fidence that  has  been  so  sadly  lacking  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years. 

The  game  of  golf  seems  to  have  come  to  stay 
with  us.  The  literature  of  the  game  is,  so  far  as 
this  country  is  concerned,  confined  to  three  or 
four  books,  for  all  of  which  there  are  frequent 
calls.  Perhaps  the  most  elaborate  treatise  on  the 
l^me  is  the  work  on  golf  in  the  Badminton 
Library,  but  the  most  popular  work  with  begin- 
ners, or,  for  that  matter,  the  initiated,  is  the  useful 
and  cheap  little  handbook  of  the  game  as  played 
in  America,  issued  in  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company's 
Athletics  Series. 

The  demand  for  outdoor  books  is  still  great. 
One  of  the  most  successful  of  the  recent  books  on 
our  home  birds  is  Chapman's  Handbook  to  the 
Birds  of  Eastern  North  America,  Judging  from 
Che  ready  sale  it  is  meeting  with,  it  would  seem  to 
be  the  best  handbook  on  the  subject  as  well  as  the 
most  pleasing. 

In  regard  to  the  leading  books  of  the  hour. 
Trilby  sold  better  last  month  than  it  did  in  June, 
stimulated,  no  doubt,  by  the  drama  of  that  name 
now  being  played  in  the  West.  Beside  the  Bonnie 
Brier  Bush  again  surpassed  its  last  record.  The 
Manxman  and  all  of  Stanley  Weyman's  books 
sold  well,  but  with  the  exception  of  The  Prisoner 
cf  Ztnda,  which  went  as  fast  this  month  as  at  any 
tine  since  its  publication,  the  other  works  of  An- 
tbony   Hope   had  but  an  ordinary  sale.    S.  R. 


Crockett  holds  his  own,  and  his  beautiful  little 
story.  The  Play-Actress^  which  heretofore  has  not 
sold  very  well  in  the  West,  seems  to  have  caught 
a  favourable  current. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books  which  led 
the  sales  last  month  : 

Trilby.     By  George  Du  Maurier.     $1.75. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.     $1.25. 

Chiffon's  Marriage.     By  Gyp.     50  cts. 

The  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn.  By  F.  R. 
Stockton.     $1.50. 

The  Story  of  Bessie  Costrell.  By  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward.     75  cts. 

The  Manxman.     By  Hall  Caine.    $1.50. 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
75  cts. 

Handbook  to  the  Birds  of  Eastern  North 
America.     By  Frank  M.  Chapman.     $3.00. 

The  Master      By  I.  Zangwill.     $1.75. 

An  Errant  Wooing.    By  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 

$1.50. 

The  Woman  Who  Did.    By  Grant  Allen.  |i.oo. 

The  World  Beautiful.  By  Lilian  Whiting. 
$1.00  and  $1.25. 

The  Princess  Aline.     By  R.   H.  Davis.     $1  25. 

With  the  Procession.  By  Henry  B.  Fuller. 
$1.25. 

A  Little  Sister  to  the  Wilderness.  By  Lilian  Bell. 
$1.25. 

Chimmie  Fadden,  First  and  Second  Series.  By 
E.  W.  Townsend.  Each,  paper,  50  cts.  ;  cloth, 
$1.00. 

Degeneration.     Hy  Max  Nordau.    $3. 50. 


ENGLISH   NOTES. 

London,  June  24  to  July  20,  1895. 

In  the  last  report  the  hope  was  expressed  that 
the  lowest  point  of  depression  in  the  trade  had 
been  reached.  This  hope  has  been  realised,  for 
there  has  been  from  the  date  above  written  a 
noticeable  improvement.  This  is  the  more  ap- 
preciated as  the  prospect  of  a  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament usually  brings  business  almost  to  a  stand- 
still. The  volume  of  trade  generally  is  about 
normal,  but  the  detail  is  greater  than  ever.  So 
much  for  home  trade.  Abroad  English  literature 
is  still  in  as  good  demand  as  ever,  judging  from 
orders  received  from  all  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
sometimes  from  very  remote  parts  indeed.  Who 
would  expect  an  order  for  a  work  on  electricity 
from  a  petty  potentate  in  Java  ? 

The  number  of  new  books  and  new  editions 
is  considerably  less  than  last  month,  although 
many  excellent  works  have  appeared — works  that 
are  likely  to  live. 

S.  R.  Crockett,  Ian  Maclaren,  S.  J.  Weyman, 
and  Conan  Doyle  appear  to  be  the  favourites  in 
the  fiction  department.  Their  books  continue  in 
steady  demand  at  a  time  of  the  year  when,  as  a 
rule,  six-shilling  novels  do  not  form  a  very  impor- 
tant item  in  trade. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  the  leading  publications 
in  demand  at  the  moment  of  writing.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  sale  of  such  standard  fa- 
vourites as  Braddon,  Dickens,  Scott,  Besant, 
Black,  Blackmore,  and  many  others  is  as  good 
as  ever,  but  in  this  list  are  included  the  more 
recent  issues.  The  same  remark  applies  equally 
to  all  branches  of  literature. 
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Trilby.     By  G.  Du  Maurier.     6s. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Ian '  Mac- 
laren.     6s. 

The  Master.     By  I.  Zangwill.     6s. 

Into  the  Highways,  etc.  By  F.  F.  Montr6sor. 
6s. 

The  Honour  of  Savelli.     By  S.  L.  Yeats.     6s. 

The  Manxman.     By  Hall  Caine.     6s. 

Zoraida.     By  W.  Le  Queux      6s. 

Bog-Myrtle  and  Peal.    By  S.  R.  Crockett.    6s. 

Under  the  Red  Robe.     By  S.  J.  Weyman.     6s. 

When  Valmond  Came  to  Pontiac.  By  G. 
Parker.     6s. 

Gerald  Eversley's  Friendship.  By  J.  E.  C. 
Welldon.     6s. 

Adventures  of  Sherlock  Holmes.  By  C.  Doyle. 
3s.  6d. 

The  Woman  who  Did.  By  Grant  Allen.  3s. 
6d.  net. 

Fifty  Years.     By  Rev.  Harry  Jones.     4s. 

Duncan's  Investment  and  Speculation.     2s.  6d. 

fUt. 

Li  Hungchang.     By  Prof.  Douglas.     3s.  6d. 
Lord  John  Russell.     By  S.  J .  Reid.     3s.  6d. 
Wild  England  of  To-day.     By  C.   J.  Cornish. 
Z2S.  6d. 
Social  Evolution.     By  B.  Kidd.     5s.  tut. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

New  books,  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between 
July  I  and  August  i,  1895. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  following 
lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading  booksellers 
in  the  towns  named. 


NEW  YORK,    UPTOWN. 

X.  My  Lady  Nobody.  By  Maartens.  $1.75.  (Har- 
per.) 

3.  Imaginative  Man.     By  Hichens.     $1.25.    (Ap- 

pleton.) 
^.  Adventures  of   Captain  Horn.     By  Stockton. 
$1.50.     (Scribner.) 

4.  Celibates.      By   Moore.     $1.50.     (Macmillan.) 

5.  The  Gods,  etc.     By  Hobbes.     $1.50.     (Apple- 

ton.) 

6.  With    The    Procession.      By    Fuller.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

NEW  YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

y^  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Maclareii.  $1.25. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

^  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn.  By  Stockton. 
$1.50.     (Scribner.) 

j^  Degeneration.  By  Nordau.  $3.50.  (Apple- 
ton.) 

4.  Fort  Frayne.     By  King.    $1.25.     (Neely.) 

5.  The  Master.     By  Zangwill.     $1.75.    (Harper.) 
jk  Chimmie  Fadden,  First  Series.   By  Townsend. 

Paper,  50  cts.    (Lovell,  Coryell.) 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

X.  Fort  Frayne.     By  King.     $1.25.     (Neely.) 
2.  Chiffon's  Marriage.    By  ''Gyp.'*  50  cts.    (Lov- 
ell, Coryell.) 
^.  Story  of  Bessie  Costrell.     By  Mrs.  Ward.     75 
cts.     (Macmillan.) 
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4.  In   the  Midst  of  Alarms.     By  Barr.     75  cts. 

(Stokes.) 
^  The  Master.     By  Zangwill.    $1.75.     (Harper.) 
6.  Hon.      Peter    Stirling.       By     Ford.       $1.50. 

(Holt.) 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

jffC"  Bonnie   Brier   Bush.      By   Maclaren.      $1.25. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

2.  A    Kentucky    Cardinal.      By    Allen,      ^i.oo. 

(Harper.) 

3.  A    Lost   Endeavour.      By   Boothby.     75   cts. 

(Macmillan.) 

4.  Princeton     Stories.       By    Williams.       $1.00. 

(Scribner.) 

5.  Mr.  Bonaparte  of  Corsica.     By  Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

6.  Fidelis.     By  Ada  Cambridge.     Paper,   50  cts. 

(Appleton.) 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

u  Bonnie   Brier   Bush.    By    Maclaren.       $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
^Adventures  of  Captain   Horn.     By  Stockton. 

$1.50.     (Scribner.) 
j^.  Chimmie   Fadden,  Second  Series.     By  Town- 
send.     Paper,  50  cts.;  cloth,  $x.oo.     (Lovell, 
Coryell.) 
4.  Mr.  Bonaparte  of  Corsica.  By  Bangs.    $1.25. 
(Harper.) 
^  The  Story  of  Bessie  Costrell.     By  Mrs.  Ward. 

75  cts.     (Macmillan.) 
6.  An  Experiment  in  Altruism.    By  Hastings.    75 
cts.    (Macmillan.) 


BOSTON,  MASS. 

^  Degeneration.      By  Nordau.     $3.50.     (Apple- 
ton.) 

j^  Bonnie    Brier    Bush.     By    Maclaren.    $1.25. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

^  The  Master.     By  Zangwill.     $1.75.     (Harper.) 
4.  Russian     Rambles.      By     Hapgood.       $1.50. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

^  Story   of   Bessie    Costrell.      By    Mrs.   Ward. 

75  cts.     (Macmillan.) 
6.  Fort  Frayne.     By  King.    $1.25.     (Neely.) 


BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 

^  Story  of  Bessie  CostrelL     By  Mrs.  Ward.     75 
cts.     (Macmillan.) 

2.  The  Impregnable  City.   By  Pemberton.   $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
j^  Bonnie    Brier    Bush.     By    Maclaren.      $1.25. 
(Dodd,  Mead&  Co.) 

4.  Dr.  Izard.     By  Green.     50  cts.     (Putnam.) 

5.  Diplomatic     Disenchantments.       By    Biglow. 

$1.25.     (Harper.) 

6.  The  Plated  City.     By  Perry.    $1.25.     (Scrib- 

ner.) 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

I.  With  the  Procession.  By  Fuller.  $1.50.  (Har- 
per.) 

q(  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Maclaren.  $1.25. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co  ) 

3.  Chiffon's    Marriage.      By    "Gyp."      50    cts. 

(Lovell,  Coryell.) 

4.  Prisoner  of  Zenda.     By  Hope.    75  cts.    (Holt.) 
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Chimmie  Fadden,  Second  .  Series.  By  Town- 
send.  Cloth,  $i.oo  ;  paper,  50  cts.  (Lovell, 
Coryell.) 

6.  When  Valmond  came  to  Pontiac.     By  Parker. 
$1.50.     (Sone  &  Kimball.) 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 

I.    Gallic  Girl.     By  "  Gyp."    $1.25.    (Brentanos.) 
The  Master.     By  Zangwill.    $1.75.     (Harper.) 

3.  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn.     By  Stockton. 

$1.50.     (Scribner.) 

4.  Barras  Memoirs.     By  Duniy.     $7.50.      (Har- 
per.) 

Bonnie   Brier   Bush.      By   Maclaren.     $1.25. 
(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 
6-   Two  Women  and  a  Fool.     By  Chatfield-Tay- 
lor.     91.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 


CINCINNATI,  O. 

Kentucky  Cardinal.     By  Allen.    $1.00.    (Har. 

per.) 
Bonnie   Brier   Bush.      By    Maclaren.      $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
Adventures  of.  Captain   Horn.     By  Stockton. 
$1.50.     (Scribner.) 
4.  Mr.  Bonaparte  of  Corsica.     By  Bangs.  $1.25. 

(Harper.) 
^  The  Master.    By   Zangwill.    $1.75.    (Harper.) 
6.  The   National    Military   Park,    Chickamauga, 
Chattanooga.      By    Boynton.     $1.50.     (The 
Robt.  Clarke  Company.) 


CLEVELAND,  O. 

X.  Master  Knot  and  Another  Story.  By  *'  Conover 
Duff."     75  cts.     (Holt  &  Co.) 

2.  Chiffon's  Marriage.    By  * 'Gyp."   50  cts.   (Lov- 

ell, Coryell.) 

3.  A  Little   Sister  to  the  Wilderness.     By  Bell. 

$1.25.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 
jir*  Bonnie   Brier    Bush.      By   Maclaren.      $1.25. 
•^      (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

r  Chimmie  Fadden,  Second  Series.     By  Town- 
send.     50  cts.     (Lovell,  Coryell.) 
6.  Shadow    of   a    Crime.       By    Caine.       $1.50. 
(Knight.)  , 


DENVER,  COL. 

rT  Bonnie   Brier  Bush.      By   Maclaren.     $1.25. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

2.  Hispaniola  Plate.    By  Burton  $1.00.   (Cassell.) 

3.  With    the     Procession.      By    Fuller.      $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

4.  Yale  Yarns.     By  Wood.     $1  00.     (Putnam.) 
^.  The  Master.     By  Zangwill.    $1.75.     (Harper.) 

6.  Princeton     Stories.        By    Williams.      $1.00. 
(Scribner.) 

HARTFORD.   CT. 


4.  Honour  of  Savelli.     By  Yeats.     Paper,  50  cts. 

(Appleton.) 

5.  Fidelis.     By  Ada  Cambridge.     Paper,  50  cts. 

(Appleton.) 
>f^  Bonnie    Brier    Bush.     By    Maclaren.     $1.25. 
(Dodd,  Mead&  Co.) 


INDIANAPOLIS,   IND. 

j<  Bonnie   Brier   Bush.      By    Maclaren.     $1.25. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

^^r^Adventures  of  Captain  Horn.     By  Stockton. 

$1.50.     (Scribner.) 
3.  The  Manxman.    By  Caine.    $1.50.   (Appleton.) 

j^  The  Story  of  Bessie  Costrell.     By  Mrs.  Ward. 

75  cts.     (Macmillan.) 
5.  Coin's  Financial  School.     By  Harvey.     Paper, 
25  cts.     (Coin  Pub.  Co.) 

^  Chimmie  Fadden.     Second  Series.    By  Town- 
send.     Paper,  50  cts.    (Lovell,  Coryell.) 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

^  Bonnie    Brier    Bush.      By   Maclaren.     $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
2.  The     Play-Actress.        By    Crockett.       $1.00. 

(Putnam.) 
jir-  Chimmie  Fadden.     By  Townsend.     50  cts.  and 

$1.00.    (Lovell,  Coryell.) 

4.  Life  of  the  Spirit  in  Modern  English  Poetry. 

By  Scudder.     $1.75.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

5.  Prisoner  of  Zenda.     By  Hope.    75  cts.    (Holt.) 

6.  Dr.  Izard.     By  Green.     Paper,   50  cts.     (Put- 

nams.) 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

^  Bonnie   Brier   Bush.      By   Maclaren.      $1.25. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

2.  Children  of  the  Ghetto.     By  Zangwill.     $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

3.  The  Gods,  etc.    ByHobbes.  $1.50.  (Appleton.) 

4.  An    Errant   Wooing.     By    Mrs.  B.    Harrison. 

$1.50.     (Ceiitury.) 

5.  Yale  Yarns.     By  Wood.     $1.00.     (Putnam.) 

6.  Adventures  of  (Captain  Horn.      By   Stockton. 

$1.50.     (Scribner.) 


MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

^  Bonnie   Brier    Bush.      By   Maclaren.     $1.25. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

2.  Studies    in    Theology.     By   Denney.      $1.50. 

(A.  C.  Armstrong.) 

3.  Love  and  Quiet  Life.     By  Raymond.     $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

4.  Manitoba  School  Question.    By  Ewart. 

(Copp,  Clark  &  Co.) 

5.  Sir  Robert's   Fortune.     By  Oliphant.     75  cts. 

Paper  edition.     (Methuen.) 

6.  Peter  Steele,  the  Cricketeer.     By  Hutchinson. 

90  cts.     (Macmillan.) 


$2.00. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


^^Story  of  Bessie  Costrell.     By  Mrs.  Ward.     75  ^Bonnie    Brier    Bush.     By    Maclaren.     $1.25. 

cts.     (Macmillan.)  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

2.  The  Story  of  Fort  Frayne.     By  King.     $1.25.  jf.  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn.     By  Stockton. 

(Necly.)  $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

^  The  Ad  ventures  of  Captain  Horn.     By  Stock-  3.  Ladies'    Juggernaut.      By    Gunter.      50    cts. 

too.     fi.50.    (Scribner.)  (Home  Publishing  Co.) 
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At  The  Master.     ByZangwill.     $1.75.     (Harper.)      5.  Bog-Myrtle  and  Peat.     By   Crockett.     $i.5a 

5.  The   Gods,  etc.      By    Hobbes.     $1.50.     (Ap-  (Appleton.) 

pleton.)  6.  Coin's  Financial  School.     By  Harvey.  25  cts. 

6.  Heart  of    the   World.     By   Haggard.     $1.25.  (Coin  Pub.  Co.) 


(Longmans.) 

NEW  HAVEN,  CT. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


I.  The  Gods,  etc.     Hobbes.    $1.50.     (Appleton.) 

^Adventures  of  Captain  Horn.      By  Stockton.  2.  Suppressed    Chapters.      By    Bridges.     $1.25. 

$1.50.     (Scribner.)  (Scribner.) 

2.  A  Study   in  Prejudices.     By  Paston.     Paper,  3.  Two  Women  and  a  Fool.     By  Chatfield-Tay- 

50  cts.     (Appleton.)  lor.     $1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

3.  An  Errant  Wooing.    By  Mrs.  Harrison.  $1.50.  4.  The   Woman   Who   Did.     By   Allen.      $1.00. 

(Century.)  (Roberts.) 

4.  In  Deacon's  Orders,  etc.     By  Besant.     $1.25.  u  Bonnie    Brier   Bush.     By  Maclaren.      $1.25. 

(Harper.)  ^      (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

^  Bonnie    Brier    Bush.      By   Maclaren.     $1.25.  jfic  Adventures  of  Captain    Horn.     By   Stockton. 

^      (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  I1.50.     (Scribner.) 
6.  Princeton     Stories.       By     Williams.       $1.00 

(Scribner.)  ST.  LOUIS,    MO. 

PHILADELPHIA.    PA.  J^-  Bonnie   Brier   Bush.      By   Maclaren.     $1.25. 

(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 
jr.  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn.      By  Stockton.  ^  Chimmie  Fadden,  Second  Series.     By  Town- 
Si. 50.    (Scribners.)  send.     50  cts.     (Lovell,  Coryell.) 
2.  Billy  Bellew.     By  Norris.     $1.50.     (Harper.)  3.  S6nya  Koval6vsky.     $1.50.     (Century  Co.) 
^  The  Master.     By  Zangwill.     $1.75.    (Harper.)  ^Degeneration.     By   Nordau.     $3.50.     (Apple- 
4.  Degeneration.     By  Nordau.     $3.50.      (Apple-  ton.) 

ton.)  5.  Mr.  Bonaparte  of  Corsica.     By  Bangs.    $1.25. 

j^,  Chimmie    Fadden.      By   Townsend.      Paper,  (Harper.) 

50  cts.     (Lovell,  Coryell.)  6.  Princess  Aline.     By  Davis.     $1.25,     (Harper.) 
6.   Mr.  Bonaparte  of  Corsica.    By  Bangs.    $1.25. 

(Harper.)  SX.  PAUL.  MINN. 

PORTLAND,  ORE.  ^  Bonnie    Brier   Bush.      By    Maclaren.     $1.25. 

y  Bonnie   Brier   Bush.      By   Maclaren.      $1.25.  ^  Adventures   of  Captain  Horn.    By  Stockton. 

(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.)  |x  50^     (Scribner.) 


r Chimmie  Fadden,  Second  Series.      By  Town-  3,  Tryphena  in    Love.     By   Raymond.     75   cts. 

send.     Paper.  50  cts.     (Lovell,  Coryell.)  (Macmillan.) 

3.  Western     Archipelago.       By    Field.      $2.00.  4.  Manxman.     ByCaine.     $1.50.     (Appleton.) 

(Scribner.)                       ^           .              ^  -^-  Degeneration.     By   Nordau.     $3.50.     (Applc- 

4.  Suppressed    Chapters.      By    Bridges.      $1.25.  ton.) 

(Scribner.)  (^    My   Literary   Passions.     By  Howells.     $1.25. 

5.  Ladies    Juggernaut.       By    Gunter.      50    cts.  (Harper.) 

(Home  Publishing  Co.)  T-r>^   ^ 

6.  Black    Adonis.     By    Ross.     50    cts.     (G.    W.  TOLEDO,  O. 

Dillingham.)  ^  g^^^^  ^^    g^^^.^   Costrell.      By   Mrs.    Ward. 

75  cts.     (Macmillan.) 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.  ^  Bonnie   Brier   Bush.     By   Maclaren.      $1.25. 

_^r>       .r>.       T.t.«w,              ^  (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

X  Bonnie    Bner    Bush.     By    Maclaren.     I1.25.  ^,  Chimmie   Fadden.      By    Townsend.      Paper, 

(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.)  50  cts.     (Lovell,  Coryell.) 

X Adventures  of  Captain  Horn.     By  Stockton.  ^.  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn.     By  Stockton. 

$1.50.     (Scribner.)  §150.     (Scribner.) 

^.  Story   of   Bessie   Costrell.      By   Mrs.    Ward.  5.  An   Errant   Wooing.      By  Mrs.  B.  Harrison. 

75  cts.     (Macmillan  )  I1.50.     (Century.) 

4.  An  Errant  Wooing.    By  Mrs.  Harrison.    $1.50.  6.  Yale  Yams.     Bv  Wood.    $1.00.    (Putnam.) 

(Century.) 

jy.  Degeneration.     By   Nordau.     $3.50.     (Apple-  WASHINGTON   D   C. 

ton.)  ' 

6.  Into  the  Highways  and  Hedges.     By  Montr6.  ,.  Bonnie    Brier    Bush.     By    Maclaren.     $1.25. 

son.     Paper,  50  cts.     (Appleton.)  ^      (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

^  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn.     By  Stockton. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH.  ^150.     (Scribner.) 

3.  Bog-Myrtle  and  Peat.     By   Crockett.     $1.50 

^  Bonnie   Brier   Bush.      By   Maclaren.      $1.25.  (Appleton.) 

(Dodd.  Mead  Sa  Co.)  4.  Children  of  the  Soil.     By  Sienkiewicz.    $2.00. 

2    Lilac  Sunbonnet.     By  Crockett.     $1.50.     (Ap-  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.) 

pleton.)  5.  Foundations  of   Belief.     By   Balfour.    $2.00. 

3.  Manxman.     By  Caine.     $1.50.     (Appleton.)  (Longmans.) 

4.  Two  Women  and  a  Fool.     By  Chatfield-Tay-  /f.  Chimmie  Fadden,    second  series.     By  Town- 

lor.     $1.50,  net.     (Stone  &  Kimball.)  send.     Paper,  50  cts.     (Lovell,  CoryelL) 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS   PUBLISHED  DURING  THE  MONTH. 


AMERICAN, 


THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Benson,  R.  M. — The  Final  Passover.  Vol.  II, 
The  Upper  Chamber,  Part  2.  i6mo,  pp. 
XX v-550,  $1.75 Longmans 

Bicc,    C. — Neoplatonism.      i6n^o,    pp.    iii-355, 
.        $1.25 Young 

V  Black,  J.  S. — The  Christian  Consciousness  :  Its 
Relation  to  Evolution  in  Morals  and  in  Doc- 
trines.    i2mo,  pp.  xi-244,  $1.25. . .  Lee  &  S. 

Clare,  A.  —  Foundation-Stones  :  Fifteen  Les- 
sons on  the  Founding  of  the  Church  in 
England.     i6mo,  pp.  187,  8oc Young 

Coleman,  L. — The  Church  in  America.  i2mo, 
pp.  39^»  $2.50 Pott 

Diggle,  J.  W. — Religious  Doubt :  Its  Nature, 
Treatment,  Causes,  etc.  i2mo,  pp.  xii-371, 
$2.00 Longmans 

DoNOHOE,  T. — The  Iroquois  and  the  Jesuits : 
the  Story  of  the  Labors  of  the  Catholic  Mis- 
sionaries among  these  Indians.  i2mo,  pp. 
xiv-276,  $1.25  M^/. Buffalo  Catholic  Pub.  Co. 

Eagar,  a.  R. — The  City  of  the  Living  God. 
i6mo,  pp.  224,  $1.00 Young 

Lazarus,   Josephine. — The  Spirit  of  Judaism. 
i6mo,  pp.  202,  $1.25 Dodd,  M. 

Lent  (A)  in  London :  a  Course  of  Sermons  on 
Social  Subjects.     i2mo,  pp.  v-23g,  $1.25. 

Longmans 

Leonard,  D.  L. — A  Hundred  Years  of  Missions; 
or,  The  Story  of  Progress  Since  Carey's  Be- 
ginning.    i2mo,  pp.  iii-430,  $1.50. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls 

McLean.  A. — Missionary  Addresses.  i2mo, 
pp.  298,  $1.00 Christian  Pub.  Co. 

Palmer,  W. — Notes  of  a  Visit  to  the  Russian 
Church  in  the  Years  1840-1841.  i2mo,  pp. 
xxiv-573,  $3.00 Longmans 

Robinson,  Miss  L.  L. — The  Story  of  Jesus  of 

Nazareth.     i2mo,  pp.  ii-270,  75  cents  ttft, 
,  Young  Churchman  Co. 

v  Robinson,  E.  G.— Christian  Evidences.  i2mo, 
pp.  159,  $1.25 Silver,  Burdett 

Strong,  T.  B. — Platonism.  i6mo,  pp.  288, 
$1.25 Young 

Stevens,  G.  B.—  Doctrine  and  Life  :  a  Study  of 
Some  of  the  Principal  Truths  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  etc.     i2mo,  pp.  vi-247,  $i>25. 

Silver,  Burdett 

Thoburn,  J.  M. — The  Christless  Nations.  i2mo, 
pp.  214,  $1.00 Hunt  &  Eaton 

Tisdall,  W.  St.  C— The  Religion  of  the  Cres- 
cent ;  or,  Islam  :  Its  Strength,  its  Weakness, 
its  Origin,  etc.     i6mo,  pp.  x-251,  $1.50. 

Young 

FICTION. 

Alden,  Mrs.  Isabella  M.  [**  Pansy"]. — What 
They  Couldn't :  a  Home  Story.  i2mo,  pp. 
iii-424,  $1.50 Lothrop 

Barrett,  R.  N. — In  the  Land  of  the  Sunrise  :  a 
Story  of  a  Japanese  Family.  i2mo,  pp.  x- 
192,  $1.00 Baptist  Book  Concern 


Booth,  Mrs.  Eliza  M.  J.— Master  Wilberforce  : 
the  Study  of  a  Boy.  i2mo,  pp.  iv-342, 
$1.00 Putnam 

Brown,  Alice. — Meadow-Grass:  Tales  of  New 
England  Life.     i6mo,  pp.  iii-315,  $1.50. 

Copeland 

Browne,  G.  F. — Augustine  and  His  Compan- 
ions.     i6mo,  pp.  200,  80  cents Young 

Davis,  Varina  A.  J.— The  Veiled  Doctor:  a 
Novel.     i2mo,  pp.  220,  $1.25 Harper 

Defoe,  Daniel. — The  Fortunes  and  Misfortunes 
of  the  Famous  Moll  Flanders.  Edited  by 
G.  a.  Aitken.  2  vols.,  i6mo,  pp.  xxiv- 
204  ;  iii-213,  $2.00 Macmillan 

Dix,  Gertrude,— The  Girl  from  the  Farm. 
i6mo,  pp.  iii-208,  $1.00 Roberts 

Dole,  N.  H.—On  the  Point:  a  Summer  Idyl. 
i6mo,  pp.  ii-252,  $1.00 Knight 

Doyle,  A.,  and  Othp:rs. — Strange  Secrets. 
i2mo,  pp.  2S7,  §r.oo Fenno 

Fletcher,  J.  S. — When  Charles  the  First  was 
King  :  a  Romance  of  Osgoldcross,  1632- 
1649.     i2mo,  pp.  X-418,  Si. 50 McClurg 

Forrester,  Mrs. — Too  Late  Repented.  i2mo, 
pp.  ii-295,  cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents. 

Lippincott 

Forsyth,  J. — The  Making  of  Mary.  i2mo,  pp. 
xvii-173,  paper,  50  cents Cassell 

Fowlkr,  Henrietta  E. — The  Young  Pretenders. 
i2mo,  pp.  iv-231,  $1.50 Longmans 

Gissing,  G. — In  the  Year  of  Jubilee.  i2mo,  pp. 
ii-404,  cloth,  $1.00  :  paper,  50  cents. 

Appleton 

Guerber,  H.  a. — Legends  of  the  Rhine.  i2mo, 
pp.  xviii-350,  $2.00 Barnes 

•'  Gyp." — Chiffon's  Marriage.  Translated  by 
M.  L.  J.  i6mo,  pp.  243,  cloth,  $1.00  ;  paper, 
50  cents Lovell,  Coryell 

Hart,  B. — Always  Upward.  i6mo,  pp.  296, 
$1.25 Revell  Co. 

Hawkins.  Emma  D.  Kelley. — Four  Girls  at 
Cottage  City.     i2mo,  pp.  iii-379,  $1.00. 

Continental  Printing  Co. 

HiciiENS,  Rob.  S. — An  Imaginative  Man.  i2mo, 
pp.  ii-287,  $1.25 Appleton 

HoLLEY,  Marietta. — Josiah's  Alarm  ;  and  Abel 
*     Perry's  Funeral.     i6mo,  pp.  85,  50  cents. 

Lippincott 

Hume.  F. — The  White  Prior:  a  Family  Mys- 
tery.    i6mo,  pp.  iv-i6o,  40  cents. . . .  Warne 

Hume,  Fergus. — The  Island  of  Fantasy:  a  Ro- 
mance.    i2mo,  pp.  vii-453,  paper,  50  cents. 

U.  S.  Book  Co. 

King.  C. — Captain  Dreams,  and  Other  Stories. 
i2mo,  pp.  V-210,  cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50 
cents Lippincott 

King,  C. — The  Story  of  Fort  Frayne.  i2mo, 
pp.  ii-310,  $1.25 Neely 

\  Maartens,    Maarten. — My   Lady   Nobody  :    a 
Novel.     i2mo,  pp.  v-.\i^,  V«1S-  •  •  •  .^^«>.^V^x 
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THE  BOOKMAN. 


Macmahon,  Ella. — A  Modern  Man.  i6mo,  pp. 
iii-192,  75  cents Macmillan 

Marry  ATT,  Florence. — At  Heart  a  Rake.  12010, 
pp.  ii~34i,  $1.00 Cassell 

Meirion,  Ellinor. — Cause  and  Effect.  iCmo, 
pp.  291,  75  cents Putnam 

Murphy,  C.  T. — The  Miller  of  Glanmirep :  an 
Irish  Story.     i2mo,  pp.  ii-227,  $1.50. 

G.  W.  Barker 

Payne,  H. — The  Meredith  Marriage  :  a  Novel. 

i2mo,  po.  v-277,  cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50 cents. 

Bonner 

Pemberton,   Max. —  The    Little    Huguenot:    a 

Romance  of  Fontainebleau.     Narrow  i6mo, 

pp.  177,  75  cents Dodd,  M. 

Remington,  F. — Pony  Tracks,  8vo,  pp.  viii- 
269,  $3.00 Harper 

Rowlands,  Effie  Adelaide. — At  a  Great  Cost. 
i2mo,  pp.  iv-348,  cloth,  $1.00 ;  paper  50 
cents Bonner 

Ross,  Albert. — A  Black  Adonis.  i2mo,  paper, 
pp.  iii-318,  50  cents G.  W.  Dillingham 

Scully,  W.  C. — Kafir  Stories.  i6mo,  pp,  viii- 
194,  75  cents Holt 

Sergeant,  Adeline. — The  Mistress  of  Quest :  a 
Novel.  i2mo,  pp.  iv-336,  cloth,  $1.00;  paper, 
50  cents Appleton 

Sharp,  Evelyn. — At  the  Relton  Arms.  i6mo, 
pp.  v-225,  $1.00 Roberts 

Short  Stories  from   Outing.     i2mo,  pp.  v-189,  ^  Allen,  Grant. — TheStory  of  the  Plants.    i6mo, 

50  cents Outing  Pub.  Co.  pp.  iii-213,  40  cents Appleton 

Stuart,  Esme. — Harum  Scarum  :  the  Story  of  a  '^  Babington,  W.  D. — Fallacies  of  Race  Theories 


y 


Barry,  A.— England's  Mission  to  India.  i6mo, 
pp.  214.  $1.25 •.  .Young 

Conway,  Sir  W.  M.— The  Alps  from  End  to  End. 
8vo,  pp.  xii-403,  $7.00 Macmillan 

Douglas.  R.  K. — Li  Hung  Chang.  i2mo,  pp. 
251,  $1.25 Warne 

Fowler,  M. — Some  Notable  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury.     8vo,  pp.  iii-222,  $1.25.. Young 

Jenks,  E. — The  History  of  the  Australasian  Col- 
onies (from  their  Foundation  to  the  year 
1893).     i2mo,  pp.  xvi-352,  $1.60  Hit. 

Macmillan 

Miln,  Louise.— Quaint  Corea.  i2mo,  pp.  viii- 
306,  $1.75 Scribner 

Roberts,  W.  R.— The  Ancient  Boeotians  :  Their 
Character  and  Culture  and  their  Reputation. 
8vo,  pp.  92,  $1.40  nei Macmillan 

Smith,  J.  E.  A.— The  Poet  Among  the  Hills- 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  Berkshire.  i2mo, 
pp.  ii-182,  $1.00 Blatchford 

Smith,  B.  B.— Sir  John  Franklin  and  the  Ro- 
mance of  the  North-West  Passage.  i6mo, 
pp.  160,  75  cents Revell 

Trevor-Battye,  Aubyn. —  Ice-bound  on  Kol- 
guev:  a  Chapter  in  the  Exploration  of  Arctic 
Europe,  etc.     8vo,  pp.  xxviii-458,  $7.00. 

Macmillan. 

SCIENCE,  ART,  SOCIOLOGY,  ETC. 


7- 


Wild  Girl.     i2mo,  pp.  iv-308,  cloth,  $1.25; 
paper,  50  cents International  News  Co. 

Thompson,  E.  W.— Old  Man  Savarin,  and  Other 
Stories.     i6mo,  pp.  iii-289,  $1.00. .  .Crowell 

Tompkins,  Elizabeth  Knight. — Her  Majesty  : 
a  Romance  of  To-day.  i2mo,  pp.  iii-222, 
clorh,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents Putnam 

Trevelyan,  Sir  G. — The  Competition  Wallah. 
i2mo,  pp.  355,  $1.75 Macmillan 

Ward,  Mrs.  Humphry. — The  Story  of  Bessie 
Costrell.     i6mo,  pp.  180,  75  cents. Macmillan 

Walford,  Mrs.  Lucy  B. — Ploughed,  and  Other 
Stories.     i2mo,  paper,  pp.  vi-288,  50  cents. 


as  Applied  to  Race  Characteristics  :  Essays. 
i2mo,  pp.  xii-277  Longmans 

Beddard,  F.  E. — Text-Book  of  Zoogeography. 
i2mo,  pp.  246,  $1.60  tut MjLcmillan 

Bliss,  W.  D.  P.— A  Hand-Book  of  Socialism. 
i2mo,  pp.  X-291,  $1.25 Scribner 

Holmes,  F.  M. — Chemists  and  Their  Wonders  : 
Story  of  the  Application  of  Chemistry  to 
Various  Arts  and  Manufactures.  i6mo, 
pp.  160-ii,  75  cents Revell 

Kappeler,  G.  J. — Modern  American  Drinks : 
How  to  Mix  and  Serve  all  Kinds  of  Drinks. 
i6mo,  pp.  ii~i2o,  $1.00 Merriam  Co. 


N.  Y.  Longmansv    Knobel,  E. — Beetles  of  New  England  and  Their 
Wells,   Amos   R. — Foreman  Jennie  ;  a  Young  Kind.     Oblong  24mo,  paper,  pp.  45,  50  cents 

Woman   of    Business.      i2mo,   pp.    iv-268,     y        tti^t Whidden 

$1-25 Wilde  yMACDOUGAL,  D.  T.— Experimental  Plant  Physi- 

Westfall,  W. — Sons  of  Belial.     i2mo,  pp.  ii-  ology.     8vo,  pp.  v-88,  $1.00 Holt 

294,  $1.00 Cassell  ^  Maspero,  G. — Manual  of  Egyptian  Archaeology 

Williams,  G.  F. — Bullet  and  Shell ;  a  Soldier's  and  Guide  to  the  Studies  of  Antiquities  in 

Romance.     8vo,  pp.  vii-454,  $1.50.  Egypt.     Translated  by  Amelia  B.  Edwards. 

Fords,  Howard  &  H.  i2mo,  pp.  xxiii-360,  $2.25 Putnam 

Winter,   J.    S.— A    Magnificent    Young    Man.  >/  Menschutkin,      N.  —  Analytical      Chemistry. 
i2mo,  pp.  325,  cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents.  Translated  from  the  third  German  edition, 

Las  ' 

ippincott  under  supervision  of  the  author,  by  J.  A. 

POETRY.  AND  THE  DRAMA.  Locke.     8vo,  pp.  512,  $4.00  «^/..  .Macmillan 

Arnold,  E.— The  Tenth  Muse,  and  Other  Po-      Sampson,  C.  A.— Strength  :  a  Treatise  on   the 


ems.     i2mo,  pp.  viii-159,  $1.50.  .Longmans 

Smith,  S.  F. — Poems  of  Home  and  Country,  etc. 
Edited  by  H.  B.  Carrington.  8vo,  pp.  xxvi- 
382,  $1.50 Silver,  Burdett 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Alison.  A. — Europe  from  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, 1785,  to  the  Fall  of  Napoleon,  1815  ; 
abridged  by  E.  S.  Gould.  8vo,  pp.  xxiv- 
532,  $2.00 Barnes 


Development  and    Use  of  Muscle.     i2mo, 
pp.  iv.-240,  cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents. 

Rand,  McNally 

Seebohm,  F. — Tribal  System  in  Wales  :  Part  of 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Structure  and  Methods 
of  Tribal  Society.     8vo,  pp.  xiv-iii,  $4.00. 

N.  Y.  Longmans 

Stanton,  S.  W. — American  Steam  Vessels.  8vo, 
pp.  vii-498,  $5.00 Smith  &  Stanton 
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Van  D\'KE,  T.  S. — Game  Birds  at  Home.  i2mo, 
pp.  ri-219,  $1.50 Fords,  Howard  &  H. 

Wheeler,  E.  P. — Real  Bimetallism  ;  or,  True 
Coin  versus  False  Coin.  i2mo,  pp.  vi-91, 
75  cents Putnam 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Coleridge,  S.  T. — The  Golden  Book  of  Cole- 
ridge ;  edited,  with  an  introduction,  by  Stop- 
ford  A.  Brooke.    i6mo,  pp.  289,  $1.50. 

Macmillan 

Davidson,}. — Sentences  and  Paragraphs.  Nar- 
row i6mo,  pp.  vii-134,  $1.00 Dodd,  M. 

GuERBER,  H.  A. — Myths  of  Northern  Lands, 
Narrated  with  Special  Reference  to  Litera- 
ture and  Art     i2mo,  pp.  ii-319,  $1.50. 

American  Book  Co. 


MooNEY,  Margaret  S. — Foundation  Studies  in 
Literature.     i2mo,  pp.  xiv-2q2,  $1.25. 

Silver,  Burdett 

Scripture,  E.  W.— Thinking,  Feeling,  Doing. 
i2mo,  pp.  304,  $1.50 Flood  &  Vincent 

Trilbyana :  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  a  Popular 
Novel.  8vo,  pp.  iv-41,  25  cents,  special 
edition,  $1.00  mt Critic  Co. 

Tucker,  G.  M. — Our  Common  Speech :  Six 
Papers  on  topics  connected  with  the  proper 
use  of  the  English  language,  etc.  i6mo, 
pp.  iv-240,  $1.25 Dodd,  M. 

Warr,  G.  C.  W. — The  Greek  Epic.  i6mo,  pp. 
iii-288,  S1.25 Young 

Winter,  W.— Shadows  of  the  Stage,  Third 
Series.     24mo,  pp.  iii-351,  75  cents. 

Macmillan 


ENGLISH. 
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THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

BoscAWEN,  W.  St.  C. — The  Bible  and  the  Monu- 
ments.    8vo,  pp.  178,  5/- Eyre  &  S. 

CusT,  R.  N. — Essay  on  the  Common  Features 
which  appear  in  all  Forms  of  Religious  Be- 
lief.    Cr.  8vo,  5/-  ttft Luzac 

KiNGSLAND,  W. — The  Esoteric  Basis  of  Chris- 
tianity.    Post  8vo,  pp.  232,  3/6  mi. 

Theosophical  Pub.  Co. 

Saint  Hilaire,  J.  B. — The  Buddha  and  His  Re- 
ligion. Translated  by  Laura  Ensor,  Post 
8vo,  pp.  380,  5/- Routledge 

POETRY. 
Anstey,  F. — Lyre  and  Lancet.     Cr.  8vo,  3/- 

Smith  &  E. 

Ford,  R. — Tayside  Songs,  and  Other  Verses. 
Post  8vo,  pp.  302,  3/6  net A.  Gardner 

Mills,  E.  J.— My  Only  Child  :  Poems  in  her 
Memory.     Cr.  8vo,  pp.  158,  5/-. ..  Constable 

Radford,  Dollie. — Songs  and  Verses.  i2mo, 
pp.  94,  4/6  tut Lane 

Radford,  E. — Old  and  New :  A  Collection  of 
Poems.     Post  8vo,  pp.  194,  5/-  net,,  .Unwin 

Robinson,  C.  N. — The  Viol  of  Love.  Post  8vo, 
pp.  64,  5/-  net Lane 

Thompson,  F. — Sister  Songs:  an  Offering  to 
two  Sisters.    4to,  pp.  60,  5/-  net, Lane 

FICTION. 
Aide,    H. — Elizabeth's   Pretenders.     Post  8vo, 
pp.  330,  6/- Chapman 

Amvand,  a. — Comrades  in  Arms  :  a  Military 
Romance.     Post  8vo,  pp.  470,  6/-. .  .Osgood 

Bell,  Lilian. — The  Love  Affairs  of  an  Old 
Maid.     Post  8vo,  pp.  190,  3/6 Low 

Bennett,  Emily, — Bewitched.  2  vols.,  cr.  8vo, 
21/- Bentley 

Benson,  E.  F. — The  Judgment  Books.  Post 
8vo,  pp.  222,  3/6 Osgood 

Bernhard,  Marie. — For  My  Own  Sake.  Cr. 
8vo,  6/- Intemat.  News  Co. 

Bloomfield,  W. — Holdenhurst  Hall.  Cr.  8vo, 
pp.  292,  6/- T.  F.  Unwin 

Cadell,  Mrs.  H.  M.— Worthy:  a  Study  of 
Friendship.     Cr.  8vo,  pp.  518,  3/6. 

Remington 


Cameron,  Miss  L. — A  Soul  Astray  :  a  Novel. 
Cr.  8vo,  pp.  292,  6/- F.  V.  White 

Carrel,  F. — An  Education.  Post  8vo,  pp.  372. 
6/.- W.  Scott 

Christian,  S. — Two  Mistakes.  Cr.  8vo,  pp. 
188,  3/6 Low 

Crackanthorpe,  H. — Sentimental  Studies,  and 
a  Set  of  Village  Tales.     Cr.  8vo,  pp.  278,  6/- 

Heincmann 

Cross,  Mary. — As  Gold  in  the  Furnace.  Cr. 
8vo,  6/- Stock 

Dix,  Gertrude. — The  Girl  from  the  Farm. 
Post  8vo,  pp.  230,  3/6  net Lane 

Forrester,  Mrs.— Too  Late  Repented.  Post 
8vo,  pp.  290,  6/- Hurst  &  B. 

Gordon,  Julien. — Poppoea  :  a  Novel.     Cr.  8vo, 

3/6 Routledge 

Haggard,  A. — Comrades  in  Arms.     Cr.  Svo,  6/- 

Osgood 

Hardy,  A.  S.  F. — Princess  and  Priest,  and 
Mademoiselle  Etienne.  Post  8vo,  pp.  250, 
3/6 Downey 

Hichkns,  R.  S. — An  Imaginative  Man.  Post 
8vo,  pp.  246,  6/- Heinemann 

Holmes,  Eleanor. — To-day  and  To-morrow. 
3  vols.,  cr.  Svo,  pp.  922,  21/- Hurst 

Hungerford,  Mrs. — A  Tug  of  War:  a  Novel. 
Post  8vo,  pp.  94,  6/- F.  V.  White 

James,  C.  T.  C. — Always  Wrong :  a  Novel.  3 
vols.,  cr.  8vo,  31/6 Ward  &  D. 

Johnson,  E.  P.— The  White  Wampum.  Post 
8vo,  pp.  86,  5/-  net Lane 

Jones,  P. — The  Pobratim  :  a  Slav  Novel.  Post 
8vo,  pp.  400,  6/-  net Nichols 

Kennard,  Mrs.  Edward. — Fooled  by  a  Woman  : 
a  Novel.     Cr.  8vo,  pp.  318,  6/-.F.  V.  White 

Lafargue,  p. — The  Salt  of  the  Earth.  Cr.  8vo, 
pp.  240,  3/6 Constable 

Le  Qubux,  W. — Stolen  Souls.  Post  8vo,  pp. 
320,  6/- .Tower  Pub.  Co. 

LUNDEGARD,  A.— The  Storm-Bird.  Translated 
from  the  Swedish  by  Agnes  Kilgour.  Post 
8vo,  pp.  160,  3/6 Hodder  Bros. 

MACLEOD,  Fiona. — The  Mountain  Lovers.  Cr. 
8vo,  pp.  250,  3/6  net Lane 
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Maitland,  Ella  F. — Pages  from  the  Daybook 
of  Bethia  Hardacre.     Post  8vo,  pp.  300,  5/- 

Chapman 

Marsh,  Mrs. — Mrs.  Musgrave — and  Her  Hus- 
band.    PostSvo,  pp.  188,  3/-. .  .Heinemann 

Mathers,  Helen.  —  The  Lovely  Malincourt. 
Cr.  8vo,  3/6 Jarrold 

Meade,  L.  T. — The  Beresford  Prize.  Post  8vo, 
pp.  356,  3/6 Longmans 

Peirse,  Blanche  M. — Princess  Neda,  and  Other 
Fairy  Tales.     i6mo,  pp.  142,  3/- Ballin 

Platt,  W.— Women,  Love,  and  Life.  Cr.  8vo, 
pp.  212,  3/6 C.  Hirsch 

Prevost,  F. — Rust  of  Gold.  Post  8vo,  pp.  242, 
5/- Ward  &  L. 

Russell,  W.  Clark. — The  Convict  Ship.  3 
vols.,  cr.  8vo,  15/-  tift Chatto 

Sievier,  R.  S. — A  Generation.     Cr.  8vo,  6/- 

Downey 

Smeatun,  O. — By  Adverse  Winds.  Post  8vo, 
pp.  446,  6/- Oliphant 

Somerset,  H.  S. — The  Land  of  the  Muskeg. 
With  Preface  by  A.  H.  Pollen.  8vo,  pp. 
280,  14/-  fiet Heinemann 

Sporting  Stories  and  Sketches.  By  G.  G.  Post 
8vo,  pp.  268,  6/- Paul 

Steele,  R. — Huon  of  Bordeaux  :  a  Legend  of 
the  Time  of  Charlemagne.     Fcp.,  4to,  10,  6. 

G.  Allen 

Tadema,  L.  a. — The  Crucifix  :  a  Venetian  Phan- 
tasy, and  Other  Tales.  Post  8vo,  pp.  172, 
3/6 Osgood 

TuRGENEV,  I.  S. — Spring  Floods.  Translated 
from  the  Russian  by  Edward  Richter.  Post 
8vo,  pp.  246,  3/6 Lamley 

TwEEDiE,  Mrs.  A. — Wilton,  Q.  C. ;  or.  Life  in  a 
Highland  Shooting  Box.     Cr.  8vo,  6/- 

H.  Cox 

Warde,  L.,  and  Russell,  P. — Fate's  Grim  Sport. 
Cr.  8vo,  pp.  264,  3/6 Sonnenschein 

Welldon,  J.  E.  C. — Gerald  Eversley's  Friend- 
ship :  a  Study  in  Real  Life.  Cr.  8vo,  pp. 
354,  6/- Smith  &  E. 

Werner,  E. — Clear  the  Track.     Cr.  8vo,  6/- 

Internat.  News  Co. 

Winter,  J.  S. — A  Magnificent  Young  Man.  Cr. 
8vo,  6/- F.  V.  White 

YoRKE,  C. — The  Medlicotts  :  an  Uneventful 
Family  Chronicle.     Post  8vo,  pp.  310,  3/6. 

Jarrold 

HISTORY,    BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Armour,  Margaret.  The  Home  and  Early 
Haunts  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  i2mo, 
pp.  100,  3/6 Simpkin 

Armstrong,  R.  A. — Henry  William  Crosskey  : 
his  Life  and  Work.     Post  8vo,  pp.  442,  7/6. 

Simpkin 

Barclay,  E. — Stonehenge  and  its  Earthworks. 
4to,  pp.  164,  15/- Nutt^/ 

Carmichael,  Amy  Wilson. — From  Sunrise- 
Land  :  Letters  from  Japan.  4to,  pp.  192, 
5/-;  boards  3/6 Marshall  Bros. 

Eraser,  D. — Riverside  Rambles  of  an  Edin- 
burgh Angler.     Post  8vo,  pp.  176,  3/6. 

Simpkin 


Gardner,  Mrs.  Alan. — Rifle  and  Spear  with  the 
Rajpoots  :  being  the  Narrative  of  a  Winter's 
Travel  and  Sport  in  Northern  India.  Imp. 
8vo,  pp.  352,  21/- Chatto 

Grenfell,  W.  T. — Vikings  of  To-day;  or.  Life 
and  Medical  Work  among  the  Fisherman  of 
Labrador.     Post  8vo,  pp.  240,  3/6. 

Marshall  Bros. 

Groome,  F.  H. — Two  Suffolk  Friends.  Imp. 
i6mo,  pp.  140,  5/- W.  Blackwood 

Maude,  F.  C. — Five  Years  in  Madagascar.  Cr. 
8vo,  pp.  286,  5/- Chapman 

Millar,  A.  H. — Fife,  Pictorial  and  Historical : 
its  People,  Burghs,  Castles  and  Mansions. 
2  vols. ,  42/-  net Menzies 

Montespan,  Marquise. — Memoirs.  Now  first 
translated  into  English.  2  vols.,  Svo,  pp. 
398  and  376,  21/-  nei Nichols 

MoRLEY,  G. — Sketches  of  Leafy  Warwickshire, 
Rural  and  Urban,     Roy.  8vo,  pp.  156,  7/6. 

Simpkin 

Morrison,  G.  E. — An  Australian  in  China  :  Be- 
ing the  Narrative  of  a  Quiet  Journey  across 
China  to  British  Burma.   Svo,  pp.  308,  10/6. 

H.  Cox 

Pennington,  A.  R. — Recollections  of  Persons 
and  Events.     Cr.  8vo,  pp.  232,  4/- 

W.  Gardner 

Reid,  S.  J. — Lord  John  Russell.  Post  Svo,  pp. 
396,  3/6 Low 

Robinson,  J.  R. — Old  Q.:  a  Memoir  of  William 
Douglas,  Fourth  Duke  of  Queensberry, 
K.  T.     Post  8vo,  pp.  360,  7/6 Low 

Ross,  M.,  and  Somerville,  E.  OE. — Beggars  on 
Horseback  :  a  Riding  Tour  in  North  Wales. 
Post  8vo,  pp.  186,  3/6 Blackwood  &  S. 

Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Particularly  Towards  the  End  of  the  Reign 
of  Catherine  II.     8vo,  pp.  406,  10/6  tut, 

H.  S.  Nichols 

Streatfield,  R.  a. — Masters  of  Italian  Music. 
Post  8vo,  pp.  282,  5/- Osgood 

SwAYNE,  H.  G.  C. — Seventeen  Trips  through 
Somaliland :  a  Record  of  Exploration  and 
Big  Game  Shooting,  1885  to  1893.  Svo,  pp. 
382,  18/- R.  Ward 

Swettenham,  F.  a. — Malay  Sketches.  Post 
Svo,  pp.  296,  5/-  ftft Lane 

Van  Oordt,  J.  W.  G. — Plato,  and  the  Times  he 
Lived  in.     Svo,  pp.  266,  8/6  ntt Parker 

Wood,  E. — The  Crimea  in  1S54  and  in  1S94. 
Svo,  pp.  412,  16/- Chapman 

Wines,  F.  H. — Punishment  and  Reformation: 
an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Rise  of  the 
Penitentiary  System.     Cr.  Svo,  pp.  352,  6/- 

Sonnenscheia 

Yachting  Cruise  in  Norway.  By  the  Parson 
and  the  Lawyer.     Post  Svo,  pp.  180,  3/6. 

Unwin 

SCIENCE,  ART,  SOCIOLOGY,  ETC. 

Bona  via,  E. — Studies  in  the  Evolution  of  Ani- 
mals.    4to,  pp.  390,  21/-  Hft Constable 

Browne,   L. — Diphtheria    and    its    Associates. 
•  Roy.  Svo,  pp.  272,  16/- Bailliere 

Burns,  G.  J. — Glossary  of  Technical  Terms  used 
in  Architecture  and  the  Building  Trades. 
Cr.  Svo,  pp.  144,  3/6 Spon 
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^  Cob,   C.   C. — Nature  versus  Natural  Selection :  ^Nordau,  M. — Conventional  Lies  of  Our  Civiliza- 
an  Essay  on  Organic  Evolution.     8vo,  pp.  tion.     8vo,  pp.  356,  17/.  «^/.. ..  .Heinemann 

626    10/6.    ...    . .  .Sonnenschein      ^^^^^^^  S.-Disinfection  and  Disinfectants,  An 

Cole,  G.  A.  J.— Open-Air  Studies  :   an  Intro-  Introduction  to  the  Study  of.     8vo.  pp.  340, 

duction  to  Geology  Out-of-Doors.     Cr.  8vo,  12/6 GriflSn 

pp.  330,  8/6 Griffin    /  "«   V     » 

Cornish,  C.  J.-Wild  England  of  To-day  and  the  ^  ^'''^t'l^^:,^'  IZ          ^""^  ^''"^'"''  t  ^°''  ^''°* 
Wild  Life  in  it.     8vo.  pp.  324,  12/6.  .Seeley  PP'  '^^^  4/6 Longmans 

Robinson,  H.  M.,  and  Cribb,  C.  H. — The  Law 
and  Chemistry  of  Food  and  Drugs.  Cr. 
8vo,  pp.  528,  8/-  n€i Rebman 


^ 


Drage,  G. — The  Problem  of  the  Aged  Poor. 
Cr.  8vo,  pp.  394,  6/- Black 

FocK,  A. — An  Introduction  to  Chemical  Crys- 
tallography.    Post  8vo,  pp.  198,  5/-.Froude 

Garden  of  Pleasure.  By  E.  V.  B.  Fcp.  8vo,  pp. 
236,  5/- Stock 

Giles,  P. — A  Short  Manual  of  Comparative 
Philology  for  Classical  Students.  Cr.  8vo, 
pp.  644,  10/6 Macmillan 

Gillies,  H.  C. — The  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Counter-Irritation.     8vo,  pp.  248,  6/-  mi, 

Macmillan 

Green,  J.  R. — A  Manual  of  Botany.  Vol.  I  : 
Morphology  and  Anatomy,  Based  upon  the 
Manual  of  Bentley.     Post  8vo,  pp.  386,  7/6. 

Churchill 
Hertwig,   O. — The   Cell   Outlines   of    General 
Anatomy  and  Physiology.     Translated  by 
M.  Campbell.     8vo,  pp.  382,  12/- 

Sonnenschein 

Hansen.  G.  A.,  and  Looft,  C. — Leprosy  :  In  Its 
Clinical  and  Pathological  Aspects.  Trans- 
lated by  N.  Walker.     8vo,  pp.  176,  10/6  uft. 

Simpkin 

Hart,  E. — Stencils  of  Old  Japan  (from  originals 
in  author's  collection).  Oblong  folio,  pp. 
108,  21/-  nei, ...    Virtue 

Headlsy,  F.  W-  The  Structure  and  Life  of 
Birds.     Cr.  8vo,  pp.  432,  7/6. . .  .Macmillan 

Liebbrand,  C.  H.— This  Age  of  Ours.  Con- 
taining the  Book  of  Problems  and  the  Book 
on  Socialism,  etc.     8vo,  pp.  364,  6/-. . .  Low 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Chancellor,  E.  B. — Literary  Types  :  Being 
Essays  in  Criticism.     Cr.  8vo,  pp.  200,  4/6. 

Sonnenschein 

Fitzgerald,  P. — Boz  Land :  Dickens'  Places 
and  People.    Post8vo,  pp.  242,  6/-.  .Downey 

Graham,  P.  A. — Country  Pastimes  for  Boys. 
Cr.  8vo,  pp.  464,  6/- Longmans 

Hallard,   J.    H.— Gallica,    and   Other   Essays 
8vo,  pp.  166,  6/6 Longmans 

HuLME,  F.  E. — Natural  History,  Lore,  and  Le- 
gend :  Being  Some  Few  Examples  of  Quaint 
and  By-gone  Beliefs  Gathered  from  Divers 
Authorities,  etc.     Cr.  8vo,  pp.  358,  7/6  net, 

Quaritch 

Jeffkries,  R.— Thoughts  from  the  Writings  of 
Richard  Jefferies.  Selected  by  H.  S.  H. 
Waylen.     Post  8vo,  pp.  120,  3/6. Longmans 

Mallock,  W.  H. — The  Heart  of  Life.  3  vols., 
cr.  8vo,  i8/-  ttet Chapman 

Matthews,  B.— Books  and  Play-Books  :  Essays 
on  Literature  and  the  Drama.  8vo,  pp.  242, 
6/- Osgood 

Vandam,  a.  D. — French  Men  and  French  Man- 
ners :  Odd  Chapters  and  Sketches.  8vo, 
pp.  352,  10/6 Chapman 


CONTINENTAL. 


THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Arnxth,  F.  H.  Ritter  Von. —  Das  Classische 
Heidenthum  und  die  christliche  Religion. 
2  vols.    15  M. 

Baumgarten,  M. — Lucius  Annaeus  Seneca  und 
das  Christenthum  in  der  tief  gesunkenen 
antiken  Weltzeit.     6  M. 

Bonvalot,  E. — Histoire  du  droit  et  des  insti- 
tutions de  la  Lorraine  et  des  trois  Evech6s 
(843-1789).     10  fr. 

Gewaert,  F.  a. — La  M61op6e  antique  dans  le 
chant  de  I'Eglise  latine.     25  fr. 

GoTHEiN,  E. — Ignatius  von  Loyola  und  die  Ge- 
genreformation.     15  M. 

Kn5pfler  a. —  Lehrbuch  der  Kirchengeschi- 
chte.     9  M. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 
Arm INJON,  J. — L*Admistration  locale  de  I'Angle- 

terre.     6  fr.  / 

Belhomme,    V. — L'Arm6e    fran9aise    en    1890. 

Berger,  Elie. — Histoi rede  Blanche  de  Castille, 
Reine  de  France.     12  fr. 


Boesvvillwald,  E.,  et  R.  Cagnat.  Timgad  :  une 
Cit6  africaine  sous  I'Empire  romain.     10  fr. 

Cahn,  J. — Mllnz  und  Geldgeschichte  der  Stadt 
Strassburg  im  Mittelalter.     4  M. 

Cisternes,  R.  de. — Journal  de  marche  du  Gre- 
nadier Pils  (1804-1814).     7  fr.  50  c. 

Crue  F.  de — Notes  de  Voyage.     3  fr. 

Cyon,  E.  de. — Histoire  de  I'Entente  franco-russe 
(1886-1894).     7  fr.  50  c. 

D'ALBicA,    A.    L. — La    France    au    Dahomey. 
20  fr. 

Descostes,  F. — Joseph  de   Maistre  pendant   la 
Revolution.     7  fr.  50  c. 

Droz,  N. — Etudes  et  portraits  historiques.    7  fr. 
50  c. 

Erckma.nn,  E. — Alsaciens  et  Vosgiens  d*autre- 
fois.     3  fr. 

FoRGLOT,   H. — Jean   Balue,    Cardinal   d'Angers 

(142 1  ?-i49i).     7  fr. 
Geruzez,  Paul. — A   pied,  k  cheval,  en   voiture. 

6fr. 

GossE,  H.  J. — Souvenirs  du  Danemark.     7  fr. 
50  c. 
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GUterbock,  F. — Der  Friede  von  Montebello  und 
die  Weilerentwickelung  des  Lombarden- 
bundes.     3  M. 

Krebs  et  Mokis. — Campagnes  dans  les  Alpes 
pendant  la  Revolution  (1794-1796).     18  fr. 

Lacroix,  L. — Yankees  et  Canadiens  :  impres- 
sions de  voyage  en  Am6rique.     3  fr. 

Lamy,  Etienne. — Etudes  sur  le  Second  Empire. 
7  f  r.  50  c. 

Meyer,  H.— Bogen  und  Pfeil  in  Central-Brasil- 
ien.     4  M. 

Mouillard,  L. —  Reflexions  et  Souvenirs  du 
Chevalier  de  Ray.     4  fr. 

Pensa,  H. — L'^gypte  el   le   Soudan    figyptien* 

3  f r.  50  c. 
RiEZLER,  S. — Die  bayerische  Politik  im  Schmal- 

kaldischen  Kriege.     3  M.  30  c. 

Streuli,  W. — Thomas  Carlyle  als  Vermitller 
deutscher  Litteratur  und  deutschen  Geistes. 

2M. 

Texte,  Joseph. — Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  et  les 
origines  du  cosmopolitanisme  litt^raire. 
3  fr.    50  c. 

Wyss,  G.  v. — Geschichte  der  Historiographie  in 
der  Schweiz.     7  M.  50  c. 

Zallinger,  O.  v. — Das  Verfahren  gegen  die 
landschSdlichen  Leute  in  Silddeutschland. 
6M. 

SCIENCE,  ART,  SOCIOLOGY,  ETC. 

Arnoult,  L. — Les  £l6mcnis  d'une  Formule  de 
r Art.     3  fr. 

Baillon,  H. — Histoire  des  Planlds.  Part  XIIL 
Amaryleidac^es,  etc.     30  fr. 

Boilley,  p. — Les  trois  Socialismes :  anarchis- 
me,  collectivisme,  r6formisme.     30  fr.  50  c. 

BouTAN,  E. — Resume  de  la  Question  mon^taire. 
2  f r.  50  c. 

Cochin,  D. — Le  Monde  ext6rieur.     7  fr.  50  c. 

Delage,  Yves. — La  Structure  du  protoplasma, 
et  les  theories  sur  rh6r6dit6.  et  les  grands 
probl^mes  de  la  biologie  g6nerale.     24  fr. 

Demarc^ay,  E. — Spectres  61ectriques.    25  fr. 

Jahn,  H. — Grundriss  der  Elektrochemie.  8  M 
40  c. 

HiRT.  H. — Der  indogermanische  Akzent.     9  M. 

Lichtenberger,  Andr6.  —  Le  Socialisme  au 
XVIlIe  Sidcle.     7  f r.  50  c. 

Meunier,  Stanislas. — La  G6ologie  compar^e, 
6fr. 

NooRDEN,  C.  V. — Die  Zuckerkranheit  und  ihre 
Behandlung.     5  M. 

PfiRiN,  Ch. — Premiers  principes  d'economie  po- 
litique.    3  fr.   50  c. 

RoLLAND,  E. — Hydrologie  du  Sahara  alg^rien* 
15  fr. 


Sacco,    F. — Essai   sur  TOrog^nie  de  la  Tcrre. 

3fr- 
ScHoTTE,    E. — Bilder  aus   NUrnbergs   Mauem. 

20  M. 

ScHiLDT,  A, — Die  Giebelgruppen  von   Aegina. 
4  M. 

TiLLE,  A. — Von   Darwin    bis    Nietzsche.      Ein 
Buch  Entwicklungsethik.     4  M.  50  c 

ViLLEY,  E. — Le  Socialisme  contemporain.    4fr. 

FICTION.  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Allais,  a. — Deux  etdeux  font  cinq.     3  fr.  50  c 

Bazin,  RENfe.— Terre  d'Espagne.     3  fr.  50c. 

Berr   DE  TuRiQUE,  J. — Madame  et   Monsieur, 
3  fr.   50  c. 

Brada. — Jeunes  Madames.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Brunet,  L. — Fran9ais  tou jours.     3  f r.  50  c. 

Champsaur,  F. — Marquisette.     3  fr.  50c. 

D'Artois,  a. — Le  Sergent  Balthazar.    3  fr.  50c. 

Daudet,   E. — Police  et    les    Chouans  sous   Ic 
Consulat  et  TEmpire.     3  f r.  50  c. 

Deschamps,  Gaston. — La  Vie  et  les  Livres.    2e 
Serie.     3  f  r.   10  c. 

Darmesteter,    James. — Critique    et     politique. 

3  fr.  50  c. 
Decourcelle,  p.— Brune  et  Blonde.     3  fr.  50  c. 

D'HfezECQUES,  CoMTE. — Souvenirs  dfeun  Page  de 
la  Cour  de  Louis  XVL     3  fr.  50  c. 

Ellyan,  M. — La  Nidce  de  M.  le  Cur6.     3  fr.  50c 

Flagy. — La  Reine  Naddge.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Gyp. —  La  Cocur  d'Ariane.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Journal  (Le)  de  la  belle  Meunidre.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Kohler.  J. — Der  Ursprung  der  Melusinensage. 
3  M. 

Lanson,  G. — Hommes  et  Livres.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Lemonnier,  C. — La  Faute  de  Madame  CharvcL 

3  fr.  50  c. 
Maygrier,  R.—Le  Dernier  Boh^me.     3  fr.  50  c 

Mont£gut,  M. —Dernier  Cri.     3  f r.  50  c. 

Moreau-Vauthier,  C— Les  Gamineries  de  Mon- 
sieur Triomphant.     3  f r.  50  c. 

PoNSOLLE,  p.— Le  Peur  de  D6mon.     3  fr.  50  c. 

RoLLAND,    RoMAiN. —  Histoirc    de    I'Op^ra    en 
Europe  avant  Lully  et  Scarlatti.     10  fr. 

Sander,    F.— Das    Nibelungenlied.      Siegfried 
der  SchlangentSter.     3  M.  60  c. 

Saussine,  H. — Le  Prisme.    3  fr.  50  c. 

SiMOND,   C. — Histoire  d'un  Enfant  du  Peuple. 

3  f r.  50  c. 
Stourm,    Ren£. — Bibliographic    historique  des 

Finances  de   la  France  au  XVI He  Si^cle. 

9  f  r. 
THfeoTOKY,  CoMTE  C— Vie  de  Montagne.     3  fr. 

50  c. 
TouDOUZE,  G.— L'Orgueil  du  Nom.     3  fr.  50  c. 
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CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT. 


Mr.  Hamlin  Garland  has  been  spend-  Dr,  George  Macdonald's long-expected 

ing  some  months  among  the  miners  and  novel,  Zi/it/r — a  review  of  which  appears 

on  the  Indian  reservations  of  the  South-  on  another  page — is  published  at  last.    It 

west,    studying    wild    life    and    getting  is  known  that  Mr,  Macdonald  has  been 

local  colour.     The  last  advices  that  we  in  very  poor  health  for  some  time  past, 

received   from  him  reported  him  in  the  and   a   pathetic  interest  attaches  to  the 
land  of  the  Pueblos. 


About  Mr.  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
Claudius  Clear  writes :  ' '  Some  of  us  have 
personal  recollections  of  his  early  visits 
to  London,  He  was  then  a  very  young 
man,  but  had  done  capital  work.  The 
Van  Bibber  stories  were  excellent  in 
their  way,  so  good,  indeed,  that  I  have 
often  thought  Mr.  Davis  was  failing  to 
redeem  his  early  promise.  As  a  com- 
missioner for  Harper's  Magazine  he  has 
travelled  far,  and  his  articles  are  com- 
petently done,  bright  and  sufficient,  but, 
so  far  as  I  have  observed,  without  any 
touch  of  genius," 

In  the  August  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Professor  James  Schouler  had 
an  interesting  paper  on  "  President 
Polk's  Diary."  This  has  been  followed 
in  the  September  Atlantic  by  an  equally 
interesting  article  on  '"  President  Polk's 
Administration."  In  the  former,  Pro- 
fessor Schouler  drew  attention  to  avalu- 
able  manuscript  collection  in  the  Lenox 
Library  of  New  York,  upon  which  he 
spent  much  careful  study  last  winter, 
and  in  his  second  paper  he  has  been  able 
to  throw  new  light  on  the  President's  ad- 
ministration and  his  action  in  the  Mexi- 
can War  from  important  testimony  fur- 
nished by  Polk's  own  diary.  Professor 
Schouler  is  still  engaged  on  the  final 
volume  of  his  History  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Constitution,  which  is  to  treat  of 
the  Civil  War. 


production  of  his  latest  work,  as  he 
seemed  to  be  anxious,  in  touching 
and  retouching  the  proofs,  to  give  the 
storj-  its  best  and  final  form.  George 
Macdonald  was  born  in  Aberdeenshire 
in  1814,  and  educated  at  King's  Col- 
lege and  University,  Aberdeen.  He 
was  an  Independent  minister  for  a 
time,    but    resigned    his   charge    partly 
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on  account  of  failing  health  and  part- 
ly owing  to  his  theological  views. 
Poetry  was  his  earliest  work,  but  he 
published  his  first  novel,  David  Elgin- 
brod,  in  1862.  Adda  Calheart,  AUc  Forbts, 
The  Seaboard  Parish,  Malcolm,  The  Mar- 
quis of  Lossie,  Castle  Warlock,  Robert 
Falconer,  Donal  Grant  and  Phantasies  are 
some  of  the  most  popular  of  his  novels, 
many  of  which  are  powerful  studies  of 
Scottish  life  and  character. 


The  Great  Galeoto  and  Polly  or  Saint- 
liness,  two  plays  in  one  volume,  just 
published  by  Messrs.  Lamson,  Wolfle 
and  Company,  makes  the  third  volume 
within  a  few  months  which  contain  the 
work  of  a  Spanish  writer  but  recently 
discovered  outside  of  his  own  territory. 
Out  of  over  fifty  plays  written  within 
twenty  years,  The  Great  Galeoto  has 
been  the  most  popular  and  is  con- 
sidered the  best  of  Echegaray's  work. 
Jos^  Echegaray  is  sixty-three  years  old, 
and  until  about  twenty  years  ago  he  was 
actively  engaged  as  a  mathematician, 
travelling  in  the  course  of  his  profession 
from  one  post  to  another.  In  1874  his 
first  play.  El  Libro  Talonario,  written  in 
Paris  during  a  brief  exile,  was  put  on 
the  stage  at  Madrid,  but  not  until  he 
produced  En  el  puiio  de  la  Espada,  his 
fourth  play,  did  he  win  over  unani- 
mously the  critics  and  the  public.  Since 
then  his  career  has  been  one  long  tri- 


umphal march.  Readers  will  find  in 
the  volume  just  issued  an  instructive, 
critical  introduction  to  Echegaray's 
work,  and  in  The  Son  of  Don  Juan,  pub- 
lished by  Roberts  Brothers,  an  interest- 
ing biographical  sketch  of  the  famous 
Spanish  dramatist. 

Signor  Verdi's  reminiscences,  which 
are  now  far  advanced  towards  comple- 
tion, are  expected  to  be  among  the  most 
interesting  books  of  the  time. 

Art  note  from  Paris,  Scene  :  the 
Luxembourg  Gallery,  Dramatis  per- 
sona :  Two  Young  Lady  Art  Students. 
The  first,  who  has  been  in  Paris  six 
weeks,  is  acting  as  guide  and  mentor 
to  the  second,  who  has  been  In  Paris  six 
days.  They  stop  before  Manet's  paint- 
ing "  Olympic, '*  which  represents  the 
nude  reclining  figure  of  ayoungwoman, 
with  a  black  cat  in  the  foreground. 
Second  Young  Lady  Student  :  "  Oh, 
that's  a  very  striking  thing  !  What  is 
it,  dear?"  First  Young  Lady  Student 
(who  doesn't  know,  but  doesn't  like  to 
say  so)  :  "  Now,  my  dear,  look  it  up  in 
the  catalogue.  That  will  help  fix  it  in 
your  memory  ;  whereas  if  I  tell  you,  you 
will  forget  it  immediately."  Second 
Young  Lady  Student  hurriedly  con- 
sults her  catalogue,  and  getting  the 
wrong  number,  reads  out  :  "  '  Portrait 
of  his  Mother,'  by  James  McNeill  Whis- 
tler." First  Young  Lady  Student  (im- 
pressively) :  "  There,  my  dear  !  Notice 
how  characteristic  of  Whistler  it  is  ! 
Who  but  Whistler  would  have  painted 
his  own  mother  in  such  an  attitude  as 
that  ?"  Second  Young  Lady  Student 
gazes  with  wide-open  eyes  and  makes 
notes.  They  move  on. 
® 

A  new  work  is  about  to  issue  from  the 
press  of  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  by 
that  most  delightful  of  all  modern  biog- 
raphers, Augustus  J.  C.  Hare,  whose 
Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life  and  The  Story 
of  Two  Noble  Lives  are  with  many  other 
of  this  author's  books  doubtless  well 
known  to  our  readers.  In  The  Gurneys 
of  Earlham  he  has  told  the  story  of  the 
famous  Quaker  family  of  which  Eliza- 
beth Fry  was  a  member,  based  for  the 
most  part  on  the  large  correspondence 
and  private  journals  which  reveal  the 
details  of  their  life,  especially  their  spir- 
itual life.     It  is  a  fitting  memorial  of 
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the  conspicuous  part  which  this  group  of 
brothers  and  sisters  played  in  the  relig- 
ious and  philanthropic  life  of  England 
during  the  first  half  of  our  century. 
There  are  over  fifty  portraits  and  other 
illustrations,  and  the  work  is  to  be  in 
two  %'oluines. 

The  German  Goethe  Society  has  un- 
earthed a  curious  old  volume  of  original 
manuscript  containing  youthful  songs 
and  epics  of  the  poet.  The  book  is  a 
small  volume,  measuring  3J4  by  5  inches, 
bound  in  boards  with  a  faded  linen 
cover,  and  gold  ornaments  in  the  cor- 
ners and  on  the  back.  On  the  title-page 
the  name  Annette  appears  in  German  writ- 
ing. At  the  foot  of  the  page  is  the  date, 
Leipzig,  1767. 

Mr.  William  Edward  Norris,  whose 
new  novel,  Biily  Belle^v,  is  noticed  on 
another  page,  has  been  engaged  in  writ- 
ing novels  for  nearly  sixteen  years.  Un- 
like the  orthodox  successful  author,  he 
achieved  success  with  his  first  attempt. 
*■  It  was  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,"  he  told  a 
representative  of  the  Album  the  other 
day,  "  who  advised  me  to  take  to  litera- 
ture, and  to  whom  I  therefore  indirectly 
owe  my  success — such  as  it  is."  Mr. 
Stephen  was  at  that  time  editor  of  the 
Cornhill  Magazine  vhe.n  Mr.  Norris  con- 
tributed a  short  story  to  its  pages  en- 
titled "  M,  Bedeau,"  which  attracted 
considerable  notice  and  moved  him  to 
give  up  his  practice  at  the  bar  (he  had 
been  called  to  the  Inner  Temple,  but  had 
never  practised)  and  adopt  literature  as 
a  profession.  "Acting  upin  Mr.  Ste- 
phen's advice,"  he  says,  "  I  sent  several 
more  short  stories  to  the  Cornhill  and 
one  or  two  other  magazines,  and  some- 
what to  my  surprise  they  were  all  ac- 
cepted. Heaps  of  Money  was  my  first 
novel.  Mademoiselle  de  Mersac  my  sec- 
ond. The  latter  was  the  more  favour- 
ably received,  and  it  is  the  one  that  per- 
sonally I  prefer  to  any  book  that  I  have 
written  since.  No  New  Thing  and 
Matrimony  were  the  next  two,  and  I 
think  they  were  equally  successful,  if 
success  is  to  be  gauged  by  the  number  of 
copies  sold  ;  but  the  following  book, 
Tkirlby  Hall,  was,  I  believe,  more  wide- 
ly read  than  either  of  the  other  four. 
Adrian  Vidal,  A  Bachelor's  Blunder,  My 
Friend  Jim,  Chris,  Major  and  Minor,  The 
Rogue,  Mrs.  Fenton,  Misadventure,  The 
Baffled    Conspirators,    Miss    SItafto,    His 


Grace,  and  Billy  Bellew  are  the  names  of 
some  of  the  books  written  subsequently, 
but  I  shall  not  inflict  upon  you  the 
names  of  all  of  them.  Billy  Bellew  was 
published  last  month," 

Mr.  Norris  was  born  in  London  in 
1847,  and  is  the  younger  son  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Norris,  formerly  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  Ceylon.     He  was  educated  first 


at  Twyford,  where  the  Rev.  G.  W. 
Kitchin,  now  Dean  of  Durham,  was  at 
that  time  head  master,  and  afterwards 
at  Eton.  On  leaving  Eton  he  went 
abroad,  in  order  to  study  modern  lan- 
guages, partly  with  a  view  to  entering 
the  diplomatic  service  ;  but  on  being 
called  to  the  bar  a  few  years  later  litera- 
ture claimed  him.  He  works  about 
three  or  four  hours  a  day.  Nearly  all 
his  work  is  recopied  by  a  secretary — the 
author's  own  handwriting  being  exceed- 
ing small,  though  extremely  neat  and 
clear  ;  he  seldom  makes  alterations  on 
his  manuscripts.  Mr.  Norris  is  also  a 
finished  musician,  his  favourite  compos- 
ers being  Schumann  and  Chopin.  For 
some  years  he  has  been  a  widower.  His 
daughter,  an  only  child,  inherits  his  love 
for  literature  and  out-of-door  sports. 
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shortly. 

The  letters  written  by  Stevenson  to 
his  wife's  grandson,  Austin  Strong,  will 
appear  in  Si.  NUholas  under  the  name 
of  Leiters  to  a  Bow 

® 

The  Vaititna  Letters,  written  by  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson  to  Mr.  Sidney  Cot- 
vin,  will  be  published  on  October  i8th 
by  Messrs.  Stone  and  Kimball. 


This  firm  will  also  publish  on  or 
about  the  same  date  Mr,  Clark  Rus- 
sell's new  sea  romance,  A  Tliret- 
stranded  Yarn,  which  completed  its  serial 
issue  in  the  September  Cosmopolitan. 
The  Gypsy  Christ  and  other  Tales,  by  Will- 
iam Sharp,  to  appear  next  month  from 
the  same  press,  will  inaugurate  another 


dainty  series  of  sixteenmos,  which  is  to 
be  named  the  Carnation  Series,  from  the 
floral  design  upon  the  cover.  The  first 
volumes  of  the  English  Classics  Series, 
which  Stone  and  Kimball  are  publishing 
in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Methuen 
and  Company,  have  made  their  appear- 
ance in  the  form  of  Morter's  Adventures 
of  Hajji  Baba  of  Ispahan.  Whatever 
may  be  the  interest  or  value  of  this 
mirth-making  work  of  a  bygone  day  to 
the  present  generation,  the  publishers 
have  at  least  produced  a  triumph  of  art 
in  book-making  that 
will  arouse  the  cupid- 
ity of  the  book-lover. 
We  understand  that 
only  a  limited  edition 
of  the  volumes  in  this 
series    will     be     pub- 

The  number  of  vis- 
itors who  have  already 
visited  the  Carlyle  Mu- 
seum since  it  has  been 
opened  to  the  public 
should  be  gratifying 
to  the  committee  who 
have  taken  so  much 
I  "sT'  ^— '■^^^^^''tj^  pains  to  make  the  neg- 
V  1'"'%;^^  lected  and  dilapidated 
1"=^  >-^^*TV>a  house  a  worthy  me- 
morial of  a  great  man 
and  a  suggestive  place 
of  pilgrimage.  The 
intelligent  Scottish  caretaker 
proudly  shows  her  visitors'  book, 
with  its  more  than  six  hundred 
entries  in  three  weeks — a  large 
proportion  of  the  names  being 
m,  of  course.  The  com- 
nittce  have  done  their  work 
peedily  and  well,  by  the  aid  of 
personal  friends  of  the  Carlyles  with 
good  memories  ;  the  late  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Carlyle,  so  long  an  inmate  of 
the  house,  having  been  of  special  as- 
sistance. As  nearly  as  possible  it  has 
been  restored  to  its  condition  of  fif- 
teen years  ago.  The  old  wall  papers 
have  been  photographed  and  repro- 
duced, even  old  fireplaces  traced  and 
restored  ;  bits  of  furniture  and  a  few 
pictures  have  been  brought  back  to  their 
former  places.  Indeed,  judging  by  the 
length  of  time  visitors  linger  over  the 
relics,  the  house,  for  all  its  bareness, 
would  seem  to  be  already  very  sugges- 
tive.    Some  Scottish  visitors  the  other 
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day  certainly 
stayed  long 
enough    before 


the 


hat, 


with  its  ruffled 
pile,  and  his  hat- 
box,  to  evolve 
from  them  a 
whole  philosophy 
of  clothes. 
® 
Much  else  will 
be  forthcoming 
surely,  but  even 
now  the  place 
calls  up  the  life 
of  its  former  own- 
ers. The  sound- 
proof room  has 
a  faded  map  or 
two,  and  some 
prints  that  speak 
of  the  days  when 
the  Cromwell  and 
the  Frederickwers 

being     struggled  caklvle's 

with.  The  por- 
traits of  Sir  Hen- 
ry Taylor  and  of  John  Sterling's  sister  tell 
of  old  cherished  friendships  ;  the  photo- 
graph of  Carlyle  on  horseback,  the  art- 
ist's proof  of  Mrs.  AlHngham's  portrait, 
and  a  water-colour  sketch  by  the  same 
artist,  make  the  bare  rooms  living.  Per- 
haps the  books  in  the  drawing-room 
have  most  interest  of  all,  though  they 
are  mostly  reference  books,  and  connect- 
ed with  no  special  work  of  his  own. 
Among  them  are  a  set  of  annual  regis- 
ters, another  of  the  Conversations  Lex- 
icon, Barretli's  and  several  other  dic- 
tionaries ;  actually  two  three-volume 
novels,  one  of  Bultver's,  and  Miss  Mar- 
tineau's  Deerbrook ;  and  some  miscel- 
laneous modern  literature,  including 
what  are  probably  presentation  copies 
from  the  authors,  Ruskin,  William  Mor- 
ris, and  others.  When  the  zealous  com- 
mittee shall  have  succeeded  in  tracing 
and  procuring  more  of  the  furniture, 
pictures,  and  books,  and  have  arranged 
the  manuscripts  in  cases,  they  will  prob- 
ably act  on  the  excellent  suggestion  of 
some  of  their  number,  and  make  the 
house  a  home  for  some  interesting  col- 
lection of  Chelsea  books  or  antiquities, 
and  a  meeting-pl^ce  for  learned  soci- 
eties. In  the  meanwhile,  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment is  due  to  them  for  all 
they  have  already  done. 


Samuel  Rutherford  Crockett  is  a 
broad-shouldered  giant  of  six-fool-fouij, 
with  blood  tingling  in  his  cheeks  and  a 
mercurial  activity  and  exuberance  in 
every  fibre  of  him  which  suggested  to  a 
well-known  lady  novelist  the  neat  epi- 
thet, "  healthily  happy."  He  is  thirty- 
four  vears  of  age,  and  was  born  at  Lit- 
tle Duchrae  (Black  Crag),  in  Galloway. 
His  people  were  small  farmers  wlio  rent- 
ed their  land  and  worked  it  for  their 
maintenance,  and  as  a  boy  of  five  Mr, 
Crockett  took  part  in  the  common 
labours  of  the  farm.  The  Dee  Bridge, 
which  is  described  in  The  Raiders,  is 
close  behind  Duchrae.  He  went  to 
school  at  the  age  of  five,  walking  three 
and  a  half  miles  to  a  small  village  school 
at  Lauriston,  accompanied  by  his  dog, 
Royal,  When  fifteen  years  old  he  en- 
tered Edinburgh  University  with  a  bur- 
sary for  four  years  of  $ioo  a  year,  with 
which  he  eked  out  his  means  of  sub- 
sistence and  the  wherewithal  to  pay  his 
fees  and  buy  books  by  doing  journalistic 
work,  writing  paragraphic  reports  for 
the  Edinburgh  .Z?rt//vj?(TW£',  and  later  by 
contributing  articles  among  other  papers 
to  the  \.oaAon  Daily  Chronicle.  At  nine- 
teen he  obtained,  through  Jowett  of 
Balliol,  a  travelling  tutorship,  which  took 
him  all  over  Europe,  where  he  visited 
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many  historic  and  romantic  places  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  several  celebri- 
ties, among  them  James  Russell  Lowell, 
his  pupil,  a  young  American,  happen- 
ing to  be  provided  with  numerous  let- 
ters of  introduction. 


sang  his  youth  in  a  little-known  vol- 
ume of  poems  entitled  DuUf  Cor,  and 
published  it  under  a  mm  deplume.  On 
his  return  to  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Crockett 
first  took  up  the  science  classes,  but  after 
two  years'  application,  much  of  it  spent 
in  reading,  writing,  and  tutoring,  he 
turned  to  theology,  and  in  1885  was  or- 
dained a  minister.  After  working  at 
Dun/ermline    for    two    months    he   was 


called  to  Penicuick  as  Free  Church  min- 
ister, and  six  months  after  his  arrival 
was  married.  He  retained  this  charge 
until  his  resignation,  about  a  year  ago. 

As  a  minister,  Mr,  Crockett  continued 
to  write  for  the  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals. The  writer  remembers  very  well 
seeing  Mr.  Crockett's  name  in  The  Chris- 
tian Leader  (Glasgow), 
and  reading  the  tales 
which,  appearing  also 
in  the  colonial  papers, 
attracted  Dr.  Nicoll's 
attention,  and  resulted 
in  the  author's  collect- 
ing them  in  The  Stickil 
Minister.  Mr,  Crockett 
tells  how  they  first 
came  to  make  their  ap- 
pearance. While  con- 
tributing articles  on 
various  subjects  to  the 
newspapers,  "  I  also 
wrote  sketcheb  and 
stories,"  he  says, 
"which  I  thought 
might  come  to  some- 
thing, and  kept  these 
lying  by  me.  It  was 
in  this  way  that  the 
first  half  of  The  Lilac 
Sunbonnet  was  written. 
I  was  also  writing  edi- 
torials on  theological 
subjects  for  religious 
periodicals,  and  one 
day  the  editor  of  The 
Christian  Leader  wrote 
to  me  and  asked  me  to 
send  him  an  editorial, 
which  was  wanted  at 
once.  I  had  no  time 
to  write  one,  and  I  told 
him  so,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  sent  him  one  of 
the  sketches  which  I 
had  in  my  drawer,  and 
asked  him  if  he  could 
use  that  instead,  it 
was  the  story  called 
'  A  Day  in  the  Life  of  the  Reverend 
James  'Pitbye,'  which  is  in  The  Stickil 
Minister.  I  didn't  think  that  the  edi- 
tor would  use  it.  However,  he  wrote 
me,  '  Never  send  me  anything  else.' 
So  I  continued  sending  him  these 
sketches,  and  they  met  with  a  great  deal 
of  appreciation,  and  were  widely  copied 
in  other  papers,  especially  in  Canada 
and  Australia.     Almost  all  the  tales  in 
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The  Stickit  Min- 
ister and  Some 
Common    M  e  n 


school.  It  was 
he  who  taught 
him  to  love 
Shakespeare 
and  Milton, 
which  he  used 

to  lend  the  young  truant,  who  would 
smuggle  them  into  his  bedroom  un- 
der his  clothes — for  Mr.  Crockett's 
people  were  strict  Cameronians  (Cove- 
nanters), and  he  was  rigidly  brought  up 
in  the  faith.  An  unshakable  loyalty  to 
the  faith  of  his  fathers  has  honourably 
won  for  him  the  title  of ' '  the  Covenanter 
novelist,"  and  The  Men  of  the  Moss- 
Hags,  just  published  by  the  Messrs.  Mac- 
millan,  is  written  from  a  Covenanter's 
standpoint  as  fairly  as  Scott's  OU Mortal- 
ity v/ as  viritltn  from  the  other  standpoint. 
The  "  Kirk  on  the  Hill"  of  The  Play- 
Actress  (which  was  written  for  amuse- 
ment while  the  author  was  deep  in  The 
Raiders)  is  the  Cameronian  kirk  at  Cas- 
tle Douglas,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  to 
which  they  used  to  drive  on  Sundays  in 
a  red  farm  cart  with  no  springs,  for 
springs  were  taxed,  and  the  Crocketts 
were  not  rich. 

TAe  Lilat  Sunbonnet  should  have  been 
Mr.  Crockett's  third  book,  but  it  was 
delayed,  and  in  the  meantime  The  Raid- 
ers was  finished  and  published. 
though  begun  in  January,  1893,  an 
ished  in  February',  1894,  the  actual 
ing  of  it  occupied  only  two  months, 
fore  starting  on  a  book  he  makes  copious 
notes,  and  when  writing  of  a  period  he 
reads  as  far  as  possible  every  book  pub- 
lished  during  that  period.     When  the 


book  is  written,  he  writes  it  all  ovei 
again.  His  work  is  done  in  the  ir 
ing.  For  many  years,  summer  and 
ter,  he  has  never  missed  a  sunrise.  He 
is  usually  downstairs  and  at  work  by 
five  o'clock,  and  he  never  touches  hi: 
literary  work  after  nine  in  the  morning. 
He  is  an  ardent  student  of  nature,  and 
prides  himself  in  the  exactness  of  the 
natural  history  allusions  in  his  books. 
"  My  idea  of  a  holiday,"  he  says,  "  is  to 
take  a  powerful  pair  of  field  glasses  and 
to  go  out  into  the  woods  or  on  to  the 
moors  and  lie  down,  and  for  hours  to- 
gether to  watch  the  birds  and  all  the 
living  things  that  pass." 

The  Messrs.  Macmillan  have  now 
ready  their  new  edition  of  The  Stnkit 
Minister,  which  has  a  prefatory  poem 
by  the  late  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  and 
upwards  of  fifty  illustrations  by  Mur- 
doch, Pennell,  MacGeorge,  and  other 
well-known  artists.  It  is  published  at 
the  popular  price  of  $1 .50. 

A  novel  by  Mr.  Crockett,  entitled  ,/ 
Gall<yivav  Herd,  has  just  been  issued  in 
book  fo'rm  by  Messrs.  R.  F.  Fenno  and 
Company.  The  accompanying  portrait 
of  Mr.  Crockett  is  from  a  new  photo- 
graph taken  forTHE  Bookm.an  by  T.  and 
R.  Annan  and  Sons,  Glasgow,  ScoX.Va.n'i. 
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Mr.  Frederick  C.  Gordon,  who  is  at 
present  in  Logiealmond  (Drumtochty), 
has  just  sent  over  a  batch  of  drawings 
upon  which  he  is  engaged  for  the  illus- 
trated holiday  edition  of  A  Doctor  of  the 
Old  School^  taken  from  the  Bonnie  Brier 
Bush^  which  we  noticed  in  our  last  num- 
ber. They  have  been  pronounced  by 
several  critics  who  have  examined  them 
to  be  exceptionally  fine  in  their  charac- 
terisation, and  wonderfully  true  to  life. 
The  picture  especially  of  Dr.  MacLure 
matches  Ian  Maclaren's  beautiful  ideali- 
sation of  that  character.  Mr.  Watson 
(Ian  Maclaren)  has  been  in  Drumtochty 
and  is  quite  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of 
them.  He  particularly  likes  the  limning 
of  the  Doctor's  portrait  in  all  the  draw- 
ings. By  the  way,  Drumtochty  is  not  so 
far  behind  the  times  as  one  would  imag- 
ine. Mr.  Gordon  writes  that  the  first 
music  he  heard  in  the  village  was  the 
well-known  street  song  **  After  the 
Ball." 

Literary  veterans  in  this  town  are  de- 
riving a  good  deal  of  quiet  amusement 
from  the  reported  antics  of  a  young 
author,  whose  very  marked  success  has  a 
good  deal  interfered  with  his  philosophic 
poise.  This  youth,  it  appears,  is  given 
to  taking  a  whole  box  at  the  theatre, 
and  then,  just  about  the  middle  of  the 
second  act,  enters  with  much  empresse- 
menty  and  walking  to  the  front  of  the 
box,  stands  and  surveys  the  house  with 
great  deliberation.  He  is  a  conspicuous 
figure,  and  at  once  the  whisper  runs 
about  the  house  that  this  is  the  distin- 
guished author  of  so-and-so.  All  eyes 
are  fixed  upon  him,  the  play  is  forgot- 
ten, the  young  girls  thrill  with  a  deli- 
cious sense  of  hero  worship,  and  he  him- 
self is  very,  very  happy  !  At pulchrum  est 
digito  monstrari  et  dicier  **  Hie  est  T' 

Messrs.  Piatt  and  Bruce,  a  new  firm 
of  New  York  publishers,  have  made  a 
good  start  with  their  first  publication,  a 
volume  of  short  stories  by  Stanley  Wey- 
man,  of  which  over  seven  thousand  copies 
have  been  sold  in  three  weeks.  Be  it 
noted,  too,  that  with  the  exception  of 
two  stories  which  appeared  in  an  Eng- 
lish magazine  only  and  have  since  been 
rewritten,  all  the  stories  in  The  King's 
Stratagem  are  new  and  are  protected  by 
copyright  in  both  countries.  We  under- 
stand that  this  house  has  secured  a  novel 
from  Mr.  George  Du  Maurier  which  will 


be  profusely  illustrated  by  the  author ; 
also  a  new  story  by  Anthony  Hope, 
called  A  Foolish  Impulse^  which  it  is  said 
will  rival  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  in  dra- 
matic interest.  Messrs.  Piatt  and  Bruce 
represent  the  Western  firms,  Messrs. 
A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company  and  Stone 
and  Kimball.  By  the  way,  an  erroneous 
impression  has  been  received  by  the 
trade  that  Messrs.  Piatt  and  Bruce  are 
simply  general  commission  merchants. 
We  wish  to  correct  this  by  stating  that 
they  are  publishers  in  their  own  right, 
and  that  their  representation  of  these 
Western  houses  is  a  matter  of  individual 
interest  only,  and  may  be  regarded  in 
the  same  relation  as  that  of  travelling 
salesmen. 

When  Mrs.  Barr  wrote  Friend  Olivia^ 
many  critics  felt  that  she  had  reached  a 
higher  level  than  in  her  former  novels. 
The  writer  remembers  reading  it  as  it 
appeared  serially  in  the  pages  of  the 
Century  Magazine ;  and  the  lofty  tone 
which  it  breathed,  the  noble  and  imagi- 
native handling  of  historical  characters, 
and  the  warm,  pulsing  throb  of  human 
life  which  impressed  them  with  reality 
gave  the  book  distinction  as  a  work  of 
art.  Since  then  Mrs.  Barr  has  been  en- 
gaged on  another  historical  novel.  We 
are  led  to  believe  that  in  this  forth- 
coming work,  Berniciay  which  will  be 
published  shortly,  she  has  written  a 
worthy  successor  to  Friend  Olivia.  Ber- 
nicia  has  for  groundwork  the  times  of 
George  II.  of  England,  just  after  the 
dispersion  of  the  Jacobites,  and  George 
Whitefield,  the  great  revivalist,  figures 
prominently  among  the  characters. 

Mr.  George  Gissing,  whose  reputation 
is  now  thoroughly  assured,  is  said  to  be 
busily  at  work  upon  still  another  novel. 
If  this  be  so,  we  should  like  to  waft 
across  the  sea  a  modest  petition  to  one 
whom  we  greatly  admire.  Will  Mr. 
Gissing  graciously  allow  his  next  hero 
to  adopt  a  new  form  of  speaking  to  the 
heroine,  and  not  continually  address  her 
as  *•  dear  girl"  ?  We  stood  it  heroically 
in  Denzil  Quarrier  ;  but  when  it  kept  on, 
for  book  after  book,  down  to  the  Year  of 
Jubilee,  in  which  it  fairly  ran  riot  in  the 
mouth  of  Lionel  Tarrant,  we  drew  the 
line.  ••  Darling,"  *'  love,"  '*  pet,"  etc., 
are  not  very  original  epithets,  but  in  one 
of  Mr.  Gissing's  books  they  would  come 
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upon  the  reader 
freshing  noveltv, 

« 
Perhaps  it  would  be  too  much  to 
ask  him  to  give  us  anotlicr  type  of 
hero  ;  but  it  is  very  trying  to  find  the 
jeuiie premier  of  every  one  of  his  novels  a 
person  whom  one 
would  give  any-  f 
thing  to  kick.  An 
educated  boor 
like  Denzil  yuar- 
rier  and  a  pa- 
tronising egotist 
like  Lionel  Tar- 
rant have  really 
no  business  to  ex- 
pect any  reader's 
sympathy.  They 
only  represent 
different  types  of 
British  caddish- 
ness.and  we  have 
had  quite  enough 
of  them.  We 
must,  in  fact,  con. 
fess  to  having 
had  a  great  ap- 
preciation of 
G laz  2  ard' s 
treachery  to 
Quarrier.  and  if 
Q  u  a  r  r  i  e  r  had 
been  the  only  one 


I  suffer  from   it  we  should    have  held 
1  both  hands  and  feet  in  ghoulish  irlec. 


Miss  Beatrice  Ilarraden  expecti-d  to 
leave  California  for  the  East  on  the  i4lh 
instant,  and  if  her  plans  have  nut  been 
altered,  by  the  time  this  number  is  iu 
the  hands  of  the  reader  she  will  have 
already  been  in  New  York  nearly  a  week. 
Miss  Ilarraden  made  many  warm  friends 
when  she  passed  through  New  York  on 
her  westward  journey  over  a  year  ago, 
and  she  is  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome  and 
congratulations  on  the  improved  condi- 
tion of  her  health.  We  take  pleasure  in 
present inji  the  accompanying  portraits  to 
our  readers,  which  are  reproduced  from 
photographs  taken  just  before  Miss 
Harraden's  departure  from  her  friends 
in  the  West,  by  I.oreuK,  r„os  Angeles, 
Cal.  It  is  interesting  to  n<)te  that  these 
portraits  are  the  first  to  meet  with  the 
heartv  approval  and  consent  of  the  cele- 
brated author  of  Ships  for  publication. 
Miss  Harraden's  face  looks  sad  when  in 
rep<ise,as  it  does  here,  but  she  docs  not 
allow  her  friends  to  see  this  expression 
much.  Only  those  who  have  met  her 
and  talked  with  hi-r  know  how  hercoun- 
tenaiice  lights  up  with  the  sparkle  and 
vivacity  of  her  manner  in  conversa- 
tion. 
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Miss  Katharine  Pearson  Woods*s 
forthcoming  novel,  John  the  Beloved^  is 
now  completed  and  will  soon  be  in  the 
press.  A  story  of  hers  called  The  Crown- 
in^  of  Candace^  which  will  remind  some 
readers  of  Charlotte  M.  Yonge's  man- 
ner, will  begin  serial  issue  in  the  Church- 
man  early  in  November. 

The  Merriam  Company  announce  for 
publication  this  autumn  two  fresh  addi- 
tions to  the  ever-increasing  volume  of 
English  translations  from  French  mem- 
oirs. Recollections  of  the  Private  Life  of 
Napoleon^  by  his  valet,  is  to  be  in  three 
volumes,  and  Josephine^  Empress  of  the 
French^  by  Frederick  A.  Ober,  will  be  in 
one  volume.  The  numerous  illustra- 
tions in  both  books  will  be  an  attractive 
feature  of  the  work. 

By  the  way,  we  recommend  to  jaded 
readers,  Select  Conversations  with  an  Uncle^ 
just  published  by  this  firm.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  clever  young  writer  who  has 
already  made  a  hit  in  London  with  his 
ingenious  story,  The  Time  Machine^  re- 
cently published  in  America  by  the 
Messrs.  Holt.  A  new  novel  of  his,  en- 
titled The  Wonderful  Visits  will  be  pub- 
lished immediately  by  Messrs.  Macmil- 
lan  and  Company.  Mr.  Wells  is  an 
author  worth  cultivating  ;  we  shall  hear 
more  of  him  by  and  by. 

We  have  seen  the  advance  sheets  of 
Bliss  Carman's  new  volume  of  poems, 
Behind  the  Arras^  to  be  published  shortly 
by  Lamson,  Wolffe  and  Company,  and 
in  it  the  poet  seems  to  strike  anew  note. 
This  collection  of  poems  is  certainly  the 
most  ambitious  work  Mr.  Carman  has 
yet  done.  The  book  is  beautifully  fash- 
ioned, and  the  decorative  work  by  Tom 
B.  Meteyard  gives  an  attractive  setting 
to  some  of  the  poems.  Mr.  Meteyard 
will  be  remembered  as  the  artist  who 
made  the  designs  for  the  inside  of  the 
covers  of  Songs  from  Vagabondia.  Read- 
ers of  Browning  will  perhaps  be  remind- 
ed of  his  *•  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra"  by  the  fol- 
lowing stanzas,  with  which  Mr.  Carman 
concludes  his  long  poem,  **  Behind  the 
Arras,**  which  gives  the  title  to  the  book  : 

**  O  hand  of  mine  and  brain  of  mine,  be  yours. 

While  lime  endures, 

To  acquiesce  and  learn  ! 

For  what  we  best  may  dare  and  drudge  and  yearn, 

Let  soul  discern. 


*'  So,  fellows,  we  shall  reach  the  gusty  gale, 

Early  or  late. 

And  part  without  remorse. 

A  cadence  dying  down  into  its  source 

In  music's  course  ; 

**  You  to  the  perfect  rhythms  of  flowers  and  birds, 

Colours  and  words, 

The  heart- beats  of  the  earth. 

To  be  remoulded  always  of  one  worth 

From  birth  to  birth  ; 

"  I  to  the  broken  rhythm  of  thought  and  man. 

The  sweep  and  span 

Of  memory  and  hope 

About  the  orbit  where  they  still  must  grope 

For  wider  scope, 

*'  To  be  through  thousand  springs  restored,  re- 
With  love  imbrued,  [newed, 

With  increments  of  will 
Made  strong,  perceiving  unattainment  still 
From  each  new  skill. 

"  Always  the  flawless  beauty,  always  the  chord. 

Of  the  Overword, 

Dominant,  pleading,  sure. 

No  truth  too  small  to  save  and  make  endure. 

No  good  too  poor  ! 

'*  And  since  no  mortal  can  at  last  disdain 

That  sweet  refrain. 

But  lets  go  strife  and  care. 

Borne  like  a  strain  of  bird  notes  on  the  air. 

The  wind  knows  where  ; 

"  Some  quiet  April  evening,  soft  and  strange, 

When  comes  the  change 

No  spirit  can  deplore, 

I  shall  be  one  with  all  I  was  before. 

In  death  once  more.*' 


It  is  said  in  England  that  Queen  Vic- 
toria's favourite  novelist  is  Marie  Corelli. 
This  is  probably  because  no  one  has  yet 
sent  to  the  royal  author  of  Our  Life  in 
the  Highlands  2i  compXtlQ  set  of  the  works 
of  Laura  Jean  Libbey. 

The  London  Spectator  has  taken  to 
using  the  adverb  **deadlily."  It  even 
appears  to  like  it.  Miss  Gertrude  Hall, 
whose  favourite  is  **  lovelilv,"  should 
establish  a  connection  with  our  contem- 
porary. 

The  recently  announced  appointment 
of  Lord  Wolseley  to  succeed  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  British  army  is  an  event  that  would 
seem  to  have  no  literary  side  to  it  ;  but 
readers  of  Rudyard  Kipling  w^ill  think 
that  it  has.  Mr.  Kipling  has  always 
been  the  earnest  partisan  of  Lord  Rob- 
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erts  (who  was  passed  over  in  making 
this  appointmeni),  and  in  both  his  Ind- 
ian tales  and  his  barrack-room  ballads 
will  be  found  innumerable  glorifications 
of  "  Bobs  Bahadur"  and  "  Little  Bobs," 
by  which  pet  diminutives  the  hero  of 
Kandahar  ts  known  to  Tommy  Atkins. 
Conversely,  Mr.  Kipling  does  not  love 
Lord  Wolseley,  and  has  given  him  here 
and  there  many  a  sly  dig  through  the 
mouth  of  the  great  Mulvaney,  though  he 
never    mentions    him   by    name.      Mr. 


M.  Aristide  Bruant,  who  has  won 
fame  and  fortune  during  the  past  three 
or  four  years  by  singing  songs  in 
thieves'  argot  at  his  curious  place  on  the 
Boulevard  Rochechouart,  in  Paris,  has 
now  practically  retired,  and,  like  so  many 
other  quasi-Parisians,  will  spend  his 
later  years  in  his  native  provincial  town. 
His  songs  and  monologues,  of  which  he 
published  a  small  volume  some  time 
ago,  had  so  large  a  sale  as  to  induce  him 
to  put  forth  a  second  collection   under 


Kipling's  admiration  for  Lord  Roberts 
is,  however,  unfortunately  not  wholly 
reciprocated.  Last  year,  when  the  dis- 
tinguished soldier  returned  from  India 
to  England  to  receive  his  peerage  and  a 
good  berth  at  home,  Mr.  Kipling  cele- 
brated his  arrival  by  putting  forth  a  new 
ballad  with  the  refrain,  "  Bobs,  Bobs, 
Bobs  !"  which  disgusted  both  Lord  Rob- 
erts and  his  friends,  as  being  altogether 
too  familiar  a  greeting  for  a  great  soldier 
and  a  peer  of  the  realm. 

m 

Mr.  Rider  Haggard  shares  with  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling  his  appreciation  of  the 
work  of  that  rising  young  author,  Mr. 
Guy  Boothby. 


STEINLEN.) 


the  same  title,  Dans  la  Rue,  with  a  cover 
and  many  original  drawings  by  Steinlen, 
who  here  shows  that  his  artistic  clever- 
ness is  not  confined  to  the  affiche.  Each 
song  has  the  music  prefixed  to  it.  The 
whole  volume  is  one  of  some  two  hun- 
dred pages,  and  is  published  by  the  au- 
thor at  No.  84  Boulevard  Rochechouart 
at  three  francs  and  a  half.  It  is  a  most 
curious  and  original  book  from  both  the 
linguistic  and  the  social  point  of  view. 

Two  recently  published  epigrams  of 
the  late  Mme.  Barrotin  : 

■ '  The  invention  of  the  piano  derives  its 
chief  importance   from   the  fact  that  it 
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has  so  immenselv  enhanced  the  value  of 
silence." 

'*  In  travelling,  an  Englishman  wants 
to  see  everything,  a  Frenchman  to  at- 
tempt everything,  and  a  German  to 
swallow  everything." 

The  first  of  these  recalls  Th^ophile 
Gautier's  famous  definition  of  music  : 
C'cst  le  silence  gdf/. 

The  Macmillans  announce  Where 
Highways  Cross  in  the  Iris  Library. 
The  author  is  Mr.  J.  S.  Fletcher,  whose 
Thoreau-like  work,  The  Wonderful  Wap- 
entake^ and  a  stirring  romance,  entitled 
When  Charles  the  First  was  King^  both 
published  this  year  by  Messrs.  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  and  Company,  have  introduced 
him  to  American  readers.  Apropos  of 
the  review  on  **  Romance  in  Maljiya" 
in  the  last  number  of  The  Bookman, 
we  are  pleased  to  learn  that  consider- 
able interest  has  been  taken  in  Mr. 
Swettenham's  Malay  Sketches.  On  the 
other  hand,  Almayer  s  Folly^  by  Joseph 
Conrad,  has  not  yet  fastened  on  the 
public.  If  this  novel  does  not  take  its 
place  among  those  of  first-rate  power 
and  excellence,  still  it  has  great  quali- 
ties ;  picturesqueness,  poetry,  deep  hu- 
man sympathy,  restraint,  and  literary 
ability  of  a  very  marked  kind.  The 
style  has  an  Eastern,  languorous  beauty, 
but  it  lacks  the  swiftness  conducive  to 
the  interest  of  the  volatile  Western 
reader.  There  are  pages  of  singular 
fascination  and  tragic  description  which 
De  Quincey  might  have  been  proud  to 
write. 

Mr.  Frank  Barrett  is  an  English  nov- 
elist whose  name  is  not  unknown  to  the 
American  reader,  but  his  work  has  not 
yet  received  that  attention  which  one 
would  expect  it  to  command  in  this 
country.  His  new  book  about  to  be 
published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  and 
Company  is  calculated  to  stimulate  a 
stronger  interest  in  this  author's  work. 
The  title,  by  the  way,  is  a  curiosity.  It 
runs  thus  :  A  Set  of  Rogues,  **  namely, 
Christopher  Sutton,  John  Dawson,  the 
Sefior  Don  Sanchez  Del  Castello  de 
Castellana,  and  Moll  Dawson  :  Their 
wicked  conspiracy,  and  a  true  account 
of  their  travels  and  adventures  :  the 
marriage  of  Moll  Dawson  by  a  sinful 
means  to  a  worthy  gentleman  of  merit  ; 
her  second  expedition  with  her  former 


roguish  companions  into  strange  places  ; 
her  atonement  to  Mr.  William  Godwin 
(whereby  she  renders  up  all  she  ever 
had  of  him  and  more)  and  selling  of  her- 
self to  Algerine  pirates  and  going  into 
Barbary  a  slave  ;  together  with  the 
tribulation  of  those  who  led  her  to 
wrongdoing,  and  many  other  surprising 
things  now  disclosed  for  the  first  time 
as  the  faithful  confession  of  Christopher 
Sutton." 

We  had  something  to  say  in  the  last 
Bookman  about  the  ignorance  of  the 
proper  use  of  **  shall"  and  *'  will"  dis- 
played by  so  many  American  writers 
who  ought  to  know  the  English  lan- 
guage better.  As  it  is  an  old  maxim 
that  for  every  disease  there  exists  some- 
where a  remedy,  we  have  lately  found 
an  admirable  little  treatise  on  the  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  important 
auxiliaries.  Its  author  is  Commander 
Craig,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  now 
with  the  Concord  in  Chinese  waters.  It 
was  prepared  by  him  for  the  use  of  the 
cadets  at  Annapolis  ;  but  some  publish- 
er should  take  it  up  and  give  it  a  wider 
circulation,  as  it  is  an  excellent  tract  for 
linguistic  sinners.  If  Mr.  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis  will  promise  to  read  it,  it  will 
give  us  great  pleasure  to  send  him  a 
copy  by  the  next  mail. 

Lord  Acton,  the  newly  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  History  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge^.'^of  whom  we  gave  a  short 
account  in  The  Bookman  for  April,  has 
been  delivering  his  inaugural  lecture, 
and  has  shown  the  qualities  that  might 
have  been  expected  from  a  scholar  of  his 
peculiar  training  and  antecedents.  Pon- 
derous, obscure,  with  an  immense 
amount  of  undigested  learning,  he  is  a 
portentous  combination  of  German 
heaviness  and  English  Dummheit.  His 
critical  capacity  may  be  gauged  by  the 
fact  that  in  his  lecture  he  grouped 
Mommsen,  Ranke,  Thiers,  and  Macau- 
lay  as  being  historians  of  the  same  rank  ! 
Even  the  English  reviews  have  not  been 
able  to  take  this  very  seriously. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana,  of  the  Sun,  has 
lately  shown  himself  in  a  new  light  by 
contributing  to  Harper  s  Weekly  some 
poetical  renderings  from  the  Russian  of 
Pushkin.  Mr.  Dana,  having  won  a  very 
marked  victory  in  the  preliminaries  of 
his   libel    suit,  has   been    spending   the 
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I  Europe.  Everyone  is  rather 
glad  that  he  was  successful,  for  Mr. 
Dana  is  a  national  institution  ;  yet 
there  is  a  sort  of  unholy  curiosity  as  to 
what  would  have  befallen  him  in 
Washington  if  he  had  been  taken  (or 
"dragged,"  as  he 
would  say)  to  that  city 
for  trial.  The  editor 
of  the  F.i'tning  Post 
would  have  been  espe- 
cially interested  in  the 
result,  and  would  have 
written  some  of  his 
most  feeling  editorials 
of  condolence. 
» 
The  Sun  and  the  Post 
are  probably  the  most 
individual  journals 
that  are  anywhere  pub- 
lished. People  read 
them  even  when  they 
disapprove  of  their  ut- 
terances, and  read 
them  all  the  more  care- 
fully when  they  disap- 
prove. It  is  curious 
that  while  their  gener- 
al standpoints  are  di- 
ametrically opposed  to 
one  another,  the  gen- 
eral effect  which  they 
make  upon  the  mind 
of  the  reader  is  pretty 
much  the  same— a  fact 
which  gives  point  to 
an  epigram  ascribed  to 
a  weil-known  jurist, 
and  which  we  here  set 
down  with  apologies  to 
the  respective  editors, 
who  can  themselves 
hardly  fail  to  be 
amused  by  it.  The 
aforesaid  jurist  having 
heard  one  of  his  friends 
denouncing  the  gen- 
eral demoralisation  of 
New  York,  broke  in 
with,  "  Well,  whatcan 
you  expect  of  a  city  with 
ing  newspapers — the  Sun  in  the  morning 
making  vice  attractive,  and  the  Poit  in 
the  evening  making  virtue  odious  !"  The 
same  gentleman,  who  has  occasionally 
fallen  under  Mr.  Godkin's  chastening 
displeasure,  once  characterised  the  Post 
as  "  that  pessimistic,  malignant,  and 
malevolent  sheet,  which  no  good  citizen 


ever  goes  to  bed  without  reading  !' — a 
saying  which  beautifully  combines  the 
antidote  with  the  bane. 


Bliss  Carman  \ 
"J.  B.,  on  April 


as  born  at  Fredericton, 
Sth,  1861.     On  his  fa- 


/hJt^a 


ch  lead-  ther's  side  he  is  c 
mans  who  came 
from  Long  Island 


:nded  of  the  Car- 


Ne- 


Bri 


d  founded  St.  John, 
mother  belonged  to  the  Biiss  fam- 
ily, also  Loyalists,  who  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  Revolution.  Daniel  Bliss's 
sister,  a  progenitor  of  his,  was  Emer- 
son's grandmother,  so  that  Mr.  Car- 
man's residence  in  the  United  States  is, 
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e,  the  return  of  the  native. 
d  in  iS8i  at  the  University  of 
mswick,  and  afterwards  studied 
jurgh,  Scotland,  under  Camp- 
and  Tait.  Mr.  Carman  says 
.  M.  Barrie's  Edinburgh  Eleven 
him  with  the  intimacy 


e     Stone  and  Kimball  in  launching  the  C/iaf- 


Book, 

gesti 


engendered  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
men  of  whom  Barrie  has  written.  For 
two  or  three  years  he  read  for  the  law  ; 
then  went  into  the  field  as  an  engineer, 
but  returned  to  his  studies  in  philosophy 
and  English  in  1886  under  Child  and 
Royce  at  Harvard.  In  1890  he  went  on 
the  New  York  Independent  as  office  ed- 
itor, and  remained  there  nearly  three 
years.    Subsequently  he  assisted  Messrs. 


h  took  its  rise  from  his  sug- 
ough  its  attractive  form  and 
lue    to   Mr.    Stone's   good 
he  left  the  Independent  Mr. 
held   no  permanent  office. 
iually  spends  his  summers  in  Nova 
Scotia  and   his  winters 
C, 
iionally  visiting  his 
friends    in  Boston  and 
New    York.     Mr.    Car- 
acknowledges  the 
great  liberators  in  liter- 
ature to  be  his  masters, 
_  he  gives 

precedence  to  Emerson, 
Matthew  Arnold,  and 
Browning. 


Bliss  Carman's  first 
published  book  of  po- 
etry was  Low  Tide  on 
Grand Pri{fiT%\.  edition, 
C.  L.  Webster  and  Com- 
pany, November,  1893; 
second  edition,  Stone 
and  Kimball,  March, 
1894,  with  three  addi- 
tional poems).  His  next 
volume,  Songs  from  Fag- 
aiondia,  was  written  in 
collaboration  with  Mr. 
Richard  Hovey  (Cope- 
land  and  Day,  Septem- 
ber, 1894).  A  Seamark; 
A  Threnody  far  Ro/vrt 
Louis  Stevenson,  was  pub- 
lished by  the  latter 
house  in  April  of  this 
year.  But  before  his 
first  book  made  its  ap- 
pearance Mr.  Carman 
had  printed  for  private 
circulation  in  cheap 
broad  sheets,  in  June, 
1894,  a  ballad  entitled 
Saint  Kavin.  It  is  a 
1  skit,  cleverly 
written,  but  of  a  per- 
sonal nature  that  debars  it  from  pub- 
lication. We  are  able  to  reproduce  the 
pen-and-ink  title-page  design  by  B.  G. 
Goodhue,  which  was  not  reduced  in 
electrotyping  the  original. 

The  report  comes  from  London  on 
apparently  good  authority  that  Mr. 
George  Moore  is  about  to  marry  Mrs. 
Pearl    Craigie    (John   Oliver   Hobbes), 
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;  divorce  we  lately  chronicled.  If 
e  true,  it  is  a  perfectly  ideal  match, 
hould,  we  assert,  establish  a  prec- 
,  so  that  hereafter  men  and  wom- 
iters  of  the  erotic  and  pessimistic 
I  of  fiction  will  marry  one  another 
•  than  ordinary  mortals  who  are 
ossessed  of  scruples  and  beliefs. 

»srs.  Copeland  and  Day  are  about 
i  a  volume  to  the  literature  of  the 
ent,  which  is  making  a  field  for  it- 
sre  as  well  as  in  London.  Moody  s 
ig-house  and  other  Tenement  Sketches y 
Ivan  F.  Sanborn,  is  the  result  of 
tl  research  and  observation.  Like 
r  Morrison,  whose  Tales  of  Mean 
r  has  been  so  popular  on  the  other 
published  here  by  Roberts  Bro- 
,  Mr.  Sanborn  has  brought  to  his 
the  training  and  experience  which 
ficial  labours  in  settlement  institu- 
and  especially  at  Andover  House, 
pven  him.     He  has  also  travelled 

I  deal  and  has  studied  tenement 
London,  so  that  his  work  has  the 

r  of  great  expectation,  and  will  be 
y  perused  when  it  appears.  Mr. 
►m's  name  will  not  be  unfamiliar 
ders  of  the  Arena  and  the  Forum, 

jues D amour ^  and other^Stories^  trans- 
from  the  French  of  Emile  Zola  by 
m  Foster  Apthorp,  which  we  an- 
ed  some  months  ago,  has  now  been 
bed.  The  publishers  have  made 
nding  after  the  French  manner  in 
r  cloth,  with  the  title-page  repro- 
in  black  on  the  cover,  making  it 
:ate  piece  of  book- work.  Most  of 
>ries  in  the  book  have  been  trans- 
fer the  first  time.  A  new  volume 
ms  entitled  The  Magic  House ^  by 
madian  poet,  Duncan  Campbell,  is 
30ut  to  issue  from  the  same  house, 

II  October  there   will  appear  the 
volume  of  a  series  of  small  books 

se.  The  series  has  not  yet  been 
I  ;  the  first  volume  is  entitled 
in  JunCy  and  is  by  Richard  Burton. 

name  of  the  new  poet  on  whose 
ery  by  Messrs.  Copeland  and  Day 
mmented  last  month  is  William 
ay,  and  the  title  of  his  book  of 
i,  which  will  not  be  published 
bly  until  November,  is  to  be  Apples 
xkhar.  The  following  quatrain  in- 
s  the  drift  of  his  title  : 


**  Life»  like  the  apples  of  old  Istakhar. 

A  fruit  half  sweet,  half  bitter-baned  doth  brinfi: ; 
Shade-cursed  and  sun-caressed  by  turns  they  are  ; 

Shade-cursed  and  sun-caressed  the  songs  I  sing." 

**  My  Mother's   Picture"    is  finely  con- 
ceived : 

**  Out  of  an  oval  frame  there  looks  at  me 
My  mother's  face  ;  a  dawning  womanhood 

Serves  to  enrich  its  girlish  gaiety 

Withearnest  gaze,dream  of  God's  greater  good. " 

Here  is  a  dainty  bit  of  New  England 
coquetry  in  verse  : 

'*  I  tyed  Kate's  shoe,  she  paused  a  lyttle  space, 
And  shewed  to  me  ye  truant  sylken  lace, 
Lyfting  a  flounce  of  flowering  brocade, 
And  lawnie  skirts,  where  fragrant  odours  played. 
'  Wilt    tye    my   shoe  ?'    she   asked,  and    paused 
apace." 

The  author  of  A  Dead  Mans  Diary\ 
Sorrow  and  Song  and  A  Book  of  Strange 
Sins  has  written  a  strange  and  fascinat- 
ing little  volume.  "In  God  and  the  Ant^ ' ' 
says  Ian  Maclaren,  **  Mr.  Kernahan  has 
addressed  himself  to  the  problem  which 
exercised  the  minds  of  the  Psalmists  and 
lies  as  a  burden  on  the  most  sensitive 
thinkers  of  to- day.  He  creates  a  daring 
situation — the  arraignment  of  God  by 
the  victims  on  the  other  side  of  the 
grave — and  uses  it  with  strength  and 
reverence,  with  earnestness  also  and 
conviction.  His  answer  is  that  which 
commends  itself  to  many  as  the  only 
light  on  the  darkness.  This  is  a  book 
to  be  read." 

The  Joseph  Knight  Company  have 
just  published  a  volume  containing  half 
a  dozen  remarkable  psychological  stories 
by  L.  Clarkson  Whitelock.  Mr.  Ed- 
mund C.  Stedman,  to  whom  A  Mad 
Madonna^  and  other  Stories  is  dedicated,  in 
gratitude  for  his  appreciation  and  en- 
couragement, is  enthusiastic  over  them. 
In  a  letter,  he  says,  writing  of  them,  **  I 
have  read  these  tales  with  singular  in- 
terest. They  are  really  prose  poems  of 
a  high  order." 

We  have  a  hearty  welcome  for  the 
dainty  edition  of  Dr.  Norman  Macleod's 
little  classic.  The  Starlings  with  which 
this  firm  has  started  their  Round  Table 
Library.  The  four  half-tones  taken 
from  the  original  edition  are  exquisitely 
true  and  characteristic  of  the  parts  se- 
lected for  illustration.  Except  for  an 
edition  which  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  and 
Company  imported  at  one  time  we  are 
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not  aware  that  there  has  been  a  fitting 
edition  of  this  beautiful  Scottish  story 
brought  out  in  America.  The  little 
comedy  enacted  in  the  village  of  Drum- 
svlie  with  **  Charlie's  Bairn'* — the  talk- 
ing  starling  who  sings  **  Wha'll  be  King 
but  Charlie  !"  and  in  season  and  out  of 
season  cries,  **  A  Man's  a  Man  for  a' 
that" — is  one  of  the  most  touching  and 
humorous  stories  of  Scottish  life.  It  is 
long  since  we  first  read  it,  but  we  read  it 
again  with  renewed  pleasure. 

Fiona  Macleod,  the  author  of  Pharais 
and  of  The  Mountain  Loiters ^  to  which  at- 
tention is  called  among  our  reviews,  is 
qualified  by  birth,  early  association,  and 
long  familiarity  to  be  the  interpreter  of 
Highland  character  and  landscape.  A 
native  of  the  Western  Isles,  much  of  her 
childhood  and  girlhood  was  spent  in  the 
Inner  and  Outer  Hebrides. 

Her  first  book,  Pharais  (now  pub- 
lished in  America  by  Stone  and  Kim- 
ball), w^as  published  last  year  by  Mr. 
Frank  Murray,  of  Derby,  in  his  Re- 
gent Library,  and  almost  simulta- 
neously with  another  volume  of  the 
same  series,  Vistas^  by  Mr.  William 
Sharp,  the  author's  cousin.  It  attracted 
almost  immediate  attention  from  sev- 
eral eminent  men  of  letters,  winning 
praise  and  encouragement  from  Mr. 
George  Meredith,  Mr.  Traill,  Mr.  Grant 
Allen,  who  wrote  of  it  with  enthu- 
siasm in  the  Westminster  Gazette^  Mr. 
Theodore  Watts,  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  and 
Mrs.  Katharine  Tynan  Hinkson.  Though 
it  hardly  gained  a  circulating  library 
popularity,     it    had    an     unusual    suc- 


cess for  the  first  book  of  a  young 
writer,  and  gained  for  Fiona  Macleod 
more  suggestions  from  publishers  than 
she  can  fulfil,  for  she  likes  to  write  at 
her  leisure.  At  the  time  of  the  publica- 
tion of  Pharais^  The  Mountain  Loiters  was 
partially  done,  but  she  was  able  to  sub- 
mit no  more  than  the  **  Wind  Prologue" 
(now  the  first  chapter)  to  Mr.  John  Lane, 
of  London,  who,  however,  conditionally 
commissioned  the  book  thereupon. 

Nothing  else  of  Fiona  Macleod 's  has 
appeared  in  print  except  some  verses 
and  a  short  tale  called  **  The  Anointed 
Man"  in  the  Evergreen^  the  new  Scottish 
quarterly.  One  of  her  poems  appears 
below.  But  on  the  head  of  Pharai  she 
received  a  commission  from  Harper  s 
Magazine^  and  a  collection  of  Celtic  epi- 
sodes, with  illustrations*  is  to  appear  in 
that  magazine,  probably  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  under  the  title  **  From  the 
Hebrid  Isles."  Her  next  book  is  to 
be  called  The  Sin-Eater,  It  will  be  is- 
sued early  in  October,  simultaneously  in 
England  and  America — in  this  country 
by  Messrs.  Stone  and  Kimball.  It  con- 
sists of  ten  Celtic  tales  and  episodes. 
The  longest  are  the  title  story  and  **  The 
Dan-nan-Ron."  The  backgrounds  are 
nearly  all  situated  in  the  Inner  or  Outer 
Isles  (lona.  Mull,  Skye,  or  South  Uist, 
Benbecula,  and  the  other  Outer  Heb- 
rides). There  is  one  small  section  called 
"  Tragic  Landscapes,"  comprising  three 
tentative  efforts  to  narrate  tragically  and 
movingly  yet  (in  the  first)  without  any 
human  interest  whatsoever,  or  (in  the 
third)  with  intense  human  emotion  con- 
veyed entirely  by  extraneous  sugges- 
tion. 


DAY   AND   NIGHT. 

From  gray  of  dusk,  the  veils  unfold 
To  pearl  and  amethyst  and  gold — 
Thus  is  the  new  Day  woven  and  spun. 

From  glory  of  blue  to  rainbow  spray, 
From  sunset  gold  to  violet  gray — 
Thus  is  the  restful  Night  re-won. 


Fiona  Macleod  in  The  Evergreen, 
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THE   MIGRATION    OF    POPULAR   SONGS. 

Lest  the  roadcr  slioulii  fmil,  as  lit  easily  of  Unit;  or  no  miisiciil  value — the  songs 

"light,  some  aml>i]i;uity   in    the   title   of  that  spring  up,  as   it  were,  in  a  night, 

this  short    paper,  it   may  l»e  well  to  ex-  that  are  sung  and  whistled  and  played 

plain,  l>y   way  of  premise,  that  popular  for  a  few  weeks  or  months,  and  are  then 

songs  are  here  taken   to  mean  (inly  the  f<irgottcn.     The  songs  that  endure  for 

songs  of  the  day,  ephemeral,  trivial,  and  generations,  though  often  of  no  greater 
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intrinsic  merit,  are  more  truly  described 
as  nationid  songs;  for  the  national  song  is 
l)y  no  means  necessarily  one  whose  words 
and  music,  or  even  the  circumstances  of 
whose  composition,  are  associated  with 
an  historical  or  patriotic  €  vent.  The  J^anz 
lies  Vac/ifSy  for  instance,  is  most  truly 
the  national  air  of  Switzerland,  though 
it  is  only  a  herdsman's  strain  ;  and  Bay- 
ard Taylor's  poem  keeps  alive  the  fact 
that  on  the  eve  of  the  bloodiest  battle  of 
the  Crimean  War  the  Scotch  regiments 
fed  their  martial  spirit  by  singing,  not 
the  stirring  music  of  their  grandest  bat- 
tle hymn,  Si'o/s  wha  /tat\  but  the  simple 
strains  of  Annie  Laurie.  Just  what  gives 
vitality  to  some  of  these  songs  it  is  hard 
to  say  ;  but  the  fact  is  plain  enough  that 
while  most  of  them  pass  out  of  memory 
within  a  year,  a  few  express  in  some  sub- 
tle way  the  deeper  feelings  of  a  nation 
and  live  throughout  the  rest  of  its  history. 
Thus  Partant  pour  ia  Syrie,  and  (7a  /></, 
and  the  Carmagnvie,  and  Yankee  Doodie^ 
and  Marching  throug/i  Georgia  will  out- 
live the  French  and  American  republics, 
while  En  rvnant  de  ia  revue ^  and  Pere  ia 
Vieioire^  and  Just  Before  iiie  Battier  and 
We  Dont  Want  to  Figiit  are  forgotten  in  a 
single  generation.  And  the  reason  for 
the  immortality  of  the  one  and  for  the 
oblivion  of  the  other  set  is  about  equally 
mysterious. 

The  popular  song,  however,  in  the  re- 
stricted sense  of  the  word — the  song  of 
the  whistling  boy  and  the  street  piano — 
is  at  present  often  able  to  secure  a  brief 
respite  from  immediate  forgetfulness,  to 
cheat  oblivion,  and  secure  a  second  lease 
of  life  by  a  species  of  migration. 

In  these  days,  when  travel  is  cheap 
and  each  nation,  being  more  or  less  in- 
formed about  its  neighbour's  doings, 
finds  it  an  amusing  thing  to  be  imitative 
and  cosmopolitan,  the  popular  song  is 
one  of  the  objects  that,  like  food,  fashions, 
and  literature,  are  amiably  borrowed. 
Thus  it  happens  that  when  some  ditty 
has  become  such  a  nuisance  in  the  land 
of  its  birth  as  to  make  its  public  rendi- 
tion more  or  less  unsafe,  it  suddenly  dis- 
appears, and  almost  immediately  reap- 
pears in  some  other  country  where  it  is 
treated  as  an  attractive  novelty.  When 
it  springs  up  again  in  this  way  among  a 
people  whose  language  is  not  that  of  its 
author,  it  often  suffers  a  sea-change  ; 
but  the  music  :s  usually  unaltered,  while 
the  transformation  of  its  words  is  often 
very  characteristic  and  amusing. 


One  would  say  a  priori  that  England 
and  America  would  be  the  greatest  bor- 
rowers of  the  chansonette.  As  Germany 
is  the  most  musical  land  in  the  world, 
and  as  France  is  the  home  of  the  caf^ 
cfiantanty  it  might  be  supposed  that  the 
English  "  music  hall"  and  the  American 
**  variety  show"  w^ould  find  the  French 
and  German  airs  an  inexhaustible  store 
to  borrow  from.  But  the  truth  of  the 
matter  is  quite  the  reverse,  and  for  two 
very  different  reasons.  As  regards  Ger- 
many, it  is  precisely  because  the  Ger- 
mans are  so  musical  that  the  foreign 
conveyer  of  popular  songs  finds  so  little 
to  appropriate.  The  German's  taste  in 
music  is  so  educated,  and  he  takes  his 
music  so  seriously  as  to  make  nonsense- 
songs,  such  as  those  of  our  country  and  of 
England,  appear  to  him  neither  amus- 
ing nor  agreeable.  They  are  simply 
monstrosities,  fit  only  for  eccentric  and 
Philistine  nations,  such  as  he  supposes  us 
to  be.  The  Tingeitangei  plays  no  such 
important  part  in  the  economy  of  his 
amusements  as  does  the  caf^  chantant  in 
the  diversions  of  the  French.  When  he 
listens  to  music,  it  must  be  good  in  it- 
self. The  difference  is  well  seen  in  such 
an  establishment  as  Kroll's  Garten,  in 
Berlin — a  place  in  many  respects  akin 
to  the  Folies  Bergere,  of  Paris.  It  is  an 
immense  beer  garden  ;  yet  its  open-air 
music  is  rendered  by  a  really  fine  orches- 
tra, supplemented  occasionally  by  some 
of  the  military  bands  of  the  garrison  ; 
while  in  the  adjacent  theatre  appear 
singers  of  international  celebrity,  who 
interpret  the  rdles  of  the  lighter  of  the 
grand  operas,  such  as  the  Meistcr singer^ 
the  Trompeter  von  Sdkingen^  and  the  Fly^ 
ing  Dutcfiman.  In  fact,  the  German 
seldom  descends  to  any  lower  depth, 
musically,  than  the  comic  opera  ;  and 
when  an  American,  an  Englishman,  or 
a  Frenchman  would  be  humming  The 
Band  Piayed  On  or  Gigoiette^  a  German 
contents  himself  with  a  bit  of  Milliicker 
or  Suppe — something  far  from  classical, 
if  you  will,  but  by  no  means  cheap  and 
vulgar.  And  as  he  does  not  himself  pro- 
duce our  sort  of  popular  song,  still  less 
does  he  import  those  which  we  have 
made.  Some  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's 
comic  operas  he  will  tolerate  (the  airs 
from  the  Mikado  were  rather  popular  in 
Germany  at  one  time),  and  Mr.  Reginald 
De  Koven  is  not  unknown  ;  but  that  is 
the  limit  of  his  toleration.  It  is  true  that 
in  the  numerous  Tingeltangels  our  comic 
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songs  are  often  heard,  but  they  are  sung 
in  their  original  form  by  foreign  singers, 
English  and  American,  and  are  listened 
to  by  the  Germans  in  the  same  spirit  in 
which  a  visitor  to  Chinatown  enjoys  the 
;rforraance  of  a  Mongolian  orchestra. 
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tras.  An  instance  of  this  is  the  Boulangist 
chant,  ^«r'r;'«(i«/^e/«»-(7'K<',  first  sung  by 
Paulus  at  the  Alcazar  d'Ete,  and  speed- 
ily taken  up  all  over  France  by  the  par- 
tisans of  the  brav'  G^rUral.  It  was  at 
once  cabled  to  this  country  (a  journal- 
Hence  our  purveyors  of  popular  music  istic  feat  achieved  by  the  New  York 
find  nothing  of  the  kind 

in    Germany    to   appro-  ~ 

priate ;  but  with  true 
American  audacity  they 
have  gone  straight  to 
the  classical  music,  and 
from  It  have  filched  in- 
numerable themes.  It 
may  not  be  generally 
known,  for  instance,  that 
Annie  Rooney  is  taken 
directly,  with  a  mere 
change  of  tempo,  from  a 
chorale  of  Bach,  and  that 
Dim'it  vent  McGinty  is 
stolen  from  another.  It 
is  an  amusing  fact  that 
Wagner  derived  the  so- 
called  bell-OTo///  in  Par- 
iifal  from  the  same 
source  ;  so  that  we  have 
the  great  master  of  mod? 
ern  music  drinking  from 
the  same  fountain  of  in- 
spiration as  the  author 
of  Doum  went  McGinly  ! 
Not  very  much  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  French 
either.  The  reason  for 
this  is  to  be  found,  I 
think,  in  the  musical 
characteristics  of  the 
French  chansonettes.  The 
French  popular  music  is 
eminently  vivacious  ;  it 
has  a  sort  of  sparkle 
that  is  eminently  Gallic  ; 
but  there  is  something 
about  it  that  makes  it 
rather  unattractive  to  an 
English  ear.  It  is  too 
jerky  ;  it  lacks  rhythm 
and  melody  ;  and  it  does  not  easily  fix  Jferalii),  and  was  heard  everywhere,  but 
itself  in  the  memory.  It  is,  in  fact,  rather  only  as  an  air,  no  words  ever  having  been 
thin,  and  irresistibly  suggests  the  nasal  written  for  tt  in  English,  so  far  as  the 
tones  and  cracked  pianos  of  tht  gargoles  present  writer  is  informed.  A  later 
through  which  it  finally  passes  into  ob-  French  success,  Pere  la  Vietoi're,  also 
livion.  Hence  it  is  not  often  borrowed,  "  created"  by  Paulus  at  the  Eldorado, 
the  exceptions  being  found  principally  in  was  at  one  time  a  good  deal  played  by 
semi-military  songs.  These  are  occasion-  military  bands  in  England,  where  it  was 
ally  transplanted  to  England  and  Ameri-  also  set  to  new  words,  but  as  a  song  it 
ca,though  they  are  there  not  sung,  but  ar-  had  no  success.  Therefore  the  fact  re- 
ranged  for  military  bands  and  for  orches-     mains    that    while    we    borrow    French 
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fashions,  French  cookery,  French  plays, 
and  French  novels,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
world  cares  very  little  for  French  popu- 
lar songs. 

Equally  unsuccessful  has  proved  the 
attempt  to  adapt  for  English  and 
American  use  any  of  the  numerous 
canzonette  of  Italy,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
sons. Perhaps  the  last  attempt  to  make 
a  hit  in  this  way  was  that  of  Miss  Lottie 
Collins,  who,  after  the  song  which  is  es- 
pecially associated  with  her  name  had 
been  worn  threadbare,  announced  with 
a  good  deal  of  journalistic  trumpeting 
a  new  one  entitled  Margu/rite  of  Monte 
Carlo.  This  was  in  reality  an  English 
adaptation  of  a  Neapolitan  canzone  by 
the  popular  song-writer,  Piedigrotta, 
first  sung  at  the  Salone  Margherita  in 
Naples  in  1892,  when  it  caught  the 
fancy  of  the  populace  immensely,  and 
was  soon  sung,  whistled,  and  played  all 
over  Italy.  The  origmal  was  called 
Margarita  de  P arete ^  and  was  written  in 
dialect,  the  first  verse  being  as  follows  : 

Margarita  de  Parete 
Era  'a  sarta  d'  e  signore  ; 
Se  pugneva  sempe  e  ddeie 
Pe  penzare  a  Salvatore  ! 

Margari 
'e  perzo  a  Salvatore  ! 

Margari 
Ma  rommo  h  cacciatorc  ! 

Margari, 
Nun  ce  aje  corpa  tu  ! 
Chello  ch'  h  fatto  h  fatto, 
Nun  ne  parlammo  cchiii  ! 

It  has  a  good  deal  of  swing  to  it,  but 
in  spite  of  Miss  CoUins's  own  popularity 
and  her  persistent  efforts  to  make  it  a 
success,  it  fell  rather  flat,  and  never 
reached  the  street  piano. 

Not  many  of  our  popular  airs,  then, 
are  foreign  ;  but  a  very  great  many 
of  ours  are  caught  up  by  the  French,  es- 
pecially those  songs  whose  English  words 
have  a  jingle  that  tickles  the  Gallic  ear 
with  a  suggestion  of  eccentricity.  Such, 
for  example,  is  an  absurd  but  rather 
tuneful  ditty,  now  much  in  vogue  in 
England,  though  not  yet  well  known  in 
this  country,  and  entitled  Linger  Longer^ 
Loo.  The  original  is  by  Messrs.  Young 
and  Sidney  Jones,  and  it  so  amused  the 
first  Frenchman  who  heard  it  that  it  was 
almost  immediately  carried  to  Paris. 
French  words  were  written  by  M.  Henri 
Dreyfus,  the  English  chorus  being  re- 
tained, and  it  was  sung  by  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  the  famous  Yvette  Guilbert, 
and  later  by  Mile.  Duclerc  at  the  Folies 


Bergere.  The  first  verse  of  the  French 
rendering  will  give  a  good  idea  of  k 
genre  Anglaisiste^  so  called  : 

Qa  n'vous  amuse  pas  c'que  j'  dis  U 
Moi  non  plus  je  I'atteste, 
Mais  il  faut  bien  par  ci  par  U, 
Chanter  de  tout  et  I'reste. 
Mon  repertoire  est  foiichon 
A  c'que  dis'nt  les  families 
Aussi  ma  p'tite  English  chanson 
Est  fait*  pour  les  jeunes  filles. 
Leurs  papas  diront  c'est  plus  beau 
Bien  qu'  vous  n'  compreniez  pas  un  mot, 
Eirs  pens'ront,  sdr,  y'a  pas  d*  plaisir 
Du  moment  qu'on  n'  peut  pas  rougir  ! 

**  Linger  longer^  Lucy^  linger  longer^  Loo, 
Ho7v  I  love  to  linger,  Lucy,  linger  long  o  you  ; 
Listen  while  I  sing,  ah,  tell  me  you  II  be  true. 
Linger  longer,  longer  linger,  linger  longer.  Loo  /" 

The  Man  that  Broke  the  Bank  at  Mofite 
Carlo  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
French,  and  their  version  of  it  was  a  close 
paraphrase  of  the  English,  though  it  rep- 
resented the  breaker  of  the  bank  as  a 
woman  and  not  a  man.  The  title  of  it  was 
J^ai  fait  sauter  la  banque  h  Monte  Carlo. 
As  a  rule,  the  music  alone  is  taken,  the 
French  words  having  no  reference  to  the 
original  ones.  Thus,  Daisy  Bell^  or,  as 
the  French  usually  write  it,  Daysey  Belly 
furnished  the  music  for  a  rather  amus- 
ing set  of  verses  by  M.  Dreyfus,  who  is 
an  Anglophobe,  in  which  les  Anglaises 
pour  rire  are  vigourously  mocked — their 
diet  of  biftecky  rumstecky  and  other  tnandes 
saignantesy  their  prudery,  and  their  dress. 
A  verse  may  serve  to  amuse  the  reader. 

A  Paris  va  des  Anglaises 

L'air  sec,  avec 
Des  appas  comm'  des  punaises 
Des  dents  longu's  et  jaun's  dans  I'bec 
Sur  r  boul'vard  chacun*  circule 
Veiu'  comm*  d'un  foureau 
D'un  macfarlan   ridicule 
Coiflf6'  d'un  lout  p'tit  chapeau  ! 

All  right!     All  right! 

Rien  ne  les  emotionne  ; 

All  right!     All  right ! 

Rien  ne  les  passionne  ; 

Ell's  ont  la  sech'  ress'  d'un*  planche 

Ell's  ont  aussi  sa  raideur. 

Que  c'soit  la  s'maine  ou  I'dimanche 

Un  rien  offense  leur  pioudeur  ! 

The  chorus  of  this  had  almost  as  much 
success  in  France  as  the  original  enjoyed 
in  England  and  the  United  States  ;  and 
up  to  the  present  time,  when  a  gamin 
wishes  to  jeer  at  a  stray  Englishman,  he 
greets  him  with  the  **  All  right  !"  which 
together  with  **  Aoh  yes  !"  is  regarded 
in  France  as  the  shibboleth  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race. 
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might  bt  expected,  Tarara-buont- 
jxactly  suited  the  Anglaisistes.  It 
icarccly  appeared  in  England  and 
tea  before  a  Fi'ench  rendering  was 
d  into  print,  in  fact  so  rapidly  that 
.uthor  of   it.  M.    Fabrice  Llmon, 

to  notice  the  ex- 
ile of  the  original, 
iltered  a  syllable, 
;rsion  bearing  the 

Tha-  ma  la  -bou  m-di- 
ut  it  was  a  great 
ss,  being  sung  at 
ind  the  same  time 
ir  of  the  principal 
conctrts — the  Alca- 
the  Horloge,  the 
issadeurs,  and  the 
>  Bergfere,  Before, 
ifer,  any  French 
in  at  all  had  been 
,  the  present  wri- 
ting in  a  provincial 
in  Normandy,  read 
lay  an  announce- 
of  the  local  theatre 
e  effect  that  on  the 
ifing  evening  a  new 
ct  play  would  be 
nted,  with  the  re- 
able  title  Miss  Kiss- 
which  the  forward 
crs  of  the  typical 
AnglaiiC  would  be 
up  to  the  rcproba- 
f  a  virtuous  French 
nee.  It  was  also 
jnced  as  a  special 
;tion  that  a  certain 

Dufort  would,  in 
oursc  of  the  play, 
the  ct'Iibre  chanson 
■isf,  Tha-ra-r<t-boum- 
Whcn    the    time 
,  and  Mile.  Dufort 
ired,    she    had    an     ^    _ 
nse  audience.    The 
few  lines  made  it  evident  (not   to 
udience,  however)  that  this  inge- 
young  woman  had  shrunk  from  the 
of  "getting  up"  tUe  lines  of  the 
ne  version,  but  had  instead  can- 
ted a  set  of  verses  of  her  own  by 
ig  together  all  the  Knglish  words 
lad  ever  heard.      The   first  verse, 
ran  something  like  this  : 

Ticket  iramway  rlergyman 
Biiteck  rumstcck  rosbif  van. 
Sandwich  whiiebaiu  lady  lunch 
CUri-gobler,  niikey-ponche  ; 
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ence  rose  at  her.  They  knew  that  the 
English  was  all  right,  because  they  them- 
selves recognised  a  good  many  of  the 
words.  She  had  an  ovation  and  nine 
encores  ;  and  this  was  probably  the 
first  rendition  of  the  celibre  chanson  on 
French  soil. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  the 
I'Vench,  in  taking  over  the  English  popu- 
lar songs,  seldom  or  never  translate  the 
words  lilerally.  The  reason  of  this  is 
very  characteristic.  In  the  first  place, 
the  French  mind  is  too  logically  reason- 
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able  to  relish  mere  nonsense  such  as  de- 
lights with  a  childish  joy  a  typical  Anglo- 
Saxon  audience.  Possibly  the  Gallic 
lack  of  humour  also  stands  in  the  way 
of  an  appreciation  of  pure  absurdity. 
In  the  second  place,  the  French  have  an 
innate  literary  instinct  that  demands 
precision,  neatness  of  phrasing,  and 
point,  in  even  the  lightest  verses  to  which 
they  are  asked  to  listen  ;  and  the  com- 
monplaces of  our  sentimental  ballads 
are  to  them  indescribably  inane.  Hence 
in  the  lines  that  they  write  for  our  popu- 
lar music  there  are  to  be  found  almost 
always  a  wit  and  a  meaning  to  which 
the  English  words  have  no  claim.  Yet 
in  another  way  the  balance  is  in  our 
favour  ;  for  an  unpleasant  French  trait 
almost  always  mars  their  verses — the 
fondness  for  striking  the  note  of  the  un- 
cleanly suggestive.  Our  English  words 
may  be  utterly  nonsensical,  their  senti- 
ment may  be  commonplace  and  its  ex- 
pression mawkish,  yet  both  words  and 
sentiment  are  clean  and  wholesome, 
the  nonsense  is  good,  honest  nonsense, 
and  one  never  carries  away,  after  listen- 
ing to  it,  an  unpleasant  taste  ;  and  this 
quality  in  our  popular  songs  and  popu- 
lar singers  is  far  better  than  all  the  taint- 
ed wit  of  a  Dreyfus  and  a  Baneux,  and 
the  inspired  diablerie  of  Yvette  Guilbert 
and  Duhamel.  A  good  instance  of  how 
the  French  bedevil  an  innocent  piece 
of  fun  can  be  seen  by  comparing  the 
English  popular  song  Ting-a-Iing  with 
the  French  version  called  Ling-a-ling^ 
first  sung  by  Edm6e  Lescot  at  the 
Casino  de  Paris.  The  English  is  a  rol- 
licking bit  of  harmless  nonsense  ;  but  of 
the  French  version  there  is  not  a  single 
stanza  that  I  should  venture  to  reprint. 
There  is  one  thing  that  seems  quite 
remarkable  in  the  popular  songs  of  the 
French  to-day,  and  that  has  a  deep  sig- 
nificance of  its  own.  When  we  reflect 
upon  the  fact  that  France  is  now  in  real- 
ity a  great  armed  camp,  that  its  people 
are  waiting  with  a  feverish  anxiety,  an 
intense  feeling  of  hope  and  fear,  for 
the  inevitable  hour  when  they  shall 
strike  the  great  blow  to  avenge  the 
humiliation  of  1S70  ;  when  one  remem- 
bers how  intensely  martial  is  the  spirit 
of  the  whole  nation,  how  it  is  yearning 
for  its  old  supremacy  and  the  glory  that 
was  dimmed  at  Gravelotte  and  Sedan, 
and  at  the  same  time  recalls  how  effusive 
the  French  temperament  is,  it  is  simply 
marvellous  to  find    the  singers  of  the 


people's  songs  silent  on  the  one  theme 
that  lies  closest  to  every  patriotic  French- 
man's heart.  No  ballads  revile  the 
hated  Prussian  ;  no  martial  songs  call 
for  the  hastening  of  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing  ;  no  new  B6ranger  puts  into  the, 
lyrics  of  the  street  the  fierce  longing 
that  throbs  in  the  pulses  of  so  many 
millions.  This  very  silence,  ominous, 
universal,  is  the  most  profoundly  im- 
pressive evidence  of  the  intensity  of  the 
flame  that  needs  no  outward  fanning  to 
keep  it  in  a  glow.  *'  The  shallows  mur- 
mur, but  the  deeps  are  dumb  ;"  and  the 
underlying  thought  seems  to  be  this  : 
that  to  recall  the  horrors  of  1870  would 
be  humiliating,  unbearable ;  while  to 
sing  of  what  all  hope  for  in  the  future 
would  be  only  to  play  the  braggart's  part 
in  the  face  of  possibilities  that  make  the 
lightest  spirit  shrink  back  with  awe  from 
their  contemplation. 

I  have  said  that  there  is  scarcelv  a 
trace  in  any  popular  song  of  the  spirit 
of  revanche  ;  yet  here  and  there  a  word, 
a  phrase,  or  a  turn  of  expression  reveals  it 
as  by  a  flash.  One  of  the  most  striking 
illustrations  of  this,  and  perhaps  the 
boldest,  is  found  in  the  Marchc  dcs 
Treize  Jours ^  a  song  that  was  sung  all 
over  France  not  very  long  ago.  It  is 
professedly  only  a  comic  song,  narrating 
the  amusing  experiences  of  a  r^scrviste 
who  goes  into  camp  to  perform  his  thir- 
teen days  of  required  military  service  ; 
but  the  last  verse  strikes  a  different 
note  : 

Quand  les  treiz'  jours  sont  terminus 
L'g6n6ral  nous  dit :  **  J*  vous  r'mercie, 
Vous  eles  dign's  de  vos  ain^s  ! 
A  I'appel  sacr6  de  la  Patrie 

Tous  vousviendrez 

El  me  direz  : 

**  *  Les  Treize  Jours  ne  tremblent  pas  ! 

Pour  repousser  les  hordes  ^trang^res 

Nous  saurons  tous  dans  les  combats 

Nous  baitr'  comm'  de  vieux  militaires  1' " 

Puis  nous  montrant  notre  drapeau 

•*  Sachez  mourir,"  dil-il,  **  pour  sa  defense  !" 

Et  I'g^n^ral  ^levant  son  chapeau. 

Nous  dit  *•  A  bientot  !     Vive  la  France  I" 

There  is  a  world  of  meaning  to  every 
F'renchman  in  that  a  bientdt ! 

Another  of  the  recent  popular  songs 
in  France  is  also  very  significant — this 
one  not  for  its  words,  but  for  its  music. 
It  is  a  song  that  I  have  already  men- 
tioned— Plre  la  Victoire — first  sung  by 
Paulus  at  the  Eldorado  in  the  winter  of 
1S91-92.  The  words  are  nothing — the 
reverie  of  an  old  soldier  ;  but  the  music. 
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arranged  by  Louis  Ganne  for  military 
bands,  is  in  a  way  a  wonderfully  effec- 
tive thing,  a  sort  of  cantata,  whose  mean- 
ing all  France  interpreted  at  once.  It 
oi)ens  with  a  roll  of  drums  and  a  trum- 
pet call,  as  heralding  the  military  char- 
acter of  its  motif.  Then  comes  a  long 
strain  of  melancholy  music,  sombre, 
pathetic,  rising  almost  into  a  wail, 
though  still  marked  by  the  military  ac- 
cent. To  the  listener  it  depicts  France 
in  her  humiliation,  beaten  to  her  knees 
by  the  merciless  invader,  betrayed,  de- 
spairing. Then,  as  the  music  almost 
dies  away,  the  muffled  drums  roll  stead- 
ily, and  a  firmer  note  is  struck.  France 
lives.  The  years  of  patience,  of  sacri- 
fice, of  preparation  have  come.  Strong 
er  and  clearer,  the  music  swells  again 
into  a  noble  march,  strong,  confident. 


courageous.  Clearer  and  bolder  ring 
out  the  notes,  faster  and  faster  and  rich- 
er and  grander  are  the  harmonies. 
France  is  once  more  herself,  puissant, 
girt  for  battle,  invincible.  The  hour 
has  struck,  and  a  storm  of  drums  over- 
whelms the  ear  in  a  great  crash  of  mar- 
tial melody,  with  the  trumpets  once 
more  ringing  out,  this  time  exultant  in 
the  fierce  joy  of  victory  !  It  is  the  musi- 
cal apotheosis  of  ia  revanche.  Profes- 
sional musicians  may  call  it  a  poor 
thing,  but  when  rendered  by  a  fine 
military  band,  as  I  have  often  heard  it, 
it  has  always  seemed  to  me  inexpressibly 
thrilling  ;  and  with  its  hidden  meanings 
it  must  quicken  the  pulse  and  stir  the 
blood  of  every  one  who  loves  France  and 
her  chivalrous  people. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck. 


NUIT   DE   SEPTEMBRE. 

La  nuit  est  pleine  de  silence, 

Et  dans  une  etrange  lueur, 
Et  dans  une  douce  indolence. 

La  lune  dort  comme  une  fleur. 

Parmi  les  rochers,  dans  le  sable. 

Sous  les  grands  puis,  d'un  calme  amer, 

Surgit  mon  amour  perissable — 
Faim  de  tes  yeux,  soif  de  ta  chair. 

Je  suis  ton  amant,  et  ta  blonde 
Gorge  tremble  sous  mon  baiser, 

Et  le  feu  de  Tamour  monde 

Nos  deux  coeurs  sans  les  apaiser. 


Rien  ne  pent  durer,  mais  ta  bouche 
Est  telle  qu'un  fruit  fait  de  sang  ; 

Tout  passe,  mais  ta  main  me  touche, 
Et  je  me  donne  en  fremissant. 

Tes  yeux  verts  me  regardent  :  j'aime 
Le  clair  de  lune  de  tes  yeux, 

Et  je  ne  vois  dans  le  ciel  meme 
Que  ton  corps  rare  et  radieux. 


George  Moore. 


THE  BOOKMAN. 


MAUK1CI-:   MAETERLINCK   AT   IK^ME. 


The  character  and  expression  iif  Mau- 
rice Maeterlinck  are  not  easy  to  analyst 
nor  to  describe  with  a  few  bold  strokes 


of  (iiialities  that 
personality  of  a 
flection    of     the 


the  ego — the 
umiekhly,  like  a  pale  re- 
iiidividual  character 
which,  vague  and  pro- 
ion  nd  at  the  same  time, 
distinguishes  his  artis- 
tic inspirations.  Con- 
sequently if  his  differ- 


ent   works 


clei 


(if  the  pen.  Quite  cunirary  to  that 
which  is  ordinarily  seen  in  an  artist,  who 
often  represents  in  his  person  and  in  his 
life  the  antipodes  of  that  which  he  is  in 
his  works,  the  young  Uelpian  symbolist 
has  in  himself — in  his  physiognomy  first 

above  all,  perhaps  in  the  accumulation 


only  to  a  restricted 
number  of  select  and 
initiated  spirits,  su  in- 
deed his  speech,  his  ex- 
pression, and  his  ex- 
terior personality  do 
not  reveal  more  quick- 
ly the  secret  of  a  soul 
that  you  persist,  how- 
ever, in  wishing  to 
probe,  because  vou 
feel  that  it  is  worth 
the  trouble. 

But  one  does  not 
wish  general  impres- 
sions, and,  above  all, 
psychic  impressions. 
One  wishes  precise  in- 
dications, clear  de- 
scriptions, a  sort  of 
passport  that  includes 
besides  the  lines  of  his 
face,  the  modus  vivcndi 
of  the  artist. 

First  of  all  there  is 
not  the  slightest  ro- 
mance in  the  genesis 
of  the  artistic  growth 
of  this  young  spirit, 
not  the  least  eccentri- 
city in  his  manner,  in 
his  dress,  in  his  speech, 
or  in  his  way  of  living 
to  furnish  entertain- 
ment to  the  readers  of 
the  Piincsif  Afuleinc. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck 
was  bom  at  Ghent  in 
the  autumn  of  the  year 
1.S62,  in  a  purely  Ghentish  family,  into 
which,  perhaps,  since  he  has  certain  bril- 
liant traits,  some  drops  of  Spanish  blood 
have  entered.  He  is  sprung  from  burgh- 
er stock  from  the  upper  provincial  burgh- 
er class  that  in  Kurope  still  incarnates  in 
itself  the  immobile  prejudices  that  kill, 
Maeterlinck    has    a    brother    who   is   a 
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y,  and  he  himself  is  a  lawyer,  a 
ion  he  occupies  to  meet  the  ordi- 
exigencies  that  demand  that  you 
a  classified  profession.  But  as  he 
»lf  says  quaintly,  **  That  doesn't 
;rme.'* 

i  life  began  like  that  of  all  who  are 
ard  pressed  by  the  struggle  for  ex- 
:e.  The  young  man  attended  the 
t  College  in  the  most  orthodox 
3lic  city  of  all  Belgium.  While 
he  sacrificed  the 
'  of  mathematics 
at  of  literature, 
ilong  with  other 
ades  indulged  in 
lile  inspirations 
r  the  cover  of  his 
.  desk  during  the 
•ra  class.  These 
:  up  the  sum  of 
college  pecca- 
ts.  But  all  this 
acterization  is 
faeterlinck,  who 
ibly  more  than 
)ne  else  was  un- 
ious  of  what  he 
td  to  be  or  was 
to  be,  and  did 
;el  himself  really 
id  to  scale  the 
its  until  he  met 
aris,  where  he 
a  year,  the  great 

yet  unknown 
r,  Villiers  de 
Adam.  Qf  this 
rable  poet,  whom 

has  known  so 
during  so  many 
,  the  young  au- 
of  L*  Intruse 
:s  with  a  respect 
an  enthusiasm 
redound  greatly 
\  credit. 

ring  this  year  he  was  truly  the 
lyte,  the  spiritual  son  of  this  ele- 

mind,  and  you  can  thus  naturally 
in  the  li^ht  that  then  came  along 
roper  lines  to  the  young  citizen  of 
t.  He  returned  to  his  native  Flan- 
nspired  with  a  new  spirit,  and,  fa- 
d  by  a  possibility  of  interior  isola- 
he  was  able  soon  to  forget  the  hos- 
igly,  and  narrow  cage  wherein  the 
5  of  his  compatriots  were  housed. 
a  quite  convinced  that  on  the  banks 
e    solitary  canals,   on    the   waste 


stretches  that  shut  them  in,  and  in  the 
silence  of  a  city  almost  inanimate,  he 
caught  his  manner  of  reserve,  almost  of 
disdain  for  noise  and  bustle,  which  is  the 
characteristic  trait  of  his  physiognomy 
and  which  inspires  the  tone  of  his  work. 
The  profession  of  lawyer  was  indeed 
the  one  least  suited  to  this  thinker  with 
closed  lips,  who  has  almost  nothing  to 
say  to  you. 

Almost  always  the  human  mind,   in 


A'  ii^Olu  ftttiifiji<i 


d^ 


^ 


elLtji,  ^ 


CtMte 


"Xd.^.'ft^^A- e«^«.«.£^     £.t 
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order  to  creep  out  of  its  shell,  needs 
some  intellectual  aid  to  teach  it  to  make 
use  of  itself.  In  his  case  this  was  done 
by  the  reading  of  a  very  beautiful  book, 
Lcs  FlaireurSy  by  Van  Lerberghe,  an- 
other writer  of  Ghent,  who  directly 
prompted  in  Maeterlinck  the  courage  to 
write  his  first  book,  in  which  he  broke 
away  from  his  young  contemporaries. 

His  literary  life  began  thus  in  a  city, 
in  a  family,  in  a  milieu^  which  ought  not 
to  have  distracted  him  at  all  from  that 
which  he  was  going  to  see,  from  that 


( 
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which  he  was  about  to  observe  in  the 
heart  of  visible  things.  Here  he  showed 
a  characteristic  touch.  Like  all  young 
writers,  he  had  neither  money  nor  a 
publisher.  Then,  in  quite  an  original 
manner,  he  himself  printed,  with  a  press 
that  one  of  his  friends  owned,  the  first 
work  that  revealed  him,  and  he  turned 
the  mechanism  that  gave  us  the  verses 
entitled  Terres  Chaudes, 

The  deserved  but  noisy  and  somewhat 
snobbish  fame  that  sprang  up  suddenly 
and  universally  about  his  first  writings, 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  have  been 
circulated  abroad  and  translated  in  both 
hemispheres,  even  among  people  of  far 
different  genius,  have  destroyed  in  the 
poet  from  Ghent  neither  his  love  of  ac- 
quisition nor  his  very  sympathetic  sim- 
plicity, nor  (and  I  have  been  able  to  note 
it  with  joy)  the  artist's  disdainful  dig- 
nity. 

As  in  his  childhood,  he  still  lives  with 
his  parents  during  the  winter  in  an  or- 
dinary city  house  in  a  modern  quarter 
of  Ghent,  where  the  most  ingenious  re- 
porter would  not  be  able  to  glean  the 
smallest  suggestive  description.  A  hid- 
eous dark-green  wall-paper,  covered 
with  enormous  golden  lilies,  still  makes 
my  eyelids  wink  even  at  the  thought  of 
it.  The  dark-green  paper  speaks  much 
of  the  young  poet's  resignation  to  ex- 
ternal things.  In  the  summer  he  accom- 
panies his  family  to  Oostacker,  several 
miles  distant  from  Ghent.  Here,  in  a 
Flemish  cottage,  he  dreams,  he  thinks, 
he  reads,  and  he  writes.  He  walks  a 
great  deal  also,  and  accuses  himself  of 
never  hesitating  to  relinquish  his  pen  in 
favour  of  the  bright  sunshine.  Maeter- 
linck adds  that  he  is  an  early  riser,  wak- 
ing at  6  o'clock,  that  he  is  sociable  or 
silent,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  that  his 
habits  of  writing  are  quite  irregular. 

He  does  not  improvise  ;  besides  an 
improviser  could  not  have  the  depth  of 
expression  which  is  becoming  more  and 
more  pronounced  even  in  his  articles  for 
papers  and  reviews.  And  so,  if  I  can- 
not point  out  to  you  in  Maeterlinck's 
process  of  work  anything  particularly 
startling,  nor  in  the  history  of  his  life 
any  journalistic  distinction,  nor  in  his 
daily  habits  any  stupid  preoccupation 
to  make  him  remarked,  you  must  know 
that  the  author  of  Les  AveugUs  is  phys- 
ically a  most  solidly  built  person,  and 
the  least  nervous  artist  in  the  world. 
A  contrary  report  is  current,  I  know. 


He  is  quite  tall,  and  his  whole  body 
breathes  out  health  and  perfect  poise. 
The  Flemish  breadth  of  shoulder  has 
stamped  his  race.  Nothing  is  more 
truly  healthful  than  his  physical  being, 
nothing  more  calm,  more  thoughtful, 
and  even  more  cold,  in  the  sense  a  little 
erroneous  that  is  given  to  this  word, 
physiologically  speaking.  Poise  is 
there,  and  perhaps  also  that  which  you 
could  call  self-possession.  His  Flemish 
blood  would  lie  if  it  had  not  stamped 
on  his  face  this  mixture  of  disdain  and 
of  a  fierce  and  concentrated  expression 
— a  characteristic  of  his  countrymen — 
and  he  would  be  false  to  Belgium,  in 
his  own  person,  if  he  did  not  add  to  this 
nature  a  little  latent  raillery,  the  quiet, 
provoking  satire  of  a  man  from  the 
demi-north  so  different  from  the  quick, 
light  malice  of  the  Gallo-Latin.  With 
these  general  traits  I  am  glad  to  remark 
the  deep  and  dreamy  melancholy  that 
softens  his  features,  and  a  smile  which 
is  very  genial  (for  his  mouth  could  not 
deceive),  refining  his  strong  Flemish 
jaw,  and  makes  young  and  almost  clear 
that  which  the  contemplative  expression 
conceals.  His  face  hardly  shows  his 
age,  and  yet,  like  almost  all  artists  of 
this  interesting  generation,  his  eyes  and 
forehead  show  the  advancing  growth  of 
spirituality.  To  complete  this  portrait, 
conceive  Maeterlinck  as  a  true  sports- 
man, skating  in  winter,  canoeing  in  sum- 
mer, and  bicycling  over  the  fertile  plains 
of  his  native  country.  This  constant 
exercise  is  the  explanation  of  his  good 
health — a  great  lesson  and  a  much  great- 
er example  to  his  inactive  young  con- 
temporaries. 

I  also  learned  during  a  flying  visit, 
that  which  you  will  find  singularly  bare 
of  sensational  detail,  that  in  the  country 
the  author  of  the  Sept  Princesses  is  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  agriculture.  To 
the  deductive  spirit  it  will  be  clearly 
evident  that  Maeterlinck  is  a  true  ob- 
server, and  is  always  working  when  he 
does  not  write,  thus  bringing  him  closer 
to  Nature  and  inhaling  the  sweet  secrets 
of  her  creative  power. 

This  new  genius,  whom  the  active 
would  call  quasi-indolent,  has  already 
published  a  great  number  of  works  in  a 
short  time.  I  have  added  here  the 
chronological  list  of  his  works,  which 
the  author  himself  gave  me,  and  in  it 
are  not  included  his  numerous  articles 
in  magazines,  papers,  and  reviews. 
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ou  must  have  read  the  very  curious 
ace  that  Maurice  Maeterlinck  has 
ten  for  the  superb  translation  of  your 
it  Emerson  done  by  a  woman,  a 
ch  Belgian,  who  is  everywhere  con- 
red  to  be  a  superior  intelligence, 
has  translated  into  French  your 
bund  American  thinker  without 
2      misinterpreting      the     original. 


There  is  a  great  harmony  between  the 
writer  of  this  preface  and  the  translator, 
which  makes  the  personal  value  of  each 
more  observable.  I  attach  to  this  arti- 
cle, which  recalls  only  in  a  vague  way, 
the  classic  **  interview,"  a  fragment  of 
the  writing  of  Maurice  Maeterlinck. 

MagdeUine  Pidoux, 


AN    AUTUMN    SONG. 

Is  this  world  the  same  world, 

That  thou  hast  known  before  ? 
Is  thy  heart  the  same  heart, 

That  sorrow  brooded  o'er  ? 

0  world,  so  kind,  so  beautiful, 
O  heart,  so  strong,  so  true, 

1  bid  you  sing  of  a  strange,  sweet  thing, 
Of  a  world  in  a  heart  made  new. 

Old  world,  old  world,  no  wonder  you  laugh, 

With  your  wealth  of  autumn  sheaves  ; 
No  wonder  your  forest  trees  rejoice 

In  their  myriad  falling  leaves  ! 
The  sheaves,  the  sheaves,  shall  be  garnered  in, 

Lest  the  children  cry  for  bread  ; 
For  the  leaves  ?     Let  them  die  !     They  have  lived  their  day. 

Let  them  now  live  their  night,  instead. 

Old  world,  we  know  Whose  hand's  at  the  helm 

Of  the  ship  that  carries  us  twain  ! 
Old  world,  who  cares  for  a  last  year's  leaf, 

When  spring  hath  come  again  ? 
Oh  !  a  myriad  leaves  on  a  single  tree, 

And  a  myriad  trees  in  the  land. 
And  a  myriad  griefs  in  each  human  heart : 

And  He  holdeth  them  all  in  His  hand  ! 


Is  this  world  the  old  world 
Thy  heart  was  troubled  o'er  ? 

Is  thy  heart  the  old  heart, 
Now  sorrow  broods  no  more  ? 

0  heart,  so  free,  so  loving-full, 
O  world,  so  glad,  so  true, 

1  give  you  a  song  for  the  whole  year  long. 

Of  a  world,  through  a  heart,  made  new. 


Katharine  Pearson  Woods, 
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DRUMSHEUGH'S   REWARD.* 

By  the  Author  of  "Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush." 


People  tell  us  that  if  you  commit  a 
secret  to  a  dweller  in  the  city,  and  exact 
pledges  of  faithfulness,  the  confidence 
will  be  proclaimed  on  the  housetops 
within  twenty-four  hours,  and  yet  no 
charge  of  treachery  can  be  brought 
against  your  friend.  He  has  simply 
succumbed  to  the  conflict  between  the 
habit  of  free  trade  in  speech  and  the 
sudden  embargo  on  one  article.  Secret 
was  engraved  on  his  face  and  oozed  from 
the  skirts  of  his  garments,  so  that  every 
conversational  detective  saw  at  a  glance 
that  the  man  was  carrying  treasure,  and 
seized  it  at  his  will. 

When  one  told  a  secret  thing  to  his 
neighbour  in  Drumtochty,  it  did  not 
make  a  ripple  on  the  hearer's  face,  and 
it  disappeared  as  into  a  deep  well.  *  *  Aye, 
aye"  was  absolutely  necessary  as  an  as- 
surance of  attention,  and  the  farthest  ex- 
pression of  surprise  did  not  go  beyond, 
**  That  wesna  chancy."  Whether  a 
Drumtochty  man  ever  turned  over  se- 
crets in  the  recesses  of  his  mind,  no  one 
can  tell,  but  when  Jamie  Soutar,  after 
an  hour's  silence,  one  evening  withdrew 
his  pipe  and  said  **  Sail"  with  marked 
emphasis,  it  occurred  to  me  that  he  may 
have  been  digesting  an  event.  Perhaps 
the  law  of  silence  was  never  broken  ex- 
cept once,  but  that  was  on  a  royal  scale, 
when  William  MacLure  indirectly  let  out 
the  romance  of  Drumsheugh's  love  to 
Marget  Howe,  and  afterwards  was  for- 
given by  his  friend. 

Marget  had  come  to  visit  the  doctor 
about  a  month  before  he  died,  bearing 
gifts,  and  after  awhile  their  conversa- 
tion turned  to  George. 

*'  Dinna  speak  aboot  ma  traivellin' 
tae  see  ye,"  Marget  said  ;  "  there's  no 
a  body  in  the  Glen  but  is  behaddit  tae 
ye,  an'  a'  can  never  forget  what  ye  did 
for  ma  laddie  yon  lang  simmer- time." 

"  A'  did  naethin',  an'  nae  man  can 
dae  muckle  in  that  waesome  tribble.  It 
aye  taks  the  cleverest  laddies  an'  the 
bonniest  lassies  ;  but  a'  never  hed  a 
heavier  hert  than  when  a'  saw  Geordie's 
face  that  aifternoon.  There's  nae  fecht- 
in'  decline." 

*  Sec  September  Bookman  for  the  first  part  of 
this  story,  entitled  **  Drumsheugh's  Love  Story." 


**  Ye  mak  ower  little  o'  yir  help,  doc- 
tor ;  it  wes  you  'at  savit  him  frae  pain 
an*  keepit  his  mind  clear.  Withoot  you 
he  cudna  hae  workit  on  tae  the  end  or 
seen  his  freends.  A'  the  Glen  cam  up 
tae  speir  for  him,  and  say  a  cheery  word 
tae  their  scholar. 

**  Did  a*  ever  tell  ye  that  Posty  wud 
gang  roond  a  gude  half  mile  oot  o'  his 
road  gin  he  hed  a  letter  for  Geordie 
juist  tae  pit  it  in  his  hands  himsel  ?  and 
Posty's  another  man  sin  then  ;  but  wha 
div  ye  think  wes  kindest  aifter  Domsie 
an'  versel  ?" 

*'  Wha  wes't  ?"  but  MacLure  lifted  his 
head,  as  if  he  had  already  heard  the 
name. 

**  Aye,  ye' re  richt,"  answering  the 
look  of  his  friend,  **  Drumsheugh  it 
wes,  an*  a'  that  simmer  he  wes  sae  gen- 
tle and  thochtfu'  the  Glen  wudna  hae 
kent  him  in  oor  gairden. 

*'  Ye've  seen  him  there  yersel,  but  wud 
ye  believe  *t,  he  cam  three  times  a  week, 
and  never  empty-handed.  Ae  day  it 
wud  be  some  tasty  bit  frae  Muirtown 
tae  gar  Geordie  eat,  another  it  wud  be 
a  buke  the  laddie  hed  wantit  tae  buy  at 
College,  an'  a  month  afore  Geordie  left 
us,  if  Drumsheugh  didna  come  up  ae 
Saiturday  wi*  a  parcel  he  hed  gotten  a' 
the  way  frae  London. 

*' *  Whatna  place  is  this,  George?' 
an'  he  taks  aff  the  cover  an*  holds  up 
the  picture.  It  wud  hae  dune  ye  gude 
tae  hae  seen  the  licht  in  the  laddie's  een. 
*  Athens,'  he  cried,  an*  then  he  reached 
oot  his  white  hand  tae  Drumsheugh,  but 
naethin'  wes  said. 

*'  They  were  at  it  the  hale  forenoon, 
Geordie  showin'  the  Temple  the  Greeks 
set  up  tae  Wisdom,  an'  the  theatre  in 
the  shadow  of  the  hill  whar  the  Greek 
prophets  preached  their  sermons  ;  an*  as 
a'  gied  oot  an'  in,  Geordie  wud  read  a 
bonnie  bit,  and  Domsie  himsel  cudna 
hae  been  mair  interested  than  Drums- 
heugh. The  deeiiv^  scholar  an'  the 
auld  fairmer.  ..." 

**  Aye,  aye,"  said  MacLure. 

**  Ae  story  Geordie  telt  me  never  ran 
dry  wi'  Drumsheugh,  an'  he  aye  askit 
tae  hear  it  as  a  treat  till  the  laddie  grew 
ower  sober — aboot  twa  lovers  in  the  auld 
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days,  that  were  divided  by  an  airm  o* 
the  sea,  whar  the  water  ran  in  a  constant 
spate,  and  the  lad  hed  tae  sweem  across 
tae  see  his  lass.  She  held  a  licht  on 
high  tae  guide  him,  an'  at  the  sicht  o't 
he  cared  naethin*  for  the  danger ;  but 
ae  nicht  the  cauld,  peetiless  water  gied 
ower  his  head,  and  her  torch  burned  oot. 
Puir  faithfu'  lass,  she  flung  hersel  into 
the  black  flood,  and  deith  jined  them 
where  there's  nae  partin'." 

••  Helikitthat,didhe?"  saidMacLure, 
with  a  tone  in  his  voice,  and  looking  at 
Marget  curiously. 

**  Best  o'  a'  the  ancient  things  George 
gied  him  in  the  gairden,  an'  ae  day  he 
nearly  grat,  but  it  wesna  for  their  deith. 

••  *  Na,  na,*  he  said  tae  George,  *  a' 
coont  him  happy,  for  he  hed  a  reward 
for  the  black  crossin'  ;  laddie,  mony  a 
man  wud  be  wuUin'  tae  dee  gin  he  wes 
luved.  What  think  ye  o'  a  man  fechtin' 
through  the  ford  a'  his  life  wi*  nae  kind- 
ly licht  ? ' 

**  Geordie  wes  wae  for  him,  an'  telt 
me  in  the  gloamin',  an'  it  set  me  think- 
in'.  Cud  it  be  that  puir  Drumsheugh 
micht  hae  luved  an'  been  refused,  an' 
naebody  kent  o't  ?  Nane  but  the  Al- 
michty  sees  the  sorrow  in  ika  heart,  an' 
them  'at  suffers  maist  says  least. 

'*  It  cam  tae  me  that  he  must  hae 
luved,  for  he  wes  that  conseederate  wi* 
Geordie,  sae  wummanlike  in  his  manner 
wi'  the  pillows  and  shawls,  sae  wilie  in 
findin'  oot  what  wud  please  the  laddie  ; 
he  learned  yon  in  anither  place  than 
Muirtown  Market.  Did  ye  .  .  .  ever 
hear  onything,  doctor  ?  It's  no  for 
clashin'  (gossip)  a'  wud  ask,  but  for 
peety  an'  his  gudeness  tae  ma  bairn." 

"  Is't  likely  he  wud  tell  ony  man, 
even  though  he  be  his  freend  ?"  and 
MacLure  fenced  bravely,  **  did  ye  hear 
naethin'  in  the  auld  days  when  ye  wes 
on  Drumsheugh  ?" 

*'  No  a  whisper  ;  he  wes  never  in  the 
mooth   o*   the  Glen,  an'  he  wesna  the 
same  then  ;  he  wes  quiet  and  couthy, 
ceevil  tae  a'  the  workin'  fouk  ;  there  wes 
nae  meanness  in  Drumsheugh  in  thae 
days.     A've  often  thocht  nae  man  in  a' 
the  Glen  wud  hae  made  a  better  hus- 
band tae  some  gude  wumman  than  that 
I  Drumsheugh.     It    passes    me    hoo    he 
i  turned   sae    hard  and   near  for   thiity 
I  years.     But    dinna    ye    think   the   rael 
\  Drumsheugh  hes  come  oot  again  ?" 
i     The  doctor  seemed  to  be  restraining 
speech. 


**  He's  no  an  ordinary  man,  whatever 
the  Glen  may  think,  * '  and  Marget  seemed 
to  be  meditating.  *  *  Noo  he  wudna  enter 
the  hoose,  an'  he  wes  that  agitat  that 
aince  when  a'  brocht  him  his  tea  he  let 
the  cup  drop  on  the  graivel.  Be  sure 
there's  twa  fouk  in  every  ane  o's — ae 
Drumsheugh  'at  focht  wi*  the  dealers 
an'  lived  like  a  miser,  an'  anither  that 
gied  the  money  for  Tammas  Mitchell's 
wife  an'  nursit  ma  laddie." 

MacLure  would  have  been  sadly  tried 
in  any  case,  but  it  was  only  a  week  ago 
Drumsheugh  had  made  his  confession. 
Besides,  he  was  near  the  end,  and  his 
heart  was  jealous  for  his  friend.  It 
seemed  the  worse  treachery  to  be  silent. 

**  There's  juist  ae  Drumsheugh,  Mar- 
get Hoo,  as  ye're  a  leevii^'  wumman, 
him  ye  saw  in  the  gairden,  Avha  wud  hae 
denied  himsel  a  meal  o'  meat  tae  get 
thae  pictures  for  yir  .  .  .  for  Geordie^ 

**  The  Glen  disna  ken  Drumsheugh, 
and  never  wuU  this  side  o'  the  grave," 
and  the  doctor's  voice  was  ringing  with 
passion,  and  something  like  tears  were 
in  his  eyes  ;  *'  but  gin  there  be  a  jidg- 
ment  an'  .  .  .  books  be  opened,  the'll 
be  ane  for  Drumtochty,  and  the  bravest 
page  in  it  'ill  be  Drumsheugh's. 

"  Ye're  astonished,  an'  it's  nae  wun- 
der" — for  the  look  in  Marget's  grey  eyes 
demanded  more — "  but  what  a'  say  is 
true.  It  hes  never  been  for  himsel  he's 
pinched  an'  bargained  ;  it  wes  for  .  .  . 
for  a  freend  he  wantit  tae  help,  an'  that 
wes  aye  in  tribble.  He  thocht  'at  it 
micht  .  .  .  hurt  his  freend'sfeelin's  and 
pit  him  tae  shame  in  his  pairish  gin  it 
were  kent,  so  he  took  the  shame  himsel. 
A'  daurna  tell  ye  mair,  for  it  wud  be 
brakin'  bonds  atween  man  and  man,  but 
ye've  herd  enouch  tae  clear  Drums- 
heugh's name  wi  ae  wumman." 

**  Mair  than  cleared,  doctor,"  and 
Marget's  face  glowed,  "  far  mair,  for 
ye've  shown  me  that  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  is  no  a  dead  letter  the  day,  an' 
ye've  lifted  the  clood  frae  a  gude  man. 
Noo  a'll  juist  hae  the  rael  Drumsheugh, 
Geordie's  Drumsheugh,"  and  again 
Marget  thanked  MacLure. 

For  the  moment  the  heroism  of  the 
deed  had  carried  her  away,  but  as 'she 
went  home  the  pity  of  it  all  came  over 
her.  For  the  best  part  of  his  life  had 
this  man  been  toiling  and  suffering,  all 
that  another  might  have  comfort,  and 
all  this  travail  without  the  recompense 
of  love.     What  patience,  humility,  ten- 
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derness,  sacrifice  lay  in  unsuspected  peo- 
ple. How  long  ?  .  .  .  Perhaps  thirty 
years,  and  no  one  knew,  and  no  one  said 
**  Well  done  !"  He  had  veiled  his  good 
deeds  well,  and  accepted  many  a  jest 
that  must  have  cut  him  to  the  quick, 
/target's  heart  began  to  warm  to  this 
'  unassuming  man  as  it  had  not  done 
even  by  Geordie's  chair^/ 

The  footpath  from  the  doctor's  to 
Whinnie  Knowe  passed  along  the  front 
of  the  hill  above  the  farm  of  Drum- 
sheugh,  and  Marget  came  to  the  cottage 
where  she  had  lived  with  her  mother  in 
the  former  time.  It  was  empty,  and  she 
went  into  the  kitchen.  How  home-like 
it  had  been  in  those  days,  and  warm, 
even  in  winter,  for  Drumsheugh  had 
made  the  wright  board  over  the  roof 
and  put  in  new  windows.  Her  mother 
was  never  weary  speaking  of  his  kind- 
ness, yet  they  were  only  working  peo- 
ple. The  snow  had  drifted  down  the 
wide  chimney  and  lay  in  a  heap  on  the 
hearth,  and  Marget  shivered.  The  sor- 
row of  life  came  upon  her — the  mother 
and  the  son  now  lying  in  the  kirkyard. 
Then  the  blood  rushed  to  her  heart 
again,  for  love  endures  and  triumphs. 
But  sorrow  without  love  .  .  .  her 
thoughts  returned  to  Drumsheugh, 
\whose  hearthstone  was  cold  indeed, 
ohe  was  now  looking  down  on  his  home, 
set  in  the  midst  of  the  snow.  Its  cheer- 
lessness  appealed  to  her — the  grey  som- 
bre house  where  this  man,  with  his 
wealth  of  love,  lived  alone.  Was  not 
that  Drumsheugh  himself  crossing  the 
laigh  field,  a  black  figure  on  the  snow, 
with  his  dog  behind  him  .  .  .  going 
home  where  there  was  none  to  welcome 
him  .  .  .  thinking,  perhaps,  what  might 
have  been  ?  .  .  .  Suddenly  Marget 
stopped  and  opened  a  gate.  .  .  .  Why 
should  he  not  have  company  for  once  in 
his  lonely  life  ...  if  the  woman  he 
loved  had  been  hard  to  him,  why  should 
not  one  woman  whom  he  had  not  loved 
take  her  place  for  one  half  hour  ? 

When  Drumsheugh  came  round  the 
corner  of  the  farmhouses,  looking  old 
and  sad,  Marget  was  waiting,  and 
was  amazed  at  the  swift  change  upon 
him. 

**  Ye didna expect  me,"  she  said,  com- 
ing to  meet  him  with  the  rare  smile  that 
lingered  round  the  sweet  curves  of  her 
lips,  **  an*  maybe  it's  a  leeberty  a'm  tak- 
in'  ;  but  ye  ken  kindness  breaks  a'  bar- 
riers, an'    for  the   sake   o'    Geordie   a' 


cudna  pass  yir  hoose  this  nicht  withoot 
tellin'  that  ye  were  in  ma  hert." 

Drumsheugh  had  not  one  word  to  say, 
but  he  took  her  hand  in  both  of  his  for 
an  instant,  and  then,  (instead  of  going  in 
by  the  kitchen,  as  all  visitors  were 
brought,  save  pnly  the  minister  and 
Lord  Kilspindie^  he  led  Marget  round 
to  the  front  door  with  much  ceremony. 
It  was  only  in  the  lobby  he  found  his 
tongue,  and  still  he  hesitated,  as  one 
overcome  by  some  great  occasion. 

**  Ye  sud  be  in  the  parlour,  Marget 
Hoo,  but  there's  no  been  a  fire  there  for 
mony  a  year  ;  wull  ye  come  intae  ma 
ain  bit  room  ?  .  .  .  A'  wud  like  tae  see 
ye  there,"  and  Marget  saw  that  he  was 
trembling,  as  he  placfed  her  in  a  chair 
before  the  fire. 

**  Ye  were  aince  in  this  room,"  he  said, 
and  now  he  was  looking  at  her  wist- 
fully ;  "  div  ye  mind  ?  it's  lang  syne." 

"  It  wes  when  a*  cam  tae  pay  oor  rent 
afore  we  flitted,  and  ye  hed  tae  seek  for 
change,  an'  a'  thocht  ye  were  angry  at 
oor  leavin'." 

"  No  angry,  na,  na,  a'  wesna  angry 
...  it  cuist  me  half  an  oor  tae  find 
some  siller,  an'  a'  the  time  ye  were  sit- 
tin'  in  that  verra  chair  .  .  .  that  wes 
the  Martinmas  ma  mither  deed  ...  ye 
'ill  no  leave  withoot  yir  tea." 

After  he  had  gone  to  tell  Leezbeth  of 
his  guest,  Marget  looked  round  the 
room,  with  its  worn  furniture,  its  bare- 
ness and  comfortlessness.  /This  was  all 
he  had  to  come  to  on  a  Friday  night 
when  he  returned  from  market  ;  out  and 
in  here  he  would  go  till  he  died/  One 
touch  of  tenderness  there  was'  in  the 
room,  a  portrait  of  his  mother  above  the 
mantelpiece,  and  Marget  rose  to  look  at 
it,  for  she  had  known  her,/ a  woman  of 
deep  and  silent  affection.  A  letter  was 
lying  open  below  the  picture,  and  this 
title,  printed  in  clear  type  at  the  head, 
caught  Marget's  eye  : 

"  Macfarlane  and  Robertson,  Writers, 

Kilspindie  Buildings, 
Muirtown." 

Marget's  heart  suddenly  stood  still, 
for  it  was  the  firm  that  sent  the  season- 
able remittances  from  Whinnie's  cousin. 
This  cousin  had  always  been  a  mystery 
to  her,  forlWhinnie  could  tell  little  about 
him,  and;  the  writers  refused  all  informa- 
tion whatever,  allowing  them  to  suppose 
that  he  was  in  America,  and  chose  to 
give  his  aid  without  communication.    It 
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curred  to  her  that  very  likely  he 
raid  of  them  hanging  on  a  rich 
n,  and  there  were  times  when  she 
dignant  and  could  not  feel  grate- 
this  generosity.  Other  times  she 
nged  to  send  a  letter  in  her  name 
hinnie*s,  telling  him  how  his  gifts 
^htened  their  life  and  kept  them 
:e  and  honesty  at  Whinnie  Knowe  ; 
le  lawyers  had  discouraged  the 
nd  she  had  feared  to  press  it. 
t  if  this  had  all  been  a  make-be- 
md  there  had  been  no  cousin  .  .  . 
had  been  Drumsheugh  who  had 
;  all.  .  .  .  Was  this  the  object  of 
^crifice  .  .  .  to  keep  a  roof  above 
leads  .  .  .  and  she  had  heard 
iscalled  for  a  miser  and  said  noth- 

.  how  could  she  look  him  in  the 
.  .  no,  she  was  sure  of  it,  al- 
i  there  was  no  proof.  ...  A  grey 
lad  been  gathering  all  the  after- 
1  her  mind,  and  now  the  sun  had 
md  everything  was  light. 

moment  he  might  come  in,  and 
ist  know  for  certain  ;  but  it  was 
jth  that  entered  to  lay  the  tea, 
I  harder  than  ever,  and  evidently 

no  call  for  this  outbreak  of  hos- 
r. 

le  maister's  gaen  upstairs  tae  clean 
,"  said  the  housekeeper,  with  a 
tion  of  contempt.  **  A'  saw  nae- 
rrang  wi'  him  masel."  But  Leez- 
as  not  one  that  could  move  Mar- 
anger  at  any  time,  and  now  she 
aiting  for  the  sight  of  Drums- 
s  face. 

came  in  twenty  years  younger 
he  had  seen  him  in  that  dreary 
ind,  speaking  to  her  as  if  she  had 
he  Countess  of  Kilspindie,  asked 
pour  out  the  tea. 

iimsheugh,"  and  he  started  at  the 
:  earnestness,  **  before  a'  sit  doon 
table  there's  ae  question  a*  have 
c  an*  ye  maun  answer.  Ye  may 
me  a  forward  wumman,  an*  ma 
>n  may  seem  like  madness,  but  it's 
intae  ma  mind,  an'  a'll  hae  nae 
I  it's  settled." 

jet's  courage  was  near  the  failing 
truck  her  how  little  she  had  to  go 
1  how  wild  was  her  idea  ;  but  it 
3  late  to  retreaty  and  she  also  saw 
ror  on  his  face. 

nsheugh    stood    silent,   his   eyes 
»n   her  face,  and  his  hand  tight- 
a  the  back  of  a  chair/ 
t  you  .  .  .  are  ye  the  freend  'at 


hes  helped  ma  man  an'  me  through  a* 
oor  tribbles  ?" 

Had  he  been  prepared  for  the  ordeal, 
or  had  she  opened  with  a  preface,  he 
would  have  escaped  somehow,  but  all 
his  wiles  were  vain  before  Marget's 
eyes. 

**  Ye  were  wi'  William  MacLure,"  and 
Drumsheugh 's  voice  quivered  with  pas- 
sion, **  an'  he  telt  ye.  A'll  never  forgie 
him,  no,  never,  nor  speak  ae  word  tae 
him  again,  though  he  be  the  best  man 
in  a'  the  Glen,  an'  ma  dearest  freend." 

"  Dinna  blame  Doctor  MacLure,  for  a* 
he  did  wes  in  faithfulness  an'  luve," 
and  Marget  told  him  how  she  had  made 
her  discovery  ;  "  but  why  sud  ye  be 
angry  that  the  fouk  ye  blessed  at  a  sair 
cost  can  thank  ye  face  tae  face  ?*  * 

Marget  caught  something  about  *'\ 
pund  or  twa,"  but  it  was  not  easy  to 
hear,  for  Drumsheugh  had  gone  over  to 
the  fireplace  and  turned  away  his  face. 

**  Mony  punds  ;  but  that's  the  least 
o't ;  it's  what  ye  paid  for  them  a*  thae 
years  o*  savin',  and  what  ye  did  wi' 
them,  a'm  rememberin'.  Weelum  micht 
never  hev  hed  a  hoose  for  me,  an'  a* 
micht  never  hev  hed  ma  man,  an*  he 
micht  hae  gaen  oot  o'  Whinnie  Knowe 
and  been  brokenherted  this  day  hed  it  no 
been  for  you. 

**  Sic  kindness  as  this  hes  never  been 
kent  in  the  Glen,  an'  yet  we're  nae  blude 
tae  you,  nor  mair  than  onybody  in  the 
pairish.  Ye  'ill  lat  me  thank  ye  for  ma 
man  an'  Geordie  an'  masel',  an'  ye  'ill 
tell  me  hoo  ye  everthocht  o'  showin*  us 
sic  favour."  Marget  moved  over  to 
Drumsheugh  and  laid  her  hand  on  him 
in  entreaty.  He  lifted  his  head  and 
looked  her  in  the  face. 

"  Marget  !"  and  then  she  understood. 

He  watched  the  red  flow  over  all  her 
face  and  fade  away  again,  and  the  tears 
fill  her  eyes  and  run  down  her  cheeks^ 
before  she  looked  at  him  steadily,  and 
spoke  in  a  low  voice  that  was  very  sweet. 

"  A'  never  dreamed  o'  this,  an'  a'm 
not  worthy  o'  sic  luve,  whereof  I  hev 
hed  much  fruit  an'  ye  hev  only  pain." 

"  Ye're  wrang,  Marget,  for  the  joy 
hes  gien  ower  the  pain,  an'  a've  hed  the 
greater  gain.  Luve  roosed  me  tae  wark 
an*  fecht  wha  micht  hae  been  a  ne'er- 
dae-weel.  Luve  savit  me  frae  greed  o* 
siller  an*  a  hard  hert.  Luve  kept  me 
clean  in  thocht  an*  deed,  for  it  was  ever 
Marget  by  nicht  an*  day.  If  a'm  a  man 
the  day,  ye  did  it,  though  ye  micht  never 
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hae  kent  it.  It's  little  a*  did  for  ye,  but 
ye*ve  dune  a* thing  for  me  .  .  .  Marget.*' 
After  a  moment  he  went  on  : 
**  Twenty  year  ago  a*  cudna  hae 
spoken  wi*  ye  safely,  nor  taken  yir 
man's  hand  withoot  a  grudge  ;  but 
there's  nae  sin  in  ma  luve  this  day,  and 
a'  wudna  be  ashamed  though  yir  man 
h^jard  me  say,  *  A'  luve  ye,  Marget.'  " 
/  He  took  her  hand  and  made  as  though 
he  would  have  lifted  it  to  his  lips,  but 
as  he  bent  she  kissed  him  on  the  fore- 
head. **  This,"  she  said,  **  for  yir  great 
and  faithfu'  luve^y 

/  They  talked  of  many  things  at  tea, 
with  joy  running  over  Drumsheugh's 
heart ;  and  then  they  spoke  of  Geordie 


all  the  way  across  the  moor,  on  which 
the  moon  was  shining.  They  parted  at 
the  edge,  where  Marget  could  see  the 
lights  of  her  home,  and  Drumsheugh 
caught  the  sorrow  of  her  face,  for  him 
that  had  to  go  back  alone  to  an  empty 
house. 

*'  Dinna  peety  me,  Marget ;  a've  hed 
ma  reward,  an*  a'm  mair  than  content." 

On  reaching  home,  he  opened  the 
family  Bible  at  a  place  that  was  marked, 
and  this  was  what  he  read  to  himself : 
**  They  which  shall  be  accounted  worthy 
.  .  .  neither  marry  nor  are  given  in  mar- 
riage .  .  .  but  are  as  the  angels  of  God 
in  heaven." 

Jan  Madaren. 


ON    LITERARY   CONSTRUCTION. 


II. 

There  are  some  questions  of  construc- 
tion in  novels  connected  with  this  main 
question  of  the  really  narrative  or  par- 
tially dramatic  form  of  construction,  of 
the  directness  or  complication  of  ar- 
rangement. One  of  these  is  the  ques- 
tion of  what  I  would  call  the  passive  de- 
scription, by  which  I  mean  the  setting 
up,  as  it  were,  of  an  elaborate  landscape, 
or  other  background,  before  the  charac- 
ters are  brought  on  the  stage.  The  ex- 
pression I  have  just  used,  **  brought  on 
the  stage,"  shows  you  that  I  connect 
this  particular  mode  of  proceeding  with 
the  novel  in  scenes.  And  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that,  once  the  writer  allows 
himself  to  think  of  any  event  happening 
as  it  would  on  the  stage,  he  will  also 
wish  to  prepare  a  suitable  background, 
and,  moreover,  most  often  a  chorus  and 
set  of  supernumeraries  ;  a  background 
which,  in  the  reality,  the  principal  charac- 
ters would  perhaps  not  be  conscious  of, 
and  a  chorus  which,  also  in  the  reality, 
would  very  probably  not  contribute  in 
the  least  to  the  action.  Another  draw- 
back, by  the  way,  of  the  construction  in 
scenes  and  connecting  links  is,  that  per- 
sons have  to  be  invented  to  elicit  the 
manifestation  of  the  principal  person- 
age's qualities  :  you  have  to  invent  epi- 
sodes to  show  the  good  heart  of  the 
heroine,  the  valour  of  the  hero,  the 
pedantry   of    the    guardian,    etc.,    and 


meanwhile  the  real  action  stops ;  or, 
what  is  much  worse,  the  real  action  is 
most  unnaturally  complicated  by  such 
side  business,  which  is  merely  intended 
to  give  the  reader  information  that  he 
either  need  not  have  at  all,  or  ought  to 
get  in  some  more  direct  way.  Note 
that  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  an  episode  like  that  of 
the  gallows  on  the  road  to  Pilrig,  which 
is  intended  to  qualify  the  whole  story 
by  inducing  a  particular  frame  of  mind 
in  the  reader,  and  an  episode  like  that 
of  Dorothea  fin  MiddlemarcH)  sharing 
her  jewels  with  her  sister  on  the  very 
afternoon  of  Mr.  Casaubon's  first  ap)- 
pearance,  and  which  is  merely  intended 
to  give  the  reader  necessary  information 
about  Dorothea  ;  information  that  might 
have  been  quite  simply  conveyed  by 
saying,  whenever  it  was  necessary, 
"  Now  Dorothea  happened  to  be  a  very 
ascetic  person,  with  a  childishly  delib- 
erate aversion  to  the  vanities."  This 
second  plan  would  have  connected  Doro- 
thea's asceticism  with  whatever  feelings 
and  acts  really  sprang  from  it  ;  while 
the  first  plan  merely  gives  you  a  feeling 
of  too  many  things  happening  in  one 
day,  and  of  Mr.  Casaubon  appearing, 
not  simply  as  a  mere  new  visitor,  but  as 
the  destined  husband  of  Dorothea. 
For,  remember  that  the  reader  tends  to 
attribute  to  the  personages  of  a  book 
whatever  feelings  you  set  up  in  him,  so 
that,  if  you  make  the  reader  feel  that 
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ubon  is  going  to  be  the  bridegroom, 
also,  in  a  degree,  make  Dorothea 
that  Casaubon  is  to  be  the  bride- 
m.  And  that,  even  for  Dorothea, 
ther  precipitate. 

lother  question  of  construction  is 
Dne  I  should  call  the  question  of 
ipects.  The  retrospect  is  a  frequent 
:e  for  dashing  into  the  action  at 
,  and  putting  off  the  evil  day  of  ex- 
ling  why  people  are  doing  and  feel- 
ti  the  particular  way  in  which  we 
them,  on  the  rising  of  the  curtain. 
,  again,  is  a  dramatic  device,  being 
*d  nothing  but  the  narrative  to  or 
te  confidants  which  inevitably  takes 
;  in  the  third  or  fourth  scene  of  the 
act  of  a  French  tragedy,  with  the 
or  in  his  own  costume  taking  the 
i  of  the  nurse,  bosom  friend,  cap- 
of  the  guard,  etc.  The  use  of  this 
spect,  of  this  sort  of  folding  back 
e  narrative,  and  the  use  of  a  num- 
f  smaller  artifices  of  fore-shortening 
larrative,  seems  to  me  not  disagree- 
at  all  in  the  case  of  the  short  story. 
»hort  story  is  necessarily  much  more 
cial  than  the  big  novel,  owing  to 
ery  shortness,  owing  to  the  initial 
turalness  of  having  isolated  one 
e  action  or  episode  from  the  hun- 

others  influencing  it,  and  to  the 
turalness  of  having,  so  to  speak, 
:cd  everybody  to  be  an  orphan,  or 
ildless  widow  or  widower,  for  the 
of  greater  brevity.  And  the  short 
,  being  most  often  thus  artificially 
ed  and  isolated,  being  in  a  measure 
irtificially  selected  expression  of  a 
I  situation,  something  more  like  a 
I  or  little  play,  sometimes  actually 
\  by  the  discreet  display  of  well- 
5d-out  artifices.  While,  so  far  as  I 
ce,  the  big  novel  never  does. 
ere  is  yet  another  constructive  ques- 
about  the  novel — the  most  impor- 
question  of  all — whose  existence 
ay  mind  probably  does  not  even 
ict,  but  which,  I  am  sure,  exercises 

than  any  other  the  mind  of  any 
irho  has  attempted  to  write  a  nov- 
ven  as  the  layman,  contemplating 
rture,  is  apt  never  to  guess  how 
I  thought  has  been  given  to  deter- 
ig  the  place  where  the  spectator  is 
>scd  to  see  from,  whether  from 
5,  below,  from  the  right  or  the  left, 
n  what  perspective,  consequently, 
arious  painted  figures  are  to  ap- 
This  supreme  constructive  ques- 


tion in  the  novel  is  exactly  analogous 
to  that  question  in  painting ;  and  in  de- 
scribing the  choice  by  the  painter  of  the 
point  of  view,  I  have  described  also  that 
most  subtle  choice  of  the  literary  crafts- 
man :  choice  of  the  point  of  view  whence 
the  personages  and  action  of  a  novel  are 
to  be  seen.  For  you  can  see  a  person, 
or  an  act,  in  one  of  several  ways,  and 
connected  with  several  other  persons  or 
acts.  You  can  see  the  person  from  no- 
body's point  of  view,  or  from  the  point 
of  view  of  one  of  the  other  persons,  or 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  analytical, 
judicious  author.  Thus,  Casaubon  may 
be  seen  from  Dorothea's  point  of  view, 
from  his  own  point  of  view,  from  Ladis- 
law's  point  of  view,  or  from  the  point 
of  view  of  George  Eliot  ;  or  he  may  be 
merely  made  to  talk  and  act  without 
any  explanation  of  why  he  is  so  talking 
and  acting,  and  that  is  what  I  call  no- 
body's point  of  view.  Stories  of  adven- 
ture, in  which  the  mere  incident  is  what 
interests,  without  reference  to  the  psy- 
chological changes  producing  or  pro- 
duced by  that  incident,  are  usually  writ- 
ten from  nobody's  point  of  view.  Much 
of  Wilkie  Collins  and  Miss  Braddon  is 
virtually  written  from  nobody's  point  of 
view  ;  and  so  are  the  whole  of  the  old 
Norse  sagas,  the  greater  part  of  Homer 
and  the  Decameron^  and  the  whole  of 
Cinderella  and  Jack  the  Giant-Killer,  We 
moderns,  who  are  weary  of  psychology 
— for  poor  psychology  is  indeed  a  weari- 
ness— often  find  the  lack  of  point  of 
view  as  refreshing  as  plain  water  com- 
pared with  wine,  or  tea,  or  syrup.  But 
once  you  get  a  psychological  interest, 
once  you  want  to  know,  not  merely 
what  the  people  did  or  said,  but  what 
they  thought  or  felt,  the  point  of  view 
becomes  inevitable,  for  acts  and  words 
come  to  exist  only  with  reference  to 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  the  question 
comes.  Whose  thoughts  or  feelings  ? 

This  is  a  case  of  construction,  of  craft. 
But  it  is  a  case  where  construction  is 
most  often  determined  by  intuition,  and 
where  craft  comes  to  be  merged  in  feel- 
ing. For,  after  having  separated  the 
teachable  part  of  writing  from  the  un- 
teachable,  we  have  come  at  last  to  one 
of  the  thousand  places — for  there  are 
similar  places  in  every  question,  whether 
of  choice  of  single  words  or  of  construc- 
tion of  whole  books — where  the  teachable 
and  the  unteachable  unite,  where  craft 
itself  becomes  but    the  expression   of 
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genius.  So,  instead  of  trying  to  settle 
what  points  of  view  are  best,  and  how 
they  can  best  be  alternated  or  united, 
I  will  now  state  a  few  thoughts  of  mine 
about  that  which  settles  all  questions  of 
points  of  view,  and  alone  can  settle  them 
satisfactorily — the  different  kinds  of 
genius  of  the  novelist. 

I  believe  that  the  characters  in  a  nov- 
el which  seem  to  us  particularly  vital 
are  those  that  to  all  appearance  have 
never  been  previously  analysed  or  ra- 
tionally understood  by  the  author,  but 
are,  on  the  contrary,  those  which,  con- 
nected always  by  a  sort  of  similar  emo- 
tional atmosphere,  have  come  to  him  as 
realities — realities  emotionally  borne  in 
upon  his  innermost  sense. 

Mental  science  may  perhaps  some  day, 
by  the  operation  of  stored-up  impres- 
sions, of  obscure  hereditary  potentiali- 
ties, of  all  the  mysteries  of  the  subcon- 
sciousness, explain  the  extraordinary 
phenomenon  of  a  creature  being  appar- 
ently invaded  from  within  by  the  per- 
sonalities of  another  creature,  of  another 
creature  to  all  intents  and  purposes  im- 
aginary. The  mystery  is  evidently  con- 
nected, if  not  identical,  with  the  myste- 
rious conception — not  reasoned  out,  but 
merely  felt,  by  a  great  actor  of  another 
man's  movements,  tones  of  voice,  states 
of  feeling.  In  this  case,  as  in  all  other 
matters  of  artistic  activity,  we  have  all 
of  us,  if  we  are  susceptible  in  that  par- 
ticular branch  of  art  (otherwise  we 
should  not  be  thus  susceptible)  a  rudi- 
ment of  the  faculty  whose  exceptional 
development  constitutes  the  artist.  And 
thus,  from  our  own  very  trifling  experi- 
ence, we  can  perhaps,  certainly  not  ex- 
plain what  happens  to  the  great  novelist 
in  the  act  of  creation  of  his  great  char- 
acters, but  guess,  without  any  explana- 
tion, at  what  does  happen  to  him.  For, 
in  the  same  way  that  we  all  of  us,  how- 
ever rudimentally,  possess  a  scrap  in 
ourselves  of  the  faculty  which  makes 
the  actor  ;  so  also  we  possess  in  our- 
selves, I  think,  a  scrap  of  what  makes 
the  novelist  ;  if  we  did  not,  neither  the 
actor  nor  the  novelist  would  find  any  re- 
sponse in  us.  Let  me  pursue  this.  We 
all  possess,  to  a  certain  small  degree, 
the  very  mysterious  faculty  of  imitating, 
without  any  act  of  analysis,  the  gestures, 
facial  expression,  and  tone  of  voice  of 
other  people  ;  nay,  more,  of  other  peo- 
ple in  situations  in  which  we  have  never 
seen   them.     We   feel  that  they  move. 


look,  sound  like  that ;  we  feel  that,  un- 
der given  conditions,  they  would  neces- 
sarily move,  look,  and  sound  like  that. 
Why  they  should  do  so,  or  why  we 
should  feel  that  they  do  so,  we  have  no 
notion  whatever.  Apparently  because 
for  that  moment  and  to  that  extent  we 
are  those  people  :  they  have  impressed 
us  somehow,  so  forcibly,  at  some  time 
or  other,  they  or  those  like  them,  that  a 
piece  of  them,  a  pattern  of  them,  a  word 
(one  might  think)  of  this  particular  vi- 
tal spell,  the  spell  which  sums  up  their 
mode  of  being,  has  remained  sticking 
in  us,  and  is  there  become  operative.  I 
have  to  talk  in  allegories,  in  formulae 
which  savour  of  cabalistic  mysticism  ; 
but  I  am  not  trying  to  explain,  but 
merely  to  recall  your  own  experiences  ; 
and  I  am  sure  you  will  recognise  that 
these  very  mysterious  things  do  happen 
constantly  to  all  of  us. 

Now,  in  the  same  way  that  we  all 
feel,  every  now  and  then,  that  the  ges- 
tures and  expression  and  tones  of  voice 
which  we  assume  are  those  of  other  peo- 
ple and  of  other  people  in  other  circum- 
stances ;  so  likewise  do  we  all  of  us  oc- 
casionally feel  that  certain  ways  of  fac- 
ing life,  certain  reactions  to  life's  various 
contingencies — certain  acts,  answers, 
feelings,  passions — are  the  acts,  answers, 
feelings,  passions,  the  reactions  to  life's 
contingencies  of  persons  not  ourselves. 
We  say,  under  the  circumstances,  / 
should  do  or  say  so  and  so,  but  Tom, 
or  Dick,  or  Harry  would  do  or  say  such 
another  thing.  The  matter  would  be 
quite  simple  if  we  had  seen  Tom,  Dick, 
or  Harry  in  exactly  similar  circum- 
stances ;  we  should  be  merely  repeating 
what  had  already  happened,  and  our 
forecast  would  be  no  real  forecast,  but 
a  recollection.  But  the  point  is,  that 
we  have  not  seen  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry 
doing  or  saying  in  the  past  what  we  thus 
attribute  to  him  in  the  future.  The 
matter  would  also  be  very  simple  if  we 
attained  to  this  certainty  about  Tom, 
Dick,  or  Harry's  sayings  and  doings  by 
a  process  of  conscious  reasoning.  But 
we  have  not  gone  through  any  conscious 
reasoning  ;  indeed,  if  some  incredulous 
person  challenges  us  to  account  by  anal- 
ysis for  our  conviction,  we  are  most 
often  unable  to  answer  ;  we  are  occa- 
sionally even  absolutely  worsted  in  ar- 
gument. We  have  to  admit  that  we 
don't  know  why  we  think  so  ;  nay,  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  think  the  con- 
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trary  ;  and  yet  there,  down  in  our  heart 
of  hearts,  remains  a  very  strong  con- 
sciousness, a  consciousness  like  that  of 
our  own  existence,  that  Tom,  Dick,  or 
Harry  would,  or  rather  will,  or  rather 
— for  it  comes  to  that — does  say  or  do 
that  particular  thing.  If  subsequently 
Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry  is  so  perverse  as 
not  to  say  or  do  it,  that,  oddly  enough, 
does  not  in  the  least  obliterate  the  im- 
pression of  our  having  experienced  that 
he  did  say  or  do  it,  an  impression  inti- 
mate, warm,  unanalytical,  like  our  im- 
pressions of  having  done  or  said  certain 
things  ourselves.  The  discrepancy  be- 
tween what  we  felt  sure  must  happen 
and  what  actually  did  happen  is,  I 
think,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two 
persons  existing  under  the  same  name, 
but  both  existing  equally — Tom,  Dick, 
or  Harry  as  felt  by  himself,  and  Tom, 
Dick,  or  Harry  as  felt  by  us  ;  and  al- 
though the  conduct  of  these  two  persons 
may  not  have  happened  to  coincide,  the 
conduct  of  each  has  been  perfectly  or- 
ganic, inevitable  with  reference  to  his 
nature.  I  suppose  it  is  because  we  add 
to  our  experience,  fragmentary  as  it 
needs  must  be,  of  other  folk,  the  vital- 
ity, the  unity  of  life,  which  is  in  our- 
selves. I  suppose  that,  every  now  and 
then,  whenever  this  particular  thing  I 
am  speaking  of  happens,  we  have  been 
tremendously  impressed  by  something 
in  another  person — emotionally  im- 
pressed, not  intellectually,  mind  ;  and 
that  the  emotion,  whether  of  delight  or 
annoyance,  which  the  person  has  caused 
in  us,  in  some  way  grafts  a  portion  of 
that  person  into  our  own  life,  into  the 
emotions  which  constitute  our  life  ;  and 
that  thus  our  experience  of  the  person, 
and  our  own  increasing  experience  of 
ourselves,  are  united,  and  the  person 
who  is  not  ourselves  comes  to  live, 
somehow,  for  our  consciousness,  with 
the  same  reality,  the  same  intimate 
warmth,  that  we  do. 

I  hazard  this  explanation,  at  best  an 
altogether  superficial  one,  not  because 
I  want  it  accepted  as  a  necessary  pre- 
mise to  an  argument  of  mine,  but  be- 
cause it  may  bring  home  what  I  require 
to  make  very  clear — namely,  the  abso- 
lutely sympathetic,  unanalytic,  subjec- 
tive creation  of  characters  by  some  nov- 
elists, as  distinguished  from  the  rational, 
analytic,  objective  creation  of  characters 
by  other  novelists  ;  because  I  require  to 
distinguish  between  the  personage  who 


has  been  borne  in  upon  the  novelist's 
intimate  sense,  and  the  personage  who 
has  been  built  up  out  of  fragments  of 
fact  by  the  novelist's  intelligent  calcula- 
tion. Vasari,  talking  of  the  Farnesina 
Palace,  said  that  it  was  not  '*  built,  but 
really  born" — non  tnurato  ma  veramente 
nato.  Well,  some  personages  in  novels 
are  built  up,  and  very  well  built  up  ; 
and  some — some  personages,  but  how 
few  ! — are  really  born. 

Such  personages  as  are  thus  not  built 
up,  but  born,  seem  always  to  have  been 
born  (and  my  theory  of  their  coming 
into  existence  is  founded  on  this),  to 
have  been  born  of  some  strong  feeling 
on  the  part  of  their  author.  Sometimes 
it  is  a  violent  repulsion — the  strongest 
kind  of  repulsion,  the  organic  repulsion 
of  incompatible  temperaments,  which 
makes  it  impossible,  for  all  his  virtues, 
to  love  our  particular  Dr.  Fell  ;  the  rea- 
son why,  we  cannot  tell.  Our  whole 
nature  tingles  with  the  discomfort  which 
the  creature  causes  in  us.  Such  char- 
acters— I  take  them  at  random — are 
Tolstoy's  M.  Karenine  and  Henry 
James's  Olive  Chancellor.  But  the 
greater  number,  as  we  might  expect,  of 
these  really  born  creatures  of  unreality 
are  born  of  love^-of  the  deep,  unreason- 
ing, permeating  satisfaction,  the  unceas- 
ing ramifying  delight  in  strength  and 
audacity  ;  the  unceasing,  ramifying 
comfort  in  kindliness  ;  the  unceasing, 
ramifying  pity  towards  weakness — born 
of  the  emotion  which  distinguishes  the 
presence  of  all  such  as  are,  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  our  individual  nature  and 
theirs,  inevitably,  deeply,  undyingly  be- 
loved. These  personages  may  not  be 
lovable,  or  even  tolerable,  to  the  indi- 
vidual reader — he  may  thoroughly  de- 
test them.  But  he  cannot  be  indifferent 
to  them  ;  for,  born  of  real  feeling,  of 
the  strongest  of  real  feelings,  the  love 
of  suitable  temperaments,  they  are  real, 
and  awaken  only  real  feeling.  Such 
personages — we  all  know  them  ! — such 
personages  are,  for  instance,  Colonel 
Newcome,  Ethel  Newcome  ;  Tolstoy's 
Natacha,  Levine,  Anna,  Pierre  ;  Sten- 
dhal's immortal  Duchess  ;  and  those  two 
imperfect  creatures,  pardoned  because 
so  greatly  beloved,  Tom  Jones  and  Ma- 
non  Lescaut.  Their  power — the  power 
of  these  creatures  born  of  emotion,  of 
affinity,  or  repulsion — is  marvellous  and 
transcendent.  It  is  such  that  even  a 
lapse   into    impossibility — though    that 
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rarely  comes,  of  course — is  overlooked. 
The  life  in  the  creatures  is  such  that 
when  we  are  told  of  their  doing  per- 
fectly incredible  things — things  we  can- 
not believe  that,  being  what  they  were, 
they  could  have  done — they  yet  remain 
alive,  even  as  real  people  remain  alive 
for  our  feelings  when  we  are  assured 
that  they  have  done  things  which  ut- 
terly upset  our  conception  of  them. 
Look,  for  instance,  at  Mr.  James's  Olive 
Chancellor.  It  is  inconceivable  that  she 
should  have  ever  done  the  very  thing  on 
which  the  whole  book  rests — taken  up 
with  such  a  being  as  Verena  ;  yet  she 
lives.  Why  ?  Because  the  author  has 
realised  in  her  the  kind  of  temperament 
— the  mode  of  feeling  and  being  most 
organically  detestable  to  him  in  all 
womankind.  Look  again  at  Meredith's 
adorable  Diana.  She  could  not  have 
sold  the  secret,  being  what  she  was. 
Well,  does  she  fall  to  the  ground  ?  Not 
a  bit.  She  remains  and  triumphs,  be- 
cause she  triumphed  over  the  heart  of 
her  author.  There  is  the  other  class  of 
personage — among  whom  are  most  of 
the  personages  of  every  novel,  most  of 
the  companions  of  those  not  built  up, 
but  born  ;  and  among  whom,  I  think, 
are  all  the  characters  of  some  of  those 
whom  the  world  accounts  as  the  great- 
est philosophers  of  the  human  heart — 
all  the  characters,  save  Maggie  and 
Tom,  of  George  Eliot ;  all,  1  suspect, 
of  the  characters  of  Balzac. 

Such  are  the  two  great  categories  into 
which  all  novelists  may,  I  think,  be  di- 
vided, the  synthetic  and  the  analytic, 
those  who  feel  and  those  who  reason. 
According  as  he  belongs  to  one  category 
or  the  other,  the  novelist  will  make  that 
difficult  choice  about  points  of  view. 
The  synthetic  novelist,  the  one  who  does 
not  study  his  personages,  but  lives  them, 
is  able  to  shift  the  point  of  view  with 
incredible  frequency  and  rapidity,  like 
Tolstoy,  who  in  his  two  great  novels 
really  is  each  of  the  principal  persons 
turn  about ;  so  much  so,  that  at  first 
one  might  almost  think  there  was  no 
point  of  view  at  all.  The  analytic  nov- 
elist, on  the  contrary,  the  novelist  who 
does  not  live  his  personages,  but  studies 
them,  will  be  able  to  see  his  personages 
only  from  his  own  point  of  view,  telling 
one  what  they  are  (or  what  he  imagines 
they  are),  not  what  they  feel  inside 
themselves,  and,  at  most,  putting  him- 
self at  the  point  of  view  of  one  person- 


age or  two,  all  the  rest  being  given  from 
the  novelist's  point  of  view  ;  as  in  the 
case  of  George  Eliot,  Balzac,  Flaubert, 
and  Zola,  whose  characters  are  not  so 
much  living  and  suffering  and  changing 
creatures,  as  illustrations  of  theories  of 
life  in  general,  or  of  the  life  of  certain 
classes  and  temperaments. 

It  is  often  said  that  there  are  many 
more  wrong  ways  of  doing  a  thing  than 
right  ones.  I  do  not  think  this  applies 
to  the  novel,  or  perhaps  to  any  work  of 
art.  There  are  a  great  number  of  pos- 
sible sorts  of  excellent  novels,  all  very 
different  from  one  another,  and  appeal- 
ing to  different  classes  of  minds.  There 
is  the  purely  human  novel  of  Thackeray, 
and  particularly  of  Tolstoy — human  and 
absolutely  living  ;  and  the  analytic  and 
autobiographical  novel  of  George  Eliot, 
born,  as  regards  its  construction,  of  the 
memoir.  There  is  the  analytic,  socio- 
logical novel  of  Balzac,  studying  the 
modes  of  life  of  whole  classes  of  peo- 
ple. There  is  the  novel  of  Zola,  appar- 
ently aiming  at  the  same  thing  as  that 
of  Balzac,  but  in  reality,  and  for  all  its 
realistic  programme,  using  the  human 
crowd,  the  great  social  and  commercial 
mechanisms  invented  by  mankind — the 
shop,  the  mine,  the  bourgeois  house, 
the  Stock  Exchange — as  so  much  matter 
for  passionate  lyrism,  just  as  Victor 
Hugo  had  used  the  sea  and  the  cathe- 
dral. There  is  the  decorative  novel — 
the  fantastic  idyl  of  rural  life  or  of  dis- 
tant lands — of  Hardy  and  Loti  ;  and 
many  more  sorts.  There  is  an  immense 
variety  in  good  work  ;  it  appeals  to  so 
many  sides  of  the  many-sided  human 
creature,  since  it  always,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  good,  appeals  successfully.  In  bad 
work  there  is  no  such  variety.  In  fact, 
the  more  one  looks  at  it,  the  more  one 
is  struck  at  its  family  resemblance,  and 
the  small  number  of  headings  under 
which  it  can  be  catalogued.  In  exam- 
ining it,  one  finds,  however  superficially 
veiled,  everlastingly  the  same  old,  old 
faults — inefficacious  use  of  words,  scat- 
tered, illogical  composition,  lack  of 
adaptation  of  form  or  thought ;  in  other 
words,  bad  construction,  waste,  wear 
and  tear  of  the  reader's  attention,  in- 
capacity of  manipulating  his  mind,  the 
craft  of  writing  absent  or  insufficient. 
But  that  is  not  all.  In  this  exceedingly 
monotonous  thing,  poor  work  (as  monot- 
onous as  good  work  is  rich  and  many- 
sided),  we  find  another  fatal  element  of 
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sameness  :  lack  of  the  particular  emo- 
tional sensitiveness  which,  as  visual  sen- 
sitiveness, makes  the  painter,  makes  the 
writer. 

For  writing — I  return  to  my  original 
theory,  a  one-sided,  perhaps,  but  cer- 
tainly also  true  in  great  part — is  the  art 
which  gives  us  the  emotional  essence  of 
the  world  and  of  life  ;  which  gives  us 
the  moods  awakened  by  all  that  is  and 
can  happen,  material  and  spiritual,  hu- 
man and  natural — distilled  to  the  high- 
est and  most  exquisite  potency  in  the 
peculiar  organism  called  the  writer.  As 
the  painter  says  :  **  Look,  here  is  all 
that  is  most  interesting  and  delightful 
and  vital,  all  that  concerns  you  most  in 
the  visible  aspect  of  things,  whence  I 
have  extracted  it  for  your  benefit  ;"  so 
the  writer  on  his  side  says  :  *'  Read  ; 
here  is  all  that  is  most  interesting  and 
delightful  and  vital  in  the  moods  and 
thoughts  awakened  by  all  things  ;  here 
is  the  quintessence  of  vision  and  emo- 
tion ;  I  have  extracted  it  from  the  world 
and  can  transfer  it  to  your  mind." 
Hence  the  teachable  portion  of  the  art 
of  writing  is  totally  useless  without  that 
which  can  neither  be  taught  nor  learned 
— the  possession  of  something  valuable, 
something  vital,  essential,  to  say. 

We  all  of  us  possess,  as  I  have  re- 
marked before,  a  tiny  sample  of  the 
quality  whose  abundance  constitutes  the 
special  artist  ;  we  have  some  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  philosopher,  the  painter,  the 


musician,  as  we  have  some  of  the  qual- 
ity of  the  hero  ;  otherwise,  philosophy, 
painting,  music,  and  heroism  would 
never  appeal  to  us.  Similarly  and  by 
the  same  proof,  we  have  all  in  us  a  lit- 
tle of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  writer. 
There  is  no  one  so  dull  or  so  inarticu- 
late as  never  in  his  or  her  life — say,  un- 
der the  stress  of  some  terrible  calamity 
— to  have  said  or  written  some  word 
which  was  memorable,  never  to  be  for- 
gotten by  him  who  read  or  heard  it  :  in 
such  moments  we  have  all  had  the  pow- 
er of  saying,  because  apparently  we  have 
had  something  to  say  ;  in  that  tremen- 
dous momentary  heightening  of  all  our 
perceptions  we  have  attained  to  the 
writer's  faculty  of  feeling  and  express- 
ing the  essence  of  things.  But  such  mo- 
ments are  rare  ;  and  though  the  small 
fragments  of  literary  or  artistic  faculty 
which  we  all  are  born  with,  or  those  are 
born  with  to  whom  literature  and  art 
are  not  mere  dust  and  ashes,  can  be  in- 
creased and  made  more  efficient  only  to 
a  limited  degree.  What  we  really  have 
in  our  power  is  either  to  waste  them  in 
cumbering  the  world  with  work  which 
will  give  no  one  any  pleasure,  or  to  put 
them  to  the  utmost  profit  in  giving  us 
the  highest  degree  of  delight  from  the 
work  of  those  who  are  specially  en- 
dowed. Let  us  learn  what  good  writ- 
ing is  in  order  to  become  the  best  possi- 
ble readers. 

Vernon  Lee, 


HE   MADE  THE   STARS  ALSO. 


Vast  hollow  voids  beyond  the  utmost  reach 
Of  suns,  their  legions  withering  at  His  nod. 
Died  into  day  hearing  the  voice  of  God  ; 

And  seas  new  made,  immense  and  furious,  each 

Plunged  and  rolled  forward  feeling  for  a  beach  ; 
He  walked  the  waters  with  effulgence  shod. 

This  being  made.  He  yearned  for  worlds  to  make 
From  other  chaos  out  beyond  our  night — 
For  to  create  is  still  God's  prime  delight. 

The  large  moon,  all  alone,  sailed  her  dark  lake. 
And  the  first  tides  were  moving  to  her  night. 

Then  Darkness  trembled,  and  began  to  quake. 

Big  with  the  birth  of  stars,  and  when  He  spake 
A  million  worlds  leapt  into  radiant  light  ! 


Lloyd  Mifflin, 
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BOOKS  AND  CULTURE 

By  the  Author  of  **  My  Study  Fire/*  **  Short  Studies  in  Literature/*  etc. 


VIII.     BY  WAY  OF  ILLUSTRATION. 

The  peculiar  quality  which  culture 
imparts  is  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
a  child,  and  yet  it  is  something  so  defi- 
nite and  engaging  that  a  child  may 
recognise  its  presence  and  feel  its  attrac- 
tion. One  of  the  special  pieces  of  good 
fortune  which  fell  to  my  boyhood  was 
companionship  with  a  man  whose  note 
of  distinction,  while  not  entirely  clear 
to  me,  threw  a  spell  over  me.  I  knew 
other  men  of  greater  force  and  of  larger 
scholarship  ;  but  no  one  else  gave  me 
such  an  impression  of  balance,  ripeness, 
and  fineness  of  quality.  I  not  only  felt 
a  peculiarly  searching  influence  flowing 
from  one  who  graciously  put  himself  on 
my  level  of  intelligence,  but  I  felt  also 
an  impulse  to  emulate  a  nature  which 
satisfied  my  imagination  completely. 
Other  men  of  ability  whose  conversation 
I  heard  filled  me  with  admiration  ;  this 
man  made  the  world  larger  and  richer 
to  my  boyish  thought.  There  was  no 
didacticism  on  his  part  ;  there  was,  on 
the  contrary,  a  simplicity  so  great  that 
I  felt  entirely  at  home  with  him  ;  but  he 
was  so  thoroughly  a  citizen  of  the  world 
that  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  world  in 
his  most  casual  talk.  I  got  a  sense  of 
the  largeness  and  richness  of  life  from 
him.  I  did  not  know  what  it  was  which 
laid  such  hold  on  my  mind,  but  I  saw 
later  that  it  was  the  remarkable  culture 
of  the  man — a  culture  made  possible  by 
many  fortunate  conditions  of  wealth, 
station,  travel,  and  education,  and  ex- 
pressing itself  in  a  peculiar  largeness  of 
vision  and  sweetness  of  spirit.  In  this 
man's  friendship  I  was  for  the  moment 
lifted  out  of  my  own  crudity  into  that 
vast  movement  and  experience  in  which 
all  the  races  have  shared. 

I  am  often  reminded  of  this  early  im- 
pulse and  enthusiasm,  but  there  are  oc- 
casions when  its  significance  and  value 
become  especially  clear  to  me.  It  was 
brought  forcibly  to  my  mind  several 
years  ago  by  an  hour  or  two  of  talk  with 
one  who,  as  truly  as  any  other  Ameri- 
can, stands  as  a  representative  man  of 
culture  ;  one,  that  is,  whose  large  schol- 
arship has  been  so  completely  absorbed 


that  it  has  enriched  the  very  texture  of 
his  mind,  and  given  him  the  gift  of  shar- 
ing the  experience  of  the  race.  It  was 
on  an  evening  when  a  play  of  Sophocles 
was  to  be  rendered  by  the  students  of  a 
certain  university,  in  which  the  tradi- 
tion of  culture  has  never  wholly  died 
out,  and  I  led  the  talk  along  the  lines  of 
the  play.  I  was  rewarded  by  an  hour 
of  such  delight  as  comes  only  from  the 
best  kind  of  talk,  and  I  felt  anew  the 
peculiar  charm  and  power  of  culture. 
For  what  I  got  that  enriched  me  and 
prepared  me  for  real  comprehension  of 
one  of  the  greatest  works  of  art  in  all 
literature  was  not  information,  but  at- 
mosphere. I  saw  rising  about  me  the 
vanished  life,  which  the  dramatist  knew 
so  well  that  its  secrets  of  conviction  and 
temperament  were  all  open  to  him  ;  in 
architecture,  poetry,  religion,  politics, 
and  manners,  it  was  quietly  rebuilded 
for  me  in  such  wise  that  my  own  imagi- 
nation was  stirred  to  meet  the  talker 
half  way  and  to  fill  in  the  outlines  of  a 
picture  so  swiftly  and  skilfully  sketched. 
When  I  went  to  the  play  I  went  as  a 
contemporary  of  its  writer  might  have 
gone.  I  did  not  need  to  enter  into  it, 
for  it  had  already  entered  into  me.  A 
man  of  scholarship  could  have  set  the 
period  before  me  in  a  mass  of  facts  ;  a 
man  of  culture  alone  could  give  me 
power  to  share,  for  an  evening  at  least, 
its  spirit  and  life. 

These  personal  illustrations  will  be 
pardoned,  because  they  bring  out  in  the 
most  concrete  way  that  special  quality 
which  marks  the  possession  of  culture  in 
the  deepest  sense.  That  quality  allies 
it  very  closely  with  genius  itself,  in  cer- 
tain aspects  of  that  rare  and  inexplicable 
gift.  For  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
qualities  of  genius  is  its  power  of  divina- 
tion,  of  sharing  alien  or  diverse  experi- 
ences. It  is  this  peculiar  insight  which 
puts  the  great  dramatists  in  possession 
of  the  secrets  of  so  many  temperaments, 
the  springs  of  so  many  different  person- 
alities, the  atmosphere  of  such  remote 
periods  of  time  ;  which,  in  a  way,  gives 
them  power  to  make  the  dead  live  again  ; 
for  Shakespeare  can  stand  at  the  tomb 
of  Cleopatra  and  evoke  not  the  shade, 
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he  passionate  woman  herself  out  of 
ust  in  which  she  sleeps.     There  has 

perhaps,  no  more  luminous  exam- 
f  the  faculty  of  sharing  the  experi- 
of  a  past  age,  of  entering  into  the 
fht  and  feeling  of  a  vanished  race, 

the  peculiar  divination  and  re- 
itation  of  certain  extinct  phases  of 
ion  and  thought  which  one  finds  in 
>ages  of  Walter  Pater.  In  those 
I  there  are,  it  is  true,  occasional 
s  from  a  perfectly  sound  method  ; 

is  at  times  a  loss  of  simplicity,  a 
ng  sweetness  in  the  style  of  this  ac- 
ilished  writer.  These  are,  however, 
>eri]s  of  a  very  sensitive  tempera- 
,  an  intense  feeling  for  beauty,  and 
tain  seclusion  from  the  affairs  of 
That  which  characterises  Mr.  Pater 

times  is  his  power  of  putting  him- 
imid  conditions  that  are  not  only 
ct,  but  obscure  and  elusive  ;  of 
Ing  himself  back,  as  it  were,  into 
primitive  Greek  consciousness  and 
ering  for  the  moment  the  world  as 
reeks  saw,  or,  rather,  felt  it.  It  is  an 
matter  to  mass  the  facts  about  any 
,  period  ;  it  is  a  very  difterent  and 
y  difficult  matter  to  set  those  facts 
al   relations  to  each  other,  to  see 

in  true  perspective.  And  the  difii- 
;s  are  immensely  increased  when 
eriod  is  not  only  remote,  but  defi- 
in  definite  registry  of  thought  and 
ig  ;  when  the  record  of  what  it  be- 
i  and  felt  does  not  exist  by  itself, 
must  be  deciphered  from  those 
s  of  art  in  which  is  preserved  the 
form  of  thought  and  feeling,  and 
[lich   are  gathered   and   merged  a 

mass  of  ideas  and  emotions. 
is  is  especially  true  of   the   more 
e  and  elusive  Greek  myths,  which 

in  no  case  creations  of  the  in- 
ual  imagination  or  of  definite 
ds  of  time,  but  which  were  fed  by 
'  tributaries,  very  slowly  taking 
I  out  of  general  but  shadowy  im- 
ions,  widely  diffused  but  vague 
,  deeply  felt  but  obscure  emotions. 
et  at  the  heart  of  one  of  these 
:s  one   must  be  able  not  only  to 

into  the  thought  of  the  unknown 

who  made  their  contributions  to 
lyth,  but  must  also  be  able  to  dis- 
igle  the  threads  of  idea  and  feel- 
o  deftly  woven  together  and  fol- 
ach  back  to  its  shadowy  beginning. 
.0  this,  one  must  have  not  only 
ledge,  but  sympathy  and  imagina- 


tion ;  those  closely  related  qualities 
which  get  at  the  soul  of  knowledge  and 
make  it  live  again  ;  those  qualities  which 
the  man  of  culture  shares  in  no  small 
measure  with  the  man  of  genius.  In 
his  studies  of  such  myths  as  those  which 
gather  about  Dionysus  and  Demeter  this 
is  precisely  what  Mr.  Pater  did.  He 
not  only  marked  out  distinctly  the 
courses  of  the  main  streams,  but  he  fol- 
lowed back  the  rivulets  to  their  foun- 
tain-heads ;  he  not  only  mastered  the 
thought  of  an  extinct  people,  but,  what 
is  much  more  difficult,  he  put  off  his 
knowledge  and  put  on  their  ignorance  ; 
he  not  only  entered  into  their  thought 
about  the  world  of  nature  which  sur- 
rounded them,  but  he  entered  into  their 
feeling  about  it.  Very  lightly  touched 
and  charming  is,  for  instance,  his  de- 
scription of  the  habits  and  haunts  and 
worship  of  Demeter,  the  current  impres- 
sions of  her  service  and  place  in  the  life 
of  the  world  : 

'*  Demeter  haunts  the  fields  in  spring,  when  the 
young  lambs  are  dropped  ;  she  visits  the  barns  in 
autumn  ;  she  takes  part  in  mowing  and  binding 
up  the  corn,  and  is  the  goddess  of  sheaves.  She 
presides  over  the  pleasant,  significant  details  of 
the  farm,  the  threshing  floor  and  the  full  granary, 
and  stands  beside  the  woman  baking  bread  at  the 
oven.  With  these  fancies  are  connected  certain 
simple  rites,  the  half-understood  local  observance 
and  the  half -believed  local  legend  reacting  capri- 
ciously on  each  other.  They  leave  her  a  fragment 
of  bread  and  a  morsel  of  meat  at  the  cross-roads 
to  take  on  her  journey  ;  and  perhaps  some  real 
Demeter  carries  them  away,  as  she  wanders 
through  the  country.  The  incidents  of  their  yearly 
labour  become  to  them  acts  of  worship  ;  they  seek 
her  blessing  through  many  expressive  names,  and 
almost  catch  sight  of  her  at  dawn  or  evening,  in 
the  nooks  of  the  fragrant  fields.  She  lays  a  finger 
on  the  grass  at  the  roadside,  and  some  new  flower 
comes  up.  All  the  picturesque  implements  of 
country  life  are  hers  ;  the  poppy  also,  emblem  of 
an  exhaustless  fertility,  and  full  of  mysterious 
juices  for  the  alleviation  of  pain.  The  country- 
woman who  puts  her  child  to  sleep  in  the  great, 
cradle-like  basket  for  winnowing  the  com  remem- 
bers Demeter  Kourotrophos^  the  mother  of  com 
and  children  alike,  and  makes  it  a  little  coat  out  of 
the  dress  worn  by  its  father  at  his  initiation  Into 
her  mysteries.  .  .  .  She  lies  on  the  ground  out-of- 
doors  on  summer  nights,  and  becomes  wet  with 
the  dew.  She  grows  young  again  every  spring, 
yet  is  of  great  age,  the  wrinkled  woman  of  the 
Homeric  hymn,  who  becomes  the  nurse  of  Demo- 
phoon." 

This  bit  of  description  moves  with  so 
light  a  foot  that  one  forgets,  as  true  art 
always  makes  one  forget,  the  mass  of 
hard  and  scattered  materials  which  lie 
back  of  it ;  materials  which  would  not 
have  yielded  their  secret  of  unity,  and 
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vitality  save  to  imagination  and  sympa- 
thy ;  to  knowledge  which  has  ripened 
into  culture.  But  the  recovery  of  such 
a  story,  the  reconstruction  of  such  a  fig- 
ure, are  not  affected  by  description 
alone  ;  one  must  penetrate  to  the  heart 
of  the  myth,  and  master  the  significance 
of  the  woman  transformed  by  idealisa- 
tion into  a  beneficent  and  much  labour- 
ing goddess.  We  must  go  with  Mr. 
Pater  a  step  farther  if  we  would  under- 
stand how  a  man  of  culture  divines  the 
deeper  experiences  of  an  alien  race  : 

**  Three  profound  ethical  conceptions,  three  im- 
pressive sacred  figures,  have  now  defined  them- 
selves for  the  Greek  imagination,  condensed  from 
all  the  traditions  which  have  now  been  traced, 
from  the  hymns  of  the  poets,  from  the  instinctive 
and  unformulated  mysticism  of  primitive  minds. 
Demeter  is  become  the  divine,  sorrowing  mother. 
Kore,  the  goddess  of  summer,  is  become  Per- 
sephone, the  goddess  of  death,  still  associated  with 
the  forms  and  odours  of  flowers  and  fruit,  yet  as 


one  risen  from  the  dead  also,  presenting  one  side 
of  her  ambiguous  nature  to  men's  gloomier  fan- 
cies. Thirdly,  there  is  the  image  of  Demeter  en- 
throned, chastened  by  sorrow,  and  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  age,  blessing  the  earth  in  her  joy  at  the 
return  of  Kore.  The  myth  has  now  entered  upon 
the  third  phase  of  its  life,  in  which  it  becomes  the 
property  of  those  more  elevated  spirits,  who,  in 
the  decline  of  the  Greek  religion,  pick  and  choose 
and  modify,  with  perfect  freedom  of  mind,  what- 
ever in  it  may  seem  adapted  to  minister  to  their 
culture.  In  this  way  the  myths  of  the  Greek  re- 
ligion become  parts  of  an  ideal,  visible  embodi- 
ments of  the  susceptibilities  and  intentions  of  the 
nobler  kind  of  souls  ;  and  it  is  to  this  latest  phase 
of  mythological  development  that  the  highest 
Greek  sculpture  allies  itself." 

This  illustration  of  the  divination  by 
which  the  man  of  culture  possesses  him- 
self of  a  half  forgotten  and  obscurely  re- 
corded experience  and  rehabilitates  and 
interprets  it,  is  so  complete  that  it  makes 
amplification  superfluous. 

Hamilton  W.  MaHe, 


fiMILE    ZOLA'S    "ROME." 


A  new  novel  by  femile  Zola  will  be 
published  in  Paris  early  in  November. 
It  will  be  the  second  of  the  great  French 
writer's  works  dealing  with  the  three 
cities,  Lourdes,  Rome,  and  Paris.  It  is 
now  nearly  two  years  since  Lourdes  was 
published,  and  Zola  has  been  at  work  on 
the  second  book  of  the  series — Rome — 
ever  since.  In  his  suburban  mansion  at 
Medan,  near  Paris,  he  has  laboured  al- 
most constantly  all  this  time,  and  now 
and  again  particulars  of  the  book's  prog- 
ress have  been  given  to  the  world.  Its 
author's  visit  to  the  Eternal  City,  his 
sojourn  there  in  quest  of  documentary 
material,  his  audience  with  the  King,  the 
closing  of  the  gates  of  the  Vatican  at 
his  approach — all  these  and  other  sensa- 
tional details  have  found  their  way  from 
time  to  time  into  the  public  prints,  and 
served  to  arouse  curiosity  in  the  novel. 
The  new  work  was  already  famous  be- 
fore Zola  had  written  the  first  line. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  Viennese  journalist 
visited  the  French  novelist  at  Medan 
and  saw  Zola  at  work.  He  describes 
his  visit  as  follows  : 

**  It  was  a  warm  afternoon  in  June 
when  I  arrived.  The  servant  ushered 
me  at  once  into  the  library.  It  was  not 
my  first  visit  to  Zola,  and  I  found  the 
room  unchanged  except  that  in  one  cor- 


ner, lying  on  an  immense  gilded/riV-^/Vw, 
there  lay  a  magnificent  illuminated 
missal  which  I  had  certainly  never  seen 
before.  This  evidently  was  one  of  the 
documents  of  the  new  work. 

**  Zola  greeted  me  cordially,  as  is  his 
custom  towards  all  his  guests.  He  told 
me  he  was  very  busy,  and,  in  a  tone  of 
disappointment,  said  that  the  new  book 
was  taking  him  longer  to  write  than 
any  of  his  previous  works.  As  a  rule 
he  is  a  very  rapid  writer  ;  but  the  im- 
mense amount  of  notes  he  has  to  con- 
sult in  writing  Rome  compels  him  to  go 
very  slowly.  The  book  will  be  printed 
in  about  one  hu  ndred  instalments,  so  that 
it  will  be  about  as  voluminous  as  the 
most  important  of  his  other  works. 

**  I  found  Zola  entirely  preoccupied 
with  the  ideas  and  events  of  the  book. 
Very  soon  our  conversation  assumed  the 
form  of  a  monologue,  I  taking  the  part 
of  a  silent  listener.  He  showed  me 
material  and  plans,  sketches  and  models, 
and  explained  the  aim  and  purpose  of 
the  whole.  Of  course  there  will  be  vari- 
ous changes  in  detail  as  the  book  pro- 
ceeds, although  no  essential  changes, 
for  Zola  is  a  man  who  can  think  in  ad- 
vance. He  erects  the  structure  of  his 
work  as  he  collects  his  material  and 
documents,  and  does  not  like  to  be  sur- 
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sd  by  new  ideas  or  thoughts  after 
las  once  planned  out  the  scheme 
ny  given  chapter.  From  the  mo- 
t  he  sits  down  at  his  desk  to  produce 
by  day  the  same  number  of  pages, 
executes  as  a  workman  what  he 
ched  out  as  an  artist,  the  physical 
Ic  taking  the  place  of  the  psychical. 
The  young  priest,  Pierre  Froment, 
se  acquaintance  we  made  in  Lourdes^ 
so  the  hero  of  the  new  book.  On 
return  to  Paris  after  his  pilgrimage 
las  published  a  pamphlet.  The  New 
€y  which  brings  him  a  request  to 
e  to  the  Vatican  ad  audiendum  verbum. 
must  defend  himself  and  his  views 
e.  The  author  describes  his  sojourn 
everal  months  in  Rome,  where  he 

witness  to  a  love  affair,  which  is 
It  upon  at  length  in  the  book.  But 
l's   main  object  in  writing  Rome  is 

to  follow  Pierre's  career.  Les 
fon  Macquart^  his  former  novels, 
I  crowded  with  action.  Great  and 
[1  events,  active  life  and  its  constant 
eavals,  constant  incidents,  were  the 

essence  of  his  books.  They  were 
aded  to  be  living  history,  slices  of 
ire  seen  through  a  temperament, 
with  the  new  book  Zola  has  put  on 

spectacles.  He  no  longer  looks 
ugh  a  temperament,  but  through  a 
^  of  thought.  No  longer  do  people 
things  stand  in  the  foreground,  but 
8,  for  which  people  and  things  are 
examples.  And  has  not  this  always 
I  the  programme  of  every  poet  ?  Did 
sach  one  try  to  illustrate  his  thoughts 
ugh  his  figures  and  descriptions  ? 
,  finally,  is  not  that  the  real,  genu- 
formula  to  which  Zola  also,  perhaps 
msciously,  has  returned  ?  Not  the 
[>erament  of  the  poet,  but  his  range 
bought    is    the    factor    ruling  the 

What  are  now  the  ideas  which  Zola 
aborating  in  his  new  book  ?  They 
re  in  Leo  XIII.  '  Oh,  I  studied  the 
e,'  he  said  to  me.  *  I  followed  him 
1  the  start  to  his  present  greatness — 
ng  his  education  in  Rome,  his  brief 
fity  as  nuncio  in  Brussels,  and  his 
Ie  in  Perugia  as  bishop.  But  his 
nature  was  not  revealed  until  the 
when  he  put  the  tiara  on  his  head 
jto  XIII.  There  are  two  beings 
in  the  present  Pope,  the  inflexible 
ader  of  dogma  and  the  smooth  poli- 
ng ever  ur^ng  the  policy  of  con- 
tion.     He  ignores  modem  philoso- 


phy and  believes  in  the  enlightenment 
of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  but  as  a  European 
factor  he  is  one  of  the  most  astute  diplo- 
matists living.  He  seeks  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  every  State  and  prince,  he 
reconciles  the  Holy  See  with  Germany, 
he  tries  to  conciliate  Russia  ;  to  gain 
England's  friendship  he  enters  into  new 
relations  with  the  Far  East.  He  is  on 
good  terms  with  France,  and  acknowl- 
edges the  Republic.  Thus  he  is  the  liv- 
ing, great  defender  of  the  Vatican's  poli- 
tics. The  explanation,  the  development 
of  the  politics  of  the  Vatican  is  the  main 
substance  of  my  book.  This  policy  is 
the  striving  for  the  empire  of  the  world. 
Rome,  the  head  of  the  world,  the  ruler 
of  Rome,  the  Caesar  of  the  earth — that 
is  the  dream  they  are  seeking  to  realise, 
that  is  the  dream  felt  by  everybody  who 
treads  on  Roman  soil.  The  idea  of  an 
empire  of  the  world  thrives  here  because 
of  the  magic  power  of  history.  Em- 
peror and  soldier,  republican  and  con- 
queror, priest  and  layman,  have  absorbed 
this  idea  from  the  atmosphere  of  the 
place  and  given  themselves  up  to  it  body 
and  soul.  And  the  Pope  is  willing  and 
will  realise  it.  He  looks  ahead  to  the 
time  when  he  will  be  ruler  and  protector 
of  a  European  unity  of  States.  The 
United  States  of  the  World,  and  His 
Holiness  their  protector — is  not  that  a 
proud  ambition  ?  True,  the  first  step 
would  be  an  Italian  Republic  which 
would  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Vatican.  Who  knows  whether  it 
will  be  long  before  the  world  shall  see 
this  come  to  pass  ? ' 

**  Zola  paused  for  a  little  while.  It 
seemed  to  me  as  though  he  were  finish- 
ing the  course  of  his  ideas  in  his  mind, 
as  though  he  could  see  with  the  rapidity 
of  a  flash  of  lightning  the  picture  of  the 
future — his  prophecy  fulfilled. 

**  *  You  see,'  he  continued,  '  there  is 
an  everlasting  war  between  the  three 
powers — Pope,  Emperor,  and  the  peo- 
ple.' And  with  a  French  gesture  he 
showed  me  the  example  on  three  fingers 
of  his  outstretched  hand.  '  If  the  Em- 
peror falls,  what  is  left  ?  Two  pow- 
ers that  cannot  do  without  each  other ; 
for  where  there  is  a  ruler  there  must  be 
somebody  who  is  ruled.  The  Vatican 
sympathises  with  the '  French  republic 
because  it  felled  the  Caesar,  because  it 
advanced  a  step  in  the  direction  the 
Pope  wishes  for  the  development  of  Eu- 
rope.    Odd  as  it  may  sound,  the  most 
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monarchically  minded  of  all  monarchs, 
the  king  of  kings,  furthers  the  cause  of 
republics  and  regards  their  rise  with 
approval. 

**  *  And  you  see,'  he  began  again,  after 
having  meditated  for  a  short  while,  *  in 
this  also  you  can  observe  the  strange 
double  nature  of  Leo  XIII.  With  one 
hand  he  reaches  out  for  the  crown  of  the 
world,  while  with  the  other  he  gives  his 
blessing  to  democracy.  When  he  was 
Bishop  of  Perugia  he  wrote  a  mandate 
which  was  slightly  socialistic  in  tone. 
Hardly,  however,  had  he  mounted  the 
papal  chair  when  he  poured  out  his 
anger  against  all  the  revolutionary  move- 
ments through  which  Italy  was  passing 
at  that  time.  But  he  quickly  changed 
his  tactics  again,  recognising  what  a  ter- 
rible weapon  socialism  might  become 
when  in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of 
Catholicism.  He  refrains  from  inter- 
fering with  the  Irish  quarrels,  he  with- 
draws the  excommunication  he  had  put 
on  the  Knights  of  Labour  in  America,  he 
no  longer  has  the  books  of  Catholic  so- 
cialists put  on  the  index.  In  several 
encyclicals  he  shows  his  sympathy  for 
democratic  tendencies,  and  in  the  en- 
cyclical Rerutn  Novarum  he  speaks  of  the 
situation  of  labour,  of  the  wage  earners, 


their  poverty,  their  long  hours  of  toil, 
their  poor  remuneration.  He  deprecates 
the  greed  of  capital  and  recommends  re- 
organisation of  society  on  a  more  honest 
basis.  He  shows  that  religion  alone  can 
solve  the  problem,  for  the  Pope  believes 
that  the  spiritual  power  is  mightier  than 
worldly  power,  and  that  only  by  means 
of  the  former  can  he  reach  the  latter. 
Once  the  spirit  has  bowed  before  the 
Church  the  body  will  yield  also.  Once 
the  people  has  become  used  to  seeing 
the  Pope  the  spiritual  judge,  standing 
high  above  all  parties,  whose  decision 
will  end  all  questions,  the  old-time  glory 
of  Rome  will  soon  flood  its  immortal 
hills  again,  and  the  fate  of  the  world  will 
be  decided  at  the  hands  of  the  Imperator. 
Such  is  the  glorious  future  of  Rome, 
such  is  the  light  that  stands  out  on  the 
horizon  !  Rome  contains  three  great  in- 
stitutions, the  Palatine,  the  Vatican,  and 
the  Quirinal.  In  all  three  I  shall  sym- 
bolise the  ideas  of  my  book  ;  in  them  I 
shall  symbolise  antiquity,  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  modern  Rome.  With  their 
help  I  shall  show  how  the  thought  of  a 
future  empire  of  the  world  was  bom  and 
where  the  thought  blossoms.  That's  what 
my  work  will  tell.*  " 

Arthur  Hornblow, 


EXPERIENCES    WITH    EDITORS. 


II.  Accepted  Addresses. 

Having  in  my  first  paper  concentrated 
attention  upon  the  dark  side  of  the 
shield,  it  will  be  a  pleasant  change  now 
to  turn  the  thing  around,  and  take  a 
look  at  the  brighter  side. 

Granted  some  degree  of  literary  tal- 
ent, the  writer  who  is  patient  and  per- 
sistent enough  is  bound  to  meet  with  ac- 
ceptance some  time  in  some  quarter,  in 
spite  of  the  chronically  congested  condi- 
tion of  the  literary  mart. 

If,  however,  he  has  based  his  expecta- 
tions of  remuneration  upon  statements 
he  has  seen  as  to  the  number  of  cents 
per  word,  or  of  dollars  per  page,  paid 
by  periodicals  to  favourite  contributors, 
he  runs  a  great  risk  of  sore  disappoint- 
ment. 

My  first  experience  of  acceptance  was 
with  a  legal  periodical  of  high  rank,  to 


which  I  submitted  a  paper  embodying 
the  results  of  much  thought  and  labour. 
After  a  long  period  of  waiting  my  re- 
ward was  as  follows : 

"  You  must  pardon  my  seeming  neglect,  but 
your  article  is  one  of  twelve  now  awaiting  my  de- 
cision as  to  acceptance.  I  have  read  it  twice,  and 
with  considerable  doubt  have  finally  resolved  to 
give  you  a  hearing.  You  are  not  to  expect  pecu- 
niary compensation,^^ 

I  was  bitterly  disappointed,  I  confess. 
I  had  hoped  for  a  cheque  at  the  rate  of 
at  least  $5  a  thousand  words,  and  not 
even  the  privilege  of  a  hearing  in  the 
pages  of  so  renowned  a  periodical  en- 
tirely consoled  me  in  my  disappoint- 
ment. 

My  next  success  was  with  an  illus- 
trated weekly  magazine,  whose  editorial 
response  came  in  these  terms  : 

"  We  think  that  with  a  good  deal  of  editing  we 
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can  make  use  of  your  article.  What  would  be 
your  price  for  it  ?" 

Made  wise  by  my  previous  experience, 
I  thought  it  best  to  leave  the  question 
of  price  entirely  to  the  editor,  and  am 
glad  to  say  had  no  reason  to  regret 
doing  so. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning, 
however,  with  regard  to  the  **  good  deal 
of  editing,"  that  my  article  not  only  was 
published  precisely  as  forwarded,  but 
that  the  editorial  eye  missed  in  the 
proofs,  which  were  not  submitted  to  me, 
several  provoking  misprints  that  showed 
the  need  of  more  careful  **  editing." 

Apropos  of  the  matter  of  the  remunera- 
tion is  a  pleasant  letter  I  had  from  the 
manager  of  a  well-known  scientific  peri- 
odical to  the  following  effect  : 

•*  If  you  will  accept  for  your  article  an  honora- 
rium of  % we  shall  be  glad  to  take  it.     We  are 

well  aware  that  this  amount  is  a  small  one  for  such 
a  paper,  but  unfortunately  our  resources  will  not 
warrant  a  larger  offer." 

There  was  such  manifest  sincerity 
about  these  words  that  only  a  huckster  in 
literary  wares  could  have  hesitated  to 
accept  the  offer  they  embodied. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  an  editor, 
rather  notorious  for  driving  hard  bar- 
gains, wrote  first  to  enquire  whether 
my  story  was  intended  as  a  **  contribu- 
tion, or  was  to  be  paid  for,"  and  on  my 
promptly  requiring  pay,  replied  that 
only  a  portion  of  the  manuscript  could 
be  used,  and  for  that  portion  he  could 
not  allow  more  than  % — ,  the  conviction 
came  quickly  that  such  business  meth- 
ods were  better  adapted  to  dealing  in 
old  clothes  than  in  new  manuscripts. 

Whether  woman's  sphere  properly  in- 
cludes the  editorial  share  or  not  may  be 
left  an  open  question  without  any  weak- 
ening of  the  assertion  that  she  lends  a 
charming  grace  to  it,  which  is'only  too 
often  lacking  in  its  masculine  possessors. 

I  have  before  me   some  acceptances 

from  feminine  editors  which  illustrate 

this.     These  two  are  from  the  director 

of   an     erstwhile    prosperous    juvenile 

monthly  : 

'*  Though  I  am  not  sure  of  my  orthography  in 
writing  your  name  (she  spelled  it  '  Okley  '),  I  en- 
joy accepting  your  manuscript." 

And  again  : 

"  I  like  ,  and  we  should  be  much  pleased 

to  have  you  send  us  a  photograph  of  the  locality 
concerned. " 

The  following  is  from  the  editor  of  an 
historical   periodical,   a  woman   whose 


death  a  few  years  ago  made  a  gap  in  the 
world  of  letters  that  has  not  yet  been 
filled  : 

••  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  manuscript,  and  have 
had  time  this  hurried  morning  to  run  my  eye  has- 
tily over  it — quite  enough  to  convince  me  that  it 
will  prove  a  charming  contribution  to  our  readers.** 

Such  editorial  amenities  go  far  to  sus- 
tain one's  spirit  in  the  face  of  experi- 
ences like  that  which  I  endured  in  con- 
nection with  a  serial  story  submitted  to 
an  English  periodical  for  young  people. 

The  manuscript  was  forwarded  early 
in  July  of  a  certain  year,  and  no  acknowl- 
edgment of  receipt  coming  to  hand  by 
the  end  of  August,  a  gentle  note  of  en- 
quiry was  despatched. 

No  answer  being  vouchsafed,  further 
enquiries  were  sent  at  intervals,  and 
finally  the  kind  assistance  of  friends  in 
London  was  sought,  who  made  personal 
efforts  to  obtain  some  satisfaction  for 
me,  but  without  any  definite  result, 
until  finally  in  April  of  the  following 
year,  nine  months  after  the  manuscript 
had  been  transmitted,  the  long-deferred 
acceptance  came,  coupled  with  the  grati- 
fying announcement  that  the  serial 
would  begin  to  be  published  at  once. 
But  my  tribulations  were  by  no  means 
over.  Having  waited  so  long  to  learn  my 
fate,  I  never  imagined  that  I  should  have 
to  wait  almost  an  equal  time  to  know 
my  fortune.  Yet  such  proved  to  be  the 
case.  Instead  of  payment  being  made 
in  full  on  the  appearance  of  the  first 
part,  as  I  fully  expected,  it  was  dribbled 
over  the  whole  period  of  publication  in 
monthly  instalments,  so  that  the  account 
was  not  finally  settled  until  full  fifteen 
months  after  the  manuscript  left  my 
hands,  which  could  not  be  considered 
otherwise  than  very  trj^ng. 

In  sharp  and  pleasant  contrast  to  this 
method  of  doing  business  may  be  placed 
that  of  a  very  widely  circulated  religious 
weekly  on  this  side  the  ocean,  of  which 
•the  following  is  a  fair  example  :  Manu- 
script sent  January  14th.  Acceptance 
received  January  i8th,  followed  by  a 
cheque  on  the  23d,  although  the  article 
did  not  appear  until  some  months  later. 

It  is  wonderful  what  a  lot  of  encour- 
agement and  comfort  the  industrious 
writer  can  get  out  of  such  an  experi- 
ence, and  from  such  editorial  brevities 
as  this  : 

*'  I  like  your  article  verv  much  indeed,  and  shall 
be  glad  to  use  it  at  once. 
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or  this  : 

•*I  thank  you  very  much  for  sending  me  the 

story ,  and   it  has  given  me  a  great  deal  of 

pleasure  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  story 
we  want," 

Precision  is  an  admirable  thing  in  an 
editor,  but  there  may  be  occasions  when 
the  contributor  would  feel  inclined  to 
think  it  capable  of  being  carried  too  far, 
as  in  this  case,  for  instance  : 

**  Enclosed  please  find  $ for  469  lines  edito- 
rial matter  in  March,  and  347  lines  in  February, 
for  which  kindly  sign  and  return  enclosed  receipt 
form." 

Considering  that  the  paper  in  question 
was  making  a  net  profit  of  $50,000  an- 
nually, the  contributor  of  the  *'  editorial 
matter"  could  hardly  be  blamed  for 
thinking  that  the  measuring  scale  need 
not  have  been  so  rigidly  applied,  and 
that  the  number  of  lines  might  have 
J[)een  taken  as  470  and  350  respectively. 

The  advantage  of  having  won  the  con- 
fidence of  an  editor  finds  pleasing  illus- 
tration in  the  following  note  : 


"  The  manuscript  is  received.  I  have  not  read 
it  through,  but  presume  it  will  answer.  I  there- 
fore  enclose  cheque." 

As  the  manuscript  was  quite  a  lengthy 
serial,  and  the  cheque  ran  well  into  three 
figures,  the  delightful  promptitude  of 
the  benevolent  editor  may  be  easily  ap- 
preciated. 

Let  me  bring  this  somewhat  haphaz- 
ard budget  of  Accepted  Addresses  to  an 
end  by  citing  one  which  remains  unique 
in  my  experience,  although  I  have  had 
my  full  share  of  others  containing  the 
precisely  opposite  request. 

"  This  article  is  very  good,  but  I  would  rather 
give  it  one  of  our  entire  pages,  wliich  would  call  for 
2500  to  2700  words.  Could  you  extend  this  article 
to  that  length  without  padding  it  ?  As  it  is,  it 
counts  1750  words." 

I  need  hardly  say  with  what  glad 
celerity  this  editorial  behest  was  obeyed, 
and  how  ever  since  that  episode  this 
particular  editor  has  occupied  an  espe- 
cially elevated  place  in  my  esteem. 

/,  Macdonald  Oxley, 


HOW   TO   MAKE   A   LIVING   BY    LITERATURE. 


As  one  who  has  attained  a  certain 
position  in  the  literary  and  journalistic 
world,  I  am  sometimes  asked  to  advise 
young  men  and  women  as  to  the  best 
means  of  succeeding  in  the  profession  of 
**  literature."  I  invariably  decline  to 
give  any  advice  on  the  subject.  Nay, 
more  ;  I  invariably  endeavour  to  dis- 
suade the  applicant  from  making  the 
plunge  proposed.  *  *  If  there  is  anything 
else  that  you  can  do,**  I  say,  **  do  that ; 
do  not  on  any  account  turn  writing  into 
a  trade.  Almost  anything  is  preferable 
to  that.  If  you  have  prospects  in  busi- 
ness, follow  them  up  ;  if  you  have  a  taste 
for  the  mechanical,  utilise  it  ;  if  you 
have  a  feeling  for  the  Church,  for  medi- 
cine, or  for  the  law,  yield  to  it.  What- 
ever you  do,  do  not  place  absolute  de- 
pendence on  your  pen.'* 

This  species  of  exhortation  is  the  out- 
-come  of  twenty-five  years'  practical  and 
unceasing  experience  of  the  literary  life. 
That  experience  has  brought  with  it  a 
certain  measure  of  reputation,  and  the 
ability  to  support  myself  and  family  on 
a  certain  scale  ;  but  it  has  also  made 
clear  to  me  the  fact  that  to  live  by  **  lit- 
erature" is  a  growingly  precarious  and 


disheartening  thing.  Nay,  in  the  quar- 
ter of  a  century  during  which  I  have 
plied  my  quill,  I  have  seen  the  profes- 
sion of  **  literature"  almost  wholly  de- 
serted. The  professional  literary  men 
and  women — who  have  made  any  mark 
— can  now  (apart  from  the  fictionists)  be 
counted  almost  on  the  fingers  of  two 
hands.  This  was  not  always  so.  Time 
was  when  a  small  army  of  people,  de- 
pendent wholly  on  their  pen,  set  them- 
selves to  supply  the  wants  of  the  public 
in  the  way  of  readable  volumes.  Their 
business,'  mainly,  was  to  condense  and 
to  popularise.  They  rendered  palatable 
the  discoveries  and  conclusions  of  dry- 
asdust  historians,  biographers,  geogra- 
phers, and  savants ;  they  produced 
translations,  they  edited  classics,  they 
wrote  stories  and  manuals  for  young 
people.  They  stood  midway  between 
the  specialists  and  the  general  reader, 
making  the  former  intelligible  to  the 
latter.  They  performed  a  useful  func- 
tion, and  obtained  a  fair  reward.  It 
was  possible  in  those  days  to  thrive  on 
'  *  literature  ;"  many  made  it  their  metier ^ 
and  succeeded  in  it. 
What  is  the  position  now  ?    The  work 
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which  used  to  be  done  by  the  literary 
middleman  is  done,  almost  entirely,  by 
the  expert  and  the  amateur. 

1.  The  expert  no  longer  allows  the 
professional  literary  man  to  stand  be- 
tween him  and  the  public.  He  does  his 
own  condensing  and  popularising.  The 
present  is  an  age  of  primers  and  hand- 
books dealing  with  every  topic  under 
heaven  ;  and  these  are  written,  for  the 
most  part,  by  men  and  women  who  have 
made  a  specialty  of  one  subject  or  more. 
The  historians,  the  biographers,  the 
geographers,  the  savants,  having  been 
approached  hy  the  publishing  fraternity, 
now  condescend  to  talk  directly  and 
familiarly  to  the  crowd,  and  in  particu- 
lar to  students  and  young  people.  They 
are  enabled  to  do  this  by  the  fact,  not 
only  that  the  branch  of  knowledge  on 
which  they  discourse  is  familiar  to  them, 
but  that  in  most  instances  they  occupy 
official  positions  to  which  regular  in- 
comes are  attached.  They  can  afford  to 
dash  off,  with  more  or  less  speed,  little 
manuals  into  which  they  compress  the  ex- 
perience and  the  teaching  of  a  lifetime. 

2.  Then  there  is  the  amateur — a  noun 
of  multitude.  This  person  rears  his 
head  in  every  direction.  Sometimes  he 
is  a  titled  dignitary,  who,  rejoicing  in 
the  possession  of  private  means  as  well 
as  literary  tastes,  diverts  himself,  or  ad- 
vertises himself,  and  even  adds  to  his 
pocket-money,  by  writing  more  or  less 
copiously  for  the  magazines.  He  and 
his  feminine  counterpart  are  especially 
conspicuous  in  the  monthly  reviews,  to 
which  the  possession  of  a  title  of  some 
sort  is  a  species  of  "open  sesame." 
Sometimes  —  indeed,  frequently  —  the 
amateur  is  in  business  ;  is  a  banker,  or 
an  accountant,  or  "  something  in  the 
City."  Sometimes  he  belongs  formally 
to  another  profession  in  which  he  dab- 
bles— that  of  the  Church,  or  medicine, 
or  the  law.  Considerable  is  the  number 
of  beneficed  clergymen  who,  with  a  natu- 
ral desire  to  add  to  their  pecuniary  re- 
sources, enter  the  field  against  the  pro- 
fessional man  and  woman  of  letters.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  fiction  of  to-day 
is  written,  as  everybody  knows,  by  bar- 
risters. The  army  and  the  navy  are  also 
largely  represented  among  writers  of 
books  and  contributors  to  magazines. 
And — most  unkindest  cut  of  all — the 
gentlemen  of  the  Civil  Service,  for  the 
payment  of  whose  salaries  we  poor  liter- 
ary folk  are  taxed,  are  prominent  among 


literary  producers.  Though  a  grateful 
country  employs  (or  believes  it  employs) 
their  energies  from  10  a.m  to  4  p.m.,  they 
still  have  sufficient  intellectual  and 
physical  force — lucky  men  ! — to  turn 
out,  at  their  leisure,  a  remarkable  vari- 
ety of  publications,  on  which,  apparent- 
ly, a  good  deal  of  research  has  been  be- 
stowed. The  public  would  probably  be 
surprised  to  learn  how  many  of  the 
names  best  known  to  them  in  current 
literature  are  those  of  men  who  draw 
comfortable  salaries  from  the  public 
purse. 

I  am  not  complaining  of  all  this. 
Literature  is  the  most  democratic  of  in- 
stitutions, and  its  ranks  are  necessarily 
recruited  from  all  quarters.  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  argue  that  literature 
should  be  produced  only  by  a  literary 
class  or  caste.  We  must  welcome  it, 
when  it  is  worthy  of  welcome,  from 
whatever  source  it  comes.  The  country 
is  no  doubt  advantaged  in  the  long  run 
by  the  cerebral  activity  of  all  sections  of 
the  people.  The  result  is  an  enormous 
quantity  of  output  ;  but  that,  no  doubt, 
does  but  supply  more  chances  of  discov- 
ering what  genius  and  talent  we  have  at 
our  command.  In  the  same  way,  it  is 
doubtless  to  the  interest  of  the  public 
that  its  primers  and  manuals,  its  **  popu- 
lar*' books,  and  so  forth,  should  be  writ- 
ten by  experts,  rather  than  by  those  who 
simply  **get  up"  a  subject  by  way  of 
business. 

My  present  object  is  merely  to  point 
to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  to  warn  the 
literary  aspirant  accordingly.  All  the 
gates  are  thronged  with  suitors.  There 
is  no  longer,  in  effect,  a  literary  class. 
Everybody  writes.  There  is  fierce  com- 
petition on  every  side.  I  do  not  say 
that  an  unmarried  literary  man,  if  fairly 
strong,  industrious,  and  competent,  can- 
not contrive  to  keep  going  and  make 
ends  meet ;  but  even  he  will  find,  as  he 
grows  older,  that  the  strain  grows 
greater — that  he  has  more  competitors, 
fewer  opportunities,  and  less  energy  to 
bestow  upon  his  work.  As  for  the  mar- 
ried man,  for  him  of  course  the  strain  is 
all  the  more  intense,  because  of  his 
heavier  responsibilities.  He  and  his 
must  live  ;  and  to  gain  money  he  must 
write,  or  compile,  or  translate,  or  edit — 
if  he  can  get  the  employment — in  the 
midst,  too  often,  of  domestic  trials  and 
his  own  ill-health.  This,  necessarily,  is 
fatal  to  good  work  ;  and  in  arv'^  c^s»^ 
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means,   sooner  or  later,  intellectual  as 
well  as  physical  breakdown. 

I  am  aware  that  a  certain  number  of 
literary  men  and  women  are  at  this  mo- 
ment making  handsome  incomes  out  of 
the  supply  of  fiction.  Fiction  is  the 
one  product  which  pays  many  people 
well.  A  few  are  amassing  fortunes  by 
it.  But  reputations,  after  waxing,  wane  ; 
and  the  popular  novelists  of  to-day  are 
not  always  the  popular  novelists  of  to- 
morrow. They  are  apt  to  be  elbowed 
out  of  the  way  by  newer  and  robuster 
favourites.  Prices  are  apt  to  go  down 
as  rapidly  as  they  have  gone  up,  and  the 
gods  and  goddesses  of  the  day  before 
yesterday  are  in  some  instances  cast 
into  outer  darkness.  The  remarkable 
present-day  vogue  of  the  novelist  will, 
we  may  expect,  tempt  many  a  young 
writer  to  devote  himself  to  imaginative 
work  ;  but,  however  clever  that  writer 
may  be,  he  may  find  himself  stranded 
before  long.  The  competition  is  strenu- 
ous ;  and  the  fortunes,  after  all,  are 
made  only  by  the  few.  In  the  lower 
ranks  of  fiction-writing  the  remunera- 
tion is  akin  to  that  of  the  penny  a-liner  ; 
and  few  occupations,  probably,  are  more 
dreary. 

The  young  man  who  thinks  to  live  by 
**  literature"  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
profession  has  scarcely  any  '*  prizes," 
and  that,  save  to  a  handful,  it  presents 
no  prospect  of  *'  peace  and  plenty"  in 
old  age."  All  that  the  hard-working  ///- 
t^rateun  can  hope  for  is  that  some  day  he 
may  secure  a  permanent  appointment  as 
reader  or  editor,  or  both,  to  a  firm  of 
publishers.  He  might  be  glad  to  accept 
a  librarianship  ;  but  posts  of  that  sort 
are  withheld  from  him  because  he  has 
had  no  '*  previous  experience"  of  their 
not  very  mysterious  duties.  In  the 
event  of  illness  or  other  misfortune,  he 
has  in  England  only  the  "  Royal  Liter- 
ary Fund"  to  resort  to  ;  and  then  he 
must  needs  go  cap  in  hand  and  sue  in 
forma  pauperis^  disclosing  all  his  private 
griefs,  with  the  result,  I  fear,  that  he 
will  receive  only  a  pittance  sufficient  to 
stave  off  the  more  pressing  claims  upon 
him,  but  not  sufficient  to  set  him  wholly 
on  his  legs  again.  So  far  as  I  know, 
there  is  no  institution  from  which  a  lit- 
erary man  can  obtain  a  loan  which  might 
enable  him  to  bridge  over  a  period  of 
calamity.  There  is  nothing  for  him  to 
do  but  to  apply  to  the  Literary  Fund, 
and  so  pauperise  himself  entirely.    I  am 


assuming,  you  observe,  that  untoward 
causes  have  prevented  him  from  "lay- 
ing up"  for  the  rainy  day. 

Still  more  melancholy  is  the  outlook 
for  the  literary  man's  widow  who  has 
been  left,  unhappily,  without  any  means 
of  support.  The  annual  list  of  pensions 
on  the  Civil  List  will  show  the  literary 
aspirant  at  a  glance  what  he  has  to  ex- 
pect in  that  quarter.  Of  how  many 
uforkifjg  men  of  letters  have  the  widows 
been  endowed  from  the  Civil  List  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  fund  ?  It  does 
not  matter  how  distinguished  or  how 
numerous  may  be  the  signatures  at- 
tached to  a  petition  ;  by  some  peculiar 
dispensation  the  pensions  do  not  often 
go  to  the  really  destitute,  and  they  go 
but  rarely  indeed  to  the  relicts  of  the 
men  of  letters  by  profession. 

All  this  tends  to  the  one  conclusion — 
that  no  one,  however  gifted,  however 
strong,  however  active,  should  depend 
upon  "  literature"  for  his  daily  bread, 
or  for  the  daily  bread  of  those  dear  to 
him.  Literature  cannot  be  cultivated 
upon  a  little  oatmeal  when  there  is  more 
than  one  mouth  to  feed.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  right  when  he  said  that  litera- 
ture was  a  good  crutch,  but  a  bad  staff. 
The  staff  must  be  sought  elsewhere,  and 
preferably  in  a  calling  which  makes  lit- 
tle demand  upon  the  mind  or  the  phy- 
sique. Literature  is  best  followed,  as 
Helps  wrote  his  Essays,  **  in  the  inter- 
vals of  business."  Lucky  is  the  man  of 
literary  taste  and  power  who  can  devote 
his  leisure  to  the  pursuit  he  loves  !  It 
is  from  such  conditions,  undoubtedly, 
that  the  best  results  arise. 

There  is  always,  of  course,  the  alter- 
native of  Journalism.  The  young  man 
who  either  cannot,  or  will  not,  devote 
most  of  his  time  to  the  ledger,  and  has 
a  similar  distaste  for  the  **  learned"  or 
mechanical  professions,  usually,  if  the 
ink  has  got  into  his  blood,  turns  to  news- 
paper work  for  the  means  of  livelihood 
which  "  literature'  *  refuses  to  him.  That, 
practically,  is  inevitable.  Journalism  fur- 
nishes the  bread  and  butter  of  many 
whose  hearts  are  really  in  the  produc- 
tion of  a  higher  class  of  literary  matter. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  a  hard  taskmaster, 
and  it  is  jealous  of  all  rivals.  Its  re- 
wards, save  in  exceptional  cases,  are 
small,  and  it  is  apt  to  sap  the  energies, 
mental  and  physical,  of  all  but  the  most 
robust.  Good  incomes  are  derived  from 
it,  but  only  through  the  expenditure  of 
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much  intellectual  and  bodily  force.  In 
general,  I  think  I  may  say,  it  leaves  a 
man  little  time  and  still  less  inclination 
to  tread  the  loftier  paths  of  literary 
effort.  Many  a  fine  intellect  has  been 
frittered  away  upon  it.  Journalism  is 
relentless  in  its  demands  upon  the  best 
capacity  of  those  who  follow  it.  And, 
in  the  end,  when  the  ability  to  supply 
good  work  is  not  what  it  was,  the  un- 
happy newspaper  man — if  he  has  not 
been  in  a  position  to  exercise  the  virtue 
of  thrift — has  nothing  to  look  forward 
to  but  such  assistance  as  the  Newspaper 
Press  Fund  may  be  good  enough  to  dole 
out  to  him. 

I  adopt,  of  set  purpose,  a  pessimistic 
tone.     There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 


talk,  of  late,  of  the  large  pecuniary  gains 
of  literature  and  journalism.  The  talk 
is  true  of  a  limited  number  of  people  ; 
it  is  absolutely  untrue  even  of  the  aver- 
age *' successful"  man.  Young  men  de- 
sirous of  embracing  a  literary  career 
ought  to  be  told  the  truth.  It  is  a  career 
demanding  wide  knowledge,  good  health, 
great  industry,  and,  above  all,  consid- 
erable fortitude  ;  save  in  a  few  instances, 
it  yields  a  monetary  return  comparative- 
ly small.  It  is  a  very  harassing  occupa- 
tion, and  especially  so  where  the  wri- 
ter's domestic  circumstances  are  unfa- 
vourable. It  is  a  trying  business  at  the 
best,  and,  at  the  worst,  deplorable. 

IV,  Davenport  Adams. 


PARIS    LETTER. 


Mr.  Benson  has,  I  see,  been  attacked 
for  writing  somewhere  that  Lord  Ten- 
nyson was  not  a  man  of  agreeable  man- 
ners. I  do  not  see  why  even  the  most 
ardent  admirer  of  the  late  Laureate's 
work  should  object  to  such  a  statement, 
which  in  no  way  diminishes  the  glory  of 
his  hero's  genius.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Benson  only  wrote  what  was  quite 
true.  Like  most  men  who  have  studied 
closely  the  human  heart.  Lord  Tenny- 
son was  a  misanthrope,  and  that  he  was 
so  is  only  a  proof  that  his  study  had 
been  well  directed. 

I  was  talking  about  this  the  other  day 
at  my  mother's  house,  and  she  told  me 
of  the  first  occasion  on  which  she  met 
Tennyson.  That  was  more  than  forty 
years  ago.  Tennyson  was  then  living 
with  his  wife  and  a  baby — the  present 
Lord  Tennyson — at  a  house  in  Twicken- 
ham, •*  a  eloomy  house,  surrounded  by 
trees. "  My  mother  and  old  Mrs.  Words- 
worth were  staying  in  the  neighbour- 
hood with  Mrs.  (afterwards  Lady)  Tay- 
lor, a  daughter  of  Lord  Mounteagle's 
and  the  wife  of  Henry  Taylor,  who  was 
a  poet  himself  and  wrote  a  life  of  Philip 
van  Arteveldte.  The  Taylors  knew  the 
Tennysons,  and  Mrs.  Taylor  had  taken 
Miss  Wordsworth  to  see  the  new  Laure- 
ate. •'  We  were  received  by  Mrs.  Ten- 
nyson, but  the  poet  did  not  appear  until 
Mrs.  Taylor  had  asked  that  he  might  be 
sent  for.  He  came  into  the  room  look- 
ing very   gloomy,   and   only   spoke   in 


monosyllables.  Mrs.  Taylor,  who  was 
a  bright,  vivacious  Irish  woman,  rallied 
him  on  his  moroseness.  *  One  would 
say,  Mr.  Tennyson,'  she  said,  *  that  you 
are  not  pleased  to  see  us.'  *  I  don't 
think  you  would  be  pleased  to  see  visits 
ors,'  cried  Tennyson,  *  if  you  hired  the 
Times  for  one  hour  a  day,  and  the  visit- 
ors just  came  during  that  hour.'  Mrs. 
Taylor  then  said,  *  And  you  never  come 
to  see  us,  though  you  know  how  Mrs. 
Wordsworth  likes  to  see  you.  We  come 
here  four  times  to  one  call  from  vou.* 
*It's  all  very  well  for  you  to  talk,'  said 
Tennyson,  morosely.  *  You  have  only  to 
order  your  horses  to  be  put  in  and  to 
drive  over  here.  When  I  come  to  see  you, 
I  have  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  cab  or  a 
railway  ticket.*  He  afterwards  left  the 
room,  leaving  me  vpry  abashed,  for  he 
had  taken  no  notice  whatever  of  me. 
Mrs.  Tennyson  noticed  my  condition, 
and  came  and  sat  by  me  and  spoke  very 
kindly  to  me.  Mr.  Tennyson  was  not 
well,  she  said  ;  he  suffered  from  bilious- 
ness, and  his  manners  that  day  meant 
nothing.  She  was  sorry  that  I  had  come 
just  that  day,  because  when  Tennyson 
was  in  a  good  humour  he  was  so  de- 
lightful. *  You  cannot  imagine,  my 
dear,  how  pleasant  it  is  to  hear  him 
read  his  poetry  aloud.  He  reads  it  so 
beautifully.'  She  went  on  to  say  that 
he  was  a  most  good-hearted  man  and  a 
most  affectionate  father.  As  we  were 
driving  home,  I  told  Mrs.  Taylor  what 
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Mrs.  Tennyson  had  said  to  me,  and  she 
said,  *  Oh,  yes,  Tennyson  is  a  model  fa- 
ther. If  the  baby  is  heard  crying  it  is 
Tennyson  who  rushes  up  to  the  nursery 
to  comfort  it,  not  Mrs.  Tennyson,  and 
he  spends  most  of  his  time  over  his  son's 
cradle.  And  I  hope,*  she  added,  'that 
the  baby  won't  grow  up  to  be  a  yellow 
man,  though  I  fear  he  may,  as  Tenny- 
son smokes  his  pipe  all  the  time  he  is  in 
the  nursery,  and  envelops  his  heir  in 
clouds  of  smoke.*  **  This  was  Miss 
Wordsworth's  account  of  her  first  inter- 
view with  the  late  Laureate. 

I  remember  now  that  my  father  used 
to  tell  me  that  when  he  was  a  boy  he 
once  met  Tennyson  at  a  dinner-party, 
and  that  he  was  very  frightened  at  his 
appearance.  Tennyson  was  at  that  time 
very  sallow,  almost  yellow,  and  had  long 
black  hair.  At  dessert  the  poet  bent 
across  the  table  and  addressed  my  fa- 
ther, in  front  of  whom  was  placed  a  dish 
of  fruit,  and  said  :  **  Evolve  me  an 
apple."  **  I  did  not  know  what  he 
wanted  me  to  do,"  said  my  father. 

I  see  that  the  proprietors  of  Le  Retit 
Journal  in  Paris  have  started  a  competi- 
tion for — we  won't  say  novelists,  but 
writers  of  fiction  available  for  publica- 
tion in  serial  form.  The  highest  prize 
is  to  be  a  sum  of  fifty  thousand  francs. 
I  do  not  gather  that  the  competition  is 
exclusively  restricted  to  French  citizens, 
but  it  probably  is,  as  Le  Petit  Journal  is 
nothing  if  not  Chauvin.  In  any  case  an 
English  novelist  would  be  ill-advised  in 
competing.  The  Y r^nch  feuilletony  such 
as  would  be  suitable  for  a  paper  like  Le 
Petit  Journal^  is  an  article  of  manufac- 
ture /or  which  a  long  apprenticeship  and 
a  very  intimate  knowledge  of  the  liter- 
ary taste  of  the  French  masses,  a  trifle 
less  vulgar,  if  far  more  sentimental  than 
the  English,  are  necessary,  and  how  very 
few  succeed  in  this  branch  of  manufac- 
ture is  shown  by  the  fact  that  not  more 
than  ten  writers  have  contributed  feuille- 
tons  to  Le  Petit  Journal  for  the  last  ten 
years.  Till  now  manuscripts  submitted 
to  the  editor  have. always  been  read  by 
Mme.  Marinoni,  who,  of  the  working 
classes  herself,  is  a  good  judge  of  what 
appeals  to  them,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  this 
lady,  who  always  reads  the  manuscripts 
in  bed,  gives  them  her  most  careful  at- 
tention. The  writer  who  can  succeed  in 
moistening  the  reader's  eyes  stands  a 
good  chance  of  success,  but,  of  course, 
the  villain  must  be  able  to  baffie  the  ex- 


amining magistrate  till  the  very  last 
chapter.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the 
literary  quality  of  the  feuilletons  pub- 
lished in  Le  Petit  Journal^  they  have  at 
least  the  merit,  rare  in  these  days  in 
France,  of  being  decent  in  tone. 

On  the  part  of  the  proprietors  of  this 
journal  the  institution  of  this  competi- 
tion is,  doubtless,  dictated  by  a  desire 
to  reduce  expenses,  the  prices  charged 
for  their  stories  by  the  writei^  who  till 
now  have  exclusively  occupied  the  rez- 
de-chaussde  of  the  Petit  Journal  being  ex- 
orbitant. Tenpence  a  line  is  the  usual 
rate,   and   Richebourg,    Mary   and    De 

Mont6pin  get  from  £z'^^^^  ^<^  >^4ooo  ^or 
mere  serial  rights.  I  expect  that  the 
management  of  Le  Petit  Journal  have 
calculated  that  one  efifect  of  this  com- 
petition may  be  to  bring  down  their 
prices. 

The  anarchists  have  often  been  chal- 
lenged to  state  what  kind  of  a  society 
they  propose  to  put  in  the  place  of  the 
society  they  are  so  anxious  to  destroy. 
M.  Jean  Grave  has  accepted  this  chal- 
lenge, and  has  just  published,  through 
Tresse  and  Stock,  in  their  Sociological 
Library  Series,  a  book  called  La  Socidti 
Future^  in  which  he  depicts  society  as  it 
will  be,  after  le  grand  soir  has  cleared 
away  existing  social  institutions.  The 
picture — to  me,  at  least — is  not  a  very 
attractive  one  ;  but  I  must  say  that  I 
greatly  admire  Jean  Grave's  courage. 
He  has  just  come  out  of  prison,  after 
having  served  part  of  the  sentence  of 
two  years'  imprisonment  to  which  he 
was  condemned  for  writing  La  SocidU 
Mourante  et  VAnarchie^  and  from  which 
the  amnesty  released  him,  and  now  once 
more  affronts  the  authorities  with  a  scar- 
let-covered book.  Jean  Grave  is  a  re- 
markable man,  entirely  self-educated, 
yet  endowed  with  wide  knowledge  and 
an  excellently  convincing  style.  His 
merits  as  a  writer  of  French  prose,  apart 
from  his  political  views,  were  abundant- 
ly testified  to  by  a  number  of  literary 
celebrities  who  were  called  as  witnesses 
for  the  defence  at  his  recent  trial. 

Oscar  Wilde' s  Portrait  of  Dorian  Gray 
has  reached  a  seventh  edition  in  Paris, 
and  is  still  selling  fast.  It  has  been 
hailed  as  a  great  work  of  art  by  all  the 
French  critics,  and  Octave  Mirbeau, 
who  **  created"  Maeterlinck,  described 
it  as  the  most  powerful  plaidairie  in  the 
cause  of  morality  which  he  had  ever 
read.     Wilde's    play,   SalomS^  is  to   be 
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ced  at  the  Th^dtre  Libre  this  win- 
William  Wordsworth,  late  Presi- 
of  Elphinstone  College,  Bombay, 
1  through  Paris  a  few  days  ago,  on 
ay  to  the  English  Lake  District, 
:  he  proposes  to  spend  a  short  vaca- 
Since  his  retirement  from  the 
1  Educational  Service,  Mr.  Words- 
has  been  living  in  Naples.  He  is 
ithor  of  much  unpublished  poetry, 
ficient  merit  to  attract  the  great 
mendation  of  Professor  Dowden, 
'itrongly  urged  him  to  accept  an 
rom  Macmillan  to  publish  it.  But 
r  of  comparisons  which  might  be 
ited  between  his  work  and  the 
>  of  his  grandfather,  he  has  pre- 
to  keep  his  poetry  in  manuscript. 
by  no  means  the  first  victim  of  a 
ated  name. 

rge  Du  Maurier  was  a  visitor  to 
g^e  the  other  day,  and  was  seen 
g  at  the  house  in  the  Grande  Rue, 
so  many  happy  days  of  his  child- 
were  spent.  Mr.  Du  Maurier  is 
ing  his  holidays  at  Folkestone, 
;  the  finishing  touches  to  The  Mar- 
amd  will  not  return  to  London  till 
the  fifteenth  of  next  month.  He 
pend  the  winter  at  his  house  in 
d  Terrace,  where  Trilby  was  gen- 

)ctober  next,  Le  Figaro^  following 
ad  of  Z^  Gaulois^  will  be  perma- 

enlarged  to  six  pages,  mainly  in 
)i  a  largely  increased  advertising 
:tion.  It  is  proposed  to  give  more 
to  fiction,  and  the  enlarged  Figaro 
ead  off  with  a  nouvelle  of  about 
J  thousand  words  from  the  pen  of 
Qse  Daudet,  who  was  one  of  the 
t  contributors  to  Villemessant's 
ical,  at  a  time  when  it^  format  was 
t  the  Literary  World. 

importance  attached  by  French 
aper    proprietors    to    fiction,   as 

by  the  large  prices  paid  to  au- 
lor  serial  rights,  may  be  attributed 
I  fact  that  nine  out  of  every  ten 
isers  of  a  newspaper  in  France 
le  paper  for  the  sake  of  the  feuille- 
id  possibly  also  of  the  f aits-divers^ 
ice-news.  I  have  heard  hundreds 
snchmen  say,  '*  I  only  read  the 
ftvry  and  the  feuilleton,  *  *  Next  to 
iilletonist,  it  is  the  **  city  editor" 
e  American  acceptation  of  that 
who  draws  most  money  from  the 
aper  cashier.     Pierre  Giffard,  for 


instance,  of  Le  Petit  Journal^  draws 
^3000  per  annum,  **  besides  his  lines." 

By  "besides  his  lines*'  I  mean  that, 
in  addition  to  his  salary,  he  is  paid  so 
much  a  line  for  everything  he  con- 
tributes to  the  paper.  This  is  the 
usual  arrangement  in  French  newspaper 
offices.  A  man  on  the  staff  of  a  French 
newspaper  gets  a  salary  of  so  much  a 
month,  and,  in  addition  to  this,  he  re- 
ceives so  much  a  line  for  what  he  con- 
tributes, the  salary  being  considered  a 
kind  of  retainer.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, French  journalists  are  miserably 
paid,  and,  as  a  consequence,  blackmail- 
ing in  all  its  forms  has  to  be  winked  at 
more  or  less  by  the  newspaper  proprie- 
tors. On  the  other  hand,  journalism  in 
France  may  lead  a  man  to  the  highest 
places  in  the  State.  In  England  it  seems 
to  lead  many  to  the  Charterhouse,  some 
to  the  Civil  List,  and  only  a  few  to  the 
Consolidated  Funds.  For  instance,  a 
man  like  George  Augustus  Sala  in 
France  would  be  allotting  pensions,  not 
receiving  one,  and  a  beggarly  one  at 
that. 

Mme.  Taine  is  seeing  her  husband's 
memoirs  and  correspondence  through 
the  press.  The  book  is  being  eagerly 
expected,  not  without  trepidation  by 
many  of  the  literary  mountebanks  for 
whom  Taine  had  so  profound  a  con- 
tempt. Taine  was  as  good  a  hater  as  he 
was  a  good  admirer.  To  what  a  point 
he  carried  his  admiration  for  what  he 
considered  good  literary  work  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  on  his  death-bed 
he  asked  for  the  proofs  of  De  Her6dia's 
poems  to  be  sent  to  him,  as  he  felt  he 
should  not  live  till  the  book  was  pub- 
lished. •*  And,"  he  said,  "  I  want  to 
die  with  a  little  music  in  my  ears."  On 
the  other  hand,  he  detested  the  Natural- 
ists, and  vowed  that  Zola  should  never 
be  of  the  Academy,  he,  Taine,  being  an 
Academician.  I  greatly  enjoyed  my 
visits  to  the  Rue  Cassette,  and  have 
spent  many  hours  smoking  Taine's 
cigarettes,  of  which  he  had  a  great  sup- 
ply always  at  hand,  and  listening  to  his 
conversation  on  men  and  matters  of  let- 
ters. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  in  the  English 
papers  that  Count  Henri  de  Regnier, 
the  poet,  is  engaged  to  be  married  to 
De  Her6dia's  daughter,  the  poetess 
daughter  of  a  poet.  This  was  a  report 
started  a  year  ago,  and  is  not  true,  as 
far  as   I   know,  and   my  knowledge  is 
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based  on  what  De  Regnier  hin 
me  not  very  long  ago. 


said  that  Andr£  Theurict  would  soon  be 
wearing    the     palm -embroidered    coal. 


De  Heredia  was  speaking  the  other    Theuriet  is /(w/ iwiV**/ for  the  Academy, 
night  in   my  presence  of  the  "certain- 
s'' for  the  next  elections  at  the  Acad- 


emy, and,  as   I   was  very  glad  lo  hear, 


Jlohrl  H.  Sherard. 
123  Boulevard  Magenta,  Paris. 
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THE  FIRST  OF  THE  REALISTS.* 

Mr.  Tarver's  volume  is  undeniably  to 

be  rankcil  among  the  most  important 

books  of  the  year,  in  that  it  throws  open 


'"■*""^€^^''^V**-'I3C- 


to  English  readers  the  sources  that  give 
a  clear  and  convincing  picture  of  the  per- 
sonality and  genius  of  a  writer  whose 
influence  is  at  the  present  time  para- 
mount in  both  French  and  English  fic- 
tion. The  appearance  of  so  elaborate  a 
work  in  English  is,  in  fact,  itself  a  sig- 
nificant proof  of  the  lasting  power  of  a 
writer  who  may  be  justly  styled  the  im- 
mediate founder  of  the  realistic  school. 

*  Gusuve  Flaubert  as  Seen  in  hU  Works  and 
Correspondence,  By  John  Charles  Tarver.  New 
York :  D.  AppleWn  &  Co.     84.00. 


Historically,  of  course,  realism  in  lit- 
erature is  generally  traced  back  to  Rous- 
seau, who  in  his  Confessions  furnished  a 
suggestion  and  an  example  of  the  tre- 
mendous force  that  exists  in  naked 
veracity  ;  and  the  application  of  this 
idea  to  fiction-writing  is  to  be  found 
primarily  in  the  novels  of  Marie-Henri 
Beyle  (Stendhal)  and  of  Balzac ;  but 
even  in  Balzac  the  realism  is  often  in 
abeyance  and  the  work  is  coloured  by 
the  glow  of  a  great  and  flaming  imag- 
ination which  throws  upon  the  screen 
figures  larger  than  life  itself,  with  a 
splendid  yet  too  romantic  exaggera- 
tion of  every  trait  of  character,  so  that 
Baudelaire  complains  of  Balzac  that 
in  his  pages  every  one,  down  to  the 
very  scullions,  have  genius.  It  is,  there- 
fore, in  Flaubert,  rather  than  in  any  of 
his  predecessors,  that  we  are  to  find  the 
fruition  and  perfection  of  the  realistic 
theory  ;  while  the  influence  of  his  per- 
sonal association,  as  well  as  of  his  pub- 
lished work,  directed  the  early  labours 
of  TurgeniefE,  Daudet,  Maupassant,  and 
fimile  Zola. 

Gustave  Flaubert,  the  son  of  an  emi- 
nent physician  of  Rouen,  possessed  of  a 
moderate  fortune,  with  the  usual  educa- 
tion of  a  gentleman  and  endowed  with 
little  desire  foracareerof  physical  activ- 
ity, led  a  life  whose  external  events  give 
little  satisfaction  to  a  biographer  in 
search  of  curious  and  piquant  details. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Tarver,  in  the  volume  now 
before  us,  has  held  strictly  to  the  admira- 
ble theory  set  forth  in  his  preface,  that 
"an  artist's  private  life  should  be  respect- 
ed," especially  "  when  so  many  personal 
acquaintances  are  still  alive  as  in  the 
present  case."  He  has,  therefore,  con- 
fined himself  to  an  attempt  to  set,  as 
vividly  as  possible,  Flaubert's  personal* 
ity  before  the  reader,  and  to  produce  a 
satisfactory  and  convincing  study  of  his 
mental  and  literary  development.     For 
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this  purpose  he  has  drawn  principally 
upon  Flaubert's  own  works  and  upon 
his  most  interesting  personal  corre- 
spondence, of  which  the  Edition  definitive 
was  published  in  1887  ;  making  use  also 
of  Mme.  Commanville's  introduction  to 
the  first  volume  of  the  letters,  together 
with  the  Souvenirs  LitUraires  of  Maxime 
Ducamp,  and  the  critical  and  personal 
estimate  written  by  Guy  de  Maupassant. 
These  authorities  have  been  thoroughly 
digested,  and  Mr.  Tarver's  own  temper- 
ate and  well-balanced  conclusions  will 
command  the  respect  and,  we  think,  the 
conviction  also  of  the  reader. 

Flaubert's  mental  history  is  a  very 
curious  one.  As  a  boy  he  enjoyed  the 
most  rugged  health,  and  was  a  hand- 
some, sturdy  lad,  as  he  himself  tells 
Mme.  Arnoux,  **  fresh,  perfumed,  breath- 
ing life  and  love  ;**  and  to  the  end  of  his 
career  he  had  a  deep  yearning  for  physi- 
cal beauty. 

'*  I  should  like  to  be  handsome,'*  he  wrote  in 
1846.  **  to  have  black  curls  falling  over  my  ivory 
shoulders  like  the  Greek  youths  ;  I  should  like  to 
be  strong,  pure  ;  but  I  look  in  the  glass  and  dis- 
cover myself  to  be  revoltingly  commonplace." 

Nor  was  his  mind  less  vigorous  than 
his  body.  Although  at  the  age  of  nine 
years  he  had  not  yet  learned  to  read,  he 
showed  an  eager  interest  in  the  folk-lore 
and  historical  traditions  of  his  province, 
and  from  the  P^re  Mignot,  who  took  a 
fancy  to  the  boy,  he  learned  much  of 
good  literature,  while  he  never  grew 
tired  of  listening  to  the  evening  talks  of 
his  father  with  his  friends,  noting  down 
with  precocious  keenness  any  absurdi- 
ties that  marked  their  conversation. 
The  creator  of  Mme.  Bovary  had,  in 
fact,  already  unconsciously  begun  to 
gather  material  for  his  great  drama  of 
provincial  life. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  however,  a 
great  crisis  in  his  intellectual  develop- 
ment came  upon  him.  He  was  attacked 
by  an  obscure  form  of  brain  disease, 
perhaps  related  to  epilepsy,  and  on  his 
recovery  from  its  ravages  was  a  differ- 
ent man.  His  whole  mentality,  as  well 
as  his  physical  appearance,  seemed 
changed.  He  became  strangely  mor- 
bid, with  a  sombre  dread  of  some  inde- 
finable disaster.  **  I  am  afraid  of  life," 
he  wrote  to  George  Sand  ;  and  in  spite 
of  three  years  of  the  most  careful  treat- 
ment he  remained  gloomy,  nervous,  and 
intensely    irritable.     He    describes   his 


morbid  outlook  in  a  very  characteristic 
simile  : 

**  I  had  a  complete  presentiment  of  life.  .  .  . 
It  was  like  a  sickly  smell  of  cooking  escaping 
through  a  ventilator.  One  does  not  need  to  have 
eaten  to  know  that  it  will  make  one  sick." 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  this  dis- 
ease, though  it  came  so  early  in  life, 
marks  the  end  of  Flaubert's  creative 
period  ;  and  Maxime  Ducamp,  who 
knew  him  more  intimately  than  any 
other  human  being,  asserts  (though  Mr. 
Tarver  does  not  mention  this)  that  sub- 
stantially all  the  original  part  of  Flau- 
bert's later  work  had  been  conceived  if 
not  actually  sketched  before  this  time. 
However  this  may  be,  the  seizure  cer- 
tainly arrested  his  mental  development 
and  radically  altered  his  entire  tempera- 
ment ;  and  to  this  also  is  probably  due 
the  lateness  with  which  he  began  the 
actual  work  of  production,  for  his  first 
and  greatest  work,  Madame  B ovary ^  was 
not  published  until  1857,  when  the  au- 
thor was  in  his  thirty-seventh  year. 

This  wonderful  novel  was  brought 
forth  with  great  travail  and  mental  an- 
guish. To  write  was  indescribably  dif- 
ficult to  Flaubert,  who,  like  Balzac, 
tortured  himself  in  his  devotion  to  style, 
writing,  rewriting,  excising,  waiting 
hours  for  just  the  right  word  to  come  to 
him,  and  often  at  the  last  ruthlessly  cut- 
ting out  paragraphs  that  had  cost  him  a 
week's  incessant  toil.  In  eight  days  of 
endless  labour,  so  he  tells  a  friend,  he 
had  finished  only  two  pages  ;  and  the 
agony  of  creation  was  intense.  Clothed 
in  a  dressing-gown  of  extraordinary  pat- 
tern, he  would  rise  at  four  and  work  till 
ten,  snarling  like  a  wild  beast  over  his 
desk,  groaning,  chanting  each  phrase  as 
he  finished  it,  and  sometimes,  when  just 
the  right  phrase  seemed  hopelessly  be- 
yond his  grasp,  bursting  into  howls  of 
despair,  with  floods  of  passionate  tears. 
But  the  great  reward  came  to  him  at 
last.  Published  in  the  Revue  de  PariSy 
and  then  in  a  book,  Madame  Bovary  be- 
came the  sensation  of  the  year.  It  was, 
as  a  critic  has  said,  not  a  realistic  novel  ; 
it  was,  rather,  realism  itself.  The  vivid- 
ness and  truth  of  its  every  character,  the 
compact  and  muscular  form  in  which  it 
is  cast,  the  absolute  perfection  of  its 
style,  all  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  classic 
from  the  moment  of  its  completion. 
Only  one  thing  more  could  possibly  en- 
hance the  sensation  which  it  produced, 
and  this  one  thing  was  not  wautiu^,  D\xt- 
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ing  the  course  of  its  publication  in  the 
Revue  de Paris  the  government  authorities 
had  given  a  formal  warning  to  the  au- 
thor ;  and  now  that  the  book  was  finished 
he  was  prosecuted  for  an  offence  against 
morality.  The  prosecution  failed,  and 
only  resulted  in  giving  to  the  novel  a  still 
greater  vogue.  Not  many  years  after 
Flaubert  was  decorated  with  the  Legion 
of  Honour. 

Mr.  Tarver  furnishes  his  readers  with 
an  admirably  concise  summary  of  the 
plot  of  Madame  Bovary  ;  and  even  those 
who  well  remember  the  original  can  read 
once  more  with  interest  the  story  of  the 
young  woman,  weak,  sentimental,  shal- 
low, who  has  a  yearning  for  things  above 
her  station  and  for  the  experiences  of 
passion,  but  who  is  fated  to  dwell  in  a 
dull  country  town  as  the  wife  of  a  com- 
monplace, uninteresting  medical  man  ; 
her  successive  lapses  into  vice  ;  her  ex- 
travagance ;  her  rejection  by  both  her 
lovers  ;  the  whole  sordid  tragedy  of  her 
suicide  and  death.  Mr.  Tarver  does  well 
to  point  out  the  essential  morality  of  the 
whole  novel,  which  is  in  reality  a  great 
sermon,  a  terrible,  almost  cruel  denun- 
ciation of  sin.  For  Flaubert,  so  far 
from  showing  any  tenderness  to  the 
woman  whose  life  he  limns,  makes  his 
hatred  of  her  at  the  last  startlingly  ap- 
parent. Line  by  line  and  stroke  by 
stroke  he  accumulates  the  evidence  of 
her  falsity,  of  her  baseness,  of  her  las- 
civious folly,  until  at  the  end  one  shud- 
ders at  his  pitiless  power  and  the  merci- 
less severity  of  his  revelations.  There 
is,  in  fact,  not  a  line  or  a  paragraph  that 
can  allure  to  vice.  One  might  say  a 
priori  that  a  work  which  in  France  fell 
under  the  censure  of  the  official  moralist 
must  indeed  be  bad  ;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  real  brunt  of  the  at- 
tack upon  it  was  directed  by  ecclesiasti- 
cal influence  and  inspired  largely  by  the 
horror  which  many  persons  felt  on  read- 
ing a  single  passage — that  last  scene, 
where  Emma,  dying  by  her  own  hand, 
receives  the  extreme  unction  from  the 
priest.  But,  as  Mr.  Tarver  points  out, 
the  language  of  that  passage  is  all  but 
a  literal  translation  of  the  Paris  ritual, 
and  that  **  the  outrage  on  religion  con- 
sists in  the  artistic  skill  with  which  the 
whole  scene  is  led  up  to  and  developed. 
The  incongruity  between  Emma's  life 
and  the  ease  with  which  she  was  accept- 
ed by  the  Church  in  her  last  moments 
is   brought  into  startling   relief.    .    .    . 


What  was  resented  was  not  Flaubert's 
irreverence,  but  his  stem  severity." 

Mr.  Tarver  translates  the  passage  in 
question  to  illustrate  his  argument.  We 
reproduce  it  here,  as  showing  better 
'  than  almost  any  other  the  consummate 
art  of  the  novelist  and  the  compactness 
and  force  of  his  style,  whose  basic  quali- 
ties may  be  felt  even  in  the  English  ver- 
sion. 

*  *  The  priest  rose  to  take  the  crucifix  ;  then  she 
stretched  out  her  neck  like  a  thirsty  man,  and, 
pressing  her  lips  on  the  body  of  the  Man-God.  be> 
stowed  upon  it  with  all  her  dying  strength  the  most 
fervently  loving  kiss  that  she  had  ever  given. 
Then  he  recited  the  Miser eatur  and  the  Indulgen- 
tiam^  dipped  his  right  thumb  in  the  oil  and  began 
the  unctions  :  first  on  the  eyes,  which  had  so 
eagerly  coveted  all  the  pomps  of  the  world  ;  then 
on  the  nostrils,  which  had  delicately  scented  warm 
breezes  and  amorous  odours  ;  then  on  the  mouth, 
which  had  opened  to  tell  lies,  which  had  groaned 
with  pride  and  cried  out  in  debauchery  ;  then  on 
the  hands,  which  had  delighted  in  caresses  ;  and 
lastly  on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  once  so  nimble, 
when  they  ran  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  desires, 
and  which  would  never  walk  again." 

The  whole  death  scene  is  appalling, 
for  Flaubert  pursues  his  victim  after  the 
breath  leaves  her  body,  and  denies  her 
even  the  solemnity  that  dignifies  other 
deaths.  Her  watchers  quarrel  by  her 
side  ;  eating  and  drinking  make  the  vigil 
grotesque  ;  and  her  requiem  is  the  filthy 
song  of  the  horrible  beggar  of  Bois 
Guillaume,  with  the  mask-like  face  and 
the  bleeding  eyes. 

Madame  Bovary  is  a  very  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  difference  between  true  real- 
ism and  the  excesses  of  the  naturalistic 
school.  Everywhere  Flaubert  is  reti- 
cent and  self -restrained.  Take  the  fa* 
mous  scene  where  Emma  drives  about 
Rouen  with  L6on  Dupuis  in  the  closed 
cab — a  paragraph  suppressed  on  the  orig- 
inal appearance  of  the  story  in  the  Revue 
de  Paris — and  consider  how  a  naturalistic 
novelist  like  Zola  would  have  treated  the 
same  incident.  Instead  of  a  paragraph 
we  should  have  had  a  chapter,  and  what 
a  reeking,  unsavoury,  unspeakable  chap- 
ter it  would  have  been  !  NIoreover,  Flau- 
bert's merits  are  seen  just  as  truly  in  his 
treatment  of  the  characters  and  events 
that  are  subordinate  to  his  central  theme. 
All  his  provincials — Charles,  the  immor- 
tal Homais,  the  crafty  peddler  Lheu- 
reux,  the  gentleman-farmer  Boulanger, 
the  country  notabilities  ft  the  ag^cul- 
tural  show — all  these  and  a  score  of 
others  are  sketched  with  a  wealth  of  in- 
cident fully  equal  to    Balzac's,  and  a 
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fidelity  beyond  even  that  of  the  French 
Shakespeare.  In  every  portion  of  this 
epoch-making  work  Flaubert  is  seen  to 
be  absolutely  apart  from  the  writers  who 
have  abused  and  corrupted  the  example 
of  their  great  master,  and  who,  as  has 
been  strikingly  said,  see  only  the  beast 
in  man,  and  view  humanity  as  ''a 
swarming,  huddled  mass  of  growling 
creatures,  each  hounded  on  by  his  own 
foul  appetites  of  greed  and  lust.** 

It  is  impossible  within  the  compass  of 
a  review  to  dwell  any  longer  upon  Mr. 
Tarver's  excellent  work  or  upon  its  sub- 
ject. Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  has  dealt 
with  all  of  Flaubert's  work  in  the  same 
critical  and  sympathetic  spirit,  giving 
the  full  details  that  are  necessary  to  a 
comprehension  of  its  significance.  Es- 
pecially complete  and  satisfactory  will  be 
found  his  account  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  production  of  Salammbd^  that  re- 
markable story  of  ancient  Carthage,  so 
interesting  to  the  archaeologist  for  the 
minuteness  and  profundity  of  its  learn- 
ing and  for  the  gorgeousness  of  its  imag- 
inative effects.  The  whole  book  is  most! 
cordially  to  be  commended,  as  giving 
the  reader  a  clear  and  accurate  under- 
standing of  the  work  of  one  who  directly 
inspired  a  literary  movement  that  is  the! 
most  vitally  far-reaching  of  any  that  our, 
century  has  seen. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck, 


"  A  LITTLE  GLORY."» 

"  As  the  air  grew  black  and  the  winter  closed 
swiftly  around  me,  the  flattering  fire  blazed  out 
more  Imninous,  and,  arresting  its  flight,  hovered 
waiting.  .  .  .  Plainly  a  bird-butterfly,  it  flew  with  a 
certain  swallowy  doable.  Its  wings  were  very 
large,  nearly  square,  and  flashed  all  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow.  Wondering  at  their  splendour,  I 
became  so  absorbed  in  their  beauty  that  I  stumbled 
over  a  low  rock  and  lay  stunned.  .  .  .  Fearing 
then  another  fall,  I  sat  down  to  watch  the  little 
^ory,  and  a  great  longing  awoke  in  me  to  have  it 
m  my  hand.  To  my  unspeakable  delight,  it  be- 
gan to  sink  towards  me.  Slowly  at  first,  then 
swiftly  it  sank,  growing  larger  as  it  came  nearer. 
I  felt  as  if  the  treasure  of  the  universe  were  giving 
itself  to  me — put  out  my  hand  and  had  it.  But 
the  instant  I  took  it  its  light  went  out ;  all  was 
dark  as  pitch  ;  a  dead  book  with  boards  outspread 
lay  cold  and  heavy  in  my  hand.  *' 

Some  such  catastrophe  as  this  is  the 
Nemesis  of  the  reviewer  ;  it  is  especially 
likely  to  overtake  one  who  tries  to  ana- 

*  Lillth :  A  Romance.  By  George  Macdonald. 
New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.    $1.25. 


lyse  and  estimate  such  a  book  as  Lilithy 
which  should  be  followed  and  not  dis- 
sected ;  yet  that  one  may  stumble 
through  not  taking  heed  to  his  steps, 
even  though  the  way  be  enlightened  by 
the  best  of  books,  is  known  almost  too 
well  by  the  present  reviewer. 

It  was  a  delightful  surprise,  which  one 
scolded  one's  self  for  not  having  antici- 
pated, when  the  book  was  announced 
some  months  ago.  For  to  what  purpose 
has  one  been  a  student  of  an  author 
these  many  years,  comparing  diligently 
one  book  with  another  and  tracing  the 
meaning  of  a  fairy  tale  amid  the  every- 
day features  of  the  novel,  if  one  could 
not  perceive  that  his  heart  was  full  of 
the  story  of  Lilith,  and  foretell  that  he 
would  one  day  tell  it  in  full  ?  But  no 
prophet  could  have  foretold  the  moment 
at  which  it  would  at  last  reach  us  ! 

It  was  advertised  as  being  like  Phafi" 
tasteSy  and  so  it  is,  as  the  dreams  of  youth 
resemble  the  visions  of  an  age  which  is 
not  the  second,  but  the  first  and  only, 
the  eternal  childhood.  It  is  curious  to 
note  the  resemblance  and  the  dissimilar- 
ity ;  the  identity  of  the  character  of  the 
several  heroes,  Anodos,  and  Mr.  Vane, 
and  yet  the  growth  by  virtue  of  which 
one  has  become  the  other.  It  would 
scarcely  be  true  to  say  that  Mr.  Vane 
begins  where  Anodos  leaves  of!  ;  but 
certainly  he  goes  much  deeper  into  the 
eternal  verities  before  leaving  of!  in  his 
turn.  The  final  chord  of  the  one  is  that 
of  youthful  expectancy,  "  Some  great 
good  is  coming  to  thee,  Anodos  ;**  that 
of  the  other,  **  All  the  days  of  my  ap- 
pointed time  will  I  wait  till  my  change 
come,**  and,  **  man  dreams  and  desires  ; 
God  broods  and  wills  and  quickens." 
But  this  characteristic  is  one  for  which 
the  author  did  by  no  means  plan  ;  it  is 
involuntary  and  inevitable  ;  and  as  it 
shows  growth  it  proves  life,  and  life 
proves  everything.     And  it  is  all  true  ! 

The  function  of  the  reviewer,  how- 
ever, is  to  review  and  not  to  rhapsodise. 
Let  us  confess  at  the  outset  that  we 
seriously  object  to  the  hero*s  name.  Mr. 
Vane  is  of  the  same  significance,  per- 
haps, as  Anodos,  but  does  not  sound 
nearly  so  well.  And  surely  in  all  the 
tongues  of  this  modern  Babel,  one 
other  besides  Greek  and  English  or 
Latin  could  have  been  found  capable  of 
expressing  the  concept  of  instability  or 
**  wherelessness. "  Also,  at  the  first,  one 
is  rather  repelled  by  the  machinery  of 
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the  tale  ;  the  methods  of  rapid  transit 
between  the  worlds  of  three  and  of  seven 
dimensions  seem  unnecessarily  compli- 
cated and  even  undignified  ;  the  latter 
term  applying  particularly  to  the  trans- 
formations of  Mr.  Raven.  One  is  in- 
clined to  criticise  from  within  as  a  fellow 
of  the  craft,  and  to  say  that  the  author 
was  hampered  by  the  traditions  of  Phan- 
tastes.  With  a  building  so  infinitely 
broader  and  deeper,  it  had  been  better 
to  construct  a  scaffolding  of  altogether 
a  new  and  different  pattern.  But  from 
the  effort  mentally  to  erect  such  a  scaf- 
folding for  one's  own  satisfaction,  one 
retired  a  gladder  and  a  wiser  person  with 
the  acquired  knowledge  that  even  the 
scaffolding  is  alive  and  growing  with  its 
roots  in  essential  truth.  The  mirror 
which  is  the  doorway  to  Mr.  Raven's 
country  is,  as  he  explains,  '*  the  perfect 
law  of  liberty,"  into  which  a  man  passes, 
losing  sight  of  himself  altogether  if  he 
continue  therein.  And  for  the  gro- 
tesquerie,  in  what  other  form  than  the 
grotesque  can  eyes  not  fully  open  to  the 
world  of  seven  dimensions  behold  its 
truths  ?  How,  except  in  terms  of  the 
grotesque,  shall  things  too  wonderful 
for  us  find  expression  ?  Mr.  Vane  was 
at  his  first  meeting  with  Mr.  Raven  in- 
capable of  seeing  him  as  he  afterwards 
beheld  him  in  his  dream.  It  was  his 
fault,  and  not  Adam's  or  the  author's. 

To  continue  the  comparison  with 
PhantasteSy  one  fancies  the  character- 
drawing  not  so  indistinct  ;  even  Lady 
Mara,  the  Lady  of  Sorrow,  dwelling  in 
the  House  of  Bitterness,  born  to  help 
and  to  bring  home  her  wandering  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  though  she  explains  and 
justifies  many  traits  of  friends  long  ago 
introduced  to  us  by  Dr.  Macdonald, 
scarcely  impresses  us  with  the  vividness 
of  "  the  old,  old  woman  with  the  young 
eyes,"  through  whose  door  Anodos  went 
out  into  the  Timeless.  But  perhaps  we 
were  younger  then  !  Eve,  the  Lady  of 
the  New  Jerusalem,  is  very  shadowy  in- 
deed, however  beautiful  the  conception. 
And  the  Bags  are  far  inferior  to  the 
Blockheads,  which  would  trample  on  the 
child  who  was  gathering  butterfly  wings 
until  Anodos  stood  them  on  their  heads 
and  left  them  helpless  ! 

But  the  fault  of  indistinctness  can  by 
no  means  be  charged  against  Lilith  her- 
self ;  who,  whether  as  vampire,  leopard- 
ess, princess  or  penitent,  is  thrilling 
with  life  to  the  tips  of  the  closed  fingers 


under  which  she  has  held  for  thousands 
of  years  the  waters  she  reft  from  the 
desert.  Nor  is  there  in  all  literature — I 
say  it  deliberately,  aware  that  I  am  not 
myself  acquainted  with  all  literature — a 
keener  spiritual  analysis  than  the 
*' punition"  of  Lilith  in  the  house  of 
Mara.  **  The  worm-thing,  vivid  as  in- 
candescent silver,  the  live  heart  of  essen- 
tial fire,"  which  crept  into  the  being  of 
the  princess  through  the  black  spot  upon 
her  side  ;  the  hair  that  alternatelv  stood 
out  from  her  head  and  emitted  sparks, 
then  hung  and  poured  the  sweat  of  her 
torture  on  the  floor,  while  as  yet  no 
tears  came  to  her  closed  eyes  ;  the  invisi- 
ble water  which  lifted  and  floated  her, 
the  "  horrible  nothingness,  negation 
positive"  that  enfolded  her,  the  recoil 
from  Death  Absolute,  Annihilation  ! 
Her  triumph,  "  when  suddenly  her  eyes 
fixed  in  a  ghastly  stare"  as  she  beheld, 
cast  from  an  unseen  heavenly  mirror,  the 
reflection  of  that  which  God  had  meant 
her  to  be  side  by  side  with  what  she  had 
made  herself  ! 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  so  sombre  a 
picture,  though  there  be  hope  beyond 
it,  to  consider  the  lilies  ;  one  would  say, 
**  the  Little  Ones."  Oh  !  the  dear  little 
Lovers  ;  surely  no  one  but  Dr.  Macdon- 
ald ever  succeeded  in  photographing 
essential  childhood  !  And  oh,  the  Mr. 
Vanes  of  this  world  who  would  use  the 
Little  Ones  for  conquest  and  the  founda- 
tion of  empires.  For  the  benediction  of 
childhood  is  to  aid  in  the  redemption  of 
the  world,  not  by  doing,  but  by  being. 
The  Little  Ones  are  indispensable  to  the 
story,  not  because  Lilith  would  have  de- 
voured them,  but  because  it  is  a  story 
of  seven  dimensions,  which  is  the  meas- 
ure of  the  real.  And  it  is  with  a  sense 
of  discord  that  we  return  to  the  world 
of  shams,  of  masks  and  no  faces  under 
them  ;  a  world  which  puts  the  shadow 
for  the  substance,  unaware  of  that  other 
world  touching  it,  where  the  dimensions 
are  only  two,  the  world  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  great  shadow. 

It  is  well  to  be  reminded  of  the  being 
of  that  world  where  dwell  Mr.  Raven 
and  the  Lady  of  Sorrow  ;  that  world  but 
for  the  existence  of  which  Thoreau 
would  have  "  moved  out  of  Concord  ;" 
the  world  whose  trees  grow  up  from  the 
ruins  of  our  ancient  churches  and 
through  our  kitchen  chimneys,  while 
our  wedding  marches  add  to  the  per- 
fume of  their  rose  trees.     Some  of  those 
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who  were  accustomed  to  worship  in  the 
ruined  church  go  there  still,  needing 
**  help  from  each  other  to  get  their 
thinking  done  and  their  feelings  hatch- 
ed.'* But  they  have  found  that  each 
can  best  pray  in  his  own  silent  heart. 
And  the  prayers  are  living  things,  birds 
or  flowers. 

But  one  must  really  take  some  ac- 
count of  space  if  not  of  time  ;  and  re- 
viewing Lilith  is  like  reviewing  an 
Apocalypse.  Those  who  live,  or  at  least 
some  of  them,  as  well  as  those  who  are 
only  coming  alive,  will  understand  Lilith 
—  not  all  of  them.  There  are  many  true 
souls  for  whom  it  is  written  in  a  tongue 
not  understanded  of  the  people  ;  and  to 
the  Greeks  it  will  be  foolishness,  to  the 
wise  of  this  world  sound  signifying 
nothing.  But  to  others  its  song  is  the 
old,  old  song  : 

'*  The  stars  are  spinning  their  threads, 
And  the  clouds  are  the  dust  that  flies, 

And  the  suns  are  weaving  them  up 

For  the  time  when  the  sleepers  shall  rise. 


"  Oh,  the  dews  and  the  moths  and  the  daisy  red, 
The  larks  and  the  glimmers  and  flows, 

The  lilies  and  sparrows  and  daily  bread. 
And  th€  something  that  nobody  knows' 


>  • 


Katharine  Pearson  Woods. 


FIONA  MACLEOD.* 

Let  us  regard  Fiona  Macleod's  Pharais 
and  The  Mountain  Lovers  as  experiments, 
and  this  not  merely  in  concession  to  our 
halting  and  wavering  judgments.  The 
initiator  of  a  movement  is  entitled  to 
g^ratitude  over  and  above  that  which  the 
success  achieved  may  entitle.  These 
particular  books  have  something  in  them 
which  must  attract  certain  tempera- 
ments, and  which,  as  certainly,  will 
repel  others.  Let  the  experimenter's 
honour,  at  least,  be  claimed  for  Fiona 
Macleod.  Untempered  praise  is  com- 
fortless. Let  us  be  content  to  be  inter- 
ested, to  be  charmed  very  often,  and  to 
wait   for   more.     It   may  be  for  Fiona 

*  Pharais.  By  Fiona  Macleod.  Chicago : 
Stone  &  Kimball.     $1.25  net. 

The  Mountain  Lovers.  By  Fiona  Macleod. 
Bosuxi :  Roberts  Bros.    $z.oo. 


Macleod  we  are  waiting,  it  may  be  for 
some  one  else.  We  have  been  waiting 
long.  Taking  the  books  at  their  lowest 
estimate,  then,  as  experiments,  they  are 
attempts  to  reveal  the  heart  of  a  foreign 
country  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  a 
tract  of  Scottish  territory  in  which  Mr. 
Barrie  and  Mr.  Crockett  are  aliens  as 
much  as  are  the  dwellers  across  the  Scot- 
tish border,  a  country  of  a  different  lan- 
guage, and  of  a  different  accent  and 
vocabulary  when  it  uses  its  neighbour's 
tongue  ;  to  a  large  extent  of  a  different 
religion,  different  ideas,  different  (and 
fewer)  aptitudes  ;  a  country  in  which, 
since  bardic  days,  poetry  has  expressed 
itself  but  seldom  in  written  words,  the 
home  of  a  people  at  once  highly  poeti- 
cal and  unliterary,  Tourists  with  a  turn 
for  fiction  have  travestied  their  speech 
and  character  ;  immediate  neighbours, 
between  whom  and  themselves,  even  in 
these  peaceful  days,  there  is  a  tacit  feud, 
have  found  in  them  endless  materials 
for  jokes.  Their  history  and  legend 
have  been  told  over  and  over  again  by 
appreciative  outsiders,  but  seldom  with 
the  native  flavour.  Their  poetry  is  lost, 
or  untranslated,  or  dishonoured  by 
vague  and  mawkish  English  words  ; 
their  music  given  to  the  winds  to  keep, 
the  winds  that  made  it.  Scott,  the 
Borderer,  skirted  the  country,  and,  poet 
that  he  was,  in  a  chapter  or  two,  a  char- 
acter or  two,  more  especially  in  a  song 
or  two,  spoke  out  its  heart.  Stevenson, 
Lowlander  of  the  Lowlanders,  by  his 
genius  and  sympathy  was  inspired  to 
make  Alan  Breck — as  Loti,  an  alien  in 
Brittany,  made  for  himself  and  us  a 
friend  in  Mon  Frhre  Yves.  For  the  rest 
the  Celtic  Scot,  or  more  correctly — for 
this  is  no  mere  question  of  race,  and  the 
Celts  are  everywhere,  but  of  environ- 
ment, history,  and  local  circumstance — 
the  Scottish  Highlander  is  unknown 
still,  till  he  travels,  and  amalgamates, 
and  leavens  the  race  he  mates  with. 
He  is  not  altogether  to  be  read  in  his 
more  articulate  Irish  brother  ;  he  has  a 
mind  and  character  widely  differing 
from  his  Welsh  and  Breton  cousins, 
though  all  the  family  records  concern 
him.  The  notable  attempt  made  by 
Macpherson  in  the  last  century  had  its 
ludicrous  sides,  which  help  to  explain 
some  of  the  ridicule  it  excited  in  the  lit- 
erary England  ruled  by  the  prejudices 
as  well  as  the  powers  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
and   though   the  Bardengebriill  it  gave 
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rise  to  in  Germany  was  sometimes  fool- 
ish, yet  Ossian,  sham  and  real,  was  to 
Goethe  an  inspiration.  Its  spirit  trav- 
elled throughout  Europe  with  a  speed 
and  force  that  almost  stamp  the  later 
English  poetry — save  Byron's — as  in- 
sular, by  contrast.  The  modern  poetry 
of  nature  owes  it  an  unpayable  debt,  and 
to  every  Celtic  heart  the  Ossian  rhap- 
sodies have  a  reality. 

The  talent  or  the  ambition  to  express 
himself  has  been  hitherto  much  lacking 
in  the  Highlander,  and  perhaps  poetry 
would  be  the  form  most  natural  to  him. 
But  Fiona  Macleod  has  made  the  at- 
tempt in  a  kind  of  poetic  fiction.  She 
attempts,  perhaps  luckily,  little  in  the 
way  of  plot  or  circumstance  of  time 
more  definite  than  this  in  The  Mountain 
Lovers : 

*'  The  tragic  end  of  Anabal  Gilchrist,  the  doom 
that  had  fulfilled  itself  for  Torcall  Cameron  ;  what 
was  either  but  apiece  with  the  passing  of  the  an- 
cient language,  though  none  wished  it  to  go ; 
with  the  exile  of  the  sons,  though  they  would 
fain  live  and  die  where  their  fathers  wooed  their 
mothers  ;  with  the  coming  of  strangers  and  strange 
ways,  and  a  new  bewildering  death  cold  spirit,  that 
had  no  respect  for  the  green  graves,  and  jeered 
at  ancient  things  and  the  wisdom  of  the  old — 
strangers  whom  none  had  sought,  none  wished, 
and  whose  coming  meant  the  going  of  even  the 
few  hill-folk  who  prospered  in  the  Machar,  the 
fertile  meadows  and  pastures  along  the  mountain 
bases  ?" 

The  ancient  language  has  been  pass- 
ing long  ;  the  sons  began  to  wander 
long  ago.  Any  time  from  the  memor- 
able 1845  to  the  tourist-ridden  present 
would  serve  as  date.  And  the  story 
would  fit  any  age.  Two  young  lovers 
separated  by  the  feuds  of  their  houses, 
two  old  ones  by  the  hate  bred  by  love 
wronged  and  distorted,  and  the  irre- 
sponsible influence  on  their  lives  of  a 
child  and  a  dwarf  with  a  half-developed 
mind — there  is  little  more  in  it.  The 
dwarf's  search  for  his  soul,  the  child's 
pranks  and  elfin  singing,  love-making, 
birth,  peaceful  and  tragic  death,  such 
are  the  human  contents  of  the  tale, 
which  has  less  interest  as  a  story  than 
as  the  fulfilment  of  an  intention.  The 
incidents  and  characters  are  there  to 
mark  a  spirit,  the  spirit  of  a  humanity 
that  has  needed  no  luxurious  epoch,  lit- 
tle intellectual  or  priestly  training  to 
purify  its  soul,  that,  in  its  best  instances, 
save  under  strong  excitements,  is  ten- 
der, mild,  religious,  and  poetical,  and 
living  in   near  and   sensitive   intimacy 


with  nature.  So,  at  least,  in  The  Moun- 
tain Lovers  does  Fiona  Macleod  read  the 
Highland  character  and  genius  with 
greater  power  than  in  Pharais,  The 
strongest  of  all  the  Celtic  passions,  the 
love  for  earth  and  sky,  may  exist  with- 
out much  first-hand  observation  of  na- 
ture, may  be  expressed  by  rhapsodies 
that  could  not  be  disentangled  into  the 
components  of  their  inspiration  ;  but 
Fiona  Macleod  does  not  run  this  dan- 
ger. Here,  first  of  all,  has  she  attained 
to  genuine  power.  One  thing  we  have 
noted  with  doubt.  It  is  more  a  query 
than  a  criticism.  There  is  a  note  in  her 
writing  which  sounds  particularly  mod- 
ern— the  cry  of  the  woman  for  her  bur- 
den. Is  this  a  Celtic  revival  ?  Or  mere- 
ly a  rather  incongruous  borrowing  from 
present  discontents  ?  This  descent  of 
the  Scandinavian  pirate  on  the  isles  is, 
however,  an  interesting,  if  inharmonious 
disturbance  of  the  spirit  of  both  books. 
Her  story  no  more  purposes  to  reveal 
the  whole  character  of  the  Highland 
Celt  than  does  Hermann  and  Dorothea^ 
for  instance,  purpose  to  summarise  the 
Teuton.  It  breathes  merely  of  their 
poetical  sense  and  their  affections.  And 
the  writer  is  not  to  blame  if  a  suscepti- 
ble Southern  reader  go  in  vain  search  of 
Oona  and  Alan  and  Sorcha,  in  his  au- 
tumn holiday,  and  find  only  persons  of 
very  different  pattern.  The  Highlander 
of  to-day,  as  of  yesterday,  has  such 
threads  in  his  character,  and  for  the 
purposes  of  pastoral  poetry  and  of  fairy- 
tale they  are  fitting,  besides  forming  an 
effective  contrast  to  the  shrewdness,  the 
sternness,  the  hard  energy,  of  the  Scot 
portrayed  in  popular  Lowland  fiction. 
We  do  not  moan  over  what  she  has 
omitted.  She  has  led  the  way  ;  and  in 
further  developments  the  music  of  the 
strathspey  may  mingle  with  the  love- 
song  and  the  coronach  ;  we  may  catch 
glimpses  of  a  more  whole  and  varied 
Highlander  than  she  has  given  us — both 
wild  and  mild  ;  humorous  and  morose  ; 
gentle  and  fanatic ;  enthusiast  and 
pagan  ;  fiddler,  dreamer,  and  dancer  ; 
demonstrative  to  shame  any  decent  Eng- 
lishman, and  with  reserves  deep  as  the 
gullies  in  his  hills  ;  frugal,  enduring, 
patient ;  endlessly  indolent,  suddenly 
fierce.  Modem  life  has  reached  him 
now  and  remade  him  partly,  but  the  re- 
making is  still  only  skin  deep. 

Annie  MacdontlL 
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CERVANTES.* 

Mr.  Watts  must  be  counted  among 
the  happy  men,  for  he  has  been  loyal  to 
an  enthusiasm  for  a  great  man  and  a 
great  book  ;  he  has  spent  years  of  labour 
in  making  the  glory  of  these  shine  bright- 
er, and  has  never  once  dishonoured  their 
great  names  by  slovenliness  or  pedantry. 
About  the  worth  of  such  work  as  his 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  legions 
of  writers  of  feeble  originalities  might 
well  envy  him.  His  reward  he  may 
never  entirely  reap  ;  but  one  would  hope 
that  frequent  rumours  might  reach  him 
of  fires  lit  by  him  in  other  hearts,  or  of 
smouldering  ashes  rekindled  by  the 
torch  of  his  enthusiasm.  We  have 
few  good  translators  to-day,  and  Mr. 
Watts  deserves  a  clearer  commendation 
than  being  named  in  the  first  rank.  His 
Don  Quixote  is  among  the  notablest  ren- 
derings of  foreign  classics  that  England 
has  ever  produced.  We  have  all  read 
the  immortal  book  in  other  versions, 
Shelton's,  if  we  were  fortunate,  or  Mot- 
teux's,  or  Jarvis's,  and,  even  if  we  are 
not  Spanish  scholars,  we  did  not  need 
to  wait  for  Mr.  Watts  to  see  the  wit  and 
the  beauty  of  the  romance.  But  he  has 
certainly  made  us  faithless  to  the  Don 
Quixotes  of  our  childhood.  The  senti- 
ment clinging  about  tattered  and  be- 
thumbed  old  volumes,  conned  by  several 
^generations,  vanishes  before  this  pro- 
saically brand-new  book.  Faithful  and 
accurate  as  are  its  renderings,  and 
numerous  and  painstaking  as  are  its 
notes,  these  cold  virtues  cannot  chill 
us,  coming  as  they  do  in  the  company 
of  such  loving  enthusiasm  for  the  spirit 
as  well  as  the  letter,  such  zest  for  the 
colour  and  the  savour  of  the  original. 

These  books  may  be  treated  as  new. 
The  first  editions  were  strictly  limited. 
And  to  the  second  have  gone  much  revi- 
sion, a  little  compression,  some  addition 
in  the  notes,  and  considerable  enlarge- 
ment in  the  biography.  This  best  of  all 
the  English  versions  is  one  for  the  gen- 
eral household  library  ;  for  the  publish- 
ers have  placed  it  within  the  reach  of 
most  who  are  willing  to  make  a  little 

*  The  Ingenious  Gentleman  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha.  By  Miguel  Cervantes  Saavedra.  Done 
into  English  by  Henry  Edward  Watts.  4  vols. 
New  Edition,  Revised.  New  York  :  Macmillan 
&  Co.     $8. 00. 

Miguel  de  Cervantes,  His  Life  and  Works.  By 
Henry  Edward  Watts.  New  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.     New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     $2.50. 


sacrifice  for  books  ;  and  what  other 
book,  save  Shakespeare,  is  there  that 
can  so  effectively  wrest  time  from  the 
greedy  grasp  of  the  worthless   rubbish 

of  the  day  ?  None  the  less  is  it  the  edi- 
tion for  the  scholar  ;  its  notes,  its 
learned  appendices  on  the  romances  of 
chivalry,  on  the  chronology  and  the 
itinerary  of  Don  Quixote,  and  other 
mattes,  summarise  the  results  of  the 
best  and  latest  research  respecting  Cer- 
vantes. But  one  thing  should  be  noted. 
That  notes  and  appendices  are  made  to 
be  skipped — after  the  examination  epoch 
of  one's  life — is  the  fervent  belief  of  one 
reader  who  nevertheless  read  all  these, 
and  who  found  entertainment  in  them 
when  he  was  in  no  mood  for  instruction. 
This  is  a  test  of  intelligent  editing,  that 
a  reader  with  a  merely  human  interest 
in  the  classic  should  be  tempted  to  share 
all  the  editor's  wanderings.  This  one 
takes  you  into  no  obscure  corners  unless 
he  knows  of  something  curious  or  inter- 
esting. So  much  for  a  translation  which 
made  an  honourable  reputation  on  its 
first  appearance,  but  which  merits  spe- 
cial mention  now  in  its  revised  and 
popular  form. 

Mr.  Watts  has  virtually  written  three 
lives  of  Cervantes.  One  previously 
formed  the  first  volume  of  his  Don 
Quixote.  A  second  appeared  in  the 
**  Great  Writers"  series.  The  present 
is  so  amplified  and  revised  a  form  of  the 
first  as  to  be  almost  a  new  book.  A 
comparison  between  the  three  will  not 
show  much  difference  in  the  main  sec- 
tions, perhaps  ;  but  besides  containing 
a  good  many  more  details  of  interest, 
and  discussing  more  fully  some  doubt- 
ful points,  the  latest  version  is  more  har- 
monious and  more  readable.  He  is  al- 
most an  ideal  translator  ;  for  his  biogra- 
phy it  is  impossible  to  say  as  much. 
But  we  can  say  that  it  is  a  delightful 
book,  that  it  warms  the  heart  with  its 
humanity  and  enthusiasm,  that  it  is  a 
worthy  retelling  of  a  most  romantic 
story.  He  is  a  special  pleader,  of 
course  ;  he  is  a  lover  who  hates  what- 
ever has  brought  harm  to  his  darling. 
He  has  prejudices,  and  he  says  hard 
things  when  they  are  uppermost.  The 
Spanish  neglect  of  Don  Quixote^  and 
some  French  translators  of  the  work 
come  in  for  sweeping  condemnation  ; 
while  Lope  de  Vega  he  almost  forces  us 
to  defend,  against  our  inclinations,  by 
the   heat  of    his    indignation.     But  his 
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partisanship  never  misleads.  Very  can- 
did is  he  respecting  facts,  and  if  some- 
times he  draws  too  large  inferences,  you 
need  not  follow  him.  It  is  too  soon  yet 
to  join  in  his  suspicions,  nay,  his  cer- 
tainty, concerning  Lope  de  Vega's  con- 
nection with  Avellaneda's  spurious  ver- 
sion of  the  second  part  of  J)on  Quixote, 
The  connection  is  not  proven,  and  for 
the  credit  of  human  nature  let  us  be 
careful  of  Lope's  shaky  honour  while  we 
can.  The  unpublished  letters  of  Lope 
are  kept  from  the  light,  it  is  said,  be- 
cause they  contain  "  scandal  about  Lope 
the  priest  and  Inquisitor."  Mr.  Watts 
evidently  expects,  on  poor  evidence,  if 
he  confides  it  all  to  us,  that  they  contain 
the  full  explanation  of  the  great  wrong 
done  to  Cervantes's  literarv  honour — a 
pure  surmise,  but  with  nothing  disin- 
genuous about  it.  Even  if  he  be  unjust 
there  is  no  great  harm  done,  he  possibly 
thinks,  for  Lope  was  in  all  surety  a 
mean-souled  creature  ;  and  then  he  had 
such  a  good  time  of  it  in  life  compared 
with  Cervantes.  Well,  Mr.  Watts  has  a 
fine  subject  in  man  and  book.  Of  all 
the  great  writers  of  the  world  with 
whom  we  have  as  close  an  intimacy, 
"which  of  them  is  so  nobly  mated  with 
his  finest  work  ?  Gallev- slave,  adven- 
turer,  tax-gatherer,  literary  hack,  his 
life  is  on  tlie  face  of  it  a  long  series  of 
degradations.  Vagabond  he  was,  and 
wastrel  he  may  have  been.  But  not  a 
rumour  of  him  has  come  down  to  us, 
and  not  a  line  has  he  written  but  stamp 
h-im  magnanimous,  gentle,  and  brave. 
*'  The  most  engaging  personality  in 
all  the  world  of  letters,"  says  his  Eng- 
lish biographer.  And  his  charm  and 
valour  are  kept  safe  forever  in  the  best- 
loved  book  of  the  Western  world. 
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GALT  REDIVIVUS.* 

The  revival  of  interest  in  the  works 
and  life  of  John  Gait,  testified  to  in  so 
remarkable  a  manner  by  the  issue  of 
the  Annals  of  the  Parish  and  The  Ayr- 
shire Legatees  in  the  Messrs.  Macmillan's 
Standard  Novel  Series  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  now  by  the  initial  volumes  of 
the  Messrs.  Blackwood's  very  handsome 
edition  of  Gait's  novels  through  Roberts 

*  Annals  of  the  Parish  and  The  Ayrshire  Lega- 
tees. By  John  Gait.  Edited  by  D.  Storrar  Mel- 
drum.  With  introduction  by  S.  R.  Crockett.  Two 
vols.     Boston  :   Roberts  Brothers.     $1.25. 


Brothers  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  present  Scottish  school  of  fic- 
tion, and  of  its  dii  majores^  Mr.  Barrie, 
Mr.  Crockett,  and  Ian  Maclaren.  Can- 
on Ainger,  who  certainly  does  ample 
justice  to  Gait,  and  especially  to  the 
Goldsmithian  side  of  him,  but  who  vet 
somehow  suggests  the  idea  of  a  cultured 
and  polite  Englishman  doing  his  ineffec- 
tual best  to  be  comfortable  in  a  hard- 
bottomed  Scottish  arm-chair,  in  which  he 
has  planted  himself  in  obedience  to  the 
rude  cordiality  of  **  Sit  ye  doon  !"  makes 
a  special  point  of  this  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  the  Messrs.  Macmillan's  volume. 
Referring  to  A  JVindim'  in  Thru  vis  ^  which 
he  rightly  regards  as  Mr.  Barrie's  master- 
piece, he  says  it  *'  owes  its  success  to 
the  dominance  of  character  over  plot — 
character  drawn  with  consummate  hu- 
mour and  pathos."  And  he  proceeds 
to  express  the  hope  that  **  Gait's  earlier 
study  of  life  in  a  Scottish  parish,  in  its 
different  way  no  less  a  masterpiece,  may 
once  more  receive  a  welcome  propor- 
tionate to  its  unquestionable  truth  and 
charm."  The  hope  deserves  and  is 
likely  to  be  realised,  but  let  there  be  no 
misunderstanding  of  the  true  signifi- 
cance of  its  realisation.  Beyond  all 
question  The  Annals  of  the  Parish  is  **  in 
its  different  way  no  less  a  masterpiece" 
than  A  Wittdo^v  in  Thrums,  But  the 
difference  is  really  an  absolute  contrast, 
for  it  is  the  contrast  between  Scotland 
of  the  old  Moderate  days,  and  Scotland 
as  it  has  been  spiritualised  and  morally 
revolutionised  by  the  Evangelical  party, 
which  secured  its  purely  ecclesiastical 
triumph  in  the  formation  of  the  Free 
Church  in  1843.  It  is  the  humour  and 
the  pathos  of  A  Window  in  Thrums^  The 
Stic  kit  Afinistery  and  Beside  the  Bonnie 
Brier  Bush  that  have  given  them  their 
popularity.  But  imagine  that  humour 
and  that  pathos  no  longer  in  alliance 
with  the  intense  though  mystical  relig- 
ious faith  which  transformed  Chalmers, 
as  it  transformed  Hendry  McQumpha, 
the  young  minister  who  was  neglected 
of  men  but  not  of  beasts,  and  Dr.  Will- 
iam MacLure,  and  these  books  cease  to 
have  any  permanent  historical  or  psy- 
chological value.  Gait  could  not  have 
laid  bare  the  agonies  of  the  son  from 
London  ;  he  could  not  even  have  told 
the  story  of  the  glove.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Barrie  is  incapable  of  giving 
us  Mr.  Cayenne — who  is  in  reality  a 
more    finished    production    than    even 
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Peregrine  Touchwood  in  Si.  Jioiian's 
JlW/^oi  the  whole  episode  of  whose 
life  and  death  Canon  Ainger  (being  now 
on  safe  and  familiar  ground)  says  with- 
out a  tincture  of  exaggeration,  "  Had 
Gait  always  been  up  to  this  level,  he 
would  have  ranked  with  the 
greatest  names  in  English  fic- 
tion." 

The  revival  of  Gait,  therefore, 
means  an  attempt  to  give  him 
his  proper  place  as  an  eminent 
if  not  a  great  British  classic — a 
place  beside  Goldsmith  and  De- 
foe. Both  Mr.  Ainger  and  Mr. 
Crockett,  therefore,  have  done 
well  to  emphasise  his  limitations. 
When  Gall  went  out  of  his  own 
experiences  to  manufacture  char- 
acter, he  made  great  mistakes. 
He  became  artificial  and  worse. 
Nor  is  Mr.  Crockett  the  only 
Admirer  of  Gait  who  finds  it  im- 
possible to  finish  T/ig  Spam'ifi  or 
Jlingan  GUhahte.  The  circum- 
stances, the  strain  and  stress,  of 
Gait's  "  hither-and-thither"  but 
on  the  whole  gallant  and  not 
ignoble  life,  impelled  him  to 
produce  a  great  deal  of  work 
which,  like  that  of  Scott's  latest 
years  of  desperate  hurry,  was 
unworthy  of  him.  Had  he  writ- 
ten a  tenth  of  what  he  has  done, 
it  would  have  been  on  the  shelves 
of  the  classics  ere  now.  The 
popular  view  of  that  tenth  is 
that  it  consists  of  The  Annals  of 
the  Parish,  The  Proi'ost,  and  The 
Ayrshire  Legatees,  and  that  this 
order  is  also  the  order  of  their 
merit.  Mr.  Crockett  and  Mr. 
Ainger  agree  essentially  with  this 
view.  Yet  I  confess  to  cherish- 
ing a  greater  fondness  for  The  Pro- 
vost than  for  any  other  of  its  au- 
thor's works.  It  does  not  contain 
such  a  variety  of  character  as  The  An- 
nals ;  but  it  is  more  coherent,  and  I 
think  also  more  consistent.  It  boasts 
one  descriptive  passage — the  account  of 
"  The  Windy  Gale,"  which  is  really  the 
high-water  mark  of  Gait's  prose  style  ; 
and  the  final  narrative  of  the  manoeuvres 
by  which  Mr.  Pawkie  secures  to  himself 
the  presentation  of  "a  very  handsome 
silver  cup,  bearing  an  inscription  in  the 
Latin  tongue,"  is,  as  a  practical  exposi- 
tion of  the  creed  of  what  Mr.  Crockett 
happily   terms   "couthy   self-interest," 


■39 

absolutely  unparalleled.  And  then  in 
The  Provost,  Gait  is  absolutely  true  to 
his  native  Irvine,  although  I  suspect 
Mr.  Crockett  does  not  make  sufficient 
allowance  for  tlie  influence  on  an  im- 
pressionable mind  of  the  novelist's  sec- 


ond home,  which  made  Carlyle,  the 
most  remorseless  of  all  literary  photog- 
raphers, note  "  the  air  of  a  sedate  Green- 
ock burgher."  I  should  say  that  The 
Annals  ai\ii  The  Provost  aiaml  first  among 
Gait's  works — and  equal—and  that  The 


Ayrshire   /.egaftrs    makes    a 

in   admirable 

third.     In   many    respects, 

indeed.    The 

Legatees    is    the    most    enjo 

j'able  of   the 

three.     Cast  in   the  form 

of  letters,  it 

can  with  perfect  ease  be  r 

ead  in  instal- 

ments  ;  it  is  full  of  kindHr 

less,  wliich  is 

based    perhaps   on    vvorldl: 

iness,    but  is 

none  the  less  genuine  or  comfortiii 
that  account  ;    and   Mr.   Snodgrass  and 
Mr.  Mickleham,  if  not  also  the  self-sutti- 
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cient  Edinburgh  advocate,  Andrew  Prin- 
gle,  are  almost  as  deserving  of  being 
taken  to  heart  as  the  three  Mrs.  Bal- 
whidders,  Mrs.  Malcolm,  and  Kate. 

This  edition  of  Gait's  works,  judged 
by  the  volumes  which  have  made  their 
appearance,  is  deserving  of  very  hearty 
praise.  Mr.  Crockett  is  a  very  judicious 
and  cordial,  but  not  over-enthusiastic 
critic.  Mr.  John  Wallace,  who  illus- 
trates the  humour  of  Gait  with  an  ex- 
quisite touch,  has  only  given  a  taste 
of  his  quality,  but  that  is  very  appe- 
tising. Mr.  Meldrum  edits  the  novels 
with  his  usual  painstaking  care,  and 
contributes  a  well-written  account  of 
Gait's  too  strenuous  but  not  passion- 
ate life.  But  why  did  Mr.  Meldrum 
omit  that  most  delightful  incident — 
Gait's  return  to  Irvine  to  get  the  free- 
dom of  the  burgh  offered  to  him  by  his 
own  Provost  Pawkie,  in  a  speech  full  of 
**  good  sense,  of  tact,  and  taste,"  and 
devoid  of  **  the  sort  of  balderdash  com- 
mon on  such  occasions**  ?  At  last,  we 
have  an  edition  of  Gait  worthy  of  one  of 
the  greatest  of  all  masters  of  the  Scot- 
tish character  and  of  the  Scottish  lan- 
guage, whose  humour  was  as  real  as 
Scott's,  who  had  no  fellowship  with 
vulgarity,  and  artistically  eschewed 
what  Mr.  Henley  styles  '*  the  thick 
Scots  wit  that  fells  you  like  a  mace," 
and  which  perhaps  exists  only  in  the 
imagination  of  those  who  live  beyond 
the  Border  and  over  the  seas. 

JViiiiam  IVallace, 


SISTER  SONGS.* 

There  is  a  glittering  coloured  surface 
on  Mr.  Thompson's  poetry,  with  a  dis- 
tracting wealth  of  hybrid  design.  A 
reader  may  not  be  to  blame  who  gets  no 
further  than  the  surface,  who  either 
stays  to  admire,  to  revel  in  shape  and 
hue  and  image,  or  who  flees  from  the 
sight  of  a  nightmare  pattern,  lawless, 
restless,  and  unfamiliar.  More  apparent 
than  in  the  earlier  volume  are  his  wealth, 
or  his  lavishness,  or  his  barbaric  splen- 
dour— whatever  name,  kind  or  unkind, 
you  call  the  quality  by — more  apparent, 
too,  his  loving  craft,  or  his  painful 
laboriousness.     Of    even   delight   there 

*  Sister  Songs.     By  Francis  Thompson.     Bos- 
ton :  Copeland  &  Day.     $1.50. 


need  be  no  expectation.  Of  spontaneity, 
in  the  design  and  detail,  there  is  little, 
I  think,  but  would  speak  guardedly,  for 
spontaneity  has  not  always  simple  utter- 
ance. One  could  fill  long  pages  with 
perfectly  well-grounded  complaints  re- 
garding a  craftsman  who  handles  his 
materials  with  love,  and  who  neverthe- 
less is  incredibly  careless,  who  loses 
himself  in  strange  confusion  of  delights, 
and  forgets  the  oversight  that  breeds 
harmony.  The  critical  reader  may  be 
left  to  do  it  for  himself.  But  he  will 
not  have  judged  Mr.  Thompson  finally 
by  saying  he  dislikes  such  lines  as — 

'*  Some  with  languors  of  waved  arms, 
Fluctuous  oar^  their  flexile  way  ; 
Some  were  borne  half  resupine 
On  the  aSrial  hyaline." 

One  is  certainly  tempted  by  fatigue, 
or  by  enjoyment,  to  go  no  further  than 
the  surface,  than  what  delights  and  in- 
terests or  irritates  the  eye  as  it  reads. 
And,  whether  attracted  or  repelled,  in- 
human poetry  does  it  then  appear.  But 
his  poetry  is  not  this  mere  shell.  It  has 
an  outside,  hybrid  in  design,  flamboy- 
ant, erring  in  art  through  laboured 
searching  for  it,  original,  and  only 
wanting  in  strength  through  excess  of 
varied  vigour.  So  the  fa9ade  and  the 
doors.  But  there  is  reason  for  enter- 
ing. It  is  very  dark  inside,  bare,  not 
cheerful,  echoing  with  prayers  and 
songs.  These  are  not  difficult  or  alien, 
or  ambitious  ;  most  recognisable,  in- 
deed, are  they,  the  prayers  and  songs  of 
human  suffering.  A  strange  poem  is 
this  he  has  written  to  two  little  children, 
inchoate,  unfitting  its  subject,  complex 
and  difficult  and  heavy,  where  light  sim- 
plicity seems  by  every  law  demanded, 
yet  moving  the  heart  as  does  hardly  an- 
other poem  of  to-day.  Before  this  he 
has  said  to  any  who  may  search  for  his 
face  in  the  other  world — 

"  Turn  not  your  tread  along  the  Uranian  sod 
Among  the  bearded  counsellors  of  God  ; 
****** 

Look  for  me  in  the  nurseries  of  heaven." 

The  loved  and  the  sad  lover  are  here 
pathetically  contrasted — the  aerial  inno- 
cence and  irresponsible  grace  with  the 
ugliness  through  which  a  soul  has  passed 
that  has  bought  experience.  Says  he  to 
the  lady  of  Spring — 

**  Oh,  keep  still  in  thy  train 
After  the  years  when  others  therefrom  fade,. 
This  tiny,  well-beloved  maid  I 
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To  whom  the  g^ate  of  my  heart's  fortalice, 

With  all  which  in  it  is, 
And  the  shy  self  who  doth  therein  immew  him 
*  Gainst  what  loud  leaguers  battailously  woo  him, 

I,  bribed  traitor  to  him, 

Set  open  for  one  kiss." 

And,  in  reply,  Spring's  lady  says  to  Syl- 
via, 

"  mine  immortalising 

Touch  I  lay  upon  thy  heart, 

Thy  soul's  fair  shape 
In  my  unfading  mantle's  green  I  drape, 
And  thy  white  mind  shall  rest  by  my  devising 
A  Gideon-fleece  amid  life's  dusty  drouth." 

Yet  a  child's  soul  is  a  temple,  and  the 
dusty  wayfarer  will  not  too  much  linger 
in  its  wav. 

**  I  will  not  feed  my  unpastured  heart 
On  thee,  green  pleasaunce  as  thou  art. 
To  lessen  by  one  flower  thy  happy  daisies  white. " 

But  the  child  has  given  him  what  can- 
not die  out  of  him  : 

"  This  fragile  song  is  but  a  curled 
Shell  out-gathered  from  thy  sea, 
And  murmurous  still  of  its  nativity." 

Even  a  reviewer  may  have  his  reti- 
cences. And  the  most  beautiful  passage 
of  the  book  this  one  would  rather  tell  a 
reader  to  search  for  than  write  out  here. 
It  is  a  tragic  idyll  of  city  childhood,  an 
experience  seen  and  lived  through  by 
one  lying  in  suffering  underneath  **  the 
abashless  inquisition  of  each  star. "  Mr. 
Thompson  builds  a  defence  for  himself 
with  many  distracting  and  arresting  fig- 
ures on  its  outer  walls.  And  he  has 
need  of  it.  Once  penetrate,  and  there 
lies  a  soul  laid  bare.  Yet  he  passes  with 
some  for  an  impersonal,  inhuman  poet. 

This  tragic  contrast  between  child- 
hood, gay,  free,  and  exquisite,  and  the 
maturity  of  a  poet  with  experiences  ter- 
ribly bought,  is  the  main  theme.  There 
are  other  incidental  points  of  interest. 
Among  them  is  his  doctrine  of  the  soul, 
that  it 

"  has  no  parts,  and  cannot  grow. 
Unfurled  not  from  an  embryo, 
Bom  of  full  stature,  lineal  to  control," 

and  has  to  wait  for  the  body's  and  the 
mind's  increase  of  power  ere  it  fulfil  it- 
self. Another  is  his  expression  of  the 
irresponsibility  of  the  poet : — 

'*  Where  the  last  leaf  fell  from  his  bough, 
He  knows  not  if  a  leaf  shall  grow. 
Where  he  sows  he  doth  not  reap. 
He  reapeth  where  he  doth  not  sow  ; 
He  sleeps,  and  dreams  forsake  his  sleep 
To  meet  him  on  his  waking  way. 
Vision  will  mate  him  not  by  law  and  vow." 


Of  such  substance  and  texture  is  the 
poem — unsingable  songs  to  two  chil- 
dren, offending  and  exalting  at  every 
other  moment,  made  by  a  poet  who, 
with  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  eter- 
nal simple  verities  that  appeal  to  all  the 
world,  sings  these  to  the  few,  a  poet,  let 
us  add,  resignedly,  or  gratefully,  but 
finally,  who  is  unteachable  by  critics, 
literary  or  otherwise. 


«« 


Let  workaday  wisdom  blink  sage  lids  thereat  ; 
Which  towers  a  flight   three   hedgerows   high, 

poor  bat ! 
And  straightway  charts  me  out  the  empyreal 

air. 
Its  chart  I  wing  not  by,  its  canon  of  worth 
Scorn  not,  nor  wreck  though  mine  should  brew 

it  mirth." 

A.  M. 


A  FAREWELL  TO  MR.  NORRIS.* 

We  are  obliged  to  confess  that  we  en- 
tertain a  personal  grudge  against  Mr. 
Norris,  and  we  are  going  to  tell  the  rea- 
son why.  Some  fifteen  years  ago,  when 
Mr.  Norris  came  before  the  reading  pub- 
lic with  his  earliest  novels,  MademoiselU de 
Me r sac  and  Heaps  of  Money\  we  began  to 
entertain  a  very  strong  conviction  that  a 
new  novelist  of  great  power  and  origi- 
nality had  arisen  to  take  the  place  of  the 
mighty  men  who  had  just  passed  off  the 
scene.  This  conviction  was,  as  we  be- 
lieved, confirmed  and  justified  beyond  a 
doubt  when  Matrimony  was  given  to  the 
world.  Afatrimonyxs  a  really  great  book, 
not  only  relatively,  but  absolutely.  It 
has  keen  insight  into  human  nature,  a  re- 
markable power  of  stirring  the  heart  and 
enlisting  all  one's  sympathies,  a  wealth 
of  invention,  a  genuine  and  genial  hu- 
mour, and  a  vigorous,  muscular,  and 
finished  style.  Its  characters  are  as  full 
of  life  and  reality  as  those  of  Thackeray  ; 
and,  like  those  of  Shakespeare  and 
Thackeray,  the  most  unimportant  per- 
sonages are  as  carefully  differentiated 
and  as  vitally  individual  as  the  protago- 
nists. The  wealth  of  creative  invention 
in  this  novel  is  wonderful.  The  elder 
Gervis,  with  his  clever  cynicism  and 
depths  of  generosity,  the  shallow  and 
selfish  Nina,  the  frivolous  little  Princess 
with  the  everlasting  skeleton  in  her 
closet,  the  Polish  rascal  who  still  has  a 
sneaking  remnant  of  human  sympathy, 

♦  Billy  Bellew.    By  W.  E.  Norris.     New  York  : 
Harper  &  Brothers.     $1.50. 
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old  Flemyng,  the  bore,  Freddie,  Claud, 
and  Genevieve — these  are  not  imaginary 
personages,  but  living  human  beings, 
as  much  so  as  Colonel  Newcome,  and 
Arthur  Pendennis,  and  Poker,  and  Bene- 
dick, and  Polonius,  and  Falstaff.  And 
so,  for  that  matter,  are  the  old  poacher, 
and  the  aspiring  young  brewer,  and 
the  French  critic,  ^fatrimony\s  a  hook 
to  read  over  at  least  twice  a  year  as  long 
as  one  lives. 

Well,  having  read  it  and  vastly  ad- 
mired it,  we  went  about  talking  Norris 
to  every  one  who  would  listen.  Here 
is  the  great  English  novelist  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  century.  Here  is  the 
hope  of  contemporary  fiction,  the  dawn- 
ing glory  of  our  literature.  Watch  and 
see  what  he  will  do  next.  So  many 
watched,  and  we,  the  prophets  of  the 
new  cult,  watched  too.  But  alas  !  so 
did  the  publishers,  who  fell  upon  Mr. 
Norris  and  beguiled  him  with  bank- 
cheques,  and  caressed  him  with  con- 
tracts, and  killed  him  with  kindness. 
Then  listened  he  to  the  voice  of  the 
tempter  and  the  clink  of  coin,  so  that  he 
sacrificed  to  Mammon  and  smothered 
his  talents  on  the  altar  oi  funcsta  Pecujiia, 
In  a  few  of  his  other  novels — Thirlby 
Jfally  A^o  Ne7if  Thing y  and  Adrian  Vidal — 
the  fire  still  burned,  but  the  era  of  pot- 


boilers had  begun,  and  we  turned  away 
from  the  spectacle  of  a  brilliant  mind 
prostituting  its  genius  like  an  intellec- 
tual souteneur.  Major  and  Minor^  The 
Baffled  Conspirators^  Marcia^  That  Ter- 
rible Man — why  sum  up  the  melancholy 
list  ?  Oh,  the  pity  of  it  !  the  pity  of  it ! 
And  here  is  the  latest  of  the  list,  read- 
able, entertaining,  full  of  clever  turns, 
but  full  also  of  the  suggestion  of  what 
might  have  been.  And  in  it  Mr.  Norris 
has  the  temerity  to  take  us  back  to  Al- 
geria again.  We  should  have  thought 
that  the  shade  of  Mademoiselle  de  Mer- 
sac  would  have  risen  up  and  wrested  the 
pen  from  out  his  hands.  We  are  not 
going  to  review  the  book,  and  we  shall 
review  no  more  books  of  Mr.  Norris. 
Out  of  the  intensity  of  our  admiration 
for  the  great  work  that  he  did  in  the 
days  before  he  was  transformed  by  the 
Circes  of  trade,  we  decline  to  call  any 
further  attention  to  the  painful  contrast  ; 
we  shall  leave  him  hereafter  to  the  un- 
disturbed enjoyment  of  his  mess  of  pot- 
tage. We  trust  that  the  pottage  is  rich 
and  savoury  and  abundant  in  quantity. 
It  ought  to  be  all  that,  because  it  repre- 
sents the  price  for  which  has  been  flung 
away  the  fruition  of  a  great  creative 
genius. 

P.  K. 


NOVEL  NOTES. 


THE  LITTLE  HUGUENOT.  A  Romance  of 
the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau.  New  York  : 
Dodd,  Mead  <S:  Company.     75  cts. 

The  success  of  The  Impregnable  City 
assured  a  cordial  reception  to  any  later 
work  of  the  author  ;  but  The  Little  Hugue- 
not needs  no  such  victorious  advance- 
guard  to  open  the  path  to  her.  She  is 
quite  strong  enough  to  stand  alone,  win- 
ning her  own  way  by  the  might  of  her 
innocent  wisdom  and  the  irresistible 
witchery  of  her  rare  beauty.  It  is  a 
very  real  presence,  that  of  this  girl- 
widow  of  eighteen  living  a  life  of  intel- 
lectual contentment  and  usefulness,  sur- 
rounded by  many  scholarly  men  and 
women — artists,  musicians,  poets,  and 
philosophers — whom,  as  like  draws  like, 
she  has  gathered  about  her.  Their 
minds,  no  less  than  hers,  are  filled  with 
lofty  ideals  towards  the  accomplishment 


of  which  their  united  powers  are  bent. 
There  is  no  sense  of  emptiness  or  dul- 
ness  in  the  days  thus  spent  in  the  old 
chateau,  which  is  shut  away  by  the  si- 
lence and  the  shadows  of  the  Forest  of 
Fontainebleau  from  all  disturbing  sounds 
all  soiling  sight  of  the  corrupt  court 
that  is  so  dangerously  near 

Time  hangs  heavier  there,  where  pleas- 
ure is  the  only  resource,  and  the  king  is 
weary  of  everything.  So  worn  and 
bored  that  he  gives  interested  attention 
to  the  tales — which  have  hitherto  reached 
him  unheeded — of  this  secluded  young 
widow,  who  is  said  to  be  not  only  the 
most  pious  and  the  most  spotless,  but 
also  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  all 
France.  He  suddenly  decides  that  she 
shall  be  brought  to  his  court  whether  she 
be  willing  or  not.  But  he  hesitates, 
wanting  a  pretext,  for  in  so  exceptional 
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a  case  as  this  even  Louis  the  Beloved 
recognises  the  need  of  a  better  one  than 
the  divine  right  of  kings.  He  has  it  at 
last  !  He  recalls  the  pretty  name  by 
which  she  is  best  known  and  the  heresy 
that  it  implies.  The  messenger  selected 
to  seek  her  and  to  fetch  her  to  the  king 
is  a  young  officer  of  the  Royal  Guard. 
Handsome,  dashing,  intellectual,  pol- 
ished in  manner,  thoughtless  rather  than 
deliberately  dissolute,  he  sets  out  with 
an  armed  escort.  He  goes  as  unhesi- 
tatingly and  as  gaily  as  if  the  enter- 
prise were  of  the  most  usual  descrip- 
tion. After  much  adventurous  wan- 
dering through  the  forest  the  party 
comes  by  accident  upon  the  isolated 
chateau. 

At  this  point  the  poetic  charm  of  the 
story  culminates.  The  atmosphere  of 
romance  is  completely  realised.  It  en- 
velops like  the  incense  from  the  censer 
swinging  before  the  altar  of  the  chapel, 
wherein  the  beau  sabreur  finds  the  lovely 
chatelaine  kneeling.  And  as  their  eyes 
now  meet  for  the  first  time,  and  love 
blossoms  in  their  hearts  with  that  first 
glance,  the  picturesque  descriptive  qual- 
ity of  the  work  is  subtly  transposed  and 
takes  on  a  psychological  aspect.  Little 
by  little  comes  the  awakening  of  the 
large  spiritual  element  of  the  young 
courtier's  nature,  which  has  never  been 
touched  before.  And  as  love  thus  en- 
nobles him,  it  also  develops  depths — 
hitherto  unsounded — of  warm  human 
tenderness  in  her.  Thus  as  the  day  fol- 
lows the  night,  the  lover  defies  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  king  in  renouncing  the 
object  of  his  errand.  His  love  shall  not 
be  dishonoured,  though  he  buy  her  safe- 
ty with  his  life. 

The  interest  of  the  story  gathers  in- 
tensity as  it  goes  on.  The  imprison- 
ment of  the  lover  ;  the  treachery  of  a 
member  of  the  girl-widow's  household  ; 
her  first  helpless  anguish  and  final  ap- 
peal to  the  hermit  priest  ;  his  noble  re- 
sponse ;  her  unquestioning  obedience 
to  his  direction,  even  though  it  takes 
her  to  the  dreaded  court  and  the  feared 
king ;  the  impotent  jealous  agony  of 
the  imprisoned  lover,  who  learns  of  her 
presence  in  the  palace  without  explana- 
tion of  what  has  brought  her  there  ;  his 
terror  at  the  delayed  coming  of  the 
priest,  and  his  encounter  with  the  king 
combine  to  produce  the  dramatic  denoue- 
ment of  one  of  the  most  charming  of  re- 
cent novels. 


GRAY  ROSES.     By  Henry  Harlaml.     Keynotes 
Series.     Boston  :   Roberts  Brothers.     $i.oo. 

MONOCHROMES.     By  Ella  D'Arcy.     Keynotes 
Series.     Boston  :   Roberts  Brothers.     $i.oo. 

One  of  Mr.  Frank  Stockton's  short  sto- 
ries celebrates  the  career  of  an  author  who 
was  almost  ruined  by  the  extraordinary 
merit  of  his  first  book,  with  which  all 
his  subsequent  work  was  compared  by 
his  publishers,  and  rejected  because, 
though  very  good,  it  was  not  equal  to 
the  other  ;  so  that  the  poor  fellow  was 
finally  obliged  to  write  under  a  pseu- 
donym in  order  to  make  his  daily  bread. 
Something  of  this  same  penalty  for  an 
earlier  success  has  been  visited  upon 
Mr.  Harland,  whose  intensely  weird 
novel.  As  It  luas  Written,  has  made  all  his 
later  work  seem,  to  the  critics  at  least, 
somewhat  tame  and  ineffective.  Yet 
there  has  in  reality  been  no  falling  off 
in  the  merit  of  Mr.  Harland's  writing. 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  gained  in  tech- 
nique and  successfully  eliminated  the 
crudities  of  his  first  few  novels.  The 
present  volume  of  short  stories  bears  out 
this  dictum,  and  its  readers  will  find  it 
most  readable,  and,  in  fact,  re-readable. 
Mr.  Harland  has  apparently  an  ambi- 
tion to  figure  as  a  mild  sort  of  symbol- 
ist. In  one  of  his  stories  he  criticises  a 
writer  who  uses  **  the  obvious  and  but 
approximate  word."  Hence,  it  may  be 
assumed,  Mr.  Harland  himself  selects  the 
words  that  are  less  inevitable,  but  more 
subtly  exact.  We  confess  that  after 
spending  a  good  deal  of  time  in  search- 
ing for  instances  of  this  profounder  lin- 
guistic spirit,  we  have  been  able  to  dis- 
cover only  a  few — but  that  may  be  due 
to  the  limitations  of  our  own  unsym- 
bolical  mind.  Also,  when  we  have 
found  them  they  do  not  appear  to  be 
very  remarkable.  Thus,  on  page  i6o 
the  hero  **  heard  the  rhythm  of  a  horse's 
hoofs."  Here  *'  beat"  would  be  the  ob- 
vious but  only  approximate  word,  while 
**  rhythm"  is  the  felicitous  term.  Let 
us  give  Mr.  Harland  due  credit  for  it, 
remembering  what  a  difficult  task  it  is 
to  be  a  symbolist  while  still  writing  in- 
telligible English. 

We  think  we  notice  also  that  the  au- 
thor of  Grey  Roses  has  taken  a  little  of 
the  colour  of  his  contemporaries.  The 
French  sketches  called  "  The  Bohemian 
Girl"  and  "A  Re-incarnation"  proba- 
bly owe  something  in  the  way  of  uncon- 
scious suggestion  to  Mr.  Du  Maurier, 
while  there  is  not  a  doubt  UvoX  \.Vv^  ^^i 
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of  putting  things  in  **  A  Responsibility*' 
and  **  Castles  near  Spain'*  is  borrowed 
from  Mr.  Harland's  friend,  Mr.  Henry 
James.  Tiiis  is  not  at  all  intended  for 
censure.  Mr.  James  might  be  very  glad 
to  father  either  of  these  clever  stories, 
which  are  indeed  distinctly  better  than 
some  of  that  author's  later  work.  It  is 
the  subject  of  "  A  Responsibility"  that 
especially  interests  us.  Mr.  Harland 
tells  us  how  he  met  at  a  French  table 
d  h6te  an  English  baronet,  who  exhibited 
a  very  natural  desire  for  Mr.  Harland's 
acquaintance.  But  for  some  reason, 
which  he  vainly  tries  to  analyse,  Mr. 
Harland  drew  back  and  gave  him  no 
satisfaction — even  snubbed  him.  Vain- 
ly the  baronet,  in  a  dumb,  pathetic  way, 
sought  to  break  down  the  barrier  which 
Mr.  Harland  sternly  set  between  them, 
but  it  was  all  in  vain.  Later,  in  Lon- 
don, they  met  in  the  street,  and  Mr.  Har- 
land only  bowed  slightly  to  the  baronet 
and  then  pursued  his  way.  Three  weeks 
after  this,  the  baronet  committed  sui- 
cide. He  could  not  live  without  Mr. 
Harland's  society.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised that  Mr.  Harland,  after  telling 
all  this,  ends  by  saying,  *'  When  I  think 
of  that  afternoon  in  St.  James's  Street, 
I  feel  like  an  assassin."  We  should 
think  he  would.  At  the  same  time, 
though  we  know  from  personal  experi- 
ence how  fascinating  Mr.  Harland's  so- 
ciety can  be,  we  should  not  have  thought 
it  quite  so  fascinating  as  all  that  ;  or,  at 
any  rate,  we  feel  that  most  English  baro- 
nets are  much  less  susceptible. 

Miss  Ella  D'Arcy  (whose  name  we 
take  to  be  a  pseudonym)  is  one  of  the 
few  writers  who  have  won  their  first 
favourable  recognition  through  the 
pages  of  The  Yellow  Book,  Her  stories 
are  original,  clever,  and  fascinating, 
and  if  she  does  not  soon  win  distinction 
in  a  larger  field  we  are  very  much  mis- 
taken. There  is  not  a  page  of  Mono- 
chromes but  gives  evidence  of  unusual 
power  and  at  the  same  time  of  technical 
skill  and  a  delicate  literary  touch. 

LYRE  AND  LANCET.     A  Story  in  Scenes.     By 
F.  Ansley.   New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  $1.25. 

Mr.  Anstey's  is  the  safest  of  the  lighter 
books  to  recommend  to  holiday-seekers 
Even  read  under  less  tolerant  influences 
than  sea  and  moorland  air,  it  is  still 
highly  diverting.  Yet  Mr.  Anstey  has 
made  it  hard  for  himself  to  succeed. 
His  wild  extravaganza  is  based  on  the 


mixing  up  of  an  unhealthy,  conceited 
young  poet  and  a  veterinary  at  a  country- 
house,  the  one  there  for  pleasure,  the 
other  on  business.  It  seems  on  the  face 
of  it  impossible  to  keep  the  thing  up 
for  more  than  a  scene  or  two  without 
foolishness.  And  each  fresh  develop- 
ment creates  a  new  difficulty,  an  im- 
probability hardly  to  be  got  over. 
Every  now  and  again  the  reader  looks 
ahead  and  says,  Now  he  is  going  to  be 
merely  absurd,  and  the  fun  will  cease. 
But  his  ingenuity  at  least  keeps  pace 
with  his  readers*  anxiety,  and  through 
four-and-twenty  parts  he  pursues  his  de- 
lightful fooling.  Satire  is  too  serious  a 
name  to  call  it  by  ;  but  with  the  aid  of 
a  large  house-party  he  is  able  to  hit  off 
good-humouredly  the  foibles  of  nearly 
all  the  prominent  society  types  of  to- 
day. The  servants*  hall  and  house- 
keeper's room,  too,  are  stages  for  the 
revelation  of  most  varied  character ; 
while  in  the  drawing-room  the  literary 
young  woman,  the  sporting  young  wom- 
an, the  democratic,  autocratic  aristocrat 
with  a  dozen  missions,  the  stupid,  shy 
young  man  with  the  heart  of  gold,  and 
ever  so  many  more,  play  their  parts  to 
perfection.  Mr.  Anstey  generally  ex- 
presses average  ideas  in  his  satire  or 
fun,  but  his  sympathy  for  the  average 
and  the  obvious  point  of  view  cannot 
invariably  be  counted  on  ;  and  his 
generosity  to  Mr.  James  Spurrell, 
M.R.C.V.S.,  in  making  him  so  good  a 
gentleman  at  the  back  of  all  his  horsey 
talk,  at  least  in  comparison  with  Mr. 
Galfrid  Undershell,  minor  poet,  would 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  most  popular 
satirists. 

IN  THE  FIRE  OF  THE  FORGE.  By  George 
Ebers.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Two 
volumes.    $1.50. 

The  period  with  which  the  latest  trans- 
lation of  one  of  George  Ebers's  novels 
deals  is  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century  in  Nuremberg.  The  old  free 
town  was  enjoying  an  era  of  prosperity, 
owing  to  the  Emperor  Rudolph's  strong 
measures  against  the  robber  barons,  mak- 
ing the  great  commercial  routes  com- 
paratively safe  for  the  trains  loaded  with 
merchandise  from  the  southern  cities, 
with  which  the  German  town  was  en- 
gaged in  trade.  The  times  were  remark- 
ably quiet  for  that  epoch,  owing  to  the 
justness  and  ability  of  the  great  emper- 
or.   But  the  age  was  peculiarly  romantic, 
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and  the  place  selected  for  the  action  in 
the  novel  has  ever  been  a  favourite  with 
novelists.  Ebers  ranks  among  the  first 
of  the  romanticists,  and  none  is  less  pre- 
tentious. His  work  contains  strong  re- 
flections of  the  German  spirit  of  senti- 
ment and  ingenuousness.  As  a  German 
he  knows  his  people.  The  home  love, 
trustfulness,  and  fidelity  of  the  German 
race  characterise  the  actors  in  the  ro- 
mance. There  are  thrilling  situations, 
Scott-like  descriptions,  and  portrayals 
of  scenes  that  would  delight  a  Dumas. 
The  author  knows  the  surest  way  of  en- 
listing the  sympathy  of  his  audience  by 
making  right  triumph  over  wrong.  Old 
Nuremberg's  noblest  families  are  in- 
volved in  the  adventures,  and  through- 
out there  shines  the  sterling  worth  of 
the  German  nature.  The  picture  of  the 
independence  of  an  old  German  munici- 
pality is  instructive.  The  story  is  al- 
ways interesting,  and  there  is  no  flag- 
ging of  interest  in  the  narrative.  The 
work  of  the  translator  has  been  so  faith- 
ful that  the  delightful  Teutonisms  of  the 
original  are  retained. 

THE  MARTYRED  FOOL.     By  David  Christie 
Murray.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.     $1.25. 

**  If  efer  you  have  a  chance  to  hit  a 
chentleman,  hit  him  ;  you  can't  go 
wrong,  my  boy."  Every  rich  man  is  a 
rogue,  every  poor  man  a  martyr.  This 
lesson  was  the  sole  heritage  left  by  Evan 
Rhys  to  his  son  Evan,  aged  seven.  Facts 
known  to  Evan  and  to  generations  of  his 
ancestors  gave  the  strongest  support  to 
this  lesson,  and  of  the  thousand  facts 
which  would  have  modified  it  he  was 
ignorant.  Through  the  tragic  death  of 
the  father  the  lesson  is  **  bitten  into  the 
young  soul  as  if  by  the  action  of  some 
corrosive  acid" — ineradicable,  never  to 
be  forgotten  for  an  hour.  In  all  fiction 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
pathetic  picture  than  that  of  the  hard 
journey  of  the  penniless  child  from  Mel- 
bourne, where  a  compassionate  aristo- 
crat had  taken  him,  to  Adelaide,  where 
his  father  lay  under  sentence  of  death, 
the  craving  to  be  near  the  walls  that  en- 
closed his  father  overcoming  every  im- 
pulse of  fear,  or  hunger,  or  weariness. 
The  story  never  loses  interest  for  a  mo- 
ment, though  it  is  necessarily  full  of 
tragedy  ;  for  it  shows  how  ideas  such 
as  these  work  in  a  nature  true  and  capa- 
ble of  truest  devotion.  Reluctantly 
Evan  is  forced  to  see  that  a  question 


may  have  two  sides,  but  it  is  only  when 
he  is  inextricably  in  the  toils  that  he 
finds  that  the  men  who  have  made  a  tool 
of  him  are  **  traitors — liars  and  murder- 
ers all." 

The  author  has  utilised  his  travels  and 
adventures — for  Christie  Murray  is  an 
adventurer  tasting  life  at  various  sources 
— in  Australia,  and  he  knows  how  to 
make  the  best  of  local  colouring  for 
dramatic  purposes.  At  bottom,  how- 
ever, he  is  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and 
his  novels  are  cosmopolitan  in  their  sym- 
pathies and  tendencies.  His  chief  de- 
fect arises  from  a  dangerous  facility  in 
writing.  We  miss  in  these  latter  days 
the  quiet  power  and  sane  quality  of  his 
earlier  imaginative  work,  which  prom- 
ised to  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  the  au- 
thor of  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men, 

THE  JONESES  AND  THE  ASTERISKS.  By 
Gerald  Campbell.  New  York  :  The  Merriam 
Co.     $1.25. 

This  is  a  series  of  monologues  by  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  Family  Jones  and 
the  Family  Asterisk,  reprinted  from  the 
St.  James' s  Gazette.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  we  should  think  more  of  them  had 
not  one  or  two  people  done  the  same 
kind  of  thing  at  least  equally  well.  Mr. 
Campbell,  however,  can  be  amusing  in 
his  own  way,  which  is  in  broad  rather 
than  fine  satire,  but  always  well- 
mannered.  And  he  writes  as  if  he  knew 
his  ground.  The  Joneses  and  the  Aste- 
risks, seniors,  are  the  most  disagreeable 
snobs  possible  ;  and  because  of  them  we 
bless  "  the  revolting  daughters."  There 
is  something  in  Harry,  too,  which  gives 
hope  for  the  next  generation  of  the 
Joneses. 

SELECT  CONVERSATIONS  WITH  AN 
UNCLE.  By  W.  G.  Wells.  New  York  :  The 
Merriam  Co.     $1.25. 

The  uncle  is  an  entertaining  familiar 
— or  was  before  his  garrulity  fell  from 
him  at  the  altar — and  we  cannot  be  too 
thankful  to  Mr.  Wells  for  introducing 
us  to  him.  His  judgments  were  pitched 
a  little  high  at  times,  and  puzzled  the 
Bagshots  of  his  acquaintance.  Forget- 
ting his  own  warning  about  the  folly  of 
bringing  ideals  into  daily  life,  he  went 
about  applying  his  ideal  common  sense 
to  things,  and  "  going  on"  because  they 
did  not  stand  the  test.  But  it  was  only 
his  habit  of  discoursing  ("  one  must 
talk,  you  know"),  the  irresponsible  ex- 
cursiveness  of  a  man  who  has  leativ^d 
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wisdom,  yet  will  not  forget  his  follies. 
For  these  we  love  him  ;  and  when  he 
goes  from  us  into  the  new  life,  fumbling 
the  ring,  we  feel  towards  him  as  did  the 
nephew  who  has  reported  him  so  excel- 
lently, much  as  though  he  were  a 
younger  brother. 

FIDELIS.  lU' Alia  Cambridge.  New  York  :  D. 
Applelon  &  Co.     fi.oo  ;  paper,  50  els. 

This  is  the  pleasantest  story  Miss 
Cambridge  has  written,  though  very 
likely  it  is  not  the  cleverest.  There  is  a 
kindlv  mellow  tone  about  it  that  warms 
like  the  talk  of  an  old  friend,  even  when 
he  is  a  trifle  slow  and  tame.  There  are 
dull  passages  here — the  description  of 
the  hero's  literary  achievements  is  dull, 
and  the  story  is  loosely,  untidily  put  to- 
gether. But  we  are  really  and  humanly 
interested  in  the  persons  of  whom  it  tells 
— in  Adam  Drewe,  the  grotesquely  ugly 
hero  with  the  clever  brain  and  the  gener- 
ous heart,  and  in  everyone  of  his  friends 
and  protegees.  His  was  a  very  long 
love-story.  An  ugly  face  and  modesty 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  gaining  favour 
with  his  lady,  who  married  another. 
He  sought  and  found  fortune  and  made 
friends,  and  became  beloved  in  Aus- 
tralia, but  always  remained  unsatisfied. 
She  was  not  young  when  he  comes  back  ; 
she  was  a  poor  and  neglected  widow, 
and  completely  blind.  But  he  was  no 
stranger.  He  had  written  his  books  for 
her  ;  and,  all  unknown  to  him,  she  had 
read  their  meaning  aright.  Thencefor- 
ward he  is  wildly  happy  ;  and  even  con- 
fident enough  of  keeping  her  affection 
when  her  sight  is  restored.  Miss  Cam- 
bridge has  convinced  us  by  this  rather 
ill-told  story  of  a  deeper  understanding 
and  a  firmer  grasp  of  human  nature  than 
by  any  of  her  better-made  ones. 

ELIZABETH'S  PRETENDERS.  By  Hamilton 
Aidd*.  New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Paper,  50  cts. 

Here  is  a  story  to  be  confidently  re- 
commended to  the  novel  reader  with  a 
grain  of  sense.  There  is  good  stuff  in 
it,  much  observation  of  present-day 
character,  and  lively  incidents.  Mr. 
Aide  had  no  very  easy  task  in  making 
us  like  Elizabeth.  In  real  life,  after  a 
little  intimacy,  we  feel  we  should  have 
got  on  famously,  even  if  she  had  snubbed 
us  every  day  ;  but  in  a  book  it  is  difti- 
cult  to  feel  more  than  respect  for  so 
gritty  a  heroine.     Yet  long  before  the 


end,  our  respect  is  mellowed  into  some- 
thing like  affection.  She  was  a  great 
heiress,  this  Elizabeth,  and  the  attention 
paid  to  her  for  her  fortune  made  her 
cynical  at  an  age  when  most  girls  be- 
lieve in  the  disinterestedness  of  all  who 
are  not  in  jail  for  picking  or  forging. 
Her  eyes  had  been  opened  from  a  ro- 
mantic dream  in  a  cruel  way  ;  surely  a 
les5  cruel  one  might  have  sufficed. 
Thenceforward  she  determines  the  world 
shall  know  as  little  as  possible  of  her 
wealth,  and,  as  she  has  artistic  ambi- 
tion, she  escapes  to  Paris  to  study.  The 
other  guests  in  her/<'/w/V?«  are  admirably 
sketched.  Indeed,  we  may  say  every 
character  in  the  book  is  a  reality,  though, 
after  the  gritty,  energetic,  and  honest 
Elizabeth,  none  is  quite  so  good  as  one 
of  the  fortune-hunters.  Lord  Robert 
Elton.  Lord  Robert  is  the  serious- 
minded  son  of  a  duke,  who  is  bound  to 
marry  money — an  ugly  young  man  of 
brains,  ambition,  and  awkward  man- 
ners, interested  certainly,  but  honest  as 
the  day,  and  very  amusing  to  the  read- 
er. For  all  his  snappy  ways,  we  feel  as 
much  goodwill  to  him  as  to  the  young 
disinterested  American  artist,  who  kills 
the  heroine's  cynicism  at  last.  Baring 
is  a  little  too  like  Elizabeth  in  character 
for  the  union  to  promise  that  perfection 
of  happiness  we  desire  for  such  worthy 
persons.  Wholesome,  humorous,  and 
sensible  is  the  story  in  every  chapter. 
It  is  a  novel  of  character  of  uncommon 
power  and  interest,  and  the  faults  to  be 
found  with  it  are  very  little  ones.  But 
Mr.  Aide  should  give  up  the  habit  of 
using  italics  after  the  fashion  of  an  old- 
fashioned  ladv's  letter.  We  like  to 
thrill  of  ourselves,  without  being  nudged 
to  it. 

GOD-FORSAKEN.     Bjr  Frederic  Breton.     New 
York  :  G.  P.  Putnam  s  Sons.     Paper,  50  cts. 

This  is  a  story  with  an  object  :  the 
object  is  to  convince  its  readers  that  to 
destroy  the  belief  of  an  emotionally  re- 
ligious nature  is  very  dangerous.  No 
story  ever  exactly  illustrated  a  thesis  ; 
and  this  one  does  not  at  all  points,  but 
certainly  quite  enough  to  keep  most 
readers  in  agreement.  The  heroine  ap- 
pears at  the  beginning  of  the  story  as  an 
emotional  Catholic  ;  the  hero  as  a  clear- 
headed, unemotional  scientist.  She  mar- 
ries him  without  feeling  for  him  any  very 
passionate  affection,  and  loses  through 
his  companionship  her  faith  in  the  super- 
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natural.  Her  affections  crave  an  outlet, 
and  they  find  such  in  her  passion  for  a 
Norwegian  musician,  who  returns  her 
love,  but  with  capricious  intervals. 
Then  the  scientific  husband  grows  blind, 
and  she  becomes,  very  improbably,  his 
secretary.  The  situation  at  the  end  is 
difficult,  for  she  has  not  learned  to  love 
the  scientist,  and  she  is  torn  in  two  be- 
tween her  unextinguished  affection  for 
the  musician  and  her  feeling  that  it  is 
wrong  to  go  back  to  him.  Mr.  Breton, 
wishing  her  to  retain  our  sympathies, 
felt  there  was  only  one  course  open  to 
him  ;  and  he  provides  for  her  an  escape 
by  sudden  death.  God-Forsaken  is  by  no 
means  a  first-rate  story.  It  is  full  of  a 
half-digested  knowledge  of  Norwegian 
literature  and  of  modern  social,  scien- 
tific, and  religious  theories.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  commonplace.  Christina 
is  a  conceivable  human  being.  Her  diffi- 
culties and  emotions  and  needs  are  real, 
and  we  cannot  be  indifferent  while  we 
read  her  story.  And  as  for  her  biogra- 
pher, we  are  altogether  convinced  that 
the  power  lies  in  him  to  write  far  better 
books. 

AN  IMAGINATIVE  MAN.  By  Robert  S. 
Hichens.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$1.25. 

Whoso  desires  an  immunity  from 
work  that  he  may  have  time  to  dream 
his  dreams,  let  him  come  hither,  and  he 
will  learn  to  give  more  fervent  thanks 
for  his  daily  work  than  for  his  daily 
bread.  The  imagination  here  portrayed 
is  no  doubt  a  diseased  one  to  begin  with, 
but  the  reins  are  laid  on  its  neck  till  it 
carries  the  hero  to  his  undoing.  That  a 
man's  life-motive  should  be  to  find  an 
insoluble  enigma,  and  that  he  should 
believe  that  he  finds  it  in  the  Sphinx, 
certainly  seems  an  absurdity  when  baldly 
stated. 

**  If  I  could  only  find  a  riddle  that  I 
could  never  guess,"  Denison  had  said, 
sitting  in  his  library  in  Cadogan  Square. 
And  in  quite  a  weird  and  modern  fashion 
this  latest  victim  to  the  relentless  figure 
which  has  kept  its  watch  with  the  in- 
efifable  calm  patience  that  has  never  tired 
through  so  many  thousands  of  years  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  great  enigma 
that  he  feels  he  can  never  understand. 

•*  The  Sphinx  lays  a  spell  upon  all.  It  is  too 
strange  to  leave  no  impression  upon  anybody. 
But  to  Denison  it  had  seemed,  as  he  stood  before 
it,  the  Something  he  had  waited  for,  wanted,  all 


his  life.  The  immensity  of  its  gaze,  the  terrible, 
unrelenting  passivity  of  its  attitude,  drew  him  as 
the  hidden  vice  draws  the  holy  man  till  he  falls. 

*'  This  watching  mystery  governed  him. 

"  Now  he  stood  in  the  moonlight,  gazing  at  the 
blurred  face,  till  a  definite  life  seemed  to  flicker 
into  its  eyes. 

"  He  felt  that  there  was  a  soul  behind  them  that 
had  been  unguessed  by  men  through  all  these 
ages,  a  masterful,  unreadable  soul,  profoundly 
thoughtful,  profoundly  grave,  sternly  elevated — 
a  soul  that  he  wanted  to  worship. 

*'  He  watched  the  marred,  majestic  face,  and 
wove  wild  legends  round  about  it  as  the  night  wore 
on.  He  even  ceased  to  stand  outside,  like  a  de- 
tective, and  observe  his  own  mind's  procedure. 
He  immersed  himself  in  the  tremendous  dignity 
that  seemed  to  sweep  the  ages  together  and  put 
them  aside  as  nothing. 

"  And  as  he  gazed,  till  the  moonlight  faded,  and 
the  gray-tressed  dawn  slipped  over  the  sands,  a 
fantastic  passion  woke  in  his  heart. 

**  He  trembled  while  he  acknowledged  it,  as  the 
madman  may  tremble  when  the  first  faint  delusion 
slides  into  his  brain,  and,  half  aware  of  its  mon- 
strous absurdity,  he  has  yet  no  strength  to  drive  it 
out." 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  high  imagi- 
native quality  of  such  writing,  and  there 
are  finer  descriptions  of  this  ancient,  si- 
lent land,  with  its  mystery  and  sinister 
charm,  which  we  would  fain  quote  here 
if  there  were  space.  The  book  is  an 
able,  if  a  painful  and  extremely  morbid 
one,  and  it  vividly  conveys  the  legiti- 
mate spell  which  Egypt  lays  on  the 
imagination.  An  acute  bonhomie^  tinged 
with  the  instinctive  appreciation  of 
drama  that  vivifies  character,  stirs  an 
almost  unbearable  languor  of  cyni- 
cism, into  which  the  story  is  plunged. 
It  would  be  abnormal,  bizarre,  un- 
wholesome did  we  not  keep  in  view 
that  the  whole  phantasmagoria  is  a 
fitting  background  to  the  distorted  im- 
agination of  the  central  figure.  We 
very  naturally  expect  from  the  author  of 
The  Green  Carnation  a  constant  stream  of 
rhetoric,  satire,  and  epigram,  and  we 
are  not  disappointed.  After  discount- 
ing the  inherent  madness  of  Denison, 
which  exists  for  the  purposes  of  art.  An 
Imaginative  Man  stands  as  a  scathing 
satire  on  the  flood  of  everlasting  cackle 
and  intellectual  titillation  which  over- 
whelms us  on  all  sides  like  a  deluge. 
It  will  well  repay  the  reader  to  feel  the 
keen  edge  of  this  alone. 

THE  STORY  OF  FORT  FRAYNE.  By  Cap- 
tain Charles  King.  Chicago  :  F.  Tennyson 
Neely.     $1.25. 

So  much  romance  and  adventure 
are    crammed    between   the   com^x%    c>1 
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Captain  King's  new  book  that  we  are 
compelled  to  cry  out  upon  the  author 
for  overcrowding  his  story  with  a  super- 
abundance of  character  and  incident. 
Captain  King  has  the  facility  of  a  prac- 
tised story-teller  ;  his  style  is  apt  to  be 
florid,  but  the  rapid  succession  of  excit- 
ing incident  and  thrilling  situation  fur- 
nish diversion  enough  to  condone  for  the 
faults  of  style  and  construction.  Fort 
Frayne,  after  the  Civil  War,  was  a  place 
of  stirring  action,  and  until  a  few  years 
ago,  the  primitive  conditions  which  made 
the  hardy  British-beating  stock  of  the 
colonists  in  the  East,  prevailed  within 
the  shadow  of  the  great  mountains. 
King  gives  us  frontier  life,  or,  rather, 
fort  life,  with  the  truth  and  accuracy  of 
an  eye-witness  and  a  soldier.  Of  course 
his  women  are  sweet- faced  and  gentle- 
hearted,  and  as  true  as  the  men  are 
brave.     In   the  hurried   flow  of  events. 


composed  of  Indian  battles,  flnancial 
crises,  loves,  joys,  and  disappointments, 
a  bewildering  array  of  fine  characters  is 
paraded  before  the  reader  with  a  dexter- 
ity whch  gives  each  figure  its  niche  in 
the  gallery  of  interesting  things  shown 
by  the  writer.  The  reader,  unlike  the 
carping  critic,  may  not  find  it  in  his 
heart  to  smile  at  the  melodramatic 
action  of  the  tale.  We  say  melodra- 
matic, for  where  only  the  good  triumph, 
where  no  vice  is  allowed  to  flourish,  and 
where  all  evil  is  opportunely  crushed, 
one  suspects  that  the  author  is  playing 
to  the  gallery.  Still  if  there  be  no  con- 
summate art  in  the  narrative,  if  the  play 
of  motives  be  not  analysed  and  por- 
trayed with  an  Eliot-like  force  and  fidel- 
ity there  is  the  knack  of  telling  a  stir- 
ring story  in  Fort  Frayne^  and  for  so 
much  we  are  grateful  to  the  versatile 
and  voluminous  Captain  King. 


AN    INTERLUDE. 


In  the  silence  and  shadow  of  leaves 

Bow  down  thy  head  and  rest  ; 
Drink  of  the  dream  that  the  tree-top  weaves 

Over  the  earth's  warm  breast  ; 
The  tender  and  balmful  grass. 

The  brooding  motherhood. 
And  let  but  a  few  short  moments  pass 

In  learning  that  life  is  good  ! 

Somewhere,  with  tumult  rife. 

Is  a  world  of  sorrow  and  shame. 
And  men  are  made  by  strife 

As  the  metal  is  fused  by  the  flame  ; 
To-morrow  thy  feet  may  turn 

From  the  cool  and  calm  of  the  wood, 
But  forget  to-day  there  are  paths  that  burn, 

And  remember  that  life  is  good  ! 

Ay,  though  it  wounds  and  grieves  ! 

There  is  strength  in  the  lees  of  pain. 
O  heart,  be  still  in  the  shelter  of  leaves. 

And  find  thyself  again  ! 
Find  thyself  and  be  glad 

Of  the  earth's  true  motherhood. 
For  the  lesson  of  living  is  great  and  sad 

But  the  gift  of  life  is  good  ! 

Virginia  Woodward  Cloud, 
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ABOUT   PARIS.     By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     $1.25. 

Whatever  else  one  may  say  of  Mr. 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  he  certainly 
possesses  the  great  virtue  of  being  read- 
able. His  infinitives  may  be  split  in 
two,  his  shalls  and  wills  hopelessly  con- 
founded, and  his  sentences  so  askew  as 
to  make  his  meaning  at  first  sight  alto- 
gether doubtful  ;  yet  the  root  of  the  mat- 
ter is  in  him.  He  sustains,  as  few  con- 
temporary authors  do,  the  one  great  test, 
which  is  this  :  that  having  taken  up  one 
of  his  books,  the  reader  does  not  will- 
ingly lay  it  down  until  the  last  word  has 
been  reached. 

The  present  volume  is  the  third  of 
those  containing  Mr.  Davis's  impres- 
sions of  foreign  travel ;  and,  like  the 
others,  it  is  bright,  observant,  and  en- 
tertaining. Persons  who  are  still  in  that 
period  of  their  development  when  a 
visit  to  Europe  is  a  delightful  novelty, 
love  to  get  together  and  compare  notes  ; 
and  to  read  Mr.  Davis's  books  gives 
one  the  sensation  of  reminiscence  with 
a  very  clever  and  sympathetic  friend. 
In  this  book  Mr.  Davis  tells  of  the  streets 
and  show-places  of  Paris — especially  by 
night — describes  the  demeanour  of  tout 
Paris  on  the  occasion  of  Carnot's  tragic 
death,  chats  about  the  scenes  attending 
the  Grand  Prix,  and  discusses  philo- 
sophically and  with  a  good  deal  of  hu- 
mour the  American  colony  in  Paris. 
Mr.  Gibson's  illustrations  afford  a  wel- 
come relief  from  the  proverbial  **  Gib- 
son girl,"  in  that  he  has  temporarily 
abandoned  the  puffy,  bull-headed  type 
that  he  usually  exploits,  and  given  us 
some  admirably  characteristic  French 
faces,  drawn  with  great  spirit  and  fidel- 
ity. With  his  usual  fondness  for  the 
author  of  the  book,  he  works  him  in 
again,  so  that  in  the  illustration  facing 
page  ^6  we  are  edified  by  a  portrait  of 
Mr.  Davis  drinking  something  out  of  a 
cup  and  looking  at  a  girl  with  apparent 
disapprobation. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  About 
Paris  is  a  little  thinner  in  quality  than 
its  two  predecessors  ;  and  it  is  also  open 
to  a  little  gentle  criticism  for  another 
quality  not  usual  in  Mr.  Davis's  work. 
As  a  rule,  his  line  is  that  of  a  genial  com- 
rade who   chats  over   his    experiences 


with  no  self-consciousness  or  pose.  In 
About  Paris ^  however,  there  is  just  the 
slightest  savour  of  polite  condescension, 
as  of  one  who  knows  it  all  and  is  kindly 
imparting  a  few  crumbs  to  his  less  for- 
tunate reader.  This  we  feel  called  upon 
to  point  out  as  just  the  least  bit  amus- 
ing, in  view  of  the  fact  that  to  one  who 
knows  his  Paris  w^ell  there  are  few  chap- 
ters in  Mr.  Davis's  book  that  do  not 
sufficiently  indicate  the  superficial  char- 
acter of  its  information.  A  young  gen- 
tleman who  actually  thinks  that  un  bock 
means  a  glass  of  bock  bier,  who  imag- 
ines that  General  Dodds  was  **  a  dan- 
gerous Presidential  possibility,"  and 
who  is  naif  enough  to  think  that  there 
are  no  slums  in  Paris,  can  hardly  be 
taken  seriously  as  an  authority  on  Pari- 
sian life  and  thought.  However,  one 
does  not  go  to  his  works  for  instruction, 
but  for  amusement  ;  and  it  is  even  prob- 
able that  if  Mr.  Davis  continues  travel- 
ling and  obser\'ing,  he  may  at  some  time 
in  the  future  acquire  quite  a  fair  amount 
of  knowledge  concerning  the  things  of 
which  he  writes. 

LONDON  NIGHTS.    By  Arthur  Symons.    Lon- 
don :  L.  C.  Smithers. 

This  volume  of  verse  is  interesting 
wholly  apart  from  its  literary  quality,  as 
showing  the  steady  growth  of  the  French 
influence  in  England.  As  Mr.  George 
Moore  is  the  English  disciple  of  Zola 
and  Huysmans,  so  Mr.  Symons  may  now 
fairly  be  taken  as  aspiring  to  the  place 
of  an  English  Baudelaire.  He  cultivates 
sensation  and  deliberately  exalts  the 
sensual  ;  and  in  his  rather  ostentatious 
shamelessness  he  recalls  his  Gallic 
model.  His  literary  art,  however,  is  very 
unusual,  and  his  best  work  is  worth 
very  serious  study,  for  seldom  does  one 
find  a  poet  with  a  keener  perception  of 
the  values  of  words  and  of  the  fitting 
phrase.  In  quoting  him,  however,  we  pre- 
fer to  turn  away  from  his  music-hall  ex- 
periences, his  **  chance  romances  of  the 
streets,"  and  the  morbid  subtlety  of  his 
voluptuousness,  to  the  fine  verse  that 
gives  him  at  his  best  in  both  subject  and 
treatment.  Two  bits  will  suffice  to  win 
the  reader's  admiration.  The  first,  on 
Yvette  Guilbert,  has  already  been  much 
copied  : — 
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That  was  Yvctte.     The  blithe  Ambassadeurs 
Glitters  this  Sunday  of  the  Fete  des  Fleurs  ; 
Here  are  the  flowers,  too,  livinjij  flowers  that  blow 
A  night  or  two  before  the  odours  go  ; 
And  all  the  flowers  of  all  the  city  ways 
Are  laughing  with  Yvette,  this  day  of  days. 
Laugh  with  Yvette?  Hut  I  must  first  forget 
Before  1  laugh  that  I  have  heard  Yvette, 
For  the  flowers  fade  before  her  ;  see,  the  light 
Dies  out  of  that  poor  cheek  and  leaves  it  white. 
And  a  chili  shiver  takes  me  as  she  sings 
The  pity  of  unpitied  human  things  : 
A  woe  beyond  all  weeping,  tears  that  trace 
The  very  wrinkles  of  the  last  grimace. 

The  second   is  less  serious,  but  very 
dainty  : 

A  gypsy  witch  has  glided  in. 

She  takes  her  seat  beside  mv  fire  ; 
Her  eyes  are  innocent  of  sin, 
Mine  of  desire. 

She  holds  me  with  an  unknown  spell. 

She  folds  me  in  her  heart's  embrace  ; 
If  this  be  love  I  cannot  tell  : 
I  watch  her  face. 

Her  sombre  eyes  are  happier 

Than  any  joy  that  e'er  had  voice  ; 
Since  I  am  happiness  to  her, 
I  loo  rejoice. 

And  I  have  closed  the  door  again. 

Against  the  world  1  close  my  heart : 
I  hold  her  with  my  spell  ;  in  vain 
Would  she  depart. 

I  hold  her  with  a  surer  spell, 

Beyond  her  magic  and  above  ; 
If  hers  be  love.  I  cannot  tell, 
Hut  mine  is  love. 


gi'AINT    Kf)RP:A.     Hy    Louise   Jordan     Miln. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.75. 

Mrs.  Miln  ^ave  us  last  year  one  of  the 
mrist  amusing  books  of  recent  travel, 
U'/ii-n  7tY  were  Strolling  J^ layers  in  the 
Juiit  Now  she  has  written  another 
which,  in  many  respects,  is  quite  as 
^ood.  Perhaps  she  is  no  more  observ- 
ant than  other  travellers,  but  she  knows 
hr>w  to  make  a  very  rare  use  of  her  ob- 
servation when  her  pen  is  in  her  hand. 
She  has  a  (juality  few  of  them  seem  to 
possess  ;  we  mi^ht  call  it  wit,  but  if  we 
were  challenged  we  could  not  sustain 
hrr  reputation  fc^r  it.  Very  likely  she  is 
ofdy  vivacious  and  entirely  unaffected, 
iind  with  an  aversion  to  pomposity.  She 
doi-s  not  appear  at  her  best  when  there 
are  w<Mj<hly  subjects  to  be  discussed — 
anrj  poor  Korea  is  so  situated  that  the 
wi'l^hty  affairs  of  several  States  cannot 
be  i^<;non*(I  in  s[)eakin^  c>f  it.  Still,  if 
her  virws  on  ('hina  and  Japan  may  not 
Natisfy  pojilirians,  they  are  her  own, 
lunned  in  the  Kast,  and  they  are  bright- 


ly, candidly  expressed.  Whatever  is 
picturesque,  whatever  appeals  to  her 
emotions,  she  can  see  and  describe  ad- 
mirably. The  chapters  on  Korean  wom- 
en, on  the  Korean  amusements,  on  some 
curious  Korean  customs,  are  delightful. 
This  *'  quaint  kingdom  of  the  morning 
calm,**  as  she  calls  it,  fascinated  her. 
You  feel  that  Mrs.  Miln  has  been  there, 
and  her  way  of  telling  what  she  remem- 
bers is  like  the  conversation  of  a  good 
talker  in  a  company  where  there  is  no 
need  to  pose.  Globe-trotters  for  **  copy" 
get  wearisome  after  a  while,  but  w^e  can- 
not help  feeling  Mrs.  Miln  would  not  soon 
degenerate,  and  wishing  she  may  wan- 
der still  and  may  let  us  hear  from  her 
frequently.  Quaint  Korea  is  a  good 
holiday  book. 

POXY    TRACKS.      By   Frederick    Remington. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    $3.00. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  books 
of  the  season,  not  because  of  any  great 
literary  excellence  in  the  short  stories 
which,  to  the  number  of  fifteen,  makeup 
the  volume,  but  because  there  is  about 
them  the  freshness  and  breezy  unconven- 
tionality  of  the  West,  while  the  vigour  and 
occasional  crudeness  of  the  better  class 
of  people  to  be  met  there.  It  is  in  the 
illustrations  that  the  work  especially  at- 
tracts. Men,  horses,  and  cattle  are  re- 
presented in  the  spirited  manner  that  has 
distinguished  Remington's  work  in  the 
magazines,  and  in  the  execution  of 
which,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of 
Thulstrup,  he  is  unsurpassed. 

No  section  of  interest  in  the  West  has 
escaped  the  author's  observation,  and 
his  strange  and  adventurous  experiences 
are  well  worth  telling.  He  has  roved 
among  the  cow-punchers  of  the  South- 
west, where  the  dread  Apache  ruled  in 
the  fastnesses  of  mountain  and  desert ; 
on  the  plains  of  the  Dakotas,  where  the 
last  conflict  with  the  Indians  occurred  ;  at 
the  forts  ;  behind  General  Miles  on  long 
and  forced  rides— ever)* where,  in  fact, 
where  the  American  may  still  revel  in  the 
great  red-shirted  freedom  which  has  been 
pushed  so  far  to  the  mountain  wall  that 
it  threatens  soon  to  expire  somewhere 
near  the  top.  The  selection  ol. jpic- 
turesque  subjects  for  the  full-page  imtes^^ 
trations  gives  the  best  possible  idea  of  ^ 
this  countr}*  and  its  people  in  the  wild 
and  wooUv  West.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely  printed  on  heavy  paper  and 
bound  in  good  stout  covers. 
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OUR  SQUARE  AND  CIRCLE  :  OR,  THE  AN- 
NALS OF  A  LITTLE  LONDON  HOUSE. 
By**  Jack  Easel."  New  York:  Macmillan  & 
Co. 

It  seems  an  ungracious  task  to  find 
any  fault  with  this  cheerful  author,  who 
so  confidingly  takes  for  granted  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  in  his  most  trifling 
domestic  arrangements  and  his  ideas  on 
almost  every  subject  under  the  sun.  It 
must  be  said,  however,  that  many  of 
these  details  and  ideas  are  among  the 
things  which  are  only  valuable  to  the 
owner.  But  if  the  reader  is  not  repelled 
by  an  extreme  discursiveness  of  style, 
he  will  find  here  many  really  valuable 
hints  and  warnings  on  the  subject  of  set- 
ting up  house,  and  much  pleasant  gos- 
sip on  an  almost  unlimited  variety  of 
subjects.  It  is  an  open  secret,  by  the 
way,  that  the  author  of  these  entertain- 
ing sketches  is  Mr.  Charles  L.  Eastlake, 
Curator  of  the  National  Gallery,  Lon- 
don. **  Jack  Easel"  will  also  be  iden- 
tified as  Punches  sometime  "  Roving 
Correspondent. '  * 
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The  Messrs.  Macmillan  publish  an 
elaborate  memoir  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 
written  by  Messrs.  T.  Douglas  Murray 
and  A.  Silva  White,  and  dedicated  to  the 
Queen.  It  contains  six  illustrations 
and  nine  maps,  all  admirably  executed, 
the  latter  of  much  interest  and  value  to 
students  of  African  geography.  The 
memoir  is  written  with  much  liter- 
ary skill,  and  forms  a  just  tribute  to 
the  energy  and  ability  of  a  man  whose 
work  has  been  of  immense  value  to  Eng- 
land and  to  civilisation.     (Price,  $6.00.) 

In  the  English  Men  of  Action  Series, 
Mr.  Archibald  Forbes  tells  the  story  of 
Sir  Colin  Campbell's  life  and  military 
services  in  his  usual  nervous,  concise, 
and  vivid  style.  The  book  gives  the 
reader  an  excellent  opportunity  to  re- 
view once  more  the  storv  of  the  Crimean 
War  and  of  the  Indian  Mutiny.  It  is 
published  by  the  Messrs.  Macmillan, 
the  price  being  75  cents. 

In  a  compact  volume  of  295  pages  the 
Rev.  William  Hayes  Ward  has  made  an 
interesting  collection  of  the  most  strik- 
ing tributes  to  Abraham  Lincoln  from 
his  associates  and  others.  The  vein  of 
reminiscence  which  runs  through  them 
makes  the  book  most  interesting  read- 


ing. The  publishers  are  Messrs.  Thomas 
Y.  Crowell  and  Company,  of  New 
York. 

The  Public  Men  of  To-day  Series, 
published  by  Messrs.  Frederick  Warne 
and  Company,  which  we  have  already 
had  occasion  to  mention,  has  now  been 
augmented  by  a  most  excellent  and 
timely  volume  on  Li  Hung  Chang,  from 
the  pen  of  Professor  R.  K.  Douglas,  and  /^ 
by  another,  even  more  interesting,  on 
the  late  M.  Stambuloff,  by  Mr.  A.  Hulme 
Beaman.  We  heartily  commend  them 
both  to  our  readers,  and  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  review  the  second  of  them  at 
greater  length  in  a  subsequent  number 
of  The  Bookman. 

Mr.  Frank  Graham  Moorehead  is  the 
author  of  a  small  book  published  by  the 
Nixon-Jones  Printing  Company,  of  St. 
Louis.  It  is  entitled  Unknown  Facts 
about  Well-kmnvn  People.  After  perus- 
ing some  of  the  facts  we  are  inclined  to 
inquire,  "Unknown  to  whom?"  That 
Grover  Cleveland,  for  instance,  was  once 
Mayor  of  Buffalo  ;  that  he  was  twice 
elected  President  ;  and  that  Mr.  George 
Du  Maurier  is  the  author  of  a  novel 
called  Trilby  are  facts  that  might  be  re- 
garded as  known  to  persons  even  less 
erudite  than  Macaulay's  schoolboy  ;  but 
this  is  a  criticism  upon  the  title  only, 
for  the  book  itself  is  really  a  judicious 
condensation  of  a  good  deal  of  useful  in- 
formation about  contemporary  persons, 
many  of  whom  are  as  yet  to  be  found  in 
only  one  of  the  existing  encyclopaedias. 
Foreign  personages  are  very  fairly  repre- 
sented, though  we  notice  a  few  omis- 
sions. The  biographies  are  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field  writes 
very  entertainingly  of  a  visit  to  the 
provinces  dominated  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  in  a  book  which,  with 
the  title  Our  ]Vestern  Archipelago^  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Messrs.  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers. Those  persons  who  are  contem- 
plating the  same  very  delightful  journey, 
with  an  extension  to  Alaska,  should  cer- 
tainly take  Dr.  Field's  volume  with  them 
or  read  it  before  going.   Twelve  excellent 

illustrations  supplement  the  text. The 

Robert  Clarke  Company,  of  Cincinnati, 
send  us  a  most  complete  guide  to  the 
Chickamauga  National  Military  Park, 
written  by  the  competent  pen  of  General 
H.  V.  Boynton.  It  is  prepared  with 
great  care,  and  gives  the  most  minute 
details   relating    to    the    great    battles 
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fought  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Park. 
(Price,  $1.50.) 

Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Company  go 
on  prosperously  with  their  Illustrated 
Novels  Series.  The  last  volume  we 
have  received  contains  Thomas  Love 
Peacock's  Maid  Afar  tan  and  Crotchet  Cas- 
tle (81.25).  Mr.  Saintsbury  is  quite  at 
home  in  criticising  such  a  writer  as  Pea- 
cock, and  if  we  are  to  have  a  standard  edi- 
tion of  his  work,  no  better  writer  could 
be  found  to  stand  by  him.  Nothing  will 
ever  make  Peacock  popular,  but  he  is  use- 
ful to  unscrupulous  journalists,  as  his 
clever  phrases  can  be  borrowed  without 
the  smallest  risk  of  detection.  The  Mac- 
millans  are  making  a  fine  series  of  these 
books,  and  its  popularity  should  be  en- 
during. We  have  also  to  note  two  fur- 
ther additions  to  the  edition  of  Balzac 
published  by  the  same  firm,  name- 
ly, T/ie  Chouans  and  At  the  Sign  of  the 
Cat  and  Racket  (per  volume,  81.50),  and 
the  ninth  volume  of  the  dainty  edition 
of  Defoe,  which  contains  the  famous 
Journal  of  the  Plague. 

Two  more  volumes  of  Mr.  Hardy's 
novels  have  been  added  by  the  Messrs. 
Harper  to  their  new  edition  of  this  au- 
thor's work.  They  are  A  Pair  of  Blue 
Eyes  and  Tivo  on  a  Tower  (per  volume, 
§1.50).  The  latter  is  a  story  of  a  lov- 
ing woman,  terribly  tried,  doing  wrong 
because  the  force  of  circumstances  is  too 
strong  for  her,  but  who  is  pure  and  good 
in  spite  of  her  fall.  It  will  be  seen  at  a 
glance  that  the  subject  has  close  affini- 
ties with  Tess  ;  indeed,  we  find  that  when 
this  novel  was  published  some  thirteen 
years  ago  it  did  not  escape  the  oppro- 
brious epithet  of  **  improper,"  from  Mrs. 

Grundy,  as  affecting  morals. Messrs. 

R.  F.  Fenno  and  Company  have  made  a 
collection  of  stories  redolent  of  mystery, 
ghosts,  and  strange  secrets,  one  of  which, 
*  *  The  Secret  of  Goresthorpe  Grange, '  *  is 
by  Conan  Doyle.  The  volume  bears 
the  appropriate  title  Strange  Secrets ^  and 
its  contents  are  readable  and  entertain- 
ing.— The  Making  of  Mary\  by  Jean  For- 
syth, published  in  Cassell's  Unknown 
Library,  is  an  amusing  story  steeped  in 
theosophy.  Poor  Mary  made  a  bad 
thing  of  her  previous  incarnations,  and 
she   is  still  a  very  unfinished   piece  of 

work  when   we  take   leave  of   her. 

Readers  of  that  vivacious  novel  The  Grass- 
hopperSy  published  a  few  months  ago,  will 
be  glad  to  read  Mrs.  Dean's  A  Splendid 
Cousin^  which  also  appears  in  the  Un- 


known Library. In  the  Antonym  Li- 
brary— a  similar  series  of  booklets  issued  . 
by  the  Putnams — a  new  volume  has  just 
been  published  which  contains  **  The 
Honour  of  the  Flag"  and  seven  other 
short  stories  by  the  popular  chronicler 
of  the  sea,  Mr.  W.  Clark  Russell. 

Messrs.  Crowell  and  Company  have 
sent  us  the  first  volume  of  their  Off- 
hand Series,  which  is  daintily  yet  sub- 
stantially bound.  Old  Man  Savarin  and 
other  Stories  contains  for  the  most  part  a 
collection  of  French-Canadian  tales  by 
the  Canadian  writer  Mr.  Edward  Will- 
iam Thomson.  Mr.  Thomson  has  a 
picturesque  style,  and  he  shows  much 
versatility,  as  well  as  dramatic  power, 
in  the  narration  of  his  stories.  Some  of 
them  are  very  touching  ana  all  of  them 
are  entertaining.  They  have  a  fresh 
and  delightful  flavour,  which  wins  the 
attention  of  the  reader.  The  same  firm 
have  just  published  a  delicious  little 
juvenile  by  James  Otis,  not  unknown  to 
readers  of  St,  Nicholas^  in  which  maga- 
zine a  serial  of  his  is  now  appearing. 
Ho7u  Tommy  Saved  the  Barn  (50  cents) 
tells  a  story  of  three  little  city  waifs  who 
spend  a  holiday  at  a  Maine  farm  and 
celebrate  themselves  in  a  heroic  fashion, 
not,  however,  untrue  to  life,  amid  the 
novelty  of  their  experiences.  The  little 
volume  will  especially  appeal  to  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  beneficent 
work  being  accomplished  by  the  Fresh 
Air  Fund. 

Katharine  Pyle  has  issued  through 
Messrs.  E.  P.  Dutton  and  Company  a 
collection  of  rhymes  of  the  Slovenly  Peter 
order,  with  effective  drawings,  which  are 
calculated  by  the  lessons  of  thrift,  clean- 
liness, and  obedience  drawn  from  her 
*orrible  tales  to  quicken  the  moral  sense 
of  her  young  readers.  The  Babbit  Witch, 
and  other  Tales  ($1.50)  contains  a  round 
dozen  of  those  amusing  caricatures,  and 
is  well  printed  and  encased  in  a  substan- 
tial binding.  What  I  Told  Dorcas  ($1.25), 
by  Mary  E.  Ireland,' is  published  by  the 
same  firm.  It  is  a  story  for  mission 
workers,  and  was  suggested  to  the  au- 
thor by  seeing  during  her  long  associa- 
tion with  missionary  societies  the  need 
of  a  book  for  reading  aloud  at  their 
meetings — a  lively,  suggestive,  contin- 
ued stor}%  constructed  so   as  to  be  read 

in  monthly  instalments. Messrs.   D. 

Appleton  and  Company  have  published 
a  collection  of  stories  by  Hezekiah  But- 
terworth   in   their  Town  and    Country 
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try,  some  of  which  have  not  been 
ed  before.  In  Old  New  England 
ins  a  baker's  dozen  of  stories,  found- 
1  tales  which  the  author  used  to 
when  a  boy — stories  told  on  old  red 
s  by  chimney  fires — which,  he  says, 
'e  always  haunted  me  at  such  times 
y    mind    wandered    back    to    the 

" Tales  of  Soldiers  and  Civilians^ 

.mbrose  Pierce  (paper,  50  cents), 
t>een  reissued  by  Messrs.  Lovell, 
ell,  and  Company  in  their  series  of 

"lean  Novels. The  J.  B.  Lippin- 

3ompany  publish  Fate  at  the  Door^ 
ssie  Van  Zile  Belden,  in  a  delicate 
I  buckram  bindinp^  with  ornamental 
n  stamped  in  blue  on  the  cover. 
his  preface  to  The  Golden  Book  of 
idge  (Macmillan  and  Company), 
Jtopford  Brooke  tells  how  his  in- 
)ns  with  regard  to  this  book  of 
:ions  became  modified.  At  first  it 
to  contain  only  Coleridge's  very 
But  these  poems  were  so  few,  and 


not  representative  enough  of  the  mind 
of  the  poet.  So  he  included  some  de- 
lightful ones  of  the  second  class.  Still 
Coleridge  was  not  all  reflected  ;  there- 
fore a  few  more  not  so  good  were  in- 
serted, because  they  had  **  not  only  a 
strong  personal  interest,  but  also  illus- 
trated his  desultory  and  wandering  verse 
— drifting  phantasies  of  song  .  .  .  orig- 
inal in  form,  unshaped  by  art,  yet  shaped 
enough  to  make  us  regret  that  he  did 
not  pursue  the  new  veins  he  opened,  and 
mould  their  metal  into  a  finished  sculp- 
ture." A  complete  and  sympathetic 
criticism  of  Coleridge's  work  is  summed 
up  in  this  editorial  statement.  The 
selection  is  indeed  as  good  as  could  be 
made,  unless  some  prose  passages  from 
the  Friend  had  been  included  in  the 
Golden  Book.  Mr.  Brooke's  introduction 
is  an  admirable  essay  ;  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  see  with  what  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion he  speaks  of  the  Coleridge  re- 
searches of  the  late  Mr.  Dykes  Campbell. 


THE    OLD    BOOKSELLERS    OF    NEW  YORK. 


There's  nothing  hath  enduring  youth, 
Eternal  newness,  strength  unfailing, 
ccept  old  books,  old  friends,  old  truth 
Thac*s  ever  battling — still  prevailing. 


>> 


long  the  Nassau  Street  **  book  shops 
den  time/*  whose  alluring  signs 
tiger  salute  the  eye  of  the  passing 
>phile,  was  that  of  John  Bradburn, 
:ame  to  this  country  in  1820  from 
ty  Westmeath,  Ireland,  where  he 
K>m  in  1805.  He  began  his  career 
render  of  second-hand  books  some 
ears  later  than  William  Gowans, 
n  the  same  humble  way.  Armed 
a  basket  filled  with  books  of  travel 
irorks  on  navigation  he  invaded  the 
^es  and  ships  of  the  city,  and  drove 
ving  trade  with  ships*  captains  and 
\  just  home  from  a  cruise  and  with 
y  burning  holes  through  their 
y  lined  pockets. 

.  Bradbum's  first  place  of  business 
n  the  southeastern  corner  of  Fulton 
Fassau  Streets.  In  1852  or  1853  he  re- 
d  to  the  northwestern  comer  of  Ann 
Niassau,  where  he  remained  until 
tired  from  active  business  in  1868. 
old  book  shops  of  his  day  were 
lonly  supplied  with  outside  shelves 


and  counters,  which  were  laden  with 
books  and  pamphlets.  Here  loungers 
with  literary  tastes  congregated  the  live- 
long day,  sipping  knowledge  as  the  bee 
sips  honey,  and  forming  a  feature  of 
New  York  City  street  life  which  has 
passed  almost  entirely  away. 

Mr.  Bradburn  dealt  largely  in  second- 
hand law,  theological,  and  medical 
books,  and  his  shop  was  a  veritable 
boon  to  impecunious  students  of  theo- 
logical seminaries  and  academies  of 
medicine  and  to  briefless  attorneys  and 
counsellors  at  law.  Books  of  a  less 
utilitarian  character,  but  possessed  of 
more  charms  for  the  bibliophile,  also 
found  their  way  to  his  shop  ;  and  the 
patient  searcher  for  rarities  might  at  any 
moment  meet  with  one  tucked  away 
among  the  volumes  clad  in  prosaic  legal 
calf  which  lined  his  shelves. 

When  first  I  knew  this  veteran  of  the 
old  book  trade  he  was  a  pleasant-faced, 
elderly  man  with  an  air  of  prosperity 
and  contentment  about  him,  in  puzzling 
contrast  to  the  surroundings  of  his 
dingy,  contracted,  but  typical  old  book 
shop.  The  book  business  prospered  so 
well  with  Mr.  Bradburn  that  he  was  able 
to  make  investments  in  such  choice  Man- 
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hattan  real  estate  as  Central  Park  and 
Fifth  Avenue  lots,  the  "  unearned  incre- 
ment" of  which  in  course  of  time  made 
him  well-to-do. 

There  is  not  much  ozone  about  old 
books,  nevertheless  dealing  in  them  ap- 
pears to  be  conducive  to  longevity. 
C.  S.  Francis,  to  whom  we  h?ve  stiU  to 
refer,  died  at  the  age  of  eightj-five  ;  and 
I  have  had  lately  the  gratitication  of 
sending  Mr,  Bradburn  my  congratula- 
tions upon  iiis  attainment,  on  April  5th, 


1895,  of  his  ninetieth  birthday,  in  good 
health  and  the  full  possession  of  his 
faculties. 

One  of  Mr.  Bradburn's  near  neighbours 
was  John  Pyne,  a  "  man  of  many 
friends,"  who,  we  are  told,  resembled 
Joseph  Sabin  in  this,  that  he  never 
smoked  or  used  alcoholic  liquors.  Mr. 
Pyne  removed  from  Nassau  Street  to 
the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Astor  Place. 
Not  meeting  with  the  success  he  had 
anticipated,  he  returned  to  his  former 
stand,  but  found  that  many  of  his  old 
customers  had  drifted  away.  He  finally 
abandoned  the  second-hand  book  busi- 
ness and  entered  the  Register's  office  of 


the  City  of  New  York,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death,  tn  1894. 

In  Nassau  Street,  between  Fulton  and 
Ann,  was  the  book  shop  of  T.  H.  Mor- 
rell,  at  one  time  the  rallying  place  for 
antiquarians  interested  in  old  New  York 
and  Revolutionary  historj-.  Mr.  Mor- 
rell  was  more  conspicuous  as  an  "  extra 
illustrator"  than  as  a  dealer  in  rare 
books,  although  he  had  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  and  trafficked  to  some  ex- 
tent in  the  latter.  His  pronounced 
penchant  was  for  books  on  the  drama. 
New  York  City,  and  the  American  Revo- 
lution. Although  the  books  he  extra 
illustrated  were  for  sale  when  com- 
pleted— unless  executed  to  order — he 
lavished  upon  them  all  the  skill  and 
taste  of  an  experienced  and  enthusiastic 
amateur.  His  knowledge  of  the  class  of 
prints  to  which  he  confined  his  attention 
was  thorough,  and  he  inserted  in  his 
books  the  choicest  and  rarest  that  he 
could  procure.  When  necessarj'  he  had 
them  repaired  and  restored  by  George 
Trent,  that  unequalled  adept  in  the  art 
of  cleaning,  mending,  and  inlaying 
books  and  prints,  and  then  consigned 
the  volumes  to  the  skilful  hands  of  the 
binder,  William  Matthews. 

A  lasting  monument  to  Mr.  Morrell's 
zeal  and  industry  is  the  copy  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cis's Old  New  YorA,  which  he  illustrated 
and  extended  to  nine  volumes.  This 
book  finally  came  into  the  possession  of 
Mr,  J.  H.  V.  Arnold,  and  at  his  sale  was 
purchased  by  Joseph  Sabin  for  Robert 
L.  Stuart  at  a  cost  of  $230  per  volume. 
It  contains  over  twenty- five  hundred 
prints,  water-colour  drawings,  and  auto- 
graphs, and  among  the  latter  are  either 
letters  or  signatures  of  all  the  mayors  of 
New  York  up  to  the  time  the  book  was 
completed.  It  is  by  far  the  most  exten- 
sively illustrated  copy  of  any  book  upon 
New  York  local  history,  and  will  proba- 
bly never  be  equalled,  for  there  are  no 
prints  which  hava  become  so  scarce  as 
those  which  relate  to  old  New  York. 
The  lithographic  plates  in  Valentine's 
Manual,  which  earlier  collectors  affected 
to  despise  and  hesitated  to  use,  have  be- 
come Hobson's  choice  with  the  "  extra 
illustrator"  of  this  fair  city  of  Gotham 
of  to-day. 

Mr.  Morrell  had  always  betrayed 
strong  dramatic  proclivities,  and  he 
finally  donned  the  tragedian's  garb. 
His  formal  entrance  to  the  stage  was 
made  in  the  character  of  Cardinal  Riche- 
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lieu,  and  he  selected  Philadelphia  as  the 
scene  of  the  first  and,  as  I  am  informed, 
last  public  exhibition  of  his  histrionic 
ability. 

A  few  steps  further  up  Nassau  Street 
(No.  140)  brought  the  book-hunter  on  his 
rambles  to  **  Old  Hollingsworth's/'  who 
afterwards  migrated  to  the  east  side  of 
Broadway,  near  Great  Jones  Street.  He 
dealt  in  prints  and  old  magazines  ;  and 
although  his  shop  was  a  mere  cubby- 
hole, it  was  well  for  the  book  or  print 
collector  to  make  in  it  occasionally  a 
tentative  cast  of  his  drag-net. 

Around  the  corner,  in  Fulton  Street, 
was  the  store  of  Timothy  Reeve  and 
Company,  who  dealt  exclusively  in  im- 
ported rare  and  standard  books,  which 
they  sold  at  retail  and  to  the  trade  gen- 
erally throughout  the  country.  They 
relinquished  business  in  1866,  and  were 
succeeded  by  the  present  firm  of  S.  B. 
Luyster  and  Company. 

Allan  Ebbs  was  located  on  the  west 
side  of  Broadway,  near  Fulton  Street. 
His  specialty  was  high-class  and  hand- 
somely bound  English  books.  In  1870, 
with  his  family,  he  took  passage  for 
Europe,  and  was  lost  on  the  City  of 
Boston, 

C.  S.  Francis  should  have  had  an 
earlier  place  in  these  sketches.  He 
came  to  the  city  in  1826  and  opened 
a  store  at  189  Broadway,  near  Dey 
Street.  From  there  he  removed  to 
252  Broadway,  under  the  famous  old 
Peale's  Museum.  For  many  years  his 
store  was  the  headquarters  for  men  of 
letters  and  lovers  of  books.  His  broth- 
er, D.  G.  Francis,  who  succeeded  him 
in  business,  although  advanced  in  years, 
has  only  within  the  last  few  months  re- 
linquished the  management  of  the  old- 
est established  book  store  in  this  city. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Francis  published  the  first 
American  edition  of  Aurora  Leigh  ;  and 
the  writer  has  in  his  possession  Mrs. 
Browning's  note  in  relation  to  Mr.  Fran- 
cis's acquisition  of  the  copyright,  which 
reads  as  follows :  **  Having  received 
what  I  considered  to  be  sufficient  re- 
muneration for  my  poem  of  Aurora 
Leigh  from  Mr.  Francis,  of  New  York, 
it  is  my  earnest  desire  that  his  right  in 
this  and  future  editions  of  the  same  may 
not  be  interfered  with."  This  warning 
to  trespassers  is  prominently  displayed 
in  the  edition  published  by  Mr.  Francis 
in  1857. 

C.  B.  Richardson,  bookseller,  and  pub- 


lisher of  the  Historical  Magazine^  ^oX- 
\dird*sIfistoryo/  the  Rebellion,  and  a  num- 
ber of  Southern  books,  occupied  with 
the  old-established  firm  of  book  auc- 
tioneers. Bangs,  Merwin  and  Company, 
a  building  at  No.  594  Broadway,  near 
Houston  Street.  Mr.  Richardson  suf- 
fered a  partial  loss  of  his  stock  in  a  con- 
flagration on  the  19th  of  September,  1864, 
which  at  the  same  time  destroyed  many 
rare  volumes,  the  property  of  Thomas 
Aspinwall,  U.  S.  Consul  to  London,  the 
collector  of  many  of  the  choice  books  of 
the  late  S.  L.  M.  Barlow. 

Astor  Place  was  for  some  time  and  un- 
til quite  recently  a  bookselling  and  pub- 
lishing centre.  Here  were  established 
John  Wiley  and  Son,  whose  business  con- 
sisted largely  of  the  importation  of  books 
bought  to  order  in  Europe.  Mr.  Lenox 
obtained  through  their  agency  his  beau- 
tiful copy  of  the  Mazarin  Bible,  the 
finest  of  the  only  two  copies  of  this  mon- 
ument of  typography  that  have  ever  been 
brought  to  this  country. 

The  figure  of  '*  Old  Cronin"  bending 
beneath  the  weight  of  the  ponderous 
folios  and  quartos  in  which  he  princi- 
pally dealt  has  been  for  many  years  a 
familiar  spectacle  in  the  down-town 
streets  of  New  York.  He  still  lives  and 
plies  his  trade,  although  I  am  told  that 
he  has  become  quite  blind.  Another 
singular  character  incidentally  and  spas- 
modically engaged  in  the  old  book  busi- 
ness was  "Jimmy"  Lawlor,  who  kept 
an  uninviting  little  shop  at  the  lower 
end  of  University  Place.  For  a  time  he 
enjoyed  a  virtual  monopoly  of  a  fruitful 
source  of  book  supply.  He  would  pur- 
chase by  the  cubic  foot  the  contents  of 
old  garrets,  and  probably  bought  many 
of  his  books  by  the  pound,  together 
with  the  household  pots,  kettles,  and 
pans.  The  valuable  books  that  occa- 
sionally turned  up  in  these  job  lots  cost 
him  very  little,  and  were  cheap  to  his 
customers  if  he  charged  a  profit  of  1000 
per  cent.  Acquisitions  from  this  source 
required  careful  collation  on  the  part  of 
the  buyer  ;  still  it  was  surprising  how 
much  knowledge  of  books  Mr.  Lawlor 
picked  up  in  the  course  of  his  business 
career. 

Other  booksellers  of  New  York  thirty 
to  sixty  years  ago  were  M'Elrath  and 
Bangs,  Calvin  Blanchard,  Samuel  Ray- 
nor,  Charles  B.  Norton,  and  John  Doyle 
whose  signboard  modestly  declared  his 
place  of  business  in  Nassau  Str^e.t.  tQ>  \i^ 
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**  the  moral  centre  of  the  intellectual 
world." 

The  old  book  shops  of  the  metropolis 
before  the  Civil  War  were  for  the  most 
part  small  and  unpretentious  ;  but  good 
books  and  rare  ones  were  constantly  to 
be  found  in  them  by  alert,  persevering, 
and  intelligent  collectors,  and  in  those 
days  it  did  not,  as  it  unfortunately  does 
now,  require  the  bank  account  of  a  mill- 
ionaire to  go  book-hunting  or  salmon- 
fishing. 

Indulgence  in  fond  recollections  of  by- 
gone days  is  considered  an  infallible 
sign  of  approaching  senility,  and  we  are 
assured  that  the  present  days  are  a  vast 
improvement  upon  any  that  have  preced- 
ed them.  Doubtless  they  are — with  ex- 
ceptions— for  the  book  hunter  with  a 
slender  purse  beyond  all  question  has 
seen  his  best  days  in  this  or  any  other 
land.  Alike  from  the  Quay  Voltaire, 
Piccadilly,  and  Nassau  Street, 
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the  fabled  treasure  flees, 


Grown  rarer  with  the  fleeting  years, 
In  rich  men's  shelves  they  take  their  ease." 
— Aldi.ne's  Bodonis  Ei.zkvirs. 

Nevertheless,  according  to  Edmund 
(rosse,  there  is  a  pleasure  still  attendant 
upon  the  collector  in  his  poverty — a  hap- 


piness he  shares  with  gentle  Elia  (whom 
for  his  bibliomania  we  love  the  more), 
namely,  '*  the  exquisite  pleasure  of  buy- 
ing what  he  knows  he  can't  afford." 

When  the  first  of  these  sketches  ap- 
peared I  was  confronted  with  this  query 
from  an  old  and  respected  member  of 
the  bookselling  fraternity  :  **  What  is 
the  use  of  writing  about  these  men  ? 
They  were  simply  dealers,  and  bought 
and  sold  books  as  so  much  merchandise 
for  profit,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to 
it.**  Not  quite  all,  my  good  friend.  An 
old  book  shop  is  an  instructive  place 
even  to  visit,  and  we  spend  our  time 
over  many  books  the  contents  of  which 
are  less  profitable  reading  than  are  the 
pages  of  a  well-made  bookseller's  cata- 
logue. I  am  loth  to  believe  that  one 
can  pass  his  life  among  books,  even  in 
the  way  of  sordid  trade,  without  imbib- 
ing— it  may  be  in  only  a  superficial  man- 
ner— a  modicum  of  the  wit,  wisdom,  and 
philosophy  they  contain,  and  thereby 
becoming  a  less  commonplace  fraction  of 
the  mass  of  humanity.  But  this  may  be 
only  a  bibliomaniac's  fancy,  liable  to  be 
shattered  by  the  first  passing  breath  of 
common-sense  criticism. 

Jf'',  Z.  Andr€7vs. 


BARON   TAUCHNITZ. 


Although  the  name  of  the  German 
publisher  who  died  on  August  13th  was 
familiar  to  the  English-speaking  public, 
the  precise  nature  of  his  connection  with 
our  literature  was  not  equally  under- 
stood by  them.  To  most,  the  well- 
known  Tauchnitz  edition  suggested 
handy  pocket  volumes  of  their  most 
popular  authors,  which  they  could  read 
with  the  added  sweetness  which  is  given 
to  forbidden  fruit. 

Baron  Tauchnitz  came  of  a  family  of 
publishers  who  did  much  to  spread  a 
knowledge  of  the  classics  and  of  their 
own  literature,  and  he  carried  on  their 
work.  Towards  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury his  uncle  set  up  in  Leipzig  a  press 
noted  for  the  cheapness  and  elegance  of 
the  works  which  issued  from  it,  and  the 
business  was  continued  by  a  son  who 
died  only  some  ten  years  ago.  It  was 
in  1837  that  the  nephew,  the  late  Baron, 
established  his  publishing  business,  also 


in  Leipzig,  and  in  1841  that  he  began 
printing  the  works  of  English  authors, 
and  so  did  an  immense  service  to  Eng- 
lish literature  by  widening  the  range  of 
appreciation  of  it.  It  is  natural  that  at 
the  moment  of  his  death  the  generosity 
towards  English  and  American  writers 
with  which  hecarrifed  out  this  undertak- 
ing should  be  most  commented  upon. 
When  the  Tauchnitz  edition  of  British 
authors  was  begun  there  was  no  inter- 
national copyright,  and  there  was  none 
for  several  years  later  ;  but  all  along,  the 
German  publisher  obtained  the  authors' 
consent,  and  paid  them  for  it.  That 
this  consideration  on  his  part  rewarded 
him  amply  when  international  copyright 
came  to  be  established  there  is  no  doubt ; 
but,  from  the  first,  Baron  Tauchnitz  had 
an  ambition  beyond  the  filling  of  his 
own  pocket.  We  believe  that  in  his 
original  prospectus  he  proclaimed  an  in- 
tention of  making  the  first  step  towards 
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an  extension  of  the  rights  of  copyright, 
and  of  publishing  his  edition  in  accord- 
ance with  these  rights.  With  the  liter- 
ary relationship  between  England  and 
Germany  which  he  established  thus, 
there  arose  a  relationship  stilt  more  de- 
lightful between  the  English  author  and 
the  German  publisher.  This  was  shown 
by  his  dedication  of  his  thousandth  vol- 
ume, in  1869,  "  To  my  English  and 
American  authors,  as  a  token  of  esteem 
for  the  living  and  a  tribute  to  the  re- 
membrance of  the  dead,"  and  by  his 
celebration  of  the  publication  of  two 
thousand  volumes,  twelve  years  later, 
with  Professor  Morley's  well-known 
History  of  English  Literature  in  the  Reign 
of  Victoria.  The  good  feeling  on  the 
other  side  is  amply  discovered  in  the  let- 
ters from  English  authors  contained  in 
the  FUnfzig  Jahre  der  Verlagshandlung 
Bernhard  Tauchniiz,  which  appeared  as 
a  jubilee  volume  in  1887. 

These  letters,  which  are  signed  by 
the  most  eminent  names  in  Victorian 
literature,  are  interesting  and  pleasant 
reading  :  pleasant  because  of  the  ex- 
hibition they  give  of  friendship  and 
trust  on  both  sides,  and  interesting  be- 
cause in  many  cases  the  correspond- 
ents spoke  out  more  freely  than  Ihty 
might  have  been  inclined  to  do  in  ad- 
dressing an  English  publisher.  Charles 
Reade,  for  example,  who  was  intro- 
duced to  Baron  Tauchnitz  by  Thack- 
eray, wrote  expressing  his  reliance  i;i 
the  good  faith  of  the  publisher,  and 
added  :  "  Only  this  1  beg  :  let  me  be 
paid  according  to  my  sale  ;  for  in- 
stance, if  you  sell  fewer  copies  of  me 
than  of  Mr.  Thackeray,  pay  me  less  ;  if 
you  sell  more,  pay  me  more.  Your  col- 
lection is  a  notable  one.  It  contains 
many  authors  who  are  superior  to  me  in 
merit  and  reputation,  but  it  also  con- 
tains the  entire  works  of  many  writers 
who  do  not  come  up  to  my  knee."  Dick- 
ens, too,  was  warm-hearted,  as  this  note 
shows.  "  I  have  too  great  a  regard  for 
you  and  too  high  a  sense  of  your  hon- 
ourable dealings  to  wish  to  depait  from 
the  custom  we  have  already  observed. 
Whatever  price  you  put  upon  the  book 
will  satisfy  me."  The  author  of  Lothair 
wrote  with  equal  cordiality,  but  in  a 
wholly  different  style  :  "  The  sympathy 
of  3  ^reA  nation  is  the  most  precious 
reward  of  authors,  and  an  appreciation 
that  is  offered  us  by  a  foreign  people  has 
something  of  the  character  and  value 
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which  we  attribute  to  the  fiat  of  pos- 
terity. I  accept  your  liberal  enclosure 
in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered,  for  it 
comes  from  a  gentleman  whose  prosper- 
ity always  pleases  me,  and  whom  I  re- 
spect and   regard."     The  whole  of  the 


correspondence  is  a  standing  testimony 
to  the  frankness  and  delicacy  with 
which,  for  all  that  some  may  say,  the 
transactions  of  author  and  publisher 
may  be  conducted. 

Christian  Bernhard  TauchnitK  was 
born  on  August  25th,  i3i6.  In  1837  he 
entered  business  for  himself,  and  in  1843,. 
having  turned  his  mind  to  the  great 
undertaking  of  his  life,  he  visited  Lon- 
don and  laid  his  project  before  the  Eng- 
lish authors  whose  works  he  proposed 
to  publish.  The  broad  lines  on  which 
an  agreement  was  arrived  at  were  :  {\) 
Payment  to  English  authors  ;  (z)  exclu- 
sive authorisation  of  the  Tauchnitz  edi- 
tion for  the  Continent ;  (3)  no  importa- 
tion of  the  Tauchnitz  edition  into  Eng- 
land or  her  colonies.  Over  three  thou- 
sand volumes  of  the  "  Collection  of  Brit- 
ish Authors,  Tauchnitz   Edition,'"  have 
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been  issued  since  its  inauguration.  He 
was  created  a  Baron  in  1877  by  the  late 
Duke  of  Coburg,  and  he  was  a  member 


of  the  Upper  Chamber  of  the  Saxon 
Diet  ;  he  was  also  British  Consul-Gen- 
eral  for  the  kingdom  of  Saxony. 
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For  Bookreaders,  Bookbuyers,  and  Booksellers. 


BOOKSELLING. 

THE  SYSTEM  ADOI^ED  IN  GERMANY  FOR  THE  PRE- 
VENTION OF  UNDERSELLING  AND  FOR  PROMOT- 
ING THE  SALE  OF  BOOKS. 

(Abridged   from   an   address   made   in    London    by   William 

Heinemann.) 

n. 

The  sudden  abolition  of  discount,  which  had  in- 
creased from  10 to  15  per  cent.,  and  then  to  20  and 
even  25  per  cent.,  naturally  gave  rise  to  a  good 
deal  of  dissatisfaction  among  a  certain  portion 
of  the  public,  who  tried  to  insist  on  the  continu- 
ance of  the  accustomed  terms  ;  and  in  places  it 
seemed  for  a  while  as  if  the  local  bookseller  could 
not  resist  the  pressure.  Therefore,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  he  should  be  protected  by  the  corporate 
body  whose  commands  he  obeyed.  For  that  pur- 
pose a  carefully  prepared  circular  was  given  him 
for  distribution  among  his  clients.  In  it  the  pub- 
lic were  put  into  possession  of  the  facts  of  the 
whole  case.  It  was  pointed  out  that  a  local  book- 
seller was  of  inestimable  advantage  both  to  the 
public  and  the  author,  because  the  former  was  en- 
abled to  examine  regularly  all  new  publications  as 
they  came  from  the  press,  while  the  latter  was 
certain  to  have  his  work  actually  submitted  to 
every  possible  purchaser.  It  is  also  stated  that  in 
order  to  get  a  living  profit  on  a  small  turnover,  the 
bookseller  must  charge  full  price,  and  that  it  is 
therefore  necessary,  in  order  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests not  only  of  the  book  trade — the  publisher  and 
the  bookseller — but  also  the  interests  of  the  author 
and  his  public,  to  make  all  discount-giving  illegal. 
By  no  other  means  could  the  existence  of  the 
small  local  man  be  assured.  It  is  natural  that  a 
large  concern  with  a  large  turnover  can  work  rel- 
atively cheaper  than  a  small  concern  with  a  small 
turnover,  and  the  larger  the  turnover  the  cheaper 
could  the  thing  be  done — so  that  the  whole  busi- 
ness would  ultimately  be  done  by  a  few  gigantic 
distributing  machines  working  with  the  cheapest 
labour  available.  But,  argues  the  '*  Bttrsenve- 
rein" — and  very  rightly  it  seems  to  me, — the 
more  widely  you  distribute  a  publication,  and  the 
more  intelligently  you  offer  it  to  the  public,  the 
larger  will  be  its  sale  ;  and  the  larger  its  sale,  the 
cheaper  can  the  publisher  make  it  and  sell  it. 
Therefore,  by  the  increased  sale  brought  about  by 
the  painstaking,  intelligent  local  bookseller,  will 
the  public  gain  likewise  in  the  end  ;  because  there 
will  be  everywhere  a  tendency  to  cheapen  the 
selling  prices  of  books — an  advantage,  surely,  for 
the  classes  as  well  as  the  masses. 

As  I  have  just  said,  author  and  publisher  are 
benefited  by  this  system  as  well  as  the  bookseller, 
and  Ultimately  the  public  ;  because  every  new 
book  is  actually  and  intelligently  put  on  sale  in 
every  corner  of  the  Empire.     It  is  not  left  to  the 


chance  of  a  possible  customer  seeing  a  possible 
advertisement.  You  know  yourself  best  how 
many  sales  are  lost  by  that  most  fatal  of  answers 
'*not  in  stock."  The  local  bookseller  in  Ger- 
many, particularly  in  smaller  towns,  has  an 
establishment  which  every  educated  person  in  the 
place  visits  from  time  to  time — weekly  generally, 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Leipzig  parcel.  He  inspects 
the  newest  publications,  sees  them  within  a  few 
days  of  their  issuing  from  the  publishers.  He  is 
able  to  handle  them,  to  examine  them,  and  to 
select  from  them.  Need  I  assure  you  that  for 
this  advantage  he  has  at  length  become  perfectly 
satisfied  to  pay  the  price  which  gives  a  decent 
living  to  his  great  benefactor  and  friend,  the  local 
bookseller  ? 

But  while  so  regulating  the  attitude  of  the 
book  trade  toward  the  public,  the  **  BQrsenverein" 
applied  itself  at  the  same  time  to  the  regulation 
of  the  conditions  which  should  exist  between  pub- 
lisher and  bookseller.  It  laid  down  that  in  order 
to  carry  on  a  decent  and  profitable  business,  the 
bookseller  must  be  all3wed  a  certain  percentage. 
Publishers  are,  therefore,  required  to  give  at  least 
a  minimum  discount  off  all  books  ;  or  otherwise 
they  shall  inform  the  public  that  the  bookseller  is 
entitled  to  something  extra  by  way  of  commission 
over  and  above  the  advertised  price.  At  all  haz- 
ard, and  by  every  means  the  bookseller's  position 
must  be  secured.  Without  him  the  publisher 
could  not  reach  his  customer  ;  without  him  the 
student  must  frequently  be  without  a  guide  and  a 
friend  in  his  difficult  and  bewildering  choice.  It 
was  recognised  as  essential  that  the  profits  of 
booksellers  should  be  adequate  and  fair,  because 
only  by  a  decent  reward  was  it  found  possible  to 
attract  a  sufficiently  educated  class  of  young  men  to 
the  business.  Many  assistants— I  might  almost 
say  most  of  the  assistants — in  booksellers*  shops  in 
Germany  have  matriculated  at  one  of  the  univer- 
sities, and  seldom  if  ever  do  you  find  an  assistant 
who  is  not  capable  of  compiling  a  catalogue,  for 
instance,  to  satisfy  the  exigent  requirements  of 
the  Librarian  of  the  British  Museum.  The  small 
bookseller  and  his  studious  assistant  are  the  ma- 
kers of  those  wonderful  bibliographies  and  cata- 
logues which  are  the  pride  of  the  German  book 
trade,  the  comfort  of  the  student,  and  the  testi* 
mony  of  an  intelligent  affection  for  a  business 
which  has  many  splendid  rewards  besides  the 
reward  of  money. 

The  committee  of  the  **  B6rsenverein"  is  kept 
in  close  relations  with  its  members  through  its 
daily  organ,  the  Bdrsenblatt,  I  believe  there  is 
hardly  in  the  world  a  more  carefully  studied,  a 
more  widely  read  paper  (for  its  circulation)  than 
the  Bdtsenblatt.  It  is  read  by  the  principals  and  by 
every  one  of  his  assistants  day  by  day.  It  is  dis- 
cussed, and  on  account  of  its  splendid  indepen- 
dence and  authority,  it  is  respected  with  an  almost 
ridiculous  awe. 
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"  B6rsenverein*'  also  issues  annually  a 
ory  of  all  its  members,  and  of  every  firm  in 
rtion  with  the  German  book  trade,  not  only 
many,  but  also  abroad,  forming  an  enor- 
roluroe — not  so  very  much  less  bulky  than 
>ndon  directory.  And  there  are,  further,  a 
\t  of  publications  such  as  the  Archives  and 
y  of  the  German  Book  Trade,  of  which  six- 
olumes  have  so  far  appeared,  a  catalogue  of 
rary  of  the  "  BOrsenverein,"  which  is  one  of 
est  bibliographical  libraries  in  the  world,  as 
I  numerous  other  publications,  all  of  them 
K  to  the  interests  of  the  book  trade. 

**  BSrsenverein'  has  recently  established  a 
I  depdt  in  New  York,  bringing  the  Ameri- 
srman  book  trade — not  inconsiderable,  I  as- 
'oo,  when  one  remembers  that  New  York 
las  the  third  largest  German-speaking  pop- 
1  in  the  world— under  the  sway  of  the  home 
iment. 

1st  touch  upon  another  branch,  and  a  most  im- 
it  one,  of  the  activity  of  the  **  BSrsenverein.** 
1  its  most  efficient  and  excellent  charitable  in- 
DOS,  as  well  as  the  provision  it  makes  for  old 
ckness,and  undeserved  difficulties  in  business 
ts  members.  It  has  at  its  disposal  a  very  large 
which  has  accumulated  partly  from  the  very 
(t  fees  imposed  on  members,  and  partly  from 
ome  donations.  It  is  now  one  of  the  largest 
ies  in  Germany,  and  is  able  to  keep  anyn  um- 

its  members  from  actual  destitution  and 
:y.  In  addition  to  this  general  fund,  there 
>  a  fund  for  widows  and  orphans  of  members, 
1  affiliated  benevolent  society  for  the  lower 
ints  and  their  families,  as  well  as  those  who 
I  any  way  even  remotely  connected  with 
elling. 

local  organisations  and  societies  send 
Ily  representatives  to  Leipzig  to  attend  the 
ittee  meetings  which  take  place  during  the 
'  Fair.  The  Easter  Fair  is,  in  fact,  the 
vaus  of  all  engaged  in  book-selling.  Pub- 
( aad  booksellers  meet  en  camarade,  exchange 

settle   their  scores,  carry  forward   books 

are  out  on  sale — a  system,  by  the  way, 
is  more  largely  practised  in  Germany  than 
IS— and  part  again  with  the  consciousness 
ley  are  full  and  equal  members,  all  of  them, 
)und  and  splendid  republic. 
coarse  this  annual  gathering  has  an  enor- 
inflaence  on  the  spirit  of  the  whole  book 
It  creates  an  extraordinary  feeling  of  com- 
itp  and  of  good  fellowship.  Plans  can  be 
d,  suggestions  made,  difficulties  smoothed 

difficulties  such  as  unfortunately  crop  up 
n  so  peaceful  a  walk  of  life  as  that  which  we 
men  have  adopted.  All  this  can  be  done 
to  unnecessary  waste  of  patience,  time,  and 
g,  without  an  intermediary — directly  from 
I  to  mouth. 

idea,  of  course,  of  an  annual  meeting  of 
•scription  is  less  practicable  in  England,  and 

harxlly  be  desirable  with  us  Our  publish- 
asiness  is  so  centralised  in  London  and 
nrgh,  and  so  few  books  are  published  elsc- 
;  also  our  bookselling  trade  is.  at  present, 
t  (and  I  look  upon  this  as  one  of  the  gravest 
I  of  the  present  condition  of  your  trade),  so 
ised  in  large  towns  that  publishers  and  at 
le  larger  bookseller  are  broui^ht  into  con- 
and  fairly  close  contact.  Moreover,  we 
I  publishers — in  default  of  the  Bdrsenblatl 
MJium  of  daily  exchange  between  ourselves 


and  our  clients  ;  in  default  of  a  regular  date 
of  settlement  (as  in  Germany,  at  Michaelmas 
and  Easter,  effected  at  a  public  exchange  in  as 
business-like  a  way  as  stock-broking  settlements 
are  carried  on  at  our  Royal  Exchange}— visit 
through  our  travellers  the  country  book  trade, 
and  are  in  that  way  brought  into  a  sort  of  com- 
munication -  with  our  customers.  Our  travellers 
are  welcomed  and  received  kindly  by  the  country 
bookseller,  while  the  German  traveller  is  abhorred 
and  detested  among  his  clients  (if  he  has  any),  so 
that  there  is  hardly  a  reputable  publisher  in  Ger- 
many who  employs  travellers  in  the  same  sense 
as  we  English  publishers  do.  Yet  I  am  sure  the 
right  thing  is  to  meet  and  to  exchange  views  and 
to  help  one  another  as  far  as  one  can.  I  for  one 
do  not  envy  the  person  who  is  engaged  in  so  en- 
dobling  a  business  as  ours,  living  as  he  does  in  the 
the  companionship  of  great  minds,  past  and  pres- 
ent ;  I  do  not  envy  him,  I  say,  who  feels  that  in 
such  a  calling  and  in  such  a  cause  there  is  no 
higher  obligation,  no  other  purpose,  than  that  of 
making  profit  at  the  expense  of  his  neighbour ;  a 
process,  moreover,  which  from  a  collective  point 
of  view,  at  least,  is  simply  the  taking  of  money 
out  of  one  pocket  and  putting  it  into  the  other, 
but  is  assuredly  not  the  right  road  to  the  making 
of  riches  and  the  creating  of  a  commonwealth. 

Protect  your  interests,  your  collective  inter- 
ests, as  they  did  in  Germany  eight  years  ago,  un- 
der difficulties  greater  than  are  yours  at  the  pres- 
ent moment ;  insist  on  a  living  profit,  and  put 
down  those  who  are  frivolously  dissipating  your 
financial  possibilities.  Among  such  an  assembly 
of  men  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  half  a 
dozen  who  will  bind  themselves  together  and  who 
will  unite  to  fight  for  this  common  cause.  My 
one  feeling  of  sorrow  and  regret  is  that  the  move- 
ment is  not  at  present  shared  largely  enough  by 
members  of  my  branch  of  our  business.  Perhaps 
I  am  over  sanguine.  One  is  often  wrong  when 
one  feels  strongly  and  with  conviction  and  enthu- 
siasm about  a  thing.  It  seems  to  me  that  our  old 
historic  publishing  houses  are  doing  themselves — 
but  chiefly  you — a  wrong  in  their  attitude  of  in- 
difference to  the  condition  of  the  bookseller.  But 
they  will  all  come  in  when  they  see  that  you  are 
determined  to  have  your  way,  just  as  their  sleepy 
confreres  did  in  Germany.     L union  fait  la  force  ! 


EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  September  i,  1895, 

Unquestionably  the  most  interesting  and  active 
feature  of  the  book  trade  during  the  last  month 
has  been  vacations,  for  in  the  early  part  of  Au- 
gust business  generally  reaches  its  lowest  ebb. 
The  month  started  off  with  an  unusual  lull,  but 
later  s.iles  improved,  and  the  month  as  a  whole 
compared  favorably  with  that  of  the  previous 
year. 

While  this  applies  particularly  to  the  retailers  and 
publishers  of  miscellaneous  literature,  the  makers 
of  holiday  books  have  been  busy  shipping  their 
orders,  which  on  the  whole  look  well  for  the  sea- 
son. These  lines  do  not  differ  materially  from 
those  of  previous  years,  consisting  largely  of 
i6mos,  i2mos,  illustrated  editions  of  popular 
novels,  and  novelties  in  the  way  of  calendars  and 
booklets.  The  large  flat  table  books  of  former 
years  are  now  rarely  seen,  and  the  cheap  board- 
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bound  juveniles  are  rapidly  disappearing,  their 
sale  being  mostly  confined  to  the  dry-goods 
houses  and  small  towns  The  latter  part  of  Au- 
gust has  shown  the  customary  revival  in  school 
books.  Every  year  shows  a  falling  off  of  busi- 
ness in  the  hands  of  the  retailer,  as  the  text-book 
publishers  are  gradually  securing  direct  co-opera- 
tian  with  the  consumer  through  th^  boards  of 
education.  Of  recent  educational  books  which 
are  especially  popular  may  be  mentioned  Frye's 
series  of  Geographies,  Hart's  Handbook  of  Com- 
position and  Rhetoric ,  Rolfe's  Cornelius  Nepos 
and  Arrowsmith  and  Whicher's  First  Latin  Read- 
ings. Orders  from  libraries  have  continued  good 
for  this  season  of  the  year,  and  the  number  of 
lists  to  be  priced  indicate  an  early  increase. 

The  summer  trade  in  paper-buund  books  is 
now  practically  over.  While  odd  volumes  have 
had  a  large  sale,  the  various  series  as  a  whole 
have  not  been  as  successful  as  in  previous  years. 
No  new  books  of  especial  importance  in  this  style 
have  been  recently  issued. 

The  annual  publication  of  Chautauqua  books  is 
now  ready  and  is  meeting  with  its  customary 
popularity  ;  Thinkings  Feelins;^  and  Doin^^  by  Dr. 
E.  W.  Scripture,  being  the  most  successful  volume 
in  point  of  sale. 

Fiction  has  been  the  mainstay  of  the  trade  for 
the  past  month,  and  under  this  heading  two  titles, 
namely,  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  and  The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda,  have  far  outsold  all  others.  The 
latter  has  shown  in  the  city  and  vicinity  a  marked 
increase  since  its  dramatisation.  Other  of  the  older 
works  still  continuing  in  demand  are  77/<r  Manx- 
tnaHf  The  Lilac  Sunbonnet^  The  Adventures  of 
Captain  Horn,  and  Coffee  and  Repartee.  About 
Paris^  by  Richard  Harding  Davis,  illustrated  by 
Charles  Dana  Gibson,  undoubtedly  stands  first  as 
a  probable  seller,  while  7^he  Little  L/uji^uenott  by 
Max  Pemberton,  and  The  Veiled  Doctor,  by  Va* 
rina  Anne  Jefferson  Davis,  are  already  having  a 
large  sale.  Stanley  J.  Wcyman  has  given  us  two 
new  books  entitled  From  the  Memoirs  of  a  Min- 
ister of  France  and  The  k'ini^'s  Stratagem,  for 
which  first  orders  have  been  good. 

The  following  list  of  the  most  popular  books 
during  the  month  is  so  entirely  composed  of  fic- 
tion as  to  indicate  the  general  relaxation  of  the 
season  : 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
75  CIS. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Ian  Mac- 
l9l-en.     $1.25. 

The  Story  of  Bessie  Costrell.  By  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward.     75  els. 

The  King's  Stratagem.  By  Stanley  J.  Wey- 
man.     50  cts. 

Chiffon's  Marriage.    By  **  Gyp."    50  cts. 

Chimmie  Fadden,  Major  Max,  and  Other  Sto- 
ries. By  E.  W.  Townsend.  Paper,  50  cts.; 
cloth,  $1.00. 

The  Woman  Who  Did.  By  Grant  Allen. 
$1  00. 

The  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn.  By  Frank 
R.    Stockton.     $1  50. 

The  Gods,  Some  Mortals,  and  Lord  W'icken- 
ham.     By  John  Oliver  Hobbes.     $1.50. 

My   Lady    Nobody.     By    Maarten    Maartens. 

$1-75. 

The    Lilac    Sunbonnet.     By   S.    R.    Crockett. 

$1.50. 

Coffee  and  Repartee.  By  John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

50  cts. 


The  Manxman.    ByHallCaine.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Bonaparte  of  Corsica.  By  John  Kendrick 
Bangs.     $1.25. 

The  Veiled  Doctor.  By  Varina  Anne  Jefferson 
Davis.     $1.25. 

Barabbas.     By  Marie  Corelli.     $1.00. 


WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago,  September  i,  1895. 

Business  during  the  first  half  of  August  was 
very  dull,  reaching  what  will  probably  be  the  low- 
water  mark  for  the  year.     The  last  two  weeks, 
however,  showed  a  tendency   toward    a  revival, 
and  sales  have  increased  steadily  up  to  the  time 
of  writing.     From  now  on  we  may  expect  a  decided 
improvement.      In  surveying  the  month's  busi- 
ness there  is  not  much  that  calls  for  special  com- 
ment.    The   most  striking   feature   has  been  the 
continuance  of  the  extraordinary  demand  which 
has  manifested    itself    throughout    the    summer 
months  for  the  popular  fiction  of  the  hour.     The 
favourites.in  this  class  sold  splendidly  and  w^ere.  in 
fact,  the  mainstay  of  the  month's  trade.     Several 
good  orders  for  miscellaneous  books  have   been 
received  from   public   libraries.     Country   orders 
for  autumn  trade  are  just  beginning  to  come  in, 
and  are,  so  far,  fL.irly  satisfactory  in    regard  to 
quantity. 

Froni  the  bookseller's  point  of  view,  quantity 
rather  than  quality  distinguished  the  books  pub- 
lished in  August,  only  two  or  three  of  them  meet- 
ing with  more  than  moderate  success.  Mallock's 
The  Heart  of  Life,  and  The  Little  Huguenot  by 
Max  Pemberton,  were  the  best  of  these,  and  both, 
especially  the  latter,  are  being  much  enquired 
for  at  present  My  Lady  Nobody,  Maarten  Maar- 
ten's  new  story,  which  appeared  late  in  July,  sold 
remarkably  well,  as  did  also  Gilbert  Parker's 
When  V almond  Came  to  Pontiac.  An  Imaginative 
Man,  by  Robert  Hichens,  is  having  a  fair  run. 
As  an  indication  that  summer  reading  is  not  con- 
fined to  fiction  alone,  we  may  mention  that  the 
sales  of  such  books  as  Drummond's  Ascent  of 
Man,  Nordau's  Degeneration,  and  Kidd's  Social 
Evolution  made  a  very  good  showing.  Beside  the 
Bonnie  Brier  Bush  led  the  van  in  the  month's 
sales,  with  The  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn  as  a 
good  second.  1  he  Manxmari  had  a  good  sale, 
and  The  Story  of  Bessie  Costrell  went  better  than  it 
did  in  July.  Conan  Doyle's  books,  especially  the 
detective  stories,  sold  well,  and  Vale  Yarns, 
Princeton  Stories,  and  Harvard  Stories  were  much 
in  request.  Interest  in  books  on  Hypnotism  and 
Mental  Science  is  still  strong,  and  7  he  Latu  of 
Psychic  Phenomena,  which  has  probably  had  the 
best  run  of  any  book  on  this  subject,  is  now  in  its 
ninth  edition. 

The  Colonial  period  of  our  history  is  one  that  is 
of  peculiar  interest  to  wliat  may  be  called  the 
better  class  of  readers,  and  books  by  writers  who 
have  made  this  field  their  own  are  always  sure  of 
a  ready  sale.  Indeed,  the  success  of  such  books 
as  Colonial  Days  and  Dames  and  Through  Colo- 
nial Doorways  and  Three  Heroines  of  New  Eng- 
land Romance  was  one  of  the  features  of  the 
holiday  trade  last  year.  Lovers  of  the  litera- 
ture of  this  period  will  be  pleased  to  know  that 
both  Alice  Morse  Earle  and  Annie  Hollingsworth 
Wharton  have  books  in  preparation  for  the  holi- 
days, which,  judging  from  advance  announce- 
ments, will  equal  in  interest  anything  either  writer 
has  yet  produced. 


A  LITERARY  JOURNAL. 
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The  following  list  of  books  which  sold  best 
last  month  includes,  as  will  be  seen,  most  of  the 
old  favourites : 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.     $1.25. 

The  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn.  By  F.  R. 
Stockton.     $1.50. 

The  Manxman.     By  Hall  Caine.    $1.50. 

Trilby.     By  George  Du  Maurier.     $1.75- 

My   Lady    Nobody.     By    Maarten    Maartens. 

Si.75- 
An    Imaginative    Man.     By    R.    S.    Hichens. 

$1.25. 

When  Valmond  Came  to  Pontiac.  By  Gilbert 
Pkrker.     $1.50. 

The  Story  of  Bessie  Costrell.  By  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward.     75  cts. 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
75  cts. 

The  Princess  Aline.     By  R.  H.  Davis.     75  cts. 

The  Woman  Who  Did.    By  Grant  Allen.  |i.oo. 

Mr.  Bonaparte  of  Corsica.     By  Jiangs.     $1.25. 

The  Little  Huguenot.  By  Max  Pemberton. 
75  cts. 

The  Heart  of  Life.    By  W.  H.  Mallock.    $1.25. 

With   the   Procession.     By   Henry    B.    Fuller. 

♦1.25. 

The  Master      By  L  Zangwill.     $1.75. 

An  Errant  Wooing.  By  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison. 
$1.50. 


ENGLISH  NOTES. 

London,  July  22  to  August  17,  1895. 

The  period  above  indicated  commenced  with  a 
slightly  improved  trade,  which  was  maintained 
for  about  a  fortnight.  Foreign  trade  remains 
steady,  and,  as  a  whole,  satisfactory.  This  class 
of  business  does  not,  as  a  rule,  fluctuate  very 
much  ;  at  least,  not  so  noticeably  as  other  branches. 

Trilby^  Trilby,  Trilby^  is  the  cry  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  The  sale  of  this  work  is  without  a 
precedent  in  the  history  of  the  one-volume  edition 
of  a  popular  novel.  Every  copy  of  the  edition  de 
luxe  of  the  work  was  sold  before  publication. 

The  Badminton  Magazine  starts  well  and  sup- 
plies a  want,  in  this  country,  at  any  rate. 
Ckamheris  Journal  and  the  other  popular  maga- 
sines,  such  as  Strand  Alagatine^  Quiver^  Woman 
at  f/ome,  etc.,  show  no  signs  of  falling  off. 

There  has  been  a  very  free  enquiry  for  the  new 
volume  of  the  Badminton  Library.  Sea-hshing  is 
the  subject  of  which  it  treats,  and  the  publication 
of  the  volume  b  very  well  timed.  All  works 
dealing  with  sports  and  pastimes  have  their  season 
jnst  now.  Possibly  these  keep  the  trade  alive 
aotil  the  time  arrives  for  the  reassembling  of  the 
schools. 

The  interest  still  evinced  in  the  Hero  of  Trafal- 
gar is  noticeable  from  the  reception  given  to  the 
new  volume  of  "  English  Men  of  Action,"  by  J. 
K.  Laughton.  dealing  with  Nelson.  The  critics 
pronounce  this  to  be  a  very  remarkable  and  orig- 
inal work,  which  may  account  for  its  very  free 
sale. 

It  is  reported  in  the  trade  that  three  of  the  lead- 
ing writers  of  the  day  have  disposed  of  the  serial 
rights  only  of  their  new  works  to  American  mag- 
azines for  a  snm  which  must  make  some  of  the 
immortal  writers  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth, aye,  and  of  the  nineteenth,  centuries  turn 
in  their  graves. 


Appended  is  a  list  of  the  newer  publications 
which  are  most  in  request  at  the  time  of  writing. 
Fiction  predominates,  as  usual,  and  probably  will 
always  do  so.  The  6s.  novel  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  a  well-established  item  of  trade.  The 
demand  for  the  life  of  Stambouloff  shows  the  in- 
terest taken  in  any  matter  dealing  with  Extern 
Europe,  and  the  inclusion  in  the  list  of  H.  Nor- 
man's work  on  Japan  and  China  speaks  for  itself. 

Trilby.     By  G.  Du  Maurier.     6s. 

The  Master.     Hy  I.  Zangwill.     6s. 

The  Manxman.     By  Hall  Caine.     6s. 

The  Lilac  Sunbonnet.     By  S.  R.  Crockett.    6s. 

The  Honour  of  Savelli.     By  S.  L.  Yeats.     6s. 

Joan  Haste.     By  H.  Rider  Haggard.     6s. 

Magnificent  Yuung  Man.  By  John  Strange 
Winter.     6s. 

Into  the  Highways,  etc.  By  F.  F.  Montr6sor. 
6s. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.     6s. 

In  a  Gloucestershire  Garden.  By  H.  N.  Ella- 
combe.     6s. 

Gerald  Eversley*s  Friendship.  By  Rev.  J.  E. 
C.  Welldon.     6s. 

The  Adventures  of  Captain  Ho  n.  By  F.  R. 
Stockton.     6s. 

An  Imaginative  Man.     By  R.  S.  Hichens.     6s. 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  By  A.  Hope.  3s. 
6d. 

The  Woman  Who  Did.  By  Grant  Allen.  3s. 
6d.  net. 

Lovely  Malincourt.    By  Helen  Mathers.    3s.  6d. 

Peg  the  Rake.     By  Rita.     3s.  6d. 

Sea  Fishing.     (Badminton   Library.)     los.  6d. 

The  Pheasant.     (Fur  and  Feather  Series  )     5s. 

Social  Evolution.     By  B.  Kidd.     5s.  net. 

Stambouloff.     By.  A.  H.  Beaman.     3s    6d 

Peoples,  etc.,  of  the  Far  East.  By  H.  Nor- 
man.    2IS. 

Fifty  Years.     By  Rev.  Harry  Jones.     4s. 

Nelson.     (English   Men  of  Action.)     2s.  6d. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

New  books,  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between 
August  I  and  September  i,  1895. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  following 
lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading  booksellers 
in  the  towns  named. 

NEW   YORK,    UPTOWN. 

^  Bonnie    Brier    Bush.     By    Maclaren.    $1.29^ 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
^  My   Lady    Nobody.      By    Maartens.      $1.75. 

(Harper.) 

3.  Heart   of   Life.     By  Mallock.      $1.25.     (Put- 

nam.) 

4.  The  Gods,  etc.    ByHobbes.  $1.50.  (Appleton.) 
^  The  Master.     By  Zangwill.    $1.75.     (Harper.)  ^ 

6.  The  Little  Huguenot.     By  Pemberton.    75  cts.  Ag 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 


NEW  YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

^.  Bonnie    Brier   Bush.      By    Maclaren.      $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
jt.  Princess  Aline.     By  Davis.     $1.25.     ^Harper.)    ,, 

3.  Strange  Secrets.  By  Doyle  and  Others    Paper, 

50  cts. ;  cloth,  $1.00.    (Fenno.) 

4.  Story  of   Bessie  Costrell.     By  Ward.     75  cts. 

(Macmillan.) 

5.  Wild  Ass's  Skin.     By  Balzac.     $1.50.     (Mac-  " 

millan.) 
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6.  Heart  of   Life.     By   Mallock.     $1.25.      (Put-  ^  Bonnie   Brier   Bush.      By   Maclaren.      $1.25. 

nam.)  (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

ALBANY    N.  Y.  3-  Shadow    of    a    Crime.       By    Caine.       $1.50. 

^  My  Lady  Nobody.  By  Maartens.  $1.75.  (Har-  4.  Kentucky  Cardinal.     Bv  Allen.    $1.00.    (Har. 

P^^)  per.) 

2.  Hon.      Peter    Sterling.       By    Ford.      $1.50.  5.  !„  the   Midst  of  Alarms.     By  Barr.     75  cts. 

{^^o\i.)  (Stokes.) 

^  The  Master.     By  Zangwill.    $1.75.     (Harper.)  6:  Adventures  of  Captain    Horn.     By  Stockton. 

4.  Not  Counting  the  Cost.     By  Tasma.     50  cts.  $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

(Appleton.) 

5.  Pleasure  Cycling.     By  Porter.    $1.00.    (Dodd,  DENVER,  COL. 

6.  L^re^and   Uncet.     By  Anstey.     $1.25    (Mac-  -^  ^y?^^  ?,"''',  |"A**x    ^y   Maclaren.     $1.25. 

millan  )                                    /      v      a    v  (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

or.cTi-.vT    »*  A  cc  ^  Adventures  of  Capuin  Horn.     By  Stockton. 

BOSTON.  MASS.  ^      5,  50.     (Scribner.) 

>r  Bonnie    Brier   Bush.    By    Maclaren.      $1.25.  J»'  My    Lady    Nobody.     By   Maartens.       $1.75. 

I  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  (Harper  ) 

y  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn.     By  Stockton.  4-  Stories  of  the  Foot  Hills.    By  Graham.     $1.25. 

$1.50.     (Scribner.)  (Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.) 

3    Mr.  Bonaparte  of  Corsica.     By  Bangs.     $1.25.  5-  Degeneration.     By  Nordau.     $3.50.     (Apple- 

(Harper.)  ton.) 

4.  Chimmie     Fadden.      By    Townsend.     Cloth,  6.  Under    the    Man    Fig.      By   Davis.      $1.25. 

Ii.oo  ;  paper,  50  cts.    (Lovell,  Coryell.)  (Houghton.  Mifflm  &  Co.) 

5.  Degeneration.      By  Nordau.     $3.50.     (Apple- 

ton.)                                           *J3       V    PF  HARTFORD,   CT. 

6.  Story  of  Bessie  Costrell.     By  Mrs.  Ward.     75  jr.  Adventures  of  Captoin  Horn.      By  Stockton. 

cts.     (Macmillan.)  |,  50     (Scribners.) 

^_.,_.__    ,,  _  2.  From   a   New   England  Hillside.      By  Potts. 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  Paper,  25  cts.     (Macmillan.) 

^  My    Lady    Nobody.      By    Maarteens.     $1.75.  3-  The    Little    Huguenot.     By   Pemberton.     75 

(Harper.)  cts.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

X  Bonnie   Brier   Bush.      By    Maclaren.     $1.25.  4-  Story  of  the  Plants.     By  Allen.     40  cts.    (Ap- 

(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.)  pleton  ) 

jr.  Adventures   of   Captain  Horn.    By  Stockton.  Jk'-  My    Lady    Nobody.      By    Maartens.      $1.50. 

$1.50.     (Scribner)  (Harper.) 

4.  The  Little  Huguenot.     By  Pemberton.     75  cts.  >^  Bonnie   Brier   Bush.      By   Maclaren.      $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
jf.  When  Valmond  Came  to  Pontiac.     By  Parker. 

I1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.)  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

6.  With    the    Procession.      By    Fuller.      $1.50.  ^Bonnie    Brier    Bush.      By   Maclaren.     $1.25. 

(Harper.)  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

CHICAGO,  ILL.  jt'     My    Lady    Nobody.      By   Maartens.     $1.75. 

y.  My    Lady    Nobody.      By    Maartens.      $1.75.  J}^^!?^^'^       ^    ^          .„     -. 

(Harper.)  zj:  The  Master.     By  Zangwill.    $1.75.     (Harper.) 

^Adventures  of  Captain  Horn.      By   Stockton.  ^-  Princess  Aline.     By  Davis.    $1.25      (Harper.) 

$1.50.     (Scribner.)  5    ^*^*<^  Sunbonnet.     By  Crockett,    fi  50.     (Ap- 

3.  The  Master.     By  Zangwill.     $1.75.     (Harper.)  ^       P*^'®"*^               «    ^.        •           /*      , 

JT'  When  Valmond  Came  to  Pontiac.     By  Parker.  6,  The  Manxman.    By  Caine.  5i  50.   (Appleton.) 

$1.50.     (Stone &  Kimball)  AxmrTiTQ   rAT 

jf.  Bonnie    Brier    Bush.      By    Maclaren.     Si. 25.  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.)  I.  Chiffon's    Marriage.       By    **  Gyp."      75    cts. 

6.  Degeneration.     By    Nordau.     $3.50.     (Apple-  (Stokes.) 

ton)  ^.  Adventures  of  CapUin  Horn.     By  Stockton. 

CINCINNATI,  O.  $1.50.     (Scribner) 

X  Bonnie    Brier   Bush.      By    Maclaren.      $1.25.  •^^  I^«  ^^^t^^     ^^  ^.^"^'^"-  i.?'*?^*    ^"^^P*"^*) 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  >^  Bonnie  Bner   Bush.      By    Maclaren.     $1.25. 

2.  Kentuckv  Cardinal.     By  Allen.    $1.00.     (Har-  JP'^^^^^^^^Jtf^l      .„          ^             ,„  ._ 

per.)     '  5.  Woman  Who  Did-     By  Allen.    $1.00.     (Rob- 

3.  Story  of  Bessie  Costrell.     By   Ward.     75  cts.  ^     ^?'"^*^        rx      »^       «     .-,    .    «        n 

(Macmillan.)  6-  Phantom  Death.     By  Clark  Russell.     75  cts. 

^.  My    Lady    Nobody.      By    Maartens.      $1.75.  (Stokes.) 

(Harper.)  LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

jg^  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn.      Bv  Stockton.  .            ^ ..          «     ^     .        a            #»»           v 

$1  50      (Scribner )  >'•  Princess  Aline.     By  Davis.     $1.25.    (Harper.) 

6.  With    the     Procession.      Bv    Fuller.      $1.25.  2.  Under  the  War  Flags  of  1861.     By  Pickard. 

(Harper  ^                                '  $1.50.     (Dearing.) 

CLEVELAND    O  3-  The  Veiled  Doctor.     By  Davis.    $1.25.    (Har- 

I.  Water  Tramps.      By  Bartlett.     $1.00.      (Put-  ^  When  Valmond  Came  to  Pontiac.    By  Parker, 

nam.)  f  i  50.    vStone  &  Kimball.) 
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jg:  Adventures  of  CapUin  Horn.     By  Stockton.  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Jg:  B^nnfe    B^w'"Bash.     By    Madaren.    $1.85.  -*"'  ^°""'«    ?,""  ?"i!''\     ^y    Madaren.    $1.85. 

(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.)  ,    Ji^^-  Mead  &  Co )                       ,.     ,,      . 

2.  The  Manxman.  By  Came.    $1.50.    (Appleton.) 

NEW  HAVEN,  CT.  ^  The  Master.     By  Zangwill.     $1.75.    (Harper.) 

,    ^. .  ^,       ^     ,      ,    T%    n  ^            .t.     T»  JiT'  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn.     By  Stockton. 

1.  In  Old  New  England.  By  Butterworth.    Paper.  ^      ^^ ^^     (Scribner.) 

50  CIS.     (Appleton.)         ^     ,      ,„    ,    v  5.  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  *   By  Hope.    75  cts.     (Holt.) 

2.  Fort  Frayne      By  King     I1.25.     (Ncely )  6.  Yale  Yarns.     Bv  Wood.    $i.oo.    (Putnam.) 
pr  My    Lady   Nobody.      By    Maartens.      $i.75-  %>            \               f 

(Harper.) 

4.  In    Deacon's    Orders.      By    Besant.      $1.25.  TOLEDO,  O. 

(Harper.) 

^  Adventures  of  Captain    Horn.     By   Stockton,  yt.  My   Lady    Nobody.       By   M:iartens.      $1.75. 

$1.50.     (Scribner.)  (Harper ) 

Jf.  Bonnie    Brier   Bush.      By   Maclaren.     $1.25.  /t    Bonnie    Brier    Bush.     By    Maclaren.     $1.25. 

(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.)  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

3.  Chimmie   Fadden.      By    Townsend.      50  cts. 
PHILADELPHIA,    PA.  (Lovcll,  Coryell.) 

>r  Bonnie    Brier   Bush.      By    Maclaren.     $1.25.  4-  Story  of  Bessie  Costrell.     By  Ward.     75  cts. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  a^^p""*"?"^     .           o      i-      •            « 

^  The  Master.     By  Zangwill.     $1.75.     (Harper.)  5-  An    Errant   Woomg.      Byliarnson.     $1.50. 

^  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn.     By  Stockton.  JV^"^"'*y]^     ^        r,    rt                         /t,  1   v 

$1.50.     (Scribner.)  "•   Pnsoner  of  Zenda.     By  Hope.    75  cts.    (Holt.) 

4.  Billy  Bcllew.     By  Norris.     $1.50.     (Harper.) 

^.  My   Lady   Nobody.       By   Maartens.      $1.75.  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

(Harper.) 

6.  Chimmie    Fadden.      By    Townsend.      50  cts.  ^   My    Lady    Nobody.      Bv    Maartens.      $1.75. 

(Lovell,  Coryell.)  (Harper.) 

PORTLAND   ORE  2.  The  Gallic  Giri.     By  *•  Gyp."     $1.25.    (Bren- 

'  tanos.) 

I.  Two  Women  and  a  Fool.     By  Chatfield-Tay-  ^.  Adventures*  of  Captain  Horn.     By  Stockton. 

lor.     $1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.)  $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

X  Bonnie    Brier   Bush.     By  Maclaren.      $1.25.  4.  The     Golden     Age.       By     Graham.       $1.25. 

(Dodd.  Mead&  Co.)  (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

3.  The   Woman   Who   Did.      By   Allen.     |i.oo.  5.  The  Veiled  Doctor.     By  Davis.     $1.25.     (Har- 

( Roberts.)  per  ) 

4.  Sawdust  Doll.     By  DeKoven.     $1.25.     (Stone  6.  Story   of   Bessie    Costrell.      By    Mrs.   Ward. 

&  Kimball.)  75  cts.     (Macmillan.) 

5.  The  Master.     By  Zangwill.     $1.75.     (Harper.) 

M  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn.     By  Stockton.  WORCESTER    MASS 
$1.50.    (Scribner.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL.  '^^  ^"oodd,  Mwd  &  Co.)    ''''    ^'*'''"''""     *''^' 

I.  The  Lark.     By  Burgess     sets.    (Wm.  Doxey.)  2.  Letters  of  Celia  Thaxter.     $1.50.     (Houghton, 

«>^When  Valmond  Came  to  Pontiac.     By  Parker.  Mifflin  ) 

♦1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.)  3-  Wild  Fl  >wers  of  the  N.  E.  States.     By  Whit- 

3-  Ad  Imaginative   Man.     By   Hichens.     $1.25.  ing.     $4.50.     (Putnam.) 

(Appleton.)  ^.  Adventures  of  Captain    Horn.     By   Stockton. 

XThc  Master.    By   Zangwill.    $1.75.    (Harper.)  Si. 50.     (Scribner.) 

^My    Lady    Nobody.      By    Maartens.      $1.75.  5.  The  Lilac   Sunbonnet.     By  Crockett.     $1.50. 

(Harpersi)  (Appleton.) 

^-  Degeneration.     By  Nordau.     $3.50.      (Apple-  >6.  Mv    Lndy    Nobody.      By    Maartens.      $1.75. 

ton.)  (Harper.) 


LIST  OF  BOOKS   PUBLISHED  DURING  THE  MONTH. 


AMERICAN, 

THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY.  Moxom,  P.  S.— From  Jerusalem  to  Nicac  :   the 

^LACK,  J.  S.— The  Christian  Consciousness,  its  Church  in  the  First  Three  Centuries.  i2mo, 

Relation  to  Evolution  in  Mor^s  and  in  Doc-  PP*  457t  $1-50 Roberts 

trine.     i2mo,  pp.  xi-244.  $1.25 Lee  &  S.^^^ICernahan.  Coulson.— God  and  the  Ant.    i6mo, 

^^'KRBER,    H.   A. — Myths  of    Northern  Lands.  paper,  pp.  48,  25  cents Ward,  Lock 

i2mo,  pp.  ii-319.  •1-50.  .American  Book  Co.  Leonard,  D.  L.— A  Hundred  Years  of  Missions, 

Hopkins,  E.  Washburn.— The  Religions  of  In-  or  the  Story  of  Progress  Since  Carey's  Be- 

<lia.    8vo,  pp.  x~3i9 Ginn  ginning.  i2mo,  pp.  iii-430,  $1.^0.  F\xtiVL&.Ht. 
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THE  BOOKMAN. 


J 


Rylk,  Hkkbert  E. — Philo  and  Holy  Scripture  ; 
or,  the  Quoutions  of  Philo.  i2ino,  pp.  312, 
cloth,  $4.0:: Macmillan 

Scripture,  E.  W. — Thinking,  Feeling.  Doing. 
i2mo,  pp.  304,  cloth,  $1.50. 

Flood  &  Vincent 

FICTION. 


Fisher,  Mary. — ^Twenty-five  Letters  on  EogliA 
Authors.     i2nio,  pp.  11-406,  $150 Origp 

Forsyth,  Jean. — The  Making  of  Mary.    iimo. 
pp.  xvii-173,  cloth,  50  cents CasacU 

Fowler,  Henrietta   Edith. — The  Young  Pre^ 
tenders.     i2mo,  pp.  iv-331,  $1.50. 

Longmans 
G.,  G. — Sporting  Stories  and  Sketches.     i2mo. 


Baldwin,  Mrs.  Alfred.— The  Story  of  a  Mar-       •    PP*  ^*  ^^'  ^^'^^ Scribocr 

riage.     i2mo,  pp.  317,  $1.50 Lippincott-*^'ALT.  J.—Annals  of  the  Parish  and  the  Ayrshire 

Balzac,  II    de. — A   Start   in   Life.     i2mo,    pp. 


viii-421,  $1.50 Roberts 

Balzac,  H.  dk. — The  Chouans,  translated  by 
Ellen  Marriage,  with  introduction  by  George 
Saintsbury.     I2mc),  pp.  270,  $1.50. 

Macmillan 

Bkapmont,  Mary. — A  Ringby  Lass  and  Other 
Stories.     i6mo,  pp.  v-222,  75  cents. 

Macmillan 

Bklden,  Jkssik  Van  Zile. — Fate  at  the  Door. 
i2mo,  pp.  v-240,  $1.00 Lippincoit 

BuTELER,  Mattik  M. — Shut  In  :  a  Story  of  the 
Silver  Cross  and  Other  Stories.  I2m(>,  pp. 
iv-256,  cloth,  $1.00 Standard  Pub.  Co. 

Breton,  Frederic. — God  Forsaken.  i2mo,  pp. 
viii-354,  $1.25 Putnam 

Brown,  Alice. — Meadow  Grass;  Tales  of  New 
England  Life.     i6mo,  pp.  v-316.  $1.50  ;//•/. 

Copeland  &  D. 

Bu'iTERWORni.  Hezekiah.- -  The  Knights  of 
Liberty:  aTaleof  the  Fortunes  of  La  Fayette. 
i2mo,  pp.  225,  $1.50 • Appleton 

BuiTERwoRTH,  Hezekiaii. — In  Old  New  Eng- 
land; the  Romance  of  a  Colonial  Fireside. 
i2mo,  pp.  vii-281,  $1.00  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

Appleton 

Colter,  Mrs.  Hattie  E. — The  Master  of  Deep- 


Legatees,  with  Introduction  by  S.  R.  Crock- 
ett. 2  vols.,  i6mo,  pp.  xciii— 221;  xi-30S, 
$2.50 Roberts 

Habberton.  J.  (and  others.)^ Where  Were  the 
Boys?  and  Other  Short  Stories  from  Out- 
/;/;'.     i6mo,  paper,  pp.  x-192,  25  cents. 

Outing  Pub.  Co. 

Hardy,  T. — A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes.  New  edition. 
8vo,  pp.  vii-453,  $1.50 Harper 

Hay(;(><)D,  Atticus  G. — The  Monk  and  the 
Prince.     i2mo,  pp.  ii-371,  $1.00. 

Footc  &■  Davies  Co. 
KiNi;sLEY,  Henry. — Leighton  Court ;  a  Country 
House  Story.     i6mo,  pp.  250,  $1.00. 

Scribners 

KiN(;.  C. — The  Story  of  Fort  Frayne.    i2mo,  pp. 

ii-310,  cloth,  $1.25 Neely 

KiN(;,  C. — Captain  Close  and  Sergeant  Croesus: 
T2mo,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents Lippincott 

Lean,  Mrs.  Francis  (formerly  Florence  Mar- 
ryat).  At  Heart  a  Rake.  i2nio,  pp.  ii-341. 
:^i.oo Cassell 

Ma<:leod,  Fiona. — The  Mountain  Lovers.  i6mo, 
pp.  222,  $1.00 Roberts 

Makower,  S.  V. — The  Mirror  of  Music.  i6ino, 
pp.  163,  $1.00 Roberts 

^Mallock,    W.    Hcrrell. — The  Heart  of   Life. 
i2mo,  pp.  ii-397,  $1.25    Putnam 


lawn.     i2mo.  pp.  352,  $1.25. 

Amer   Bap.  Pub  Soc.  Marsh,  R. — Mrs.  Musgrave  and  her  Husband. 

^               f-       K      rMj  ii«     •     D                      o  i2mo,  pp.  iii-2oS,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents. 

Craicie,  C. — An  Old  Man  s  Romance.     iSmo,  *  *^                                                a      1 

pp.  iii-215,  $1.25  «r/ Copeland  &  D.  /  . .              .        tu    ka       »            r  u    •••  n  u       t 

'^'^  "^  V  Murier,  Ja. — The  Adventures  of  Hajji  Baba.  of 

SSE,  Victoria.— A    Woman    Who  Did   Not.  Ispahan,  with  introduction  by  G.  Curzon. 


Crosse 

iCmo,  pp.  160,  $1.00 Roberts 

Davis,  Ethel. — When  Love  is  Done;  a  Novel. 
i2mo,  pp.  v-301,  $1.25 Estes  &  L. 

Dawe,  W.  C. — Yellow  3.nd  White.  i6mo,  pp. 
22C,  $1.00 Roberts 

Defoe,  Daniel. — Life,  Adventures,  etc..  of  Cap- 
tain Singleton.  iCmo,  $1.00;  limited  edition^ 
$1.75 Macmillan 

Dix,  Gertrude. —  The  Girl  From  the  Farm. 
i6mo,  pp.  iii-208,  $1.00 Roberts  Bros. 

Dixon,  Ella  Hepworth. — The  Story  of  a  Mod- 
ern Woman.  i2mo,  paper,  pp.  iv-322,  50 
cents Cassell 


i2mo,  $1.25 Macmillan 

Mott,  E. — The  Old  Settler,  the  Squire  and  Little 
Peleg.  2mo,  pp.  302,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents. 

U.  S.  Book  Co. 

Murphy,  Con.  T. — The  Miller  of  Glanmire;  an 
Irish  Story.  i2mo,  pp.  ii-227,  $1.00;  paper, 
50  cents G.  W.  Barker 

Nettleton,  C.  p. — Thoughts  and  Pastels.  34mo, 
pp.  87,  75  cents;  paper,  50  cents. 

Griffith  Pub.  Co. 

Parker,  Gilbert. — When  Valmond  Came  to 
Pontiac;  the  Story  of  a  Lost  Napoleon. 
i6mo,  pp.  222,  $1.50 Stone  &  K. 
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Pater,  W.— The  Child  in  the  House  ;  an  Imag- 
igary  Portrait.  iSmo,  paper,  pp.  43,  $1.50 
tut Copeland  &  D. 

PiCKARD,  W.  Lowndes. — Under  the  War  Flags  of 
i36i  ;  a  Romance  of  the  South.  i2mo,  pp. 
iii-372,  cloth,  $i.50 C.  T.  Dearing 

Russell,  W.  Clark.— The  Honour  of  the  Flag. 
i2mo,  pp.  iv-ig6.  50  cents Putnam 

S'roKKR.  Bram. —  The  Watter's  Mou*.  i6mo, 
pp.  178.  75  cents Appleton 

Tasma.  Not  Counting  the  Cost.  i2mo,  pp.  vi- 
460,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents  Appleton 

Warden,  Florence. — A  Spoilt  Girl.  i2mo,  pp. 
280,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents Lippincott 

Wells,  H.  G. — Select  Conversations  with  an 
Uncle  (now  extinct),  and  two  other  Remi- 
niscences.   i2mo,  pp.  ii-195,  $1.25. 

Merriam  Co. 

Wells,  B.  W. —  Modern  German  Literature. 
i2mo,  pp.  xi-406,  $1.50 Roberts 

Woof-SON,  C.  F.— The  Front  Yard  and  Other 
Italian  Stories.     i2mo,  pp.  vii-272,  $1.25. 

Harper 

Zola,  Emile. — A  Love  Episode  (Une  pagf 
d'amour)\  translated,  with  a  preface  by  Er- 
nest A.  Vizetelly.     Svo,  $2.00 Lippincott 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 
Battye,   Aubyn    Trevor. — Ice-bound   on  Kol- 
guev  :  a  Chapter  in  the  Exploration  of  Arctic    / 
Europe,  to  which  is  added  a  record  of  the^ 
Natural  History  of    the   Island.     Svo,    pp. 
xxviii-458,  cloth,  $7.00 Macmillan 

BiCKERDYKE,  J.— Sea  Fishing.  i2mo,  pp.  xviii- 
513.  $3- 50 Little,  Brown 

Conway  (Sir)  W.  Martin.— The  Alps  from  End 

to  End.     Svo,  pp.  xii-403,  cloth,  $7.00. 
,'  Macmillan 

•  Davis,  R.  H.— About  Paris.     i2mo,  pp.  xi-219, 
Il25 Harper 

Kwc,  Moses, — How  to  See  Boston.  i6mo,  pp. 
v-288,  paper,  25  cents Moses  King 

Morris, J. — Advance  Japan:  a  Nation  thorough- 
ly in  Earnest.     Svo,  pp.  xix-443,  ^-So- 

Lippincott 

Saixt-Amand,  I  i>E.— The  Revolution  of  1848. 
i2mo,  pp.  vii-347,  $1.25 Scribner 

Smith,  G.  Barnett.— Sir  John  Franklin  and  the 
Romance  of  the  North-West  Passage.  i6mo, 
pp.  160,  cloth,  75  cents Revell 

Somerset,  H.Somers.— The  Land  of  the  Muskeg; 
with  a  Preface  by  A.  Hungerford   Pollen. 

r       8to,  pp.  xxxi-^8,  $4.00 Lippincott 

^  Tarver^  John  Charles.— Gustave  Flaubert,  as 
seen  in  his  Works  and  Correspondence. 
8vo,  pp.  xi-36S,  ^.00 Appleton 


Warren,  Mary  Spencer.  —  The  Princess  of 
Wales  :  a  Biographical  Sketch.  i2mo,  pp. 
xiii-264,  $2.00 Scribner 

Wright,  W.—An  Account  of  Palmyra  and  Ze- 
nobia;  with  Travels  and  Adventures  in 
Bashan  and  the   Desert.     i2mo,  pp.  xviii- 

394. 

POETRY. 

Anstky,  F. — Lyre  and  Lancet:  a  Story  in  Scenes. 
i6mo,  pp.  viii-256 Macmillan 

Bradford,  Doluk. — Songs  and  Other  Verses. 
T6mo,  pp.  93,  $1.25  net Lippincott 

Carleton,  W.— Rhymes  of  Our  Planet.  i2mo, 
pp.  viii-195,  $1.25 Harper 

Courtiiope,  W.  J. — A  History  of  English  Poetry. 
Svo,  cloth,  $2.50 Macmillan  &  Co. 

Gould,  S.  B. — A  Book  of  Nursery  Songs  and 
Rhymes.  Svo,  pp.  xvi-160,  $2.00.  .Lippincott 

JoH.NSON,  Lionel. — Poems.  Svo,  pp.  xi-ri6, 
$1.50  net Copeland  &  D. 

Savage,  P.  H. — First  Poems  and  Fragments. 
i6mo,  pp.  viii-92,  $1.25  net.  .Copeland  &  D. 

Smith,  J.  E.  A.— The  Poet  Among  the  Hills- 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  Berkshire.  i2mo, 
pp.  ii-iS2,  cloth,  $1.00 G.  Blatchford 

Walker,  Hu(;h.— The  Greater  Victorian  Poets. 
Svo,  pp.  v-332,  $2.50  Macmillan 

SCIENCE,  ART,  ETC. 

Babington.  W.  Dalton. — Fallacies  of  Race  The- 
ories as  Applied  to  Race  Characteristics  :  Es- 
says.   i2mo,  pp.  xii-277,  $2.00. .  .Longmans 

Holmes,  F.  M. — Chemists  and  Their  Wonders. 
i6mo,  pp.  160,  75  cents Revell 

Kellogg,  J.  H.,  M.D.— The  Art  of  Massage. 
Svo,  half  morocco,  pp.  x-282,  $3.00. 

Modern  Medicine  Pub.  Co. 

Morgan,  T.  J.— Patriotic  Citizenship.  i2mo, 
pp.  iii-36S,  fi.oo American  Book  Co. 

Streatfield,  R.  a. — Masters  of  Italian  Music. 
i2mo,  pp.  xv-270,  $1.75 Scribner 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
ASH.MORE,  Ruth. — Side  Talks  with  Girls.     i2mo, 
pp.  viii-252,  $1.00 Scribner 

Crackanthorpe, Hubert. — Sentimental  Studies, 
and  a  Set  of  Village  Tales.  i2mo,  pp.  iii- 
2SS,  Si.oo Putnam 

DowDEN,  Edward. — Introduction  to  Shakes- 
peare.    i6mo,  pp.  136,  75  cents. .  .Scribners 

James,  Montague  Rhodes. — A  Descriptive  Cata- 
logue of  the  Manuscripts  in  the  Fitz-William 
Museum.     Svo,  pp.  472,  $8.00  net. 

Macmillan 

Kappeler,  G.  J. — Modern  American  Drinks. 
i6mo,  pp.  ii-i2o,  Si. 00 Merriam.  Co, 
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Leland,   C.  Godfrey. —  Legends  of   Florence;       Mitchell,  D.  G.— English  Lands,  Letters  and 

collected  from  the  people  and  retold.  i2ino.  Kings  :     Queen    Anne    and    the    Georges. 

pp.  271,  $1.75 Macmillan  i2mo,  pp.  ix-354,  $150 Scribner 


ENGLISH. 


THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

J    BoscAWEN,  W.  St.  C-  -The  Bible  and  the  Monu- 
ments, 5/- Spottiswoode 

DiMOCK,  Rkv.  N. — Dangerous  Deceits  :  an  Ex- 
amination of  the  Teaching  of  our  Article  31, 
3/6 Stock 

J  Falckenberg,  R. — History  of   Modern    Philos- 
ophy, translated  by  A.  C.  Armstrong,  16/- 

Bell 

Fetherston,  Rev.  Sir  G.  R. — A  Garden  East- 
ward, and  other  Sermons,  2/-. .  .Skeffington 

Hunter,  S.  J. — Outlines  of  Dogmatic  Theology, 
vol.  2,  6/6 Longmans 

Manitoulin,  or  Five  Years  of  Church  Work 
among  Ojebway  Indians,  by  H.  N.  B.,  3/- 

Simpkin 

Milne,  J.  R. — Doctrine  and  Practice  of  the 
Eucharist,  3/6 Longmans 

Shrewsbury,  Rev.  J.  V.  B. — One  by  One,  and 
other  Sunday  Evening  Sermons  to  an  In- 
valid Daughter,  2/6 Simpkin 

Simpson,  W.  J.— Lectures  on  S.  Bernard  of 
Clairvaux,  5/- Masters 

Williams.  F.  M.— A  New  Thing,  Incidents  of 
Missionary  Life  in  China,  3/6. . .  .Partridge 

FICTION. 
Balzac,  H.  de.— At   the   Sign   of   the   Cat   and 
Racket,  translated  by  C.  Bell,  3/6  //<•/.  .Dent 

Barlow,  G. — Woman  Regained,  6/- 

Roxburghe  Press 
Cameron,  Mrs.  L. — A  Soul  Astray;  a  Novel,  6/- 

White 

CoNNELL,    F.    N.— The  House   of    the    Strange 

Woman,  4/- Henry 

Dawe,  W.  C— Yellow  and  White.    3/6 Lane 

DuvAR,  J.  H. — Annals  of  the  Court  of  Oberon, 

3/6 Digby 

Edwards.  F. — These  Twelve,  2/6. 

Alexander  &  Shepherd 
Farrell,  a. — Lady  Lovan,  6/- Hutchinson 

Glyn,  Hon.  C— The  Idyll  of  the  Star  Flower: 
an  Allegory  of  Life,  2/6 Nutt 

Haggard,  H.  R. — Joan  Haste,  illustrated.  6/- 

Longmans 
Havcraft,  M.  S.— With  a  Gladsome  Mind,  2/- 

Kelly 


Havcraft,  Mrs. — His  Rustic  Wife,  3/6.. .Kelly 

Holmes,  E. — To-day  and  To-morrow,  3  vols., 
21/- Hurst  &  Blackcit 

Hutcheson,  M. — Bardossi's  Daughter.  6/- 

Hutchinson 

Iota  :  a  Comedy  in  Spasms«  1/6. . .  .Hutchinson 

JocELYN,  Mrs.  R. — Run  10  Ground.  3/6. 

Hutchinson 

LE.MON,  J. — Matthew  Furth.  6/- Longmans 

Lawson,  M. — Coneycreek,  6/- Digby 

Linton,  E.  Lynn. — In  Haste  and  at  Leisure.  6/- 

Heinemann 

Makower,  S.  V. — The  Mirror  of  Music,  3/6  net. 

Lane 

LoRNE,  Marquis  of. — From  Shadow  10  Sunlight. 
2/- Constable 

Mathers,  H. — The  Lovely  Malincourt,  3/6. 

Jarrold 

Mears,  a.  G. — Mercia,  the  Astronomer  Royal,  a 
Romance,  6/- Simpkin 

Moore,  M. — Drifting,  6/- Digby 

Nicholson,;.  L.—Twixt  Will  and  Will  Not,  6/- 

Hurst  &  Blackett 

Oliphant,  Mrs. — The  Sorceress.  2/- White 

Roberts,  M. — The   Adventures  of  a  Ship  Doc- 
tor, 6/- Downey 

Sergeant,  A. — Out  of  Due  Season  :  a  Mezzotint, 
6/-  ....    Heinemann 

Sergeant,  A. — Marjory's  Mistake,  3  vols.,  21/- 

Hurst  &  Blackett 

Stroke.  E.  M. — Not  Exactly,  3/6..  Arrowsmith 

Turgenev,  I.— Fathers  and  Children:  a  Novel. 

3/-  tut Heinemann 

Waterson,  D. — Blossoms  from  Old  Trees,  2/6. 

Dean 

Wheelwright,  E.  G. — Anthony  Graeme.  6/- 

Beniley 
Winter,  J.  S. — A  Magnificent  Young  Man,  6/- 

Whitc 

POETRY,  MUSIC,  AND  THE  DRAMA. 
Findlater,  M.  W.  Sonnets  and  Songs,  2/6. 

Nutt 

Foreman,  S. — The  City  of  the  Crimson  Wa4ls. 
and  other  Poems.  3/6 Paul 

Patterson,   A. — Eighty-three    Scottish    Songs, 
Old  and  New  Melodies,  3/- Houlston 
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Quill,  A.  W. — Poems,  vol.  i,  2/6  net, .  ..McGee 

Rose,  A.  S. — Talks  with  Bandsmen,  a  Popular 
Handbook  for  Brass  Instrumentalists,  2/6. 

Rider 

Seaman,  O. — Tillers  of  the  Sand,  being  a  Fitful 
Record  of  the  Rosebery  Administration, 
3/6 Smith,   Elder 

HISTORY,    BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 
Bates,  C.  J. — History  of  Northumberland,  7/6. 


EccLEs,   A.   S. — The   Practice  of  Massage,  its 
Physiological  Effects,  etc.,  7/6M^/.Macmillan 

Fernie,  W.  T. — Herbal  Simples  approved  for 
Modern  Uses  of  Cure,  5/- Wright 

Girling,  H. — Light  from  Plant  Life,  3/6..Unwin 

Gillies,  H.  C— The  Theory  and   Practice  of 
Counter-Irritation,  6/-  net Macmillan 

Hamilton,  A.  M.,  and  Godkin,  L. — A  System 
of  Legal  Medicine,  60/- Rebman 


Stock      Hatton,  R.  G. — Figure  Drawing  and  Composi- 

Chichester.  H.  M.,   and   Short,   G.    B.— The     J       tion.  Illustrated,  <j/- Chapman 

Record  and  Badges  of  every  Regiment  and  J  henslow,  Rev.  G.-The  Origin  of  Plant  Struct- 
Corps  in  the  British  Army,  16/- «^/.  .Clowes  ^  /  1^   p     , 

CoscRAVE.  E.  M..  and  Strangway,  L.  R.-Dic  hofer-D.xon.  A.  L.-The  Art  of  Breathing  as 

Uooary  of  Dublin.  2/6 Sealy  ^pp,;^^  ^^  Physical  Development.  2/6. 

Fbarensioe,  C.  S. — The  Intermediate  Text-Book  Gale  &  Polden 

of  English  History,  vol.  3.4/6 Clive^„^^^p  j   F.-The  Buried  Cities  of  Vesuvius. 

GtooME,  F.  H.— Two  Suffolk  Friends,  s/-  Herculaneum.  and  Pompeii,  3/6. 

Blackwood  Hazell.  Watson 

Hewison,  J.  K.-The  Isle  of  Bute  in  the  Olden  Hudson,  W.  H.-British  Birds.  12/6. .  Longmans 


Time,  vol.  2,  15/.  net Blackwood 

Jenks,   E. — The   History  of    the    Australasian 
Colonies,  6/- Cambridge  Press 

Keyworth,  S. — St.  Columba,  3/6 Hodges 

Laughton,  J.  K. — Nelson,  2/6 Macmillan 

Library  of  Early  English  Writers  :  Richard  Rolle 

of  Hampole,  edited  by  C.  Horstman,  10/6. 

Sonnenschein 
Lyon,    W. —  Chronicles   of   Finchampstead.    in 

Berkshire,  15/-  fut Longmans 

McCalmont,  F.  H.—The  Parliamentary  Poll- 
Book  of  all  Elections  from  Reform  Act,  1832, 
to  July,  1895,  7/6 Macmillan 

PiPYs,  Samuel. — Diary,  with  Lord  Braybrooke's 
Notes,  edited  by  H.  B.  Wheatley,  vol.  6, 
10/6 Bell 

Phillpotts,  Eden. — In  Su gar-Cane  Land,  2/- 

M'Clure 


Hutchinson,  J. — A   Smaller  Atlas   of  Clinical 
Surgery,  31/6  tiet West 

Kennedy,  R. — Photographic  and  Optical   Elec- 
tric Lamps,  2/6 Alabaster 

Langley,  E.  M. — A  Treatise  on  Computation, 
3/- Longmans 

Lindsay,  B. — Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Zo- 
ology, 6/- Sonnenschein 

Luciani   Somnium   et   Piscator,  literally  trans- 
lated by  W.  Armour,  2/- Hall 

Lummis-Paterson,  G.  W. — The  Management  of 
Dynamos,  3/6 Lock  wood 

Madgk,  S. — Moulton  Church  and  its  Bells,  7/6 
net Stock 

Marshall,  G.  W. — A  Handbook  in  the  Ancient 
Courts  of  Probate  and  Depositories,  6/8. 

H.  Cox 


Staveley,  Rev.  R. — Traces  of  Past  and  Present,     . 

Episcopal,  Clerical.  Lay,  2/6  «r/.... McGee  V^^^i=^^'  ^""^"!'l^.  Fungus  Flora:  a  Classified 

Wood,  Sir  E.— The  Crimea,  in  1854  and  1891, 
16/. Chapman  &  Hall 

UW,  PHILOLOGY,  SCIENCE,  ART,  ETC. 

Sains,   R.,   and  others.—Thc  Climates  of  the 

South  of  England,  21/-  net Macmillan 

Bt'NTiNG.  H.  A.— The  Sundard  English  and 
Foreign  Calculator  of  Prices  based  on  the 
Metric  System,  7/6  net Simpkin 

^mosthenes  against  Conon  and  Callicles,  edit- 
ed by  F.  D.  Swift,  2/- Methuen 

^^Y.  H.  W.,  and  Gundry,  H.—The  Criminal 
Law:  a  Sketch  of  its  Principles,  7/6.  .Stevens 

^^"^Us,  A.— The  Three  Musketeers,  translated 
by  Robson.     Edition  de  Luxe,  2  vols,  42/- 

Routledge 


Text-Book  of  Mycology,  vol.  4,  7/6. . .  .Bell 

Mayer,  A.  von. — Manual  of  English,    French 
and  German  Idioms,  3/- Hachette 

Menschutkix,  N. — Analytical  Chemistry,  trans- 
lated by  J.  Locke,  17/-  net Macmillan 

Pendlebury,    C. —  Elementary    Trigonometry, 
4/6 Bell 

Platt,  a.  W. — Geographical  Terms,  4/-..Relfe 

Schmidt,  Dr. — Anatomy  of  the   Human  Head 
and  Neck,  2/6  net Philip 

Tristram-Valentine,  J.  T.— London  Birds  and 
Beasts,  3/6 Cox 

Tilden,  W.  a. — Introduction   to  the   Study   of 
Chemical  Philosophy,  4/6 Longmans 

ZiEBER,  E. — Heraldry  in  America,  42/-  net. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
BiCKERDYKE,  J.— Sea  Fishing.  10/6.  .Longmans 

Brassey,  Lord. — Papers  and  Addresses,  Political 
and  Miscellaneous. iS6i-i8<>4, 5  -.Longmans 

Chancellor,  E.  B. — Literary  Types,  being  Es- 
says in  Criticism,  4/6 Sonnenschein 

Coldstream,  J.  P. — The  Institutions  of  Austria, 
2/- Constable 

Crocker,  U.  H.— The   Cause  of   Hard  Times, 

3/- Low 

Drac.e,  G.— The  Problem  of  the  Aged  Poor,  6/- 

Black 


Elton,  O. — An  Introduction  to  Michael  Dray- 
ton.    Printed  for  Spencer  Society. 

Cornish,  Birmingham 

O'Connor,  T.  P.— Some  Old  Love  Stories,  5/- 

Chapman 

Old  Hungarian  Fairy  Tales,  adapted  and  illus- 
trated by  Baroness  E.  Orczy  and  M.  Bar- 
stow,  3/6. 

Wines,  F.  W. — Punishment  and  Reformation: 
an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Rise  of  the  Peni- 
te  ntiary  System,  6/- Sonnenschein 


CONTINENTAL. 


THEOLOGY,  PHILOSOPHY,  ETC. 
DrrRoLX,  P. — Kant  et  Fichte  ct  Ic  Probleme  de 

I'Education.     7  fr.   50  c. 
Freson,  J.  G. — Fjords  et  Fjelds  de   Norvdge  ct 

de  Laponie.     2  fr. 
GoTHEiN,  E. — Ignatius  von  Loyola  und  die  Ge- 

genreformation,  15m. 
Savoie  et  Haute  Savoie  m6dicale  et  pittoresque. 

6  fr. 

POETRY,  AND  THE  DRAMA. 
BovKAV,  M. — Nouvclles  Chansons.     3  fr.   50  c. 

HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

Buedincjer,  M. — Ammianus  Marcellinus  und  die 
Eigenart  seines  Geschichtswerkes.  20  M. 
50  c. 

Carette,  E. — Los  Assemblies  provinciales  de 
la  Gaule  Romaine.     6  fr. 

Dknis,    a. — Le    Club    des     Jacobins    de    Toul 

(1793-5).     3  fr. 
DoRNis,  J. — Lccontc  de  Lisle  inlime.     2  fr. 

Drc^Rfe,    E. — Les    Corsaires    sous   I'ancien  Re- 
gime.    12  fr. 
He'.m,  R. — Der    heilige    Antonius    von    Padua. 

6  M.  60  c. 
Hkinemann,  O. — BeitrMge   zur  Diplomatik   der 

aiteren  Bischiife  von  Hildesheim  (i  130-1246). 

4  M.   50  c. 
IIiokt-Lorenzen,  H.  R. — Livre  d'or  des  Souver- 

ains.     12  fr.   50c. 
Innocentii,    p.    p.,    XL  epistolae   ad    principes 

annis   Vl-Xlll.    (29.    Sept.     1681-6.     Aug. 

16S9),    edente,    J.    J.     Berthier.    Tom.     II. 

45  fr. 
Memoires  du  General  Rapp,  Edition  annot6e  par 

D.  Lacroix.     3  fr.  50  c. 
MouRiN,     E. — R6cits    Lorraines :     histoire    des 

Dues  de  Lorraine  et  de  Bar.     3  fr.   50  c. 
Restrepo,  V. — Los  Chibchas  antes  de  las  Con- 

quista  espaHula.     25  fr. 
Winckler,    H.--VoIker  und    Staaten    des  alten 

Orients,  V^ol.  2,  Part  i,  7m.   50c. 


SCIENCE,  ART,   ETC. 

Benedikt,  M.— Die  Seelenkunde  als  reine  Er- 

fahrungswissenschaft.     6  M. 
Erefeli),  O. — Untersuchungen  ausdem  Gesam- 

mtgebiete  der  Mykologie,  Part  12,  24m. 
Croiset,  a. — Histoire  de  la  litterature  grecque. 

P^riode   attique :   Eloquence,    histoire,    phi- 

losophie.     8  fr. 
Di'i'oN,  H. — Mines  sous-marines,  Torpilles,  et 

Torpedos.     2  fr. 
Feer,  F. — Le  Chaddanta-Jataka.     4  fr. 
Grasserie,  R.  de  la. — L'Origine   des   Racines 

des  Langues.     10  fr. 
JuBAiNViLi.E,   H.   D'Arbois  DE. — Cours  de  Lit- 
terature celtique,  Vol.  8.     8  fr. 

Michael,  E. — Ftihrer  fUr  Pilzfreunde,  8m. 

Revillout,  E. — Lettressur  les  Monnaies  6gypt- 

i6nnes.     25  fr. 

Saintionon,  F.  de. — Nouvelle  th^oriedes  marges: 
le  movement   differ^ntiei.     6  fr. 

Seidel,  a. — Handbuch  der  Shambala-Sprache 
in  Usambara,  Deutsch-Ostafrika.  4  M. 
50  c. 

Stumme.     H. —  Dichtkunst  unn   Gedichtc      der 

Schluh,  3m. 

Tappolet,  E. —  Die  romanischen  Verwandt- 
schaftsnamen.     6  M. 

Weber,  L. — Anacreontea.     3  M. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Beksics,  Gustave. — La  Question    Roumaine  el 

la  Luite  des  races  en  Orient.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Garofalo,     R. —  La    Superstitition     socialiste. 

5fr. 
Gennkvrave,  a. — Un  Ch&teau  oii  Ion  s'amuse. 

3fr. 

Gervaert,  F.  a. — La  M6Iop6e  antique  dans  le 
chant  de   TEglise   latine.     25  fr. 

Grave,  J. — La  Soci6t6  future.     3  fr.  50c. 

Hooi's,  J. — Keats'  Jugend  u.    Jugendgedichte. 

3  M.  60  c. 
Journal  (Le)  de  la  belle  Meundi^re.     3  fr.   50  c. 

Mael,  p.— Celles  qui  savent  aimer.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Thode,    H. — Der    Ring    des    Frangipani,    mil 

Zierkeisten  von  H.  Thoma,  12m. 
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CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT. 


It  has  been  generally  understood,  and  his  name  everywhere  known  to  a  wide 

we   have  ourselves  stated,  that  Mr.   Du  public.       Beginning  his  literary  career 

Maurier's  new  novel  is  to  be  called  TAe  as  a  romanticist,  he  fell  under  the  influ- 

Martians.     His  publishers,  however,  in-  ence  of  Turgenieff,  and  from  that  time 

form  us  that  The  Martian  is  the  correct  adopted  to  the  full  the  realistic  theories ; 

title.  yet  he  never  assimilated  them  in  his  own 

Mr.  James  Lane  Allen  has  just  fin- 
ished the  second  part  of  A  Kentucky  Car- 
diita!,  to  be  entitled  Aftermath.  The 
Messrs.  Harper  have  decided  to  publish 
it  in  book  form  at  once,  and  its  appear- 
ance may  be  looked  for  shortly. 

The  King's  Stratagem,  a  little  volume 
of  short  stories  by  Stanley  Weyman, 
issued  through  the  new  firm,  Messrs. 
Piatt  and  Bruce,  and  published  in  Sep- 
tember, reached  a  sale  of  10,000  copies 
inside   of   four  weeks. 

The  Literary  World  has  contributed  to 
our  list  of  amusing  typographical  errors 
by  alluding  to  Mr.  Stedman's  forthcom- 
ing yictorian  Anthology  as  the  Victorian 
Anthropology.  When  the  editor  saw  this 
in  type  he  probably  felt  like  committing 
anthropophagy. 

We  desire  to  call  Mr.  Charles  Dudley 
Warner's  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
name  of  the  famous  Moorish  city  is  not 
pronounced  "  Tetiian."  Mr.  Warner's 
uncertainty  on  this  point  made  one  of 
the  lines  of  his  little  poem,  "  Bookra," 
in  the  October  Harper's  unmetrically 
broken-backed  and  painfully  scazonic. 
« 

Professor  Hjalmar  Hjorth  Boyesen, 
whose  sudden  death  was  announced  last 
month,  was  a  very  prominent  and  in- 
teresting figure  among  American  men 
of  letters.  His  vigorous  personality, 
his  bluff  and  sometimes  brusque  ways, 
and  his  great  literary  fecundity   made 


HJALMAR    ItJOKTH 


work,  for  the  novels  that  he  wrote  in 
his  later  years  never  sounded  the  true 
note  of  life,  and  he  had  evidently  in 
abandoning  the  romantic  creed  given 
up  more  than  he  had  received  in  re- 
turn. As  a  poet,  his  verses  failed  to  at- 
tain the  level  of  his  best  prose,  and  are 
now  probably  little  read. 


ifessor  Boyesen  was  . 

at  his  best  as 

tic    and    expounder   < 

A    literature. 

literarv    essavs    have 

a    delightful 

less  and  naturalness, 

,    and  are  al- 

lyo 
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ways  characterised  by  taste,  feeling,  and 
perfect  sanity.  He  had  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  foreign  men  of  letters,  and 
was  profoundly  read  in  all  departments 
of  pure  literature,  especially  in  the  Scan- 
dinavian and  modern  German  ;  so  that 
he  brought  to  the  critic's  task  the 
breadth  of  view  and  fulness  of  knowl- 
edge that  are  too  often  lacking.  As  a 
popular  lecturer  he  was  also  remark- 
ably successful,  having  a  power  of  per- 
sonal magnetism  that  held  his  audiences 
captive  and  inspired  them  with  intense 
conviction.  His  friends  felt  a  deep  re- 
gret that  for  some  years  past  he  had  de- 
voted so  much  of  his  time  to  fugitive 
and  ephemeral  production  ;  and  as  the 
great  critical  history  of  Scandinavian 
literature,  which  he  had  long  aspired  to 
write,  was  never  actually  begun,  there 
must  be  added  to  their  sense  of  personal 
loss  the  feeling  that  he  died  before  the 
maturity  and  fruition  of  his  highest 
powers  had  been  attained. 

Professor  W.  M.  Sloane,  after  finish- 
ing his  life  of  Napoleon,  should  publish 
an  appendix  containing  the  new  mate- 
rial which  he  discovered  in  the  course 
of  his  researches,  but  did  not  include  in 
his  excellent  work.  For  instance,  he 
unearthed,  in  the  governmental  archives 
at  Paris,  certain  letters  of  Pauline  Bona- 
parte, which  he  was  too  verecund  to 
give  to  the  world  in  a  magazine  that  is 
largely  read  by  the  Young  Person,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  reveal  some  very 
curious  and  rather  remarkable  facts 
about  the  vie  intime  of  the  great  Corsi- 
can.  If  published,  they  would  show 
with  startling  clearness  the  truth  of 
Taine's  contention  that  Napoleon  was 
in  reality  a  belated  type  of  the  mediaeval 
Italian — a  Borgia  three  centuries  over- 
due. 

The  Messrs.  Scribner  have  begun  the 
publication  of  a  very  interesting  bio- 
graphical series,  which  is  to  include  the 
typical  and  historic  women  of  the  colo- 
nial and  revolutionary  days,  and  thus 
incidentally  illustrate  the  domestic  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country — Puritan,  Knicker- 
bocker, and  Cavalier.  The  first  volume 
of  the  series  is  by  Mrs.  Alice  Morse 
Earle,  who  has  taken  as  her  subject 
Margaret  VVinthrop,  the  wife  of  Gov- 
ernor John  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts. 


The  next  three  volumes  will  deal  with 
Martha  Washington,  Dolly  Madison, 
and  Mercy  Otis  Warren,  the  sister  of 
James  Otis. 

The  new  romance  upon  which  the 
Dutch  novelist,  Louis  Couperus,  has  been 
engaged  is  entitled  WeltfrUden^  and  has 
just  been  issued  by  Heinrich  Minden, 
of  Dresden.  It  is  said  to  be  a  story  of 
fascinating  interest,  which,  while  being 
complete  in  itself,  also  forms  a  sequel 
to  that  writer's  former  production,  Ma- 
jestdt^  published  in  an  English  transla- 
tion last  spring  under  the  same  title, 
Majesty^  by  the  Messrs.  Appleton. 

Mr.  George  Saintsbur}%  whose  Cor- 
rected Impressions  was  published  here  by 
Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  last 
January,  has  been  appointed  Professor 
of  Rhetoric  and  English  Literature  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Mr. 
Saintsbury,  who  is  fifty  years  of  age, 
was  educated  at  King's  College  School, 
London,  and  at  Merton  College,  Ox- 
ford. He  was  a  master  at  the  Manches- 
ter Grammar  School  in  1868,  at  Eliza- 
beth College,  Guernsey,  from  1868  to 
1874,  and  at  Elgin  Educational  Institute 
from  1874  to  1876.  During  the  last 
twenty  years  he  has  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  literary  and  journalistic 
work,  and  has  been  closely  allied  with 
the  literary  department  of  the  Manches- 
ter Guardian.  He  is  one  of  the  best  and 
most  genial  of  living  English  critics. 
A  portrait  taken  from  his  latest  photo- 
graph appeared  in  the  March  number  of 
The  Bookman. 

Mr.  Saintsbury  will  be  the  subject  of 
a  critical  paper  in  a  series  of  estimates 
of  the  chief  living  critics  by  eminent 
writers  to  appear  in  The  Bookman. 
The  first  of  the  series  begins  with  this 
number,  in  which  Mr.  H.  B.  Marriott 
Watson  writes  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Henley. 
Articles  will  follow  on  R.  H.  Hutton, 
of  the  Spectator^  Leslie  Stephen,  Andrew 
Lang,  and  others.  Under  the  title 
**  Neglected  Books  ;  Appeals  for  Con- 
sideration," there  commences  in  this 
number  also  a  series  of  articles  by  lead- 
ing critics  on  the  claims  of  books  which 
they  think  have  been  unreasonably  neg- 
lected. Frederick  Greenwood,  S.  Bar- 
ing-Gould, Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll,  and 
others  are  among  the  contributors. 
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A  new  novel  by  MUs  LUy  Dougall, 
entitled  A  Question  of  Faith,  is  announced 
to  appear  shortly  from  the  press  of 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com- 
pany. Miss  Dougall  aroused  expecta- 
tions by  her  first  novel.  Beggars  All,  pub- 
lished by  the  Messrs.  Longmans  about 
three  years  ago,  which  have  scarcely 
been  fulfilled  in  her  later  productions. 
We  regret  this  because  we  feel  that 
Miss  DougaJ!  is  capable  of  sustain- 
ing the  reputation  of  her  first  novel  if 
she  were  not  so  weighted  down  by  that 
bugbear  of  the  lady  novelist,  the  desire 
to  preach.  In  Beggars  All  and  IVhat 
Necessity  Kmnvs  she  showed  unusual  im- 
aginative force,  literary  quality  of  a  rare 
kind  in  fiction,  and  the  power  to  create 
startling  situations.  But  whatever  Miss 
Dougall — who,  by  the  way,  is  a  Cana- 
dian— touches,  she  adorns,  and  the  fresh- 
ness of  her  thought  keeps  pace  with  a 
manner  of  writing  which  is  at  least  win- 
ning if  not  always  entertaining. 


Great  things  are  expected  of  Mr.  An- 
thony Hope's  new  serial.  The  title 
fixed  upon  at  present  is  Phrozo.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  a  Greek  island  which 
has  been  bought  by  a  young  English 
lord.  The  inhabitants  conspire  to  slay 
the  new  proprietor.  Phrozo  is  a  Greek 
beauty  with  whom  he  falls  in  love.  The 
rest  is  not  obvious — Anthony  Hope  is 
too  clever  for  that  ;  and  those  who  have 
read  the  story  speak  of  it  in  the  most 
enthusiastic  terms  as  the  best  serial  they 
have  ever  seen. 


Mrs,  W.  K.  Cliflord,  who  writes  the 
first  article  of  the  series  on  "  Neglected 
Books,"  which  appears  on  another  page, 
first  became  known  to  fame  as  the  au- 
thor of  Mrs.  Keith's  Crime,  a  novel  much 
talked  of  in  its  day,  but  since  somewhat 
eclipsed  by  the  popularity  of  her  Aunt 
Anne.  Besides  these  two  character 
studies,  she  has  written  several  striking 
stories  of  slighter  bulk,  notably  :  Wild 
Proxy,  Lave  Letters  of  a  Worldly  Woman, 
and  The  Last  Touches.  She  has  a  new 
novel  in  the  press  entitled  A  Flash  of 
Summer,  which  she  has  largely  rewritten 
since  its  appearance  as  a  serial  story  in 
the  Illustrated  London  News.  She  is  the 
widow  of  the  late  Professor  W.  K.  Clif- 
ford, one  of  the  most  brilliant  mathema- 
^cians  of  the  century. 


One  of  the  busiest  of  young  writers  in 
London  is  Mr.  William  Le  Queux,  who 
is  in  charge  of  the  literary  department  of 
the  Globe.  Since  the  publication  of  his 
very  successful  Great  War  in  England  in 
iSg7,  which  is  in  its  ninth  edition,  he 
has  made  considerable  preparations  for 
several   novels  and   stories.     Zoraida,  a 


romance  of  the  harem  and  the  great  Sa- 
hara, recently  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Stokes  and  noticed  on  another  page,  is 
in  its  third  edition  in  England.  Before 
writing  this  romance  he  made  several 
journeys  among  the  Arabs,  where  his 
knowledge  of  Arabic  stood  him  in  good 
stead.  Stolen  Souls,  a  society  novel,  will 
also  be  published  shortly  by  the  Messrs. 
Stokes  ;  and  the  author  has  another 
novel  now  in  the  press,  entitled  The 
Temptress,  the  scenes  of  which  are  laid 
mainly  in  New  Caledonia,  the  French 
convict  settlement,  and  partly  in  Paris. 
The  story  deals  with  a  gang  of  French 
swindlers,  of  whom  the  "  temptress"  is 
the  leader.  Other  books  of  Mr.  Le 
Queux's  are  Guilty  Bonds  and  Strange 
Tales  of  a  Nihilist. 

Once  in  a  while  the  newspapers  pub- 
lish an  account  of   some  gentleman,  re- 
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spected,  wealthy,  happy  in  his  domestic 
life,  and  with  no  shadow  of  a  scandal 
hanging  over  him,  who  steps  casually 
out  into  the  street,  suddenly  disappears 
from  sight,  and  is  never  seen  again. 
Something  like  this  occasionally  hap- 
pens also  in  literature.  A  book  is  publish- 
ed which  every  one  reads  and  which  gives 
promise  of  a  good  career  for  its  author. 
The  time  arrives  when  it  would  natu- 
rally be  reviewed  and  spoken  of,  and 
take  a  recognised  place  among  the  suc- 
cessful publications  of  the  year,  and 
then  suddenly — it  disappears.  No  one 
reviews  it.  No  one  speaks  of  it.  It  is 
seen  on  the  shelves  of  no  great  book- 
seller. So  far  as  any  critical  recognition 
is  concerned,  it  is  lost  to  sight  and  swal- 
lowed up  in  mysterious  oblivion.  An 
instance  that  we  have  in  mind  is  the 
very  unusual  and  striking  piece  of  real- 
ism entitled  Dr,  Phillips.  It  was  pub- 
lished some  six  years  ago,  and  it  exists 
to-day  in  half  a  dozen  cheap  reprints 
that  continually  sell  ;  but  the  present 
writer  has  never  yet  seen  a  review  of  it, 
nor  has  he  ever  heard  one  single  person 
mention  it.  Yet  it  is  a  really  remark 
able  piece  of  work — vivid,  acute,  in- 
tense, and  in  its  later  chapters  power- 
fully tragical.  Thousands  of  persons 
have  read  it  with  absorbing  interest. 
Why  is  it,  then,  in  one  sense,  non-ex- 
istent ? 

We  know  why,  and  we  are  going  to 
explain,  because  the  explanation  is  so 
interesting,  smacking  as  it  does  of  trap- 
doors and  secret  passages  and  unseen 
forms  lurking  behind  the  arras  and  all 
the  other  mysterious  things  that  delight 
one's  sense  of  the  romantic.  The  novel 
deals  with  a  certain  stratum  of  Jew- 
ish society  in  London — the  ultra-ortho- 
dox, commercial,  narrow-minded,  Chris- 
tian-hating set — and  it  is  written  with 
a  minuteness  of  knowledge  that  is  fairly 
startling,  reproducing  as  it  does  with 
photographic  accuracy  the  least  details 
of  domestic  and  social  life  down  to  the 
chatter  of  the  parlours  and  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  dishes  eaten  at  the  card-par- 
ties, until  as  we  read  we  can  almost  smell 
the  fried  fish  and  see  the  grease.  It  is 
a  marv^el  of  revelation,  and  it  greatly 
offended  the  Jewish  portion  of  the  com- 
munity when  it  appeared.  We  do  not 
see  why  it  should  have  done  so,  as  it  is 
less  repulsive  in  its  way  than  George 
Gissing's  treatment  of  the  very  similar 


non-Jewish  class  of  Londoners  in  his 
Year  of  Jubilee,  But  it  did  ;  and 
straightway  influences  were  set  to  work 
to  involve  it  in  a  great  impenetrable 
silence  that  should  blight  it  at  its  birth. 
It  is  wonderful  how  effectively  this  has 
been  done  ;  for  while  the  book  has  been 
read  by  many,  it  has  been  noticed  by 
few  ;  and  to-day  it  cannot  be  purchased 
save  in  a  cheap,  paper-covered  edition 
on  the  stands  of  the  second-hand  deal- 
ers. There  is  something  really  uncanny 
about  this,  and  even  in  writing  of  it  we 
feel  much  as  Bluebeard's  wife  must 
have  felt  when  she  thrust  the  rusty  key 
into  the  lock  and  opened  the  creaking 
door  of  the  forbidden  chamber.  Yet  the 
very  weirdness  of  the  incident  is  fas- 
cinating, and  it  all  goes  to  show  that  in 
these  days  it  is  not  Isaac  of  York  who 
is  hurried  off  to  Torquilstone  to  be 
plunged  into  a  noisome  cell  ;  but  it  is 
rather  Isaac  himself  who  waylays  Front 
de  Boeuf  and  entertains  him  with  the 
pincers  and  the  thumb-screw. 

Apart  from  this  special  interest  which 
it  possesses,  Dr,  Phillips  is  to  be  noticed 
as  the  first  novel  to  be  written  confess- 
edly from  the  inspiration  afforded  by 
George  Moore.  Its  author,  **  Frank 
Danby , '  *  is  a  lady  who  was  an  early  and 
intense  admirer  of  Mr.  Moore.  She 
called  him  her  **  master,*'  and  he  still 
speaks  of  her  as  his  **  pupil,"  though 
they  are  no  longer  friends.  This  book, 
Dr.  Phillips^  was  written  under  Moore's 
eye,  and  when  finished  was  taken  by 
him  to  Mr.  Vizetelly,  the  publisher,  with 
a  very  strong  commendation  of  its 
merits.  Mr.  Vizetelly  read  it  over  and 
saw  its  power ;  but  owing  to  certain 
crudities  of  expression  and  the  unneces- 
sary coarseness  of  some  of  its  details, 
he  refused  to  publish  it  as  it  was.  It 
was  then  revised,  and,  much  to  its  ad- 
vantage, the  most  objectionable  features 
were  partially  excised.  Mr.  Vizetelly 
then  published  it  with  the  result  de- 
scribed above. 

Since  that  time,  for  reasons  which  no 
one  seems  to  understand,  a  great  cool- 
ness has  arisen  between  Mr.  Moore  and 
his  brilliant  disciple  ;  and  a  few  months 
ago  when  Celibates  appeared,  **  Frank 
Danby"  made  a  most  elaborate  and 
very  aggravating  attack  upon  the  book 
over  her  own  name  in  the  Saturday  Re- 
view.    Mr.  Moore  is  too  old  a  hand  to 
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write  answers  to  ordi- 
narj'  critics ;  but  this 
stab,  coming  as  it  did 
from  his  own  "  pupil," 
was  too  much.  He  re- 
plied in  the  next  num- 
ber of  the  Revinw,  emp- 
tying all  the  vials  of  his 
scorn  upon  his  "  pu- 
pil's" head.  He  dis- 
owned her  as  unworthy 
of  him.  He  accused 
her  of  ignorance  of  the 
English  language.  He 
twitted  her  with  her 
personal  obligations  to 
him.  He  insinuated 
that  she  was  only  a 
Philistine.  He  even 
called  her  a  coarse- 
minded  person.  Alto- 
getheril  isavery  pretty 
quarrel  ;  but  it  is  a  sad 
beginning  for  the  crea- 
tion of  a  great  Moore 
school  of  fiction. 
» 
Apropos  ofMr.  Vize- 
telly's  alterations  in  the 
original  text  of  Dr. 
Phillips,  a  very  interest- 
ing paper  might  be 
written  on  the  changes 
which  publishers  have 
made  in  manuscripts  of 
famous  books  as  an  es- 
sential  condition  of 
their  acceptance.  The 
latest  instance  that  we 
know  of  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Heavenly  Tnnits. 
Madame  Sarah  Grand  had  elaborated 
the  medical  particulars  of  Edith's  ill- 
ness in  that  novel  to  such  an  e.xtent 
that  even  Mr.  Hcinemann  (who  is 
not  easily  shocked)  felt  it  necessary 
to  interpose  ;  and  so  the  chapter  in 
question  has  much  less  resemblance  to 
:ology  than  it  had 
or's  hands.  Bear- 
usual  bulk  of  the 
novel,  and  the  remarkable  frankness  of 
what  remains,  one  cannot  but  feci  that 
the  reading  world  is  much  indebted  to 
Mr.  Heinemann's  editorial  good  sense. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hall,  whose  Foam  of 
the  Sea,  and  Other  Stories  was  recently 
published  by  Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers, 
IS  a  daughter  of  Madame  Edna  Hall, 


when  it  left  the  : 


the  celebrated  vocal  teacher  in  Boston. 
Miss  Hall  is  a  native  of  Boston,  but  her 
academic  years  were  spent  in  Europe, 
where  she  lived  for  nine  years,  chiefly 
at  Florence.  A  volume  of  Verses  by  her 
appeared  in  1890  ;  Far  from  To-day,  in 
1H92  ;  and  Allegretto,  in  1894.  She  is 
also  responsible  for  the  Translations 
from  the  J'oems  of  Paul  Verlaine,  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Stone  and  Kimball 
last  spring. 

Mr.  William  Edwards  Tirebuck,  whose 
new  novel,  Miss  Graee  of  All  Souls,  is 
reviewed  on  another  page,  is  an  English 
novelist  who  is  not  so  well  known  on 
this  side  as  hedeserves  to  be.  Mr.  Tire- 
buck  was  early  associated  with  Mr.  Hail 
Caine  in  the  literarv  movements  of  the 
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several  Haltering  invitations  to  spend  a  qualities  which  none  of  the  actors  can 

lecturing  tour  in  America  ;  but  we  have  in  reality  exhibit  by  their  art.     Yet  any 

it  on  his  own  authority  that  he  has  re-  one  who  sees  the  play  and  really  thinks 

fused  them  all.     "  Some  day,"  he  says,  that  it  is  satisfactory  in  itself  must  be 

"  I  may  go  ;  but  there  is  plenty  of  time  a  person  who    has    missed  the  esoteric 

for  that."  excellence  of  the  novel. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  two  TAe  Prisoner  of  Zenda,   on  the  other 

books   most  popular  with    the  reading  hand,  as  dramatised  by  Mr.   Rose, 


public  du 
the  past  year 
have  also  fur- 
nished the  ma- 
terial for  two  of 
the  most  popu- 
lar plays.  Tril- 
by and  The  Pris- 

the  hands  of  the 

dramatist     have 
ng    a 


lifn 


quite  equal  to 
their  literary 
vogue.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  re- 
versal of  the 
usual  rule  are 
quite  diverse. 
Mr.  Paul  Pot- 
ter'splay  has  re- 
ceived very 
warm  commen- 
dation for  its 

we  think  that  its 
success  is  hardly 
due  to  its  intrin- 
s  i  c    excellence. 
The  subtle  qual- 
ities of  Mr.  Du 
Maurier's  novel 
are    not    and 
could    not    be 
transferred       to 
the   stage ;   and 
the  play  would 
almost  certainly  "" 
not    appeal    to 
any  one  who  had 
not  read  the  book, 
hardly  be  intelligi 
familiar  with  the  no 
does  ki 


Frnm  a  photograph  by  Sai 

It  would,  in  fact, 
le  to  a   person    un- 
ci.  Yet  as  every  one 
play  succeeds 


because  it  gives  pictorially  the 
story.  Those  who  have  wept  with  Tril- 
by and  laughed  with  Zou  Zou  and  the 
Laird  like  to  see  the  scenes  put  before 
them  picturesquely,  and  they  read  into 
it  from  their  memories  of  the  book  the 


fine  play  abso- 
lutely ;  and  even 
those  who  know 
not  the  book,  if 
there  be  any 
such,  cannot  fail 
to  find  the 
drama  one  of 
vivid  interest 
The  novel,  in 
fact,  is  one  that 
was  made  for  the 
Stage,  and  so  in- 
tensely dramatic 
are  its  incidents 
that  the  play- 
wright had  an 
easy  task.  It 
would  have  been 
difficult,  in  fact, 
to  make  a  dull 
version  of  it,  so 
stirring,  ingeni- 
ous, and  vividly 
objective  is  the 
story.  The  play 
is  admirably 
acted,  but  Mr. 
Sothem  is  obvi- 
ously  over- 
weighted by  the 
unwontedly  he- 
roic part  that  he 
essays.  As  Ru- 
dolf, playing the 
king,  he  is  not 
only  far  from 
kingly,  but  he 
scarcely  conveys 
the  impression 
of  high  breed- 
ing and  reckless  daring.  In  the  cor- 
onation scene  he  comes  the  nearest 
to  the  ideal,  with  his  helmet  and  the 
added  height  given  him  by  his  built-up 
heels  ;  in  the  other  parts  of  the  drama 
he  has  a  way  of  standing  with  his  neck 
bent  forward  and  an  expression  of  meek- 
ness that  is  not  far  from  being  abject. 
In  the  interview  with  Hentzau,  who  is 
admirably  presented  in  all  his  dare-devil 
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force  and  recklessness,  Mr.  Sothern 
makes  one  quite  uneasy  by  the  painful 
contrast  that  he  offers  to  the  bold  swash- 
buckler. His  best  work  is  in  the  prison- 
scene,  where  he  is  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  looking  heroic,  and  merely 
grovels  in  his  straw  and  moans.  Here 
his  acting  is  exceedingly  effective. 

By  the  way,  some  high  theatrical  au- 
thority should  lay  down  a  definite  law 
as  to  the  dramatic  purposes  of  broken 
English.  At  present  the  stage  conven- 
tions are  confusing.  Take  Trilby,  for 
instance.  In  the  studio  scene  Madame 
Vinard  speaks 
delicious  French- 
English.  This 
would  seem  to 
imply  that  the 
dialogue  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in 
English.  But 
the  grisettes,  and 
Antony,  and  the 
rest  of  the  crowd 
speak,  on  the 
stage,  English 
that  has  no  trace 
of  accent.  Does 
this  represent, 
conventionally,  a 
that  they  are 
speaking  French  ? 
If  so,  why  should 
Madame  Vinard 
not  do  the  same  ? 
Moreover,  Z  o  u 
Zou  occasionally 
indulges  in  actual 
French,  as  does 
also  the  Laird  ; 
therefore  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  pre- 
vious    conversa-  

tion    must    have  Fromapnoiog 

been  in   English. 

Yet  can  we  assume  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Latin  Quarter  all  use  our  language 
like  native  Englishmen  ?  Altogether  it  is 
very  puzzling,  and  rather  detracts  from 
the  illusion.  A  consistent  rule  would  re- 
quire all  persons  who  are  supposed  to 
be  speaking  French  to  read  their  lines 
in  broken  English,  in  order  to  give  the 
Gallic  colour ;  or  else  declare  there 
should  be  no  broken  English  at  all. 
Will  some  dramatic  authority  please 
to  take  this  matter  up  ? 

Mr.  Edward  Rose,  who  has  been  suc- 


cessful in  dramatising  The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda  in  collaboration  with  the  author, 
is  already  known  as  a  successful  dra- 
matic author,  and  also  a's  an  actor.  He 
is  a  man  of  versatile  talent.  He  is  the 
dramatic  critic  of  the  London  Sunday 
Times,  and  his  charming  descriptions  of 
the  '■  Stalely  Homes  of  England,"  in  the 
Illustrated  London  News,  have  attracted 
wide  attention.  It  was  Mr.  Rose  who 
dramatised  Anstey's  fanciful  story,  Vice- 
Versa,  Aad  he  wrote  a  play  called  Agalha 
Ty/den,  which  was  put  on  the  Haymar- 
ket  by  Mrs.  Langlry.  He  has  done  more 
important  work 
than  this  ;  but, 
1  says  a   represen- 

tative of  the  Lon- 
don Skete/i,  "  it  is 
of  Zenda,  as  he 
familiarly  calls 
it,  of  which  he  is 
witling  to  speak, 
and  will  allow  no 
reference  to  his 
previous  work." 


evening,"  so  Mr. 
Rose  tells  the 
story,  "  and  hap- 
pened to  com- 
mence its  perusal 
at  once.  I  read 
on  till  bed-time, 
and  then  took  the 
book  to  bed  with 
me.  Well,  I  fin- 
ished it,  and,  as 
I  lay  thinking 
over  it,  instead  of 
going  to  sleep,  I 
said  to  myself, 
'  Here  is  the  very 
story  for  a  play  !  '  It  seemed  as  though 
it  had  been  written  for  the  purpose  al- 
most. The  characters  and  incidents 
grouped  themselves  naturally  into  acts. 
It  seemed  quite  plain  sailing.  At  this 
time,  I  must  tell  you,  I  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  ;  but 
next  morning  I  wrote  to  Arrowsmith 
for  his  address,  and,  when  I  received  it, 
I  wrote  to  Mr.  Hope,  asking  him  if  he 
would  agree  to  let  me  dramatise  the 
story.  He  consented,  and  that  is  how 
the  work  started.  I  must  say  I  never 
met  an  author  with   whom   it   was   so 
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pleasant  to  have  Healings.  Plenty  of 
them  cannot  believe  otherwise  than  that 
the  story  in  the  play  must  stand  exactly 
as  it  is  in  the  book,  quite  regardless  of 
stage  requirements  ;  but  Mr.  Hope  is 
not  one  of  these — 


"  '  Oh,  but  look  here,  Rose,'  interject- 
ed Mr.  Hope,  'you  know  very  well  that 
all  your  suggestions  were  of  the  most 
reasonable  character  ;  I  could  not  possi- 
bly take  exception  to  them.' 

"Well,"  continued  Mr.  Rose,  "there 
were  some  very  interesting  things  that 
happened  in  that  moat,  but  we  had  to 
do  without  them.  That  was  a  pity,  but 
I  do  not  think  there  was  any  way  out  of 
the  difficulty.  As  for  the  rest,  the  story 
is  pretty  closely  adhered  to  until  we 
come  to  the  coronation  scene.  That, 
too,  was  impossible  to  represent  on  the 
stage — at  least,  it  was  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  it,  and  anything  less  would 
have  cheapened  the  performance.  How- 
ever, I  thought  over  the  matter  very 
carefully,  as  here  was  an  opportunity  for 
a  remarkably  effective  spectacular  dis- 
play. Now,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  this 
scene  will  be,  I  think,  a  feature  of  the 
representation.     The    guests    are    seen 


going  to  the  grand  ceremony  and  return- 
ing from  it.  Although  the  coronation 
itself  cannot  be  seen,  I  do  not  think  the 
public  will  really  miss  very  much  in 
having  to  imagine  it.  The  procession 
affords  a  really  gorgeous  show,  and  the 
dresses  are  su per- magnifi cent.  You  know 
that  the  scene  of  the  imaginary  kingdom 
of  Ruritania  is  really  laid  in  Germany, 
so,  as  far  as  possible,  the  uniforms  and 
dresses  are  of  a  German  character.  For 
the  rest,  I  think  you  know  all,  and  I 
really  believe  I  have  nothing  else  to  tell 

"  '  Oh,  yes  !  there  is  something  else," 
put  in  Mr.  Hope,  '  The  truth  is,  Mr. 
Rose  is  altogether  too  modest  a  per- 
son, and,  in  sounding  my  praises,  he 
has  neglected  his  own  performances. 
The  fact  that  I  acquiesced  in  all  Mr. 
Rose's  suggestions  in  regard  to  his 
dramatisation  of  the  play,  you  will 
take,  I  hope,  as  an  expression  of  my 
strongest  approval  of  his  work  in  that 
direction.  But  there  is  another  thing 
which,  as  I  have  said,  he  neglected  to 
tell  you.  There  is  a  prologue  to  the 
play,  and  that  prologue  is  entirely  the 
work  of  Mr,  Rose.  I  think  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent idea,  for  the  prologue  contains 
the  explanation  of  those  circumstances 
in  the  story  which  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  furnish  on  the  stage.'  " 

Mr.  Blackmore's  new  Exmoor romance, 
Siain  by  the  Doones,  will  be  published  by 
Messrs,  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  on 
November  loth.  It  is  not,  as  has  been 
stated  elsewhere,  a  sequel  to  his  famous 
story,  but  it  has  to  do  with  the  same 
place  and  period,  and  some  of  its  char- 
acters are  identical  with  those  of  Lorna 
Doone — the  renowned  John  Ridd,  for 
instance,  reappears  at  a  critical  stage  of 
the  story.  Three  other  tales,  hitherto 
unpublished  in  book  form,  are  added  to 
the  volume, 

Lortia  Doone,  with  which  Mr,  Black- 
more's name  is  most  often  associated,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  written  a 
dozen  or  more  works  of  fiction  since  its 
publication  in  1869,  was  not  the  author's 
first  venture  in  literature.  Nine  years 
previous  he  had  essayed  poetry,  of  which 
he  published  several  volumes,  and  a 
translation  of  th6  first  two  of  Vergil's 
Georgics,  under  the  title  The  Farm  and 
Fruit  of   Old.      His    first    novel,    Clara 
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Vaughan,  written  in  1852,  was  not  printed 
until  1864.     Mr.  Blackmore  does  not  en- 
courage talk  about  his  manner  of  work, 
and  seems  to  care  more  for  his  trees  and 
plants,  which    he    insists   are    the    real 
things  ;  his  writing  is  done  of  an  even- 
ing, during  which  time,  so  careful  and 
painstaking  is  his  method,  he  may  com- 
plete no  more  than  a  paragraph  at  a  sit- 
ting.   This  substantiates  the  story  which 
some  one  relates  of  him  how,  on  inquir- 
ing for  the  house  of  Mr.  Blackmore,  the 
author,  no  one  seemed  to  know  him,  until 
a  gleam  of  intelligence  entered  the  mind 
of  one   person,  who   replied,  "  Perhaps 
'tis  the    fruit  man   he    means  !     Follow 
along  the  wall  to   the  gate,  sir,"  and, 
sure  enough,  it  was  Mr.  Blackmore  who 
was  thus  described.     Mr.  Blackmore  has 
also  a  strong  unwillingness    to   let  his 
readers  look  upon  his  face  ;  as  he  puts 
it  with  characteristic  humour  which  has 
agrimness  about  it,  "  It  appears  to  me 
that  any  man  sticking  himself  up  to  gaze 
at  his  own  tttte-pagc,  and  so  blinking  at 
his  readers,  lowers  himself  by  his  self- 
elevation.     I  keep  out  of  all  such  curi- 
osity.    If  I  can  say  a  thing  to  please  the 
public,  there  is  pleasure  on  both  sides  ; 
but  as  for  labouring  to  look  to  please 
them,  what  is  the  wise  man's  dictum  on 
the  subject  ?    '  More  people  know  Tom 
Fool  than  Tom  Fool  knows. '     Let  him 
first  know  himself." 
@ 
Mr.  Blackmore  is  nearing  seventy,  and 
has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  the  country, 
passing  his  days  in  that  atmosphere  of 
"princely  serenity"  which  pervades  all 
his  work.     Though  of  Berkshire  birth, 
hecomes  of  a  Devonshire  family,  and  his 
hoyhood  was  spent  in  Devon.      Hegrad- 
uated  at    Exeter    College,  Oxford,  and 
studied  law  at  the  Middle  Temple,  but 
soontorswore  law  for  letters.     His  home 
hsslong  been  a  few  miles  out  of  London, 
'nthe  valley  of  the  upper  Thames,  where, 
behinda  great  brick  wall,  he  issurround- 
Hlwith  fruit  treesand  flowers,  and  min- 
gles the  delights  of  literature  and  market- 
gardening.     Here  he  lives  a  retired  life  in 
Wie  of  those  enviable  backwaters  of  life 
*hcrehe  is  sheltered  from  Fame's  troub- 
lous waves,  and,  when  in  need  of  change, 
goes  a-fishing.     Seldom   is   he   seen  in 
wndon  or  by  his  fellow-authors.     The 
writer  remembers  reading  some  years  ago 
Iww  Mr.    Blackmore  and   Mr.    William 
Black  met  at  St.  Stephen's  Club,  in  Lon- 
*»,  and  how  the  latter  author  delight- 
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ed  his  senior  with  the  story  of  his  being 
toasted  at  a  dinner  while  in  this  country 
as  "  Mr.  Black,  gentlemen,  the  greatest 
of  living  novelists,  the  author  of  Lorna 

Apropos  of  what  we  said  in  a  recent 
number  of  Mr.  Crockett's  Christian 
names  and  their  connection  with  the 
well-known  Covenanting  divine,  Samuel 
Rutherford,  it  may  be  news  to  many  to 
learn  that  the  author  of  Lorna  Doone  is  a 
descendant,  on  the  maternal  side,  of  Dr. 
Doddridge,  author  of  the  famous  Jiise 
and  Fall,  and  that  Mr.  Blackmore's 
middle  name  was  given  him  in  conse- 
quence, his  full  name  being  Richard 
Doddridge  Blackmore. 


At  a  dinner  of  the  Authors'  Club  in 
London,  given  in  honour  of  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard,  Sir  Walter  Besant  regaled  the 
members  with  some  pleasant  observa- 
tions on  his  three  favourite  books. 
"  The  first  of  these  is  Zola's  L'Assom- 
moir.  The  second  is  Shi,  which  I  read 
in  a  single  night  ;  it  was  impossible 
while  the  book  was  in  my  hand  to  take 
my  eves  from  a  single  page.  The  third 
is  The  Light  that  Failed.  These  three 
books  simply  seized  me  ;  written  by 
different  authors,  yet  all  have  that  same 
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firm  grip,  by  which  I  mean  that  if  you 
begin  them  you  simply  have  to  go  on 
with  them."  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's y^'ow 
Haste,  which  is  noticed  on  another  page, 
is  a  new  departure  by  this  sanguinary 
author  in  fiction.  The  portrait  of  Mr. 
Haggard  on  the  preceding  page  is  taken 
from  a  recent  photograph. 

The  author  of  T/ie  Simple  Adienturesof 
a  Mem  Sahtb,  which,  by  the  way,  as  Mrs. 
Cotes  confesses,    is  founded  on  fact,  is 


the   subject  of  a    chat    in    the    October 
nber  of  the  Idler,  which  for  sugges- 
it,  and  bonhomie  is  one  of  the 
s  of  dialogue  we  have  seen  in 
g  for  some  lime.    Mrs.  Cotes 
sturned    to  Calcutta,   which, 
a  good  place  to  write  in. 
holiday — I  speak  as  a 
rse,  not  as  a  collector. 


tiveness, 

finest  pie 

interview 

has   just 

she  says, 

Life  is  one  loi 

Mem  Sahib,  of 

And  there  is  such  abundance  of 

rial    in   Anglo-Indian    life— it   is  full   of 

such    picturesque   incident,   such    tragic 

chance."     Mrs.   Cotes    has    left    behind 

her   an    Indian    novel    which   is  in    Mr. 

Watts's  hands,  and  which  will  make  its 

first  appearance  as  a  serial  in  one  of  the 


magazines.     Mrs.    Cotes   was    born 

Canada. 


Mrs.  Cotes  relates  the  following 
humorous  incident  with  regard  to  the 
spelling  of  Hindustani.  "  I  have  felt 
uncertain  about  the  spelling  of  Hindu- 
stani words,"  she  says,  "  ever  since  a  re- 
tired Anglo-Indian  wrote  to  me  from 
Bournemouth,  enclosing  a  list  of  forty- 
one  mistakes  in  The  Simple  Adventures 
of  a  Mem  Sahib.  He  had  passed  a  num- 
ber of  examinations — he  mentioned  them 
— and  proved  every  case  by  the  Hun- 
terian  method,  which  is  arranged  on  prin- 
ciples that  spell  'Cawnpore, '  '  Kahn- 
pur,'  for  instance,  and  '  Lucknow,"  '  Lakh- 
nau.  ■  Mem  SaJrib's  Hindustani,  in  which 
the  forty-one  mistakes  appeared,  is  less 
scientific,  but  it  answers  very  well — the 
natives  understand  it" — which  is  con- 
clusive. 


Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Company 
have  been  very  successful  with  their 
edition  of  Dumas,  and  have  just  added 
six  new  volumes  to  the  series.  The 
Messrs,  Dent,  of  London,  publish  this 
edition  in  England  for  the  Boston  firm, 
and  they  have  also  made  an  arrange- 
ment to  issue  an  English  edition  of 
Messrs.  Little,  Brown's  Sienkiewicz 
Polish  romances.  An  important  and 
unusually  interesting  art  romance,  from 
the  French  of  George  Sand,  will  soon 
be  published  by  this  house,  entitled 
T/re  Master  Mosaic-  Workers.  It  is  a  story 
of  Venice  in  the  time  of  Titian  and 
Tintoretto,  who  figure  prominently  in 
the  work.  Apart  from  the  vivid  and 
glowing  descriptions  which  it  gives  of 
St.  Mark's  and  the  art  tragedies  centred 
about  it,  the  story  itself  is  one  of  ex- 
quisite beauty  and  great  power, 
« 

Messrs.  Fleming  H.  Revell  and  Com- 
pany have  started  a  dainty  series  of 
booklets,  bound  in  delicate  leatherette 
boards,  with  illustrations.  The  Renais- 
sance Series,  as  it  is  called,  contains 
stories  by  Miss  Mary  E,  Wilkins,  Rosa 
Nouchette  Carey,  and  David  Lyall. 
Brother  Lawrence  and  The  Swiss  Guide, 
an  allegory,  by  Dr.  Parkhurst,  are  in- 
cluded in  this  series,  which  is  deserv- 
ing of  a  wide  circulation.  The  same 
firm  have  just  published  Mr.  Bok's 
"  Young  Man's  Book  for  Young  Men," 
with  the  finger-post  title,  Suecessward. 
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Two  notable  books  in  missionary  lit- 
erature are  about  to  issue  from  the  press 
of  Messrs,  Revell.  One  of  them  is  en- 
titled From  Far  Formosa,  and  from  the 
advance  sheets  which  we  have  seen  it 
appears  to  be  a  book  of  extraordinary 
interest  and  information.  Dr.  MacKay, 
who  for  twenty  years  has  been  a  mission- 
ary on  the  island  and  who  knows  Formotsa 
better  than  any  other  living  man,  is  able 
to  give  the  reading  world  that  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  of  life  in  Formosa 
which  the  China-Japan  War  has  made 
us  curious  to  learn,  but  which  for  the 
most  part  has  been  meagrely  attained 
for  lack  of  reliable  information.  Apart 
from  this,  the  record  of  Dr.  MacKay's 
work  will  stamp  him  as  a  hero  among 
missionary  pioneers,  and  the  book  will 
undoubtedly  take  a  foremost  place  in 
the  literature  of  the  subject.  The  other 
book  which  we  refer  to  is  an  account  of 
the  missionary  labours  in  China  of  John 
Livingston  Nevius,  written  by  his  wife. 
Both  these  books  are  profusely  illus- 
trated. 

Balzac's  popularity  would  seem  to  be 
on  the  increase,  judging  by  the  editions 
which  are  continually  surprising  us  by 
their  appearance.  There  are  at  least 
four  new  editions  on  the  market  this  au- 
tumn, and  now  we  learn  that  Messrs. 
Roberts  Brothers,  elated  with  the  suc- 
cess of  Miss  Wormeley's  translations, 
are  about  to  commence  operations  on  a 
sumptuous  edition,  crown  octavo,  uncut 
edges,  to  be  complete  in  forty  volumes 
aa4  limited  to  one  thousand  sets.  An- 
tique paper  will  be  used,  and  each  vol- 
ume will  contain  several  Goupil  gravures 
from  drawings  made  by  prominent 
French  artists  who  have  entered  on  the 
work  as  a  labour  of  love  for  the  great 
French  master.  This  undertaking  will 
involve  an  immense  expenditure,  but 
the  Messrs.  Roberts  are  confident  of 
success.  Thirty-five  out  of  the  forty 
twelvemo  volumes  of  Balzac,  translated 
l|y  Miss  Wormeley,  have  now  been  pub- 
lished ;  and  their  reception,  the  publish- 
"Ssay,  has  been  most  encouraging  and 
''tyond  their  sanguine  expectations. 


The  new  and  handsome  edition  of 
Henry  Kingsley's  novels  which  Messrs. 
Ward,  Lock  and  Bowden  are  exploiting 
lias  reached  this  month  its  twelfth  vol- 
Bme,  which  contains    The  Boy  in   Grey, 


and  Other  Stones.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  resuscitation  of  Kingsley's  work 
(which,  by  the  way,  has  always  been 
considered  by  the  first  critics  of  the  day 
to  be  superior  to  that  of  his  brother 
Charles)  should  be  meeting  with  success. 
Few  editors  in  London  are  so  keen  to 
scent  the  popular  taste  as  Mr,  Clement 
K.  Shorter,  who  edits  this  edition  of 
Kingsley.  An  added  attraction  in  the 
present  volume  is  the  biographical  sketch 
of  the  author  by  his  nephew,  Maurice 
Kingsley,  which  in  itself  makes  interest- 
ing reading,  and  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  biography  of  the  subject. 

The  author  of  that  remarkable  story. 
The  Housing  of  Mrs.    Toiler,    of  which 
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Mr.  Howells  speaks  highly,  has  attempt- 
ed a  unique  publication  for  children 
which  that  strikingly  original  designer, 
Miss  Ethel  Reed,  has  made  doubly  cap- 
tivating by  her  charming  designs,  one 
of  which  we  take  pleasure  in  reproduc- 
ing. The  Arabella  and  Araminta  Slories, 
by  Gertrude  Smith,  will  make  one  of 
the  most  irresistible  nonsense  books  for 
children  which  has  been  issued  for  a 
long  time.  Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins  has 
been  so  delighted  with  the  work  that 
she  has  taken  a  share  in  the  joy  of  its 
production  by  writing  an  introduction 
for  it.  Messrs.  Copeland  and  Day  are 
the  publishers,  which  is  a  guarantee  for 
the  picturesque  and  singular  attractive- 
ness of  the  bookmaking  expended  on 
this  curious  publication. 
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We  are  to  have  three  translated  works 
of  Max  Nordau's  very  soon  from  the 
press  of  Mr.  F.  Tennyson  Neely — name- 
ly, The  Farce  of  Feeling ;  or^  Deceitful 
Emotions^  a  comedy  of  sentiment  ;  T/ie 
Ailment  of  the  Century^  and  The  Right  to 
Lot'Cy  which  will  be  published  at  $1.50 
each.  The  same  firm  announce  The 
Land  of  Promise ^  by  Paul  Bourget,  to 
contain  fifteen  original  wood-engravings 
for  the  same  price.  The  King  in  Yel* 
lo^i\  by  Robert  Chambers,  published 
some  time  ago  by  Mr.  Neely,  has  just 
made  its  appearance  in  England,  where 
it  seems  to  be  meeting  with  cordial 
praise  from  the  critics.  The  saleable 
qualities  of  Captain  King's  work  is  well 
known,  so  that  it  is  not  wonderful  to 
see  his  Fort  Frayne  appear  in  a  sixth 
edition  already. 

A  battle  royal  is  raging  intermittently 
in  England  over  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  Mr.  William  Watson  as  a  poet.  The 
champions  of  Mr.  Watson's  greatness 
are  Mr.  Traill,  Mr.  Grant  Allen,  and 
especially  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton,  of  the 
Spectator^  all  of  whom  assert  his  right  to 
be  ranked  as  the  noblest  among  living 
English  poets,  and  who  greet  each  new 
product  of  his  Muse  with  a  chorus  of 
admiring  exultation.  On  the  other  side, 
the  advocatus  diaboli  is  the  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Review^  in  whose  columns  ap- 
pear blasts  of  lofty  scorn  under  such 
uncomplimentary  headings  as  **  Mr. 
William  Watson,  Minor  Poet."  The 
Revinv  sneers  at  his  pretence  of  classi- 
cal learning  ;  says  that  his  inspiration 
is  all  second-hand  ;  that  '*  his  genius 
is  not  vigorous,  full-blooded,  indepen- 
dent, but  feeble,  anaemic,  derivative," 
and  that  **  the  Spectator  s  praise  is  un- 
measured and  insane,  and  worthy  only 
of  the  uncritical  pen  of  a  reckless  log- 
roller  !" 

Thus  the  fight  goes  merrily  on  ,  and 
though  no  one  says  so,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  prize  of  battle  is  really  the  va- 
cant office  of  Poet  Laureate,  to  which 
Mr.  Watson's  friends  have  high  hopes 
that  he  will  succeed.  He  has  already 
won  official  recognition  in  the  recent 
grant  to  him  by  the  Government  of  an 
annual  pension  of  ;^ioo  ;  and  there  is 
good  reason  for  thinking  that  the  laurel 
crown  may  yet  be  his.  The  controversy 
is  undoubtedly  embittered  by  the  per- 
sonal  animus    of    the    Saturday  Review 


against  the  Spectator  ;  for  now  th; 
elections  are  over,  the  alliance  be 
the   two   is   relaxed,  and,   as   in 
other  political  friendships,  an  un 
ing  dislike  is  coming  to  the  surface 

Looking  at  the  whole  contest  fr 
impartial  American  standpoint,  wc 
that  as  a  purely  literary  questio 
Spectator  is  more  nearly  in  the  righ 
the  Saturday  Reine%v.  It  is  true  thi 
Watson  is  a  rather  bookish  poc 
that  his  most  splendid  similes  sn 
the  lamp  ;  that  he  sometimes  mi 
trochees  for  spondees  (as  who  do< 
in  writing  English  elegiacs  ?^,  an< 
there  is  little  or  no  passion  in  cv 
finest  work  ;  yet  when  all  has  beei 
he  is  still  a  writer  of  very  nobl 
stately  lines — a  poet  of  exception 
vation,  taste,  discretion,  and  m« 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  wh 
living  versifier  could  come  after  1 
son  without  suffering  from  the  coi 
son,  Mr.  Watson's  appointment  ai 
reate  would  be  received  every wher 
respect ;  and  this  is  surely  very 
and  unusual  praise. 

Here  are  some  of  his  recent  line 
justify  the  warmest  eulogy,  and 
give  a  very  excellent  idea  of  his  q 
when  at  his  best.  The  first  is  frc 
Hymn  to  the  Sea^  of  which  the  fin 
lude  appeared  in  The  Bookma 
June  : 

"  Man  that  is  galled  with  his  confines  a 

dened  yet  more  with  his  vastness. 
Born  too  great  for  his  ends,  never  at  pea 

his  goal  ; 
Man    whom     Fate,    his    victor,     magnai 

clement  in  triumph, 
Holds   as   a   captive   king,    mewed    in   a 

divine  : 
Wide  its  leagues  of  pleasance  and  ample 

view  its  windows  ; 
Airily  falls,  in  its  courts,  laughter  of  fo 

at  play  ; 
Nought,  when   the  harpers  are  harping,  u 

reminds  him  of  durance  ; 
None,  as  he  sits  at  the  feast,  whisper  Ca] 

name. 
But  would  he  parley  with  Silence,  withd: 

awhile  unattended. 
Forth   to   the   beckoning   world   'scape 

hour  and  be  free, 
Lo,  his  adventurous  fancy  coercing  at  01 

provoking. 
Rise  the  unscalable  walls  built  with  a  ^ 

the  prime  ; 
Lo,  immobile   as   statues,  with    pitiless   f 

iron. 
Armed  at  each  obstinate  gate  stand  the 

able  guards." 
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The  second  is  from  hi 
Mnnel  cm  England  : 


calm 


mblinif,  p 


Held  Asia's  richest  ji-nci  in  her  ]inliii  : 

And  with  unnumbered  istcs  barbaric  she 

Tbe  broad  hem  of  her  glistening  robt-  im|icfirled  ; 

Then  when   she   vround    her  arnis   about   the 

And  had  for  rassal  the  obsequious  sea." 


niHch-admired  As  Thk  Bookman  goes  to  press,  tlic 
daily  papers  arc  giving  currency  to  a 
report  cabled  from  London  to  the  effect 

',il«m''  ,^™iio.,.  that  Lord  Salishurv  lias  decided  to  ap- 
■'■  "     poi.it  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  to  the  vacant 

Laureateship.  It  is  devoutly  to  he  ln)ped 
that  this  rumour  is  untrue,  lest  the  Kng- 
lish-speakiiig  world  come  to  feel  that 
the    davs    of    Nahuni    Tate     have     re- 


ed. 
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ROMA    RECENTIORUM. 

Strange  blending  of  the  old  and  new, 

Of  all  that  men  have  thought  and  done, 
The  right,  the  wrong,  the  false,  the  true, 
The  past,  the  present,  all  in  one. 
Here  sleep  the  mighty  pagan  dead 

Where  now  stands  forth  the  crucifer, 
And  many  a  temple  rears  its  head 
To  tell  of  Christ  and  Jupiter. 


Where  once,  before  the  naked  Gaul, 

Rome's  infant  power  swayed  and  shook, 
Here  on  the  stately  Capitol 

Now  swarm  the  hordes  of  Mr.  Cook  ; 
While,  ganing  down  the  Sacred  Way 

By  hoary  Vesta's  ruined  wall, 
The  cockney  tourist  chirps  to-day 
His  ditty  of  the  music-hall. 
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Where  Claudia  mocked  the  rabble  rout 
And  laughed  its  helpless  rage  to  see, 
Now  giggles  as  she  flits  about 

Some  pert-faced  minx  from  Chicopee  ; 
And  where  great  Caesar  passed  in  state 

And  where  Catullus  kept  his  tryst, 
Now  potters  with  uncertain  gait 
The  blear-eyed  archaeologist. 

Here,  too,  one  time,  the  pallid  nuns 

Called  on  the  saints  with  timorous  trust, 
While  from  the  hills  the  ape-faced  Huns 
Grinned  with  the  joy  of  blood  and  lust. 
Now,  though  the  Roman  maids  no  more 

The  fierce  barbaric  host  expect, 
Their  hapless  city  quails  before 
The  modern  Hun — the  architect. 

Builder  and  tourist,  Hun  and  Gaul, 

Like  flies  in  some  stupendous  dome 
Flit  harmless  by  ;  not  one  nor  all 
Can  mar  thy  majesty,  O  Rome  ! 

They  come,  they  go,  they  pass  away. 

While  still  undimmed  thy  splendours  shine  ; 
To  them  belongs  the  fleeting  day. 
But  all  the  centuries  are  thine. 

To  see  at  dawn  the  hills  of  Rome 

Ablaze  with  gold  and  amethyst  ; 
To  watch  Saint  Peter's  distant  dome 
Swim  in  the  evening's  silver  mist — 
This  draws  aside  a  curtain  vast, 

And,  as  the  kingly  dead  appear, 
The  murmuring  pulses  of  the  past 
Reveal  the  heart  of  History  here  ; 

For  Age  transmuted  into  Youth 

Dwells  on  this  consecrated  spot  ; 
Here  speaks  from  God  the  voice  of  Truth, 
Here  dwells  the  Faith  that  changes  not. 
The  world's  desire,  the  nations'  dower, 

Find  here  their  one  eternal  home — 
Glory  and  grace  and  deathless  power. 
Blent  in  the  mighty  name  of  Rome  ! 

Ilarrx  Thurston  Peck. 
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LIVING   CRITICS. 

I, — William   Eknest  Henlev. 


To  appraise  a  living  writer  is  at  all 
times  a  diflicult  task.  His  proximity  is 
disconcerting,  and  the  very  rheums  and 
humours  of  the  age  which  has  fathered 
him  must  necessarily  obsess  the  presum- 
ing critic.     We  should  attain  a  little  per- 


spective ere  we  aspire  to  judgment  ;  and, 
even  so,  remoteness  argues  merely  a  dis- 
passionate desire  of  fair  play,  and  is  no 
warranty  for  a  sure  opinion.  The  in- 
congruity doubles  when  one  sets  forth 
to  criticise  a  critic,  and  to  reverse  or  en- 


dorse his  authoritative  verdicts,  Mr. 
Henley,  in  particular.  Is  no  person  for 
this  impertinence.  Though  it  is  as  a 
poet  he  has  the  highest  claim  upon  us 
now,  and  as  a  poet  he  will  take  rank 
hereafter ;  yet  he  has  certainly  made  a 
deeper  mark  upon  liis 
generation  as  a  critic 
than  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries. Mr.  Lang, 
who  once  reigned  para- 
mount, has  long  since 
discarded  his  influence, 
and  there  is  none  left 
to  dispute  Mr.  Henley's 
royalty.  To  few  did 
name  and  fame  come 
more  reluctantly.  It 
was  not,  indeed,  until 
the  foundation  of  the 
ScDts  Observer  that  he 
held  any  repute  except 
among  a  handful  ;  and 
even  at  the  present  mo- 
ment his  name  sounds 
unfamiliar  in  the  ears 
of  the  wide  public.  Yet 
he  is  beyond  question 
the  most  formidable 
presence  in  English  let- 
ters to-day,  I  am  not 
here  dealing  with  him 
as  a  poet,  but  merely  as 
a  critic  of  literature. 
As  such,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  his 
authoiity  has  slowly 
undermined  the  pres- 
tige of  the  middle  Vic- 
torian ideals .  In  a 
sense  he  is  the  founda- 
tion of  a  new  period. 
That  these  words  are 
none  too  extravagant  is 
proved  by  his  present 
position  as  the  arbiter 
of  a  distinct  school  uf 
one  who  is  no  novelist 
i  a  considerable  perform- 
ance, quite  apart  from  the  merits  of 
his  influence  ;  and  certainly  the  achieve- 
ment gives  him  a  right  to  very  seri- 
ous  consideration.      By   a    number  of 


fictioi 
himself  this 
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young  writers  he  is  regarded  with  the 
affection  and  reverence  that  a  high  priest 
might  claim.  He  has  ordered  for  them 
their  notions  of  art,  he  has  disciplined 
their  energies,  and  he  has  even  been 
able  to  impose  upon  them  frequently  the 
mannerisms  of  his  own  prose  style.  But 
the  limits  of  his  influence  are  not  set  even 
here.  His  ideals,  his  aspirations,  and 
his  code  have  penetrated  elsewhere,  and, 
if  we  consider  gravely,  are  even  now 
leavening  the  body  of  literary  thought 
outside  his  own  immediate  circle. 
The  history  of  a  movement  is  never  the 
history  of  one  man  ;  but  as  it  is  Mr. 
Henley  who  has  borne  the  brunt  of  the 
battle,  and  who  has  directed  the  strate- 
gies, it  is  to  him  that  the  credit  of  the 
revolution  is  largely  due.  Historians 
will  some  day  find  the  present  period  of 
English  literature  of  remarkable  inter- 
est, not  so  much  for  its  products,  as  for 
the  conversion  which  has  fallen  within 
the  last  twenty  years.  The  theory 
which  is  known  as  **  Art  for  Art's  sake" 
has  been  long  preached  to  deaf  ears,  but 
the  ears  are  opening,  and  in  whatever 
regard  it  is  held  by  lay  minds,  there 
seems  little  doubt  but  it  will  inspire  and 
persuade  the  writers  of  the  future.  The 
great  service  which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Hen- 
ley is  his  very  faithful  adherence  to  this 
creed.  He  has  consistently  fought  and 
suffered  for  it.  He  has  spread  the 
propaganda  through  every  available 
channel,  has  trumpeted  defiance  at  his 
opponents,  and  has  been,  of  a  truth,  the 
veritable  protagonist  of  this  cause. 

In  this  conflict  two  mental  properties 
have  served  him — the  one  an  absolute, 
even  an  arrogant  faith,  and  the  other  a 
reckless  courage.  These,  more  than  any 
other  characteristics,  as  I  conceive,  com- 
pose the  man's  individuality.  With  this 
individuality  he  has  been  able  to  fling 
his  influence  over  the  young  men  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  whether  per- 
sonally or  through  his  critical  writings. 
They  browsed  in  the  rank  pastures  of 
the  old  Scots  Observer^  and  came  fat  and 
full  to  the  market.  They  took  colour 
from  his  phrases,  and  he  pounded  into 
them  righteous  views  upon  literature, 
by  which  alone  they  might  be  saved. 
There  are  few  backsliders  in  the  faith 
even  after  these  several  years,  and  a 
heresy-hunt  amon^  them  would  be  fruit- 
less. For  the  insistence  of  the  man  is 
intense,  even  in  his  writings,  which 
might  well  have  suffered   from  the  dis- 


passion  of  cold  print.  If  you  would  esti- 
mate his  qualities  as  a  critic,  this  fever 
of  conviction  must  first  be  remembered. 
As  I  read  him,  his  spiritual  equipment 
for  the  task  is  both  elaborate  and  singu- 
lar. Soaked  to  his  marrow  in  the  litera- 
tures of  the  modern  world — English, 
French,  Spanish,  to  say  no  more — he  has 
rather  absorbed  them  than  they  have 
engrossed  him.  Outside  and  above  this 
gluttonous  digestion  is  something  wholly 
native  to  himself,  in  a  manner  insular, 
as  distinct  from  mere  Gallomania  as  Mr. 
Swinburne  is  distinct  from  De  Musset  or 
Burns  from  Beranger — something  para- 
mount and  specific,  the  actual  and  indi- 
vidual essence  of  the  man  himself.  In  all 
his  critical  writings  you  may  trace  this 
almost  barbaric  effrontery,  this  baresark 
arrogance  of  personality.  Mr.  Henley 
is  a  stark  man  in  all  his  professions,  and 
starkest  of  all  is  he  in  his  abundant  pas- 
sion for  life.  It  is  this  which  separates 
him  by  a  whole  class  from  the  other 
critics  of  his  time.  They  sound,  if  I 
may  say  so,  niminy-piminy  beside  his 
stout  voice.  Not  but  what  they  have 
principles  and  creeds  and  dogmas  to  hold 
by,  but  these  are  less  manifest,  are  not 
so  frankly  embraced,  and  derive  from 
later  ascendants.  The  combination  of 
so  primary  a  religion  with  such  remark- 
able powers  of  mind  is  striking  enough 
to  arrest  attention.  The  force  and  the 
sheer  strength  in  Mr.  Kipling  I  take  to 
have  captured  Mr.  Henley's  sympathies 
on  the  one  hand  ;  while  it  is  perhaps 
most  of  all  the  extreme  artistic  address 
which  Mr.  Stevenson  brought  to  his 
work  which  attracted  his  collaborator  in 
another  instance.  Finally,  and  to  add 
a  further  incongruity,  his  appreciation 
is  extended  to  work  which  is  merely  fan- 
tastic and  insubstantial,  oftentimes  the 
wildest  imaginings  of  the  Keltic  mind. 
On  the  other  hand,  and  to  round  this 
inadequate  picture  as  well  as  may  be, 
such  work  as  Mr.  Howells  and  his  fel- 
lows expend  their  lives  upon,  is  wholl)' 
antipathetic  to  him,  as  a  dozen  articles 
may  witness.  It  is  the  accidents  of  pas- 
sion, the  natural  phenomena  of  an  unre- 
strained life — whether  in  act  or  emotion 
— that  draw  him.  For  weakness  he  has 
no  mercy  ;  an  old  maid's  version  of  life 
is  to  him  for  a  jest  ;  a  translation  of 
human  energy  into  the  mild  byeways 
and  stagnant  currents  he  can  scarcely 
credit.  Herein,  as  it  seems  to  me,  lies 
perhaps    his     great    defect.     His    own 
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theory  is  so  tenaciously  held,  so  vehe- 
mently defended,  and  so  aggressively 
obtruded,  that  he  has  no  room  to  olTer 
further  hospitality.  But  at  the  same 
time  it  must  be  remembered  that  that 
theory  is  peculiarly  wide  and  generous. 
The  egoism  of  his  faith  may  be  staunch 
and  even  bigoted,  but  that  faith  is  quite 
catholic.  Metaphors  and  similes  make 
but  a  cumbrous  comparison  ;  yet  in  a 
certain  way  Mr.  Henley's  critical  insight 
recalls  the  flare  of  an  electric  light. 
There  are  queer  patches  of  blackness 
outside  the  path  of  the  illumination, 
passages  of  darkness  along  the  angles  ; 
but  within  these  confines  the  white  light 
cuts  its  way  rudely,  sharply,  and  with 
pitiless  severity.  Along  the  sphere  of 
the  irradiation  the  white  flare  is  merci- 
less in  its  scrutiny  ;  every  fault  and  flaw 
is  picked  out  as  by  magic,  every  virtue 
is  assigned  its  value.  For  sheer  illu- 
mination of  insight  within  these  broad 
boundaries  Mr.  Henley,  so  far  as  I  know, 
has  no  peer  alive.  It  is  true  that  the 
strong  hold  he  has  upon  his  primary  in- 
stincts sometimes  deranges  the  propor- 
tion of  his  judgments — as  when,  for 
example,  he  is  unjust  to  Thackeray 
for  being  too  little  of  a  man  and  too 
fond  of  tea-party  fiction  ;  but,  contrari- 
wise, his  appreciations  are  the  surer  and 
the  more  generous  when  they  are  be- 
stowed. 

With  this  strong  devotion  to  the  litera- 
ture of  fundamental  human  nature  go 
also  other  predilections,  hardly  less 
strong.  He  loves  gaiety,  he  is  en- 
amoured of  a  paradox,  and  he  will  for- 
give a  great  deal  for  nervous,  strenuous 
English.  These  prepossessions  are  ex- 
hibited in  his  own  prose  style.  Just  as 
he  bears  too  hardly  upon  the  foibles  of 
Thackeray,  so,  too,  he  exalts  Disraeli, 
the  novelist,  considerably  above  his 
proper  place.  The  reason  is  obvious. 
He  loves  a  trickster  ;  the  picaresque 
amuses  him  ;  and  the  gaiety,  the  inso- 
lence, the  bonhomie  of  that  Oriental  mind 
touch  him  to  tenderness  ;  so  much  so 
that  he  can  even  pardon  Disraeli's  terri- 
ble English,  passing  it  over  with  a  sar- 
donic  grimace.     And    tliis   very  human 


frailty,  this  friendly  indulgence  for  the 
personality  of  the  writer  rather  than  a 
ruthless  judgment  upon  his  writing,  is 
perhaps  another  small  flaw  in  Mr.  Hen- 
ley, the   critic.     But   again   the  gaiety, 
the   fierce    intellectual  zest   which  may 
lead  him  into  such  an  error,  amply  com- 
pensates by  sharper   and    broader  dis- 
criminations elsewhere.     The  lapses,  in 
fine,  are   trivial,  the  performance  as  a 
whole  is  remarkable.    I  know  few  things 
as  fine  in  modern  critical  writings  as  a 
score  of  passages  which  I  might  pick  out 
of  Vi(nvs  and  Re-views^  those  fragments 
*'  recovered   from   the   shot  rubbish  of 
some    fourteen    years    of    journalism." 
Here  is  no  place  for  quotation,  nor  am 
I  concerned,  in  this  brief  appreciation, 
with   Mr.    Henley's   English  style  ;  but 
the     mastery    of    words,     the    flow    of 
thought,    the    wit,    the    ingenuity,    the 
extraordinary  insight,   and    the  admir- 
able knowledge  displayed  in  that  slen- 
der  volume,   are   for   remembrance   al- 
ways.    And  not  the  least  notable  of  his 
characteristics  is  his  extensive  learning. 
I  should  judge  that  he  never  lost  an  im- 
pression, and  it  is  certain  that  an  author, 
once  read,  is  ticketed  and  docketed,  and 
relegated  for  ever  to  his  position  in  Mr. 
Henley's  mind.     His  memory  is  a  liter- 
ary dictionary  in  which  he  turns  to  the 
proper  page  on  the  instant,  and  if  he  errs 
at  all,  the  error  is  never  one  of  fact,  or 
even  of  inference,  but  rather  of  preju- 
dice.    The    rampant    assurance   of    his 
mind  and   his  superb  autocracy  consist 
strangely  with  a  perfect  delicacy  of  de- 
tail.    He  has  eyes  for  the  rarest  touch, 
and  his  fidelity  is  conscientiously  scru- 
pulous.    There  is  no  man    to-day  that 
has  a  better  or  a  sounder  lover  of  let- 
ters ;  and  there  is  no  man  to  whom  mod- 
ern literature  owes  so  huge  a  debt.    For 
the  most  of  critics  write  very  pleasantly, 
and  maybe  very  justly.     We  have  many 
Mr.  Birrells  with  us.    But  their  criticism 
is    no    more   than   ink  and   paper,  ver}' 
amiable  to  read.     Mr.  Henley's  qualifi- 
cations   lie   deeper.     He   has   not   only 
written  ;  he  has  educated. 

y/.  B,  Marriott  Watson, 
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C.  F.  Keary's  '*  A  Wandkkkr." 


Among  comparatively  recent  books 
that  have  been  neglected — undeservedly 
so,  that  is — is  to  be  counted  Mr.  C.  F. 
Keary's  A  Wanderer ^  published  in  1888. 
The  writer  chose  for  himself  in  this  his 
first  excursion  into  a  region  outside  that 
of  history  or  antiquarianism  the  pseu- 
donym of  H.  Ogram  Matuce  which,  I 
understand,  is  in  some  twisted  way  the 
Greek  for  a  clerk.  Thus  the  critics  have 
no  chance  of  recognising  the  author  of  a 
book  on  Primitive  Belief  and  of  another 
on  The  Dawn  of  History^  and  the  modest 
little  volume  in  dull  red  cover  was  over- 
looked. But  though  he  has  since  writ- 
ten a  couple  of  clever  novels,  and  is,  I 
see,  about  to  venture  a  third,  he  has,  in 
my  opinion,  done  nothing  better  than 
this  first  of  his  books  that  had  any  lean- 
ing towards  fiction.  There  is  a  certain 
likeness  to  Heine  in  his  cast  of  mind, 
still  more  perhaps  to  Jean  Paul,  and  fic- 
tion, as  we  usually  understand  the  word, 
A  IVanderer  can  hardly  be  called.  It  is 
rather  a  series  of  connected  impressions 
and  "  travel  pictures,*'  but  so  real  are 
they,  so  vivid,  and  yet  so  restrained,  that 
the  reader  has  while  he  reads  a  strange 
sense  of  movement,  of  being  carried  for- 
ward, not  physically  only,  but  spiritu- 
ally, as  his  companion  takes  him  by  the 
arm  in  a  manner  that  is  dreamy  rather 
than  familiar,  and  points  out  the  land- 
marks by  the  way.  They  are  landmarks 
of  thought  as  well  as  of  space,  and  such 
as  those  only  with  souls  to  understand 
are  likely  to  take  pause  before  and  be 
thankful.  Nominally  the  book  is  the 
account  of  a  year's  wandering  in  the  life 
of  an  emancipated  clerk  ;  but  as  the  wri- 
ter himself  says  at  the  end,  **  A  year  may 
be  an  epitome  of  life  ;  and  one  man's 
life  of  the  life  of  all  the,  race." 

Almost  everywhere  the  personal  ele- 
ment is  preserved,  but  it  is  never  ob- 
truded. The  writer  tells  you  of  the 
books  he  carried  with  him  as  travelling 
companions,  and  how  his  own  experi- 
ences fitted  him  to  receive  the  lessons 
they  had  to  give.  This  passage,  for  in- 
stance, both  garners  up  the  experiences 
of  many  months  spent  in  walking 
through  Germany,  and  serves  as  intro- 


duction to  what  he  is  gt^ing  tu  say  about 
Faust  : 

*'  Markets  :  f>ld  women  sitting  round  behind  their 
fruit-baskets  in  the  wide,  paved  market-place  ;  or 
those  stand  markets  where  the  fisher-folk  move 
about  among  their  stalls,  and  country  people  ex- 
pose their  wares  from  barges  in  the  water  ;  barns, 
with  open  door  behind,  through  which  a  patch  of 
sunlight  falls  upon  the  heaped-up  golden  corn, 
and  the  dusky  figures  of  the  threshers  stand  out 
against  it ;  people  jogging  to  the  town  with  their 
pigs  and  their  fowls  ;  or  goose-boys  and  goose- 
girls  driving  their  flocks  into  the  stubble  fields  ; 
men  reaping  or  sowing  ;  the  light  of  a  window 
shining  through  leaves  :  a  world  is  in  all  these 
things.  Sights  such  as  these  belong  more  to 
humanity  as  a  whrilc — or  seem  to  do  so — than  the 
sights  I  had  been  used  to  in  my  former  life.  Our 
country  life  even,  with  its  gigs,  its  dogcarts  and 
smart  grooms,  its  stud  horses  come  out  for  exer- 
cise, iis  shooting  parties,  is  not  so  siniple  and 
human." 

These  sights,  Mr.  Keary  says,  formed 
for  him  a  vision  of  life,  and  '*  it  was 
only  because  my  mind  had  been  steeped 
therein  that  I  could  understand  the  poem 
[the  second  part  of  Faust\  that  1  was 
reading." 

Elsewhere  he  describes  how  the  visions 
of  Dante  come  upon  you  when  you  steal 
at  twilight  into  some  old  cathedral. 
**  Within  was  a  lighted  altar  and  deep 
shadows  all  round.  Far  away  like  a  star 
shone  a  single  lamp  before  tlie  image  of 
Our  Lady."  Hut  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  there  is  any  trace  of  rhetoric 
or  straining  after  effect.  The  style  is 
throughout  singularly  even  and,  if  any- 
thing, rather  too  restrained. 

Once  he  passes  the  boundary  into  pure 
fiction.     This  is  in  the  story  of  a  certain 

D a  rat^ — one    who  all  his   life  has 

been  dreaming  of  future  triumphs  in  lit- 
erature and  in  life,  and  who  sinks  into 
his  last  sleep  with  the  suppressed  mur- 
mur of  the  world's  applause  ringing  in 
his  fancies. 

'*  There  was  a  murmur  indeed  not  far  from 
his  ears  It  was  the  murmur  of  the  waves  which 
had  been  creeping  closer  and  closer  as  he  sank 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  heavy  opium  sleep. 
Did  they  wish  to  hear  what  he  was  thinking  about, 
or  to  let  him  know  that  all  nature  did  not  hold  so 
much  aloof  from  him  as  the  world  had  done  ? 
They  drew  nearer  an«l  nearer  ;  they  kissed  his 
hands  and  withered  cheeks,  and  rippled  in  his 
hair.      Thev    lifted   his  hat  from   his   head  o^tvd 
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passed  it  from  one  to  another,  yet  gently  withal, 
though  it  was  but  a  poor  napless  thing  ;  and  then, 
with  a  sort  of  respectful  impertinence  they  lifted 
up  the  lappets  of  his  coat  and  peered  into  his 
pockets.  And  at  last  they  passed  over  him  alto- 
gether, and  ran  higher  up  the  beach,   until  some 

larger  waves  came  and  lifted   D up  on  their 

shoulders — and  yet  he  never  awoke. 

"  A  bell  began  to  toll  from  the  distant  village, 
sending  faint  echoes  across  the  bay.  More  lights 
came  out  under  the  mountain,  and  a  large  planet 
rose  from  behind  it  and  looked  brightly  over  the 

water  towards  poor  D ,   whom  the  changeful 

tide,  finding,  I  suppose,  that  the  dreams  and 
hopes  and  sorrows  had  gone  clean  out  of  him, 
left  presently  upon  a  ridge  of  sand,  where  twice  a 
day  it  throws  a  multitude  of  other  shells  which  it 
has  unkindly  torn  from  their  quiet  beds  below." 

These  quotations  alone  would,  I  think, 
show  that  A  Wanderer  is  a  remarkable 
book,  a  book  to  be  read  and  thought 
over,  to  be  kept  and  not  borrowed.     It 


is  subtle  and,  above  all,  restful.  Mr. 
Keary  has  evidently  put  much  of  his 
heart  and  soul  into  this  record  of  days 
which,  if  they  were  not  wholly  happy, 
he  would  not  for  worlds  forget.  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  who  read  the  book  by 
chance,  without  knowing  who  was  its 
author,  was  so  much  struck  by  it  that 
he  referred  to  it  again  and  again,  and 
had  some  intention  of  reviewing  it  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  But  it  was  a 
busy  time  with  him,  and  perhaps  he  did 
not  come  upon  a  quiet  hour  in  which  it 
occurred  to  him  to  do  it  :  anyhow,  A 
Wanderer  found  its  way  to  his  shelves, 
and  to  the  shelves  of  a  few  others  who 
were  struck  by  it,  and  stayed  there- 
neglected. 

Mrs,  W,  K,  Clifford. 


WHEN    WILLIAM    SHAKESPEARE  WROTE    HIS  PLAYS. 

Methinks  it  was  a  merry  scene. 

This  London  Town  of  long  ago  ; 
The  chaste  Elizabeth  was  queen 

(Who  caused  her  cousin's  blood  to  flow)  ; 

The  courtier  sought  his  wit  to  show. 
And  voiced  his  artificial  lays  ; 

The  Thames  was  mightier  than  the  Po — 
When  William  Shakespeare  wrote  his  plays. 

The  lasses  were  alert,  I  ween. 

In  sparkled  gaud  and  ribboned  bow, 
To  greet  the  lads  upon  the  green 

And  to  the  fiddle  trip  the  toe  ; 

Proud  dames  were  wont  the  dice  to  throw  ; 
Perchance  the  plotter  got  the  praise  ; 

The  fawning  friend  was  oft  the  foe — 
When  William  Shakespeare  wrote  his  plays. 

The  query  of  the  world  has  been, 

Was  William's  manner  quick  or  slow  ? 
His  doubtful  face,  was  it  serene — 

Or  flashed  with  introspective  glow  ? 

Alack  !  of  him  we  little  know. 
And  of  that  little  most  is  haze. 

Did  other  bards  the  palm  bestow — 
When  William  Shakespeare  wrote  his  plays  ? 


ENVOY. 


Ah,  passing  old  shall  England  grow 
Ere  such  great  poets  walk  her  ways 

As  in  the  stately  times,  I  trow. 

When  William  Shakespeare  wrote  his  plays  ! 


A,  T,  Schuman. 
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MR.    DANA   ON   JOURNALISM. 


Mr.  Charles  A.  Dana  is  undoubted- 
ly the  most  conspicuous  exponent  of 
American  journalism  to-day  ;  it  is  per- 
haps not  too  much  to  assert  tliat  he  is 
the  most  interesting  figure  that  the  de- 
velopment of  journalism  has  yet  pro- 
duced. We  have,  Of  course,  no  opinion 
to  express  in  these  columns  of  the  vari- 
ous causes  that  he  has  championed,  of 
the  views  that  he  has  at  any  time  ex- 
pressed, or  of  his  motives,  his  consis- 
tency, and  his  intellectual  sincerity  ;  but 
regarded  solely  as  a  writer  for  the  mil- 
lion and  as  a  moulder  of  public  senti- 
ment, his  work  deserves  the  most  seri- 
ous and  thoughtful  consideration. 

Mr.  Dana's  equipment  for  the  edito- 
rial profession  is  as  unique  as  is  his  per- 
sonality. Receiving  while  a  young  man 
the  thorough  classical  training  that  was 
long  one  of  the  most  noble  traditions  of 
New  England,  his  early  associations  lay 
among  the  literary  patricians  of  his  gen- 
eration, whose  intimacies  he  shared,  so 
that  he  was  enrolled  in  that  high-mind- 
ed if  unpractical  group  who  made  the 
historic  failure  at  Brook  Farm.  Haw- 
thorne, Curtis,  Channing,  Ripley,  Al- 
cott,  and  Margaret  Fuller  were  his  per- 
sonal friends,  among  whom,  however, 
he  maintained,  as  he  has  always  done, 
his  own  distinctive  individuality  un- 
changed. From  Horace  Greeley,  a  man 
of  a  very  different  training  and  men- 
tality, he  also  received  many  practical 
lessons  during  their  association  upon 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 
Tribune — an  association  that  was  broken 
because  Mr.  Dana  refused  to  subordi- 
nate his  own  views  to  the  vacillating 
policy  of  his  chief.  As  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War,  in  the  most  fearful  period  of 
the  great  civil  contest,  he  developed  his 
executive  talent  and  got  the  training  of 
a  man  of  affairs  at  a  time  when  human 
character  was  tested  as  in  the  white 
heat  of  a  furnace.  His  later  years  have 
been  spent  at  the  head  of  a  great  jour- 
nal, with  digressions  into  pure  literature 
and  encyclopaedic  research  ;  while  the 
most  extensive  foreign  travel  and  om- 
nivorous reading  have  both  eliminated 
every  trace  of  provincialism  from  his 
mind  and  stored  it  with  the  literary 
treasures  of  thirty  centuries. 


In  the  case  of  many  another  man  this 
training,  while  it  would  have  made  him 
powerful  in  many  spheres  of  intellectual 
activity,  would  also  have  made  him  quite 
impossible  as  a  journalist.  Convention- 
ality would  have  fettered  him  too  heavily 
to  allow  him  to  keep  step  with  the  march 
of  the  popular  mind  ;  his  culture  would 
have  stood  as  a  thin,  impenetrable  wall 
between  him  and  the  great  unlettered 
public.  And  it  is  just  here  that  Mr. 
Dana  seems  to  us  so  utterly  unique  as 
to  make  it  unlikely  that  he  will  ever  find 
a  real  successor.  Other  men  will  be 
as  widely  read  as  he  and  as  cultured  ; 
others,  again,  will  be  as  individual  and 
racy  ;  but  we  can  scarcely  expect  to 
find  again  the  culture  and  the  experi- 
ence and  the  rarely  humorous  orig- 
inality all  assimilated  and  blended  to- 
gether in  the  mentality  of  a  single  man. 

Mr.  Dana's  long  life  makes  him,  in  • 
fact,  a  link  between  two  schools  of  jour- 
nalism. His  own  career  began  in  the 
intensely  personal  period  of  American 
newspaper  evolution — the  period  whose  • 
worst  features  have  been  mercilessly 
photographed  for  us  in  the  pages  of 
Martin  Chuzzlnvit,  Colonel  Diver  and 
Jefferson  Brick  were  living  realities  in 
those  days  when  foul  epithets  and  hid-« 
eous  slander  filled  the  columns  of  even 
the  greatest  journals,  and  when  editors 
were  lashed  in  the  street,  only  to  record 
their  own  disgrace  as  affording  welcome 
materials  for  a  new  sensation.  Mr. 
Greeley,  with  all  his  undeniable  gifts, 
was  only  a  glorified  specimen  of  this  type 
of  editor.  A  man  without  any  scholas- 
tic training,  with  a  gigantic  contempt 
for  the  graces  of  life,  and  with  a  total 
lack  of  the  dignified  restraint  that  is 
often  the  most  effective  element  in  con- 
troversial writing,  he  threw  himself  upon 
his  newspaper  opponents  like  a  wild 
beast,  so  that  the  columns  of  the  Tribune 
often  recalled  to  those  who  knew  him 
well  the  profane  yells  and  violent  dia- 
tribes that  sometimes  made  his  editorial 
chamber  resemble  the  lair  of  a  hyena. 

In  these  days  we  are  getting  every 
day  farther  and  farther  away  from  the 
traditions  of  Greeley,  and  the  elder  Ben- 
nett, and  Prentice,  and  Webb  ;  while  the 
example  set  even  in  those  early  years 
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by  men  like  William   Cullen  Bryant  is 
now   becoming  the  rule    in    the    newer 

•  journalism.  Personality  in  its  extreme 
forms  is  now  generally  relegated  to  the 
newspapers  of  the  Far  West,  and  for 
the  readers  of  the  East  it  has  reached  the 
stage  of  burlesque  in  such  imaginary 
creations  as   the  Arizona  Kicker.      Mr. 

•  Dana's  own  urbanity  never  allows  him 
to  go  the  lengths  of  many  of  his  early 
contemporaries,  yet  his  journalistic 
methods  have,  nevertheless,  been  strong- 
ly influenced  by  the  older  license,  pre- 
serving much  of  its  irreverence  and 
directness,  and  stopping  short  only  at 
the  threshold  of  private  life.  His  ret- 
icence is  only  relative,  and  to  a  foreign 
journalist  the  columns  of  the  Sun  would 
still  appear  appallingly  personal  ;  yet 
compared  with  the  freedom  of  speech 
that  prevailed  fifty  years  ago,  certain 
definite  limitations  are  always  plainly 

•  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  Dana  is  by  nature  and  by  choice 
a  free  lance — a  -sort  of  Ishmael  of  jour- 
•  nalism.  It  delights  him  to  be  in  oppo- 
sition, and  perhaps  most  of  all  to  lead  a 
forlorn  hope,  dashing  gallantly  amid 
the  smoke  of  conflict  at  the  breastwork 
of  some  doughty  foe.  His  resources  of 
controversy  are  absolutely  unlimited, 
and  to  him  is  always  applicable  the 
great  line  of  Lucan,  that  while  the  suc- 
cessful cause  may  please  the  gods,  the 
cause  that  is  lost  is  the  one  that  pleases 
Cato.  One  could  almost  imagine  that 
hard  as  he  fought  for  the  election  of 
Mr.  Tilden,  for  instance,  he  must  still 
have  felt  a  secret  joy,  a  sort  of  profes- 
sional joy,  so  to  speak,  at  his  defeat, 
since  it  gave  so  magnificent  an  occasion 
for  the  display  of  Mr.  Dana's  peculiar 
talents  in  the  four  years'  battle  that  he 
waged  against  the  administration  of 
President  Hayes.  The  unceasing  stream 
of  invective  that  he  poured  out  upon 
that  unfortunate  official,  the  Rabelaisian 
ridicule  with  which  he  overwhelmed 
him,  the  perfectly  marvellous  ingenuity 
that  he  displayed  in  turning  every  move 
of  the  administration  into  contempt, 
have  absolutely  no  parallel  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  journalism  ;  and  his 
success  is  seen  in  the  undoubted  fact 
that  at  last  even  the  Republicans  them- 
selves felt  no  pride  in  their  victory,  but 
spoke  and  acted,  even  publicly  and  ofti- 
cially,  in  an  almost  apologetic  fashion. 
It  is  at  this  late  day  permissible  to  say, 
without  treading  on  the  forbidden  field 


of  politics,  that  practically  all  Ameri- 
cans have  come  to  recognise  the  upright- 
ness, purity,  and  dignity  of  Mr.  Hayes's 
rule,  and  to  regard  it  as  a  most  salutary 
contrast  to  the  scandalous  record  of  the 
second  administration  of  President 
Grant  ;  but  such  was  the  power  of  Mr. 
Dana's  invective  that,  at  the  time,  all 
this  was  scarcely  evident  even  to  Mr. 
Hayes's  party  friends,  so  searching, 
overpowering,  and  irresistible  were  the 
newspaper  assaults  upon  the  President 
at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Dana  and  his  fol- 
lowers. 

His  controversies  with  private  individ- 
uals have  been  equally  remarkable,  and 
the  whole  country  wakes  up  with  an  ex- 
pectant air  whenever  it  becomes  known 
that  he  has  girded  up  his  loins  for  another 
fight.     His  methods  of  attack  are  his 
own  and  quite  inimitable,  for  they  are, 
from    their   nature,    unanswerable.      A 
Western  editor   offends   him,   and    Mr. 
Dana  at  once  dubs  him  a  **  hebetudinous 
crank."      Now    **  hebetudinous"    is    a 
word  of  which  probably  few  of  the  read- 
ers of  the  Sun  have  ever  heard,  and  it 
attracts  attention  and  curiosity  at  once. 
Mr.    Dana    then    follows    up    his    first 
stroke  by  a  series  of  articles  on  hebe- 
tudinosity,    and   on    the    psychological 
effect  of  hebetudinosity  on  the  **  intel- 
lectuals," with  illustrations  drawn  from 
the  writings  of  the  editor  in  question. 
Showers    of    paragraphs,     squibs,    and 
semi-serious   observations   coruscate  in 
the  Suns  columns  every  day  for  weeks, 
until  from   the  Atlantic  to  the   Pacific 
the  hebetudinosity  of  the  unfortunate 
victim  is  a  household  word.     Another 
editor  in  Cincinnati  becomes  involved  in 
a  similar  contest,  and  Mr.  Dana  takes 
an  entirely  different  line.     He  gravely 
dubs  his  opponent  "  Deacon,"  and  de- 
scribes him   feelingly  as  a  truly  good 
man,  but  one  who  is  unfortunately  un- 
der  the    control    of    wicked    partners, 
who  use  him  as  a  cloak  for  their  evil 
deeds.     The  Sun  then  teems  with  specu- 
lations  as  to  the  personality  of  those 
wicked  men  and  the  nature  of  the  power 
they  exert  over  the  Deacon.     Mr.  Dana 
pretends  to  think  that  one  of  them  is 
descended   from   Kidd  the   pirate,   and 
long  and  serious  discussions  ensue  on 
this  point,  coupled  all  the  while   with 
respectful  and  plaintive  regrets  over  the 
baleful  influences  of  the  nefarious  pair, 
and  an  undercurrent  of  respectful  sym- 
pathy with  the  afflictions  of  the  truly 
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good  man  whose  reputation  they  arc 
destroying.  By  this  time  the  whole 
country  is  in  a.  broad  grin,  and  there  is 
nothing  left  for  the  "  Deacon"  to  do 
but  to  withdraw  from  the  contest  with 
as  good  a  face  as  he  can.  Still  another 
opponent  Mr.  Diina  imagines  to  be  con- 

dacious,  but  to  be 
struggling  hard 
against  his  infir- 
mity with  varying 
success.  The  Sai: 
daily  chronicles 
the  progress  of  the 
struggle,  and 
gives  readings 
from  an   "  aletho- 

Mr.  Dana  sup- 
poses to  be  used 
by  his  adversary 
to  record  his 
lapses  from  the 
truth.  These  are 
a  few  of  many  ex- 
amples that  might 
be  cited  to  illus- 
trate the  variety 
and  play  of  a 
singularly  original 
imagination, 
which  is  seen  not 
only  in  his  contro- 
versies, but  in 
everything  that 
comes  from  his 
pen. 

In  his  serious 
writing  there  is 
the  same  fertility, 
and  here  is  dis- 
played also  his 
consummate  mas- 
tery of  the  English 
language,  with  all 
its  manifold  re- 
sources ;  for  he  in- 
variably and  in- 
stinctively selects  exactly  the  right  word, 
the  most  eSective  phrase,  the  most  terse 
and  nervous  form  of  sentence.  Ilis  vo- 
cabulary is  worthy  of  long  and  serious 
study,  for  it  is  the  vocabulary  of  one 
who  has  at  command  the  whole  range 
of  our  native  speech,  from  the  stately 
English  of  the  Elizabethans  and  the 
elegancies  of  the  Addisonian  writers 
down  to  the  quaint  and  forcible  pro- 
vincialisms of   New    England   and   the 


latest  bit  of  modern  slang.  No  one  has 
a  keener  sense  of  word-values,  and  no 
one  is  fonder  of  reviving  some  good  old 
word  that  has  long  been  obsolete,  but 
for  which  our  present  vocabulary  has 
no  good  equivalent.  Nothing  gives 
him   more  delight  than   to   use  one  of 


these  long-forgotten  terms,  and  then  to 
have  some  rash  correspondent  take  hiui 
to  task  for  it,  whereupon  Mr.  Dana 
will  point  out  in  his  columns  that  the 
word  in  question  can  he  found  un  such 
and  such  a  page  of  Skelton  or  Richard 
Hooker.     With   native    American    coin- 


ages 
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all  English-speaking  peoples.  His  lin-. 
guistic  arsenal  is,  in  fact,  supplied  with 
weapons  forged  in  every  land  and  every 
age  ;  and  he  will  smash  an  adversary 
with  an  Homeric  battle  axe  or  riddle 
his  defences  with  a  modern  rapid-fire 
gun  with  equal  readiness  and  dex- 
terity. It  is,  in  reality,  only  those  as 
widely  read  as  Mr.  Dana  himself  who 
can  thoroughly  appreciate  to  the  full 
his  remarkable  stylistic  resources  ;  and 
in  his  most  spontaneous  and  apparently 
frivolous  productions,  the  scholar  will 
find  with  a  delighted  recognition  a  thou- 
sand subtle  echoes  and  suggestions  of 
the  world's  great  classics.  To  give  a 
concrete  example,  it  was  only  the  other 
day,  on  the  eve  of  the  Cornell  contest 
at  Henley,  that  the  Sun  gave  utterance 
to  a  sort  of  prose  dithyramb  of  exhorta- 
tion to  the  Ithacan  crew,  couched  in 
the  drollest  vein  of  comic  rhapsody,  and 
crackling  with  modern  slang.  Every 
one,  except  perhaps  some  stray  Philis- 
tines, read  it  with  delight  ;  yet  unless  a 
person  were  familiar  with  the  Homeric 
Hymns  much  of  its  subtle  vein  of  parody 
would  be  absolutely  lost  to  him. 

Most  striking  of  all  is  the  immense 
vitality  and  vivacity  of  his  writing.  An 
inexhaustible  spirit  of  fun,  tricksy, 
mocking,  and  effervescent,  runs  through 
all  his  work  and  impregnates  it  with  an 
almost  boyish  y<^/>  de  vivre.  This  prone- 
ness  to  levity  is  to  many  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  writer.  An  English  journal- 
ist's hair  would  fairly  stand  on  end  over 
some  of  the  things  that  appear  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  Mr.  Dana's  news- 
paper— at  the  unfailing  jest,  the  gleam 
of  humour  thrown  upon  even  the  most 
serious  things  of  life,  at  the  spirit  which 
sees  fun  in  everj-thing  from  a  theologi- 
cal controversy  down  to  the  consular  re- 
ports. It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  no 
such  editorials  could  ever  appear  in  any 
but  an  American  newspaper  ;  yet  this  is 
the  ver}'  cream  of  the  whole  matter.  It 
is  precisely  in  these  things  that  Mr. 
Dana  is  so  typically  American  ;  and  the 
whole  temperament  that  has  been  here 
so  imperfectly  described  is  the  faithful 
and  accurate  embodiment  of  our  nation- 
al spirit,  of  the  spirit  of  modern  Ameri- 
ca, in  all  its  humorous  levity,  its  quick 
assimilation,  its  irreverence  and  audac- 
ity, and  at  the  same  time  with  all  its  un- 
derlying fund  of  real  earnestness  and 
energy  and  power. 

These  considerations  give  especial  in- 


terest to  a  little  volume  that  has  lately 
issued  from  the  press  of  the  Appletons,* 
containing  the  text  of  three  lectures  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Dana  on  the  subject  of 
newspaper-making.  The  first  was  given 
before  the  Wisconsin  Editorial  Associ- 
ation, at  Milwaukee,  and  treats  of  **  The 
Modern  American  Newspaper;"  the 
second  was  delivered  to  the  students  of 
Union  College,  and  has  to  do  with  **  The 
Profession  of  Journalism  ;'*  and  the 
third  was  prepared  for  the  celebration 
of  Founder's  Day  at  Cornell  University, 
and  has  for  its  subject  **  The  Making  of 
a  Newspaper  Man."  In  them  all  Mr. 
Dana  is  at  his  best  in  both  style  and 
manner — lucid,  easy,  speaking  directly 
to  the  point,  with  a  delightful  fund  of 
anecdote  and  illustration  ;  while  the 
genial  urbanity  of  his  tone  charms  one 
like  the  sunshine  of  a  summer  morning. 
He  tells  of  the  details  of  newspaper- 
making,  of  the  mechanical  processes, 
the  press-work,  the  illustrating,  of  the 
manner  of  man  who  is  best  adapted  to 
succeed,  of  the  preliminary  training  that 
is  most  practical,  of  the  ethics  of  the 
profession,  and  speaks  also  of  the  ideals 
that  a  journalist  should  cherish. 

It  is  rather  as  casting  light  on  Mr. 
Dana's  own  opinions  than  for  any  really 
practical  end  that  one  reads  these  inter- 
esting lectures.  Mr.  Dana  himself  has 
a  healthy  contempt  for  the  notion  that 
successful  journalism  can  be  taught  by 
rule  and  precept,  rather  than  by  nature 
herself  and  by  experience.  It  is  not  by 
taking  much  thought  that  the  jour- 
nalistic instinct  can  be  acquired,  but  in 
so  far  as  it  is  not  born  in  one,  it  can 
be  developed  by  observation,  exam- 
ple, and  personal  contact  with  its  past 
masters.  Mr.  Dana  himself,  for  exam- 
ple, has  so  influenced  and  moulded  his 
own  staff — his  "  bright  young  men," 
as  he  likes  to  call  them — that  every  one 
of  them  is  himself  a  sort  of  pocket  edi- 
tion of  his  chief,  knowing  perfectly  his 
point  of  view,  and  actually  writing  after 
his  own  fashion  ;  so  that  even  when  Mr. 
Dana  is  in  Paris,  or  Mexico,  or  Jerusa- 
lem, no  reader  of  the  Sun  would  ever 
suspect  his  absence.  Yet  it  is  also  true 
that  when  these  same  writers  whom  he 
has  thus  influenced  drift  off  into  other 
papers,  they  lose  almost  at  once  the 
characteristics  of  their  chief,  Antaeus- 
like growing  weak  when  separated  from 

*  The  Art  of  Newspaper-Making.     By  Charles 
.A.Dana.     New  York  :    D.  Applelon  &*Co.     $i. 
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the   source   of    their    original    inspira- 
tion. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  lectures  will 
serve  to  emphasise  certain  significant 
features  of  Mr.  Dana's  own  style.  The 
first  has  to  do  with  the  value  of  classi- 
cal training  : 

"  I  am  myself  a  partisan  of  the  strict,  old- 
fashioned  classical  education.  The  man  who 
knows  Greek  and  Latin,  and  knows  it — I  don't 
mean  who  has  read  six  books  of  Vergil  for  a  col- 
lege examination,  but  the  man  who  can  pick  upVer- 
gil  or  Tacitus  without  going  to  his  dictionary,  and 
the  man  who  can  read  the  Iliad  in  Greek  without 
boggling — and  if  he  can  read  Aristotle  and  Plato, 
all  the  better — that  man  may  be  trusted  to  edit  a 
newspaper." 

The  question  of  printing  illustrations 
in  the  daily  papers  being  one  that  is  a 
good  deal  discussed  at  the  present  time, 
the  following  passage  is  worth  quoting  : 

"They  have  gone  so  far  as  to  invent  a  press 
which  prints  pictures  in  dififerent  colours  ;  so  they 
turn  out  from  one  machine,  without  moving  the 
form  at  all,  pictures  that  are  red  and  green  and 
yellow  and  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  ...  I 
asked  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid  one  day  what  was  his 
opinion,  and  he  said  that  he  was  against  these 
pictures,  that  they  didn't  add  anything  to  the  pur- 
pose of  the  newspapers,  which  is  to  convey  intel- 
ligence and  enlighten  thought.  Any  picture,  he 
said,  which  is  in  itself  of  the  nature  of  news, 
which  gives  you  the  likeness  of  a  distinguished 
man  whose  portrait  you  wish  to  see,  or  anything 
which  really  illustrates  to  your  mind  an  event  of 
the  day,  that  is  a  legitimate  newspaper  picture. 
'  But  the  fancy,  fantastic,  devil  may-care  pictures. ' 
he  said,  *  those  I  am  not  in  favour  of.'  I  think  he 
is  entirely  right  on  that  subject  as  on  many 
others." 

And  this  he  gives  in  conclusion  : 

"  There  is  a  tradition  in  some  newspapers  of 
the  old  school  that  you  must  pretend  to  a  silly  in- 
fallibility and  never  admit  that  you  have  been 
wrong.  That  is  a  silly  rule.  If  a  man  has  not 
the  moral  courage  to  say,  '  Yes,  I  was  wrong, 
and  don't  now  believe  what  I  said  at  some  former 
time ' — if  he  has  not  the  courage  to  say  that,  he 
had  better  retire  from  business  and  never  try  to 
make  another  newspaper." 

This  is  a  fine  sentiment,  but  we  fear 
that  Mr.  Dana  has  not  yet  sufficiently  im- 
pressed it  upon  his  bright  young  men. 
For  instance,  some  years  ago,  after  the 


Sun  had  just  finished  one  of  its  periodi- 
cal denunciations  of  the  phrase  **  in  our 
midst,"  a  scholar  residing  in  the  West 
wrote  a  very  courteous,  intelligent,  and 
learned  letter,  defending  the  expression 
by  the  analogy  of  many  other  languages, 
as  well  as  by  citations  from  the  earlier 
English.  The  Sun  printed  the  letter ; 
but  did  it  admit  that  there  was  at  least 
something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  ? 
Alas  !  it  lost  its  editorial  temper,  and 
fell  upon  the  unfortunate  scholar,  and 
buffeted  him  sorely,  and  without  an- 
swering his  arguments  called  him  names, 
and,  in  fact,  hooted  him  out  of  court. 
The  present  writer  may  perhaps  be  par- 
doned for  relating  a  personal  experience 
of  his  own.  Mr.  Dana  is  never  weary 
of  denouncing  (very  properly,  too)  the 
prevalent  and  thoroughly  senseless  trick 
of  speech  by  which  a  noun  in  the  predi- 
cate is  made  to  refer  to  something  differ- 
ent from  the  subject  of  the  verb,  as  **  he 
was  given  a  reception,"  etc.  He  like- 
wise on  a  certain  occasion  demolished  a 
meek  correspondent  for  using  words 
that  **  had  no  lexical  authority."  Now 
the  present  writer  having,  with  malice 
prepense,  kept  a  scrap-book  for  this  par- 
ticular purpose,  at  once  sent  to  the  Sun  a 
long  list  of  citations  from  its  own  edito- 
rial columns  in  which  the  first  named  syn- 
tactical monstrosity  had  occurred  ;  and 
also  a  second  list  of  words,  also  from  its 
editorial  columns,  but  wholly  devoid  of 
**  lexical  authority."  It  is  sad  to  relate 
it,  but  the  lists  were  never  noticed  in  the 
Sun^  and  a  great  silence  reigned  un- 
broken. Was  the  Sun  **  pretending  to 
a  silly  infallibility"?  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Dana  himself  has  wicked  part- 
ners who  set  at  naught  his  wise  rules  ; 
or  it  may  be  that,  like  another  more 
valuable  document  on  a  certain  histori- 
cal occasion,  the  lists  were  devoured  by 
the  office-cat,  of  which  famous  animal 
Mr.  Dana  in  these  lectures,  much  to 
every  one's  regret,  has  not  a  word  to 
say. 
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The  young  man  came  in  out  of  the 
cold  dash  of  rain.  The  negro  man  re- 
ceived his  outside  garments  and  ushered 
him  into  the  drawing-room,  where  a 
bright  fire  welcomed  him  like  a  smiling 
hostess. 

He  sat  down  with  a  sudden  relaxation 
of  his  muscles.  As  he  waited  at  his 
ease,  his  senses  absorbed  the  light  and 
warmth  and  beauty  of  the  room.  It 
was  familiar,  and  yet  it  had  a  new  mean- 
ing to  him.  A  bird  was  singing  some- 
where in  the  upper  rooms,  carolling  with 
a  joyous  note  that  seemed  to  harmonise 
with  the  warmth  and  colour  of  the  room 
in  which  the  caller  sat. 

The  young  man  stared  at  the  fire,  his 
head  leaning  on  his  hand.  There  were 
lines  of  gloomy  thought  in  his  face. 
There  were  marks  of  bitter  struggle  on 
his  hands.  His  dress  was  strong  and 
good,  but  not  in  the  mode.  He  looked 
like  a  young  lawyer  with  his  lean,  dark 
face,  smoothly  shaven  save  for  a  little 
tuft  on  either  cheek.  His  long  hands 
were  heavy-jointed  with  toil. 

He  listened  to  the  bird  singing  and  to 
the  answering  chirping  call  of  a  girl's 
voice.  His  head  drooped  forward  in 
deep  reverie. 

How  beautiful  her  life  is  !  his  thought 
was.  How  absolutely  without  care  or 
struggle  !  She  knows  no  uncertainty 
such  as  I  feel  daily,  hourly.  She  has 
never  a  question  of  daily  food  ;  the  ques- 
tion of  clothes  has  been  a  diversion  for 
her,  a  worry  of  choice  merely.  Dirt, 
grime,  she  knows  nothing  of.  Here  she 
lives,  sheltered  in  a  glow  of  comfort  and 
colour,  while  I  hang  by  my  finger-ends 
over  a  bottomless  pit.  She  sleeps  and 
dreams  while  I  fight.  She  is  never 
weary,  while  I  sink  into  my  bed  each 
night  as  if  it  were  my  grave.  Every 
hand  held  out  to  her  is  a  willing  hand 
— if  it  is  paid  for  it  is  willing,  for  she 
has  no  enemies  even  among  her  servants. 
O  God  !  If  I  could  only  reach  such  a 
place  to  rest  for  just  a  year — for  just  a 
month.  But  such  security,  such  rest  is 
out  of  my  reach.  I  must  toil  and  toil, 
and  when  at  last  I  reach  a  place  to  pause 
and  rest,  I  shall  be  old  and  brutalised 
and  deadened,  and  my  rest  will  be 
merely — sleep. 


He  looked  once  more  about  the  lovely 
room.  The  ocean-wind  tore  at  the  win- 
dows with  wolfish  claws,  savage  to  en- 
ter. 

**  The  world  howling  out  there  is  as 
impotent  to  do  her  harm  as  is  that  wind 
at  the  window,"  the  young  man  added. 

II. 

The  bird's  song  again  joined  itself  to 
the  gay  voice  of  the  girl,  and  then  he 
heard  quick  footsteps  on  the  stairs,  and 
as  he  rose  to  greet  her  the  room  seemed 
to  glow  like  the  heart  of  a  ruby. 

They  clasped  hands  and  looked  into 
each  other's  eyes  a  moment.  He  saw 
love  and  admiration  in  her  eyes.  She 
saw  only  friendliness  and  some  dark, 
unsmiling  mood  in  his. 

They  sat  down  and  talked  upon  the 
fringe  of  personalities  which  he  avoid- 
ed. She  fancied  that  she  saw  a  personal 
sorrow  in  his  face  and  she  longed  to 
comfort  him.  She  longed  to  touch  his 
vexed  forehead  with  her  fingers. 

They  talked  on,  of  late  books  and 
coming  music.  He  noticed  how  clear 
and  sweet  and  intelligent  were  her  eyes. 
Refinement  was  in  the  folds  of  her  dress 
and  in  the  faint  perfume  which  exhaled 
from  her  drapery.  The  firm  flesh  of 
her  arms  appealed  to  him  like  the  limbs 
of  a  child — beautiful  ! 

He  saw  in  her  face  something  wistful, 
restless.  He  tried  to  ignore  it,  to  seem 
unconscious  of  the  adoration  he  saw 
there,  for  it  pained  him.  It  affected 
him  as  a  part  of  the  general  misdirec- 
tion of  affection  and  effort  in  the  world. 

She  asked  him  about  his  plans.  He 
told  her  of  them.  He  grew  stern  and 
savage  as  he  outlined  the  work  which 
he  had  set  himself  to  do.  His  hands 
spread  and  clutched,  and  his  teeth  set 
together  involuntarily.  **  It  is  to  be  a 
fight,"  he  said,  "but  I  shall  win.  Bri- 
bery, blackmail,  the  press,  and  all  other 
forces  are  against  me,  but  I  shall  win." 

He  rose  at  length  to  a  finer  mood  as 
he  sketched  the  plan  which  he  hoped  to 
set  in  action. 

She  looked  at  him  with  expanding 
eyes  and  quickened  breath.  A  globed 
light  each  soft  eye  seemed  to  him. 

He  spoke  more  freely  of  the  struggle 
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outside  in  order  to  make  her  feel  her 
own  sweet  security — here  where  the 
grime  of  trade  and  the  reek  of  politics 
never  came. 

At  last  he  rose  to  go,  smiling  a  little 
as  if  in  apology  for  his  dark  mood.  He 
looked  down  at  her  slender  body  robed 
so  daintily  in  gray  and  white  ;  she  made 
him  feel  coarse  and  rough. 

Her  eyes  appealed  to  him,  her  glance 
was  like  a  detaining  hand.  He  felt  it, 
and  yet  he  said  abruptly, — 

•*  Good-night." 
You'll  come  to  see  me  again  !" 
Yes,"  he  answered  very  simply  and 
gravely. 

And  she,  looking  after  him  as  he  went 
down  the  street  with  head  bent  in 
thought,  grew  weak  with  a  terrible  weak- 
ness, a  sort  of  hunger,  and  deep  in  her 
heart  she  cried  out  : 


« « 


« ( 


**  Oh,  the  brave,  splendid  life  /le  leads 
out'  there  in  the  world  !  Oh,  the  big, 
brave  world  !" 

She  clenched  her  pink  hand. 

**  Oh,  this  terrible,  humdrum  wom- 
an's life  !  It  kills  me,  it  smothers 
me.  I  must  do  something.  I  must  be 
something.  I  can't  live  here  in  this 
way — useless.  I  must  get  into  the 
world." 

And  looking  around  the  cushioned, 
glowing,  beautiful  room,  she  thought 
bitterly  : 

"  This  is  being  a  woman.  O  God,  I 
want  to  be  free  of  four  walls  !  I  want 
to  struggle  like  that." 

And  then  she  sat  down  before  the  fire 
and  whispered  very  softly,  "  I  want  to 
fight  in  the  world  with  him." 

Haffilin  Garland, 


JOY   COMETH    IN   THE   MORNING. 

Peace  was  here  yesterday, 

Joy  comes  to-morrow  ; 
Why  wilt  thou,  heart  of  mine, 

Dark  bodings  borrow  ? 

Shrilly  the  tempest  shrieks. 

Fierce  roar  the  waves, 
High  roll  the  curling  crests. 

Deep  the  black  graves  : 

Now  the  cold  midnight  falls. 
Clouds  overwhelm     .     .    . 

Memory  lights  the  seas  ! 
Hope  holds  the  helm  ! 

Peace  was  here  yesterday, 

Joy  comes  to-morrow, 
Why  wilt  thou,  heart  of  mine, 

Dark  bodings  borrow  ? 


Chatlotte   W.  Thurston. 
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THE    PARALYSIS   OF  GERMAN    LITERATURE. 


As  the  German  Empire  is  about  to 
celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
its  creation  and  of  the  completion  of  its 
unity,  several  German  writers  have 
thought  the  moment  auspicious  for  a 
general  consideration  of  the  social,  liter- 
ary, and  artistic  life  of  the  new  nation, 
with  a  view  to  determining  what  the 
energies  of  their  country,  so  long  scat- 
tered by  the  particularistic  spirit,  but  to- 
day united  and  centralized,  have  been 
able  to  contribute  to  poetry,  to  the 
drama,  to  fiction,  and  to  the  other 
spheres  of  German  thought. 

A  professor  in  the  University  of  Bonn, 
Herr  Berthold  Litzmann,  develops  this 
investigation  in  a  study  that  he  has  re- 
cently made  of  the  influence  of  Ger- 
many's new  political  situation  on  poetry, 
fiction,  and  the  drama.  The  conclu- 
sions to  which  he  has  been  forced  by  his 
investigations  are  by  no  means  flatter- 
ing to  the  Germany  of  Bismarck.  At 
the  commencement  of  his  researches, 
Herr  Litzmann  declares  that  in  1870  there 
was  not  found  in  all  Germany  a  poet 
capable  of  expressing  the  exultation  of 
the  German  people  in  its  first  victories 
over  the  hereditary  foe.  Germany  was 
quivering  with  martial  enthusiasm,  but 
the  German  muse  held  her  peace  as 
though  struck  dumb.  In  fact,  when  he 
undertook  to  publish  in  Germany  a  vol- 
ume of  poetical  songs  in  honour  of  the 
campaign  of  1870,  the  author  of  this 
monograph  was  forced  to  seek  out  and 
include  in  the  collection  verses  written 
as  far  back  as  1840  by  the  poet  Arndt, 
already  in  his  grave. 

The  poets  who  were  alive  in  1870,  like 
Freiligrath  or  Geibel — they  who  had 
been  able  to  sway  the  hearts  of  the  whole 
people  before  the  war — put  forth  after  this 
period  nothing  but  empty  declamation, 
without  sincerity  and  without  warmth, 
and  in  which  the  Germans  could  scarcely 
recognise  their  favourite  singers.  Pro- 
fessor Litzmann,  in  the  course  of  his 
conscientious  work,  quotes  several  of 
these  patriotic  songs,  and  one  is  amazed 
to  see  that  not  only  is  there  a  great  lack 
of  genuine  emotion,  but  that  the  work- 
manship is  feeble,  artificial,  and  ap- 
pallingly platitudinous. 

Geibel's  lack  of  success  in  his  attempt 


to  sing  the  Prussian  eagle  is  very  signifi- 
cant.    In  his  youth  he  had  celebrated 
with  great  zeal  the  ancient  German  Em- 
pire, and  had  invoked  with  enthusiasm 
the  return  of  the  ancient  kaisers.     His 
muse  in  1845  had  found  a  genuine  inspira- 
tion in  his  dreams  of  a  united  Germany  ; 
but  in  1870,  when  this  dream  had  been 
realised,  and  when  all  Germany  was  wait- 
ing to  see  its  favourite  poet  seize  the 
lyre,  thrilling  with   the  intoxication  of 
victory,  Geibel  brought  forth  the  most 
pitiful  specimen  of  hack-poetry  in   the 
shape   of  a   patriotic  hymn,   **  Deutsch- 
land."     Professor    Litzmann,     out     of 
regard  for  a  poet  who  once  had  some 
happy  inspirations,  prefers  not  to  quote 
these    stanzas,   **  so  barren   are  they  of 
ideas." 

Only  one  German  writer,  according 
to  Herr  Litzmann,  has  been  able  to 
bring  his  verse  fully  into  harmony  with 
the  thunder  of  the  German  cannon  ;  and 
this  writer  is  not  a  poet,  but  an  historian 
— Heinrich  Treitschke.  His  **  Hymn  to 
the  Black  Eagle"  expresses  well  enough 
the  impression  which  the  War  of  1870 
produced  in  Germany.  In  other  respects 
it  is  not  a  poetical  work  at  all,  but  a 
rude  war-song,  fit  enough  to  be  sung  by 
soldiers  on  the  march,  but  void  of  any 
elevated  sentiment  or  any  pregnant 
thought.  Treitschke  invites  the  Ger- 
man warriors  of  every  rank  to  make  **  one 
last  bloody  pilgi  image  to  the  Cathedral 
of  Strasburg,"  and  the  whole  song  is  in 
this  fierce  and  rugged  style.  Neverthe- 
less, Herr  Litzmann  pronounces  this  to  be 
the  one  pearl  of  patriotic  poetrj'^  that 
Germany  has  produced  since  1870. 

Has  the  new  Germany,  however,  more 
successfully  inspired  the  writers  of  ro- 
mances ?  Herr  Litzmann  thinks  not. 
At  the  time  of  the  War  of  1870,  Germany 
possessed  two  great  novelists — Freytag, 
who  has  just  died,  and  Spielhagen. 
She  naturally  looked  to  them  for  a  great 
prose  epos  of  reunited  Germany  ;  but 
this  great  epos  failed  to  appear.  Frey- 
tag, who  had  reproduced  with  a  good 
deal  of  cleverness  the  life  of  the  German 
middle  classes  before  1870,  seemed  sud- 
denly to  lose  his  perception  of  reality, 
and  began  to  muddle  himself  with  a 
swarm  of  cut-and-dried  historical  analo- 
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wn  from  the  history  of  Rome, 
of  the  Franks,  and  of  the  early 
and  from  that  time  on  depict- 
mporary  life  with  the  dulness 
iquarian  who  is  collecting  docu- 
istead  of  producing  an  impres- 
ving  truth. 

:his,  the  Germans  looked  hope- 
Spielhagen,  who  before  the  war 
•me  famous  for  his  powerful  pic- 
Germany  in  1848.  They  were 
:  he  at  least  would  give  them  a 
)f  united   Germany  true  to  the 

But  he  too  disappointed  pub- 
tation.  After  the  War  of  1870 
shed  his  novel  called  Sturmflut 
;mpt  at  setting  forth  the  moral 
:hat  were  debauching  German 
s  the  direct  consequence  of  Ger- 
3ry.  Spielhagen  feebly  scourged 
I  way  of  living  that  everywhere 
nanifest  after  the  Germans  had 
>  worship  the  golden  calf,  and 
quence  had  started  a  mad  rush 
terial  comforts  and  coarse  pleas- 
:  seemed  to  threaten  the  father- 
n  the  very  moment  that  the  na- 
ime  a  powerful  Empire.  Spiel- 
jt  before  himself  types  drawn 
5  stock-exchange  and  from  the 
rcles  of  politics,  unrolling  a 
a  of  financial  distress  and  de- 
fie  money-getting  craze  that  had 
>on  Berlin.  The  novel  was  in- 
3  give  a  powerful  presentation 
phase  of  German  life,  but  the 
disappointing.  The  only  im- 
that  one  gets  from  it  is  that  the 
ermany  of  to-day  by  no  means 
nds  to  the  ideal  picture  dreamed 
I  Germans  of  1848. 
I  Germany,  then,  which  has  been 
inspire  neither  its  poets  nor  its 
,  has,  perhaps,  one  may  say, 
1  some  great  and  talented  dra- 
iter.  Herr  Litzmann,  in  answer 
question,  relates  certain  facts 
ow  how  little  the  dramatic  art 
any  has  profited  by  the  success 
jerman  arms.  In  November, 
:re  was  established  in  Prussia  a 
prize  of  1600  thalers  in  honour 
er.  Until  1869  this  prize  was 
''  awarded  every  three  years  ; 
\  1869-79 — that  is  to  say,  for  a 
:  ten  years—  there  was  not  found 
iny  a  single  dramatic  work  that 
I  regarded  as  worthy  of  being 

At  last,  in  1879,  '^'^  ^^e  Com- 
mld  find  no  single  author  who 


was  so  obviously  conspicuous  as  to  re- 
ceive all  its  votes,  the  prize  was  divided 
between  three  \yriters,  not,  however,  for 
the  merit  of  any  particular  work  of 
theirs,  but  for  having  given  proof  of 
**  excellent  dramatic  qualities."  Herr 
Litzmann  can  find  in  the  sphere  of  the 
German  drama  since  1870  only  two 
bright  spots — Bayreuth  and  the  theatri- 
cal company  of  Meiningen.  In  fact, 
German  hopes  are  practically  all  direct- 
ed toward  Bayreuth,  and  are  limited  to 
that  Wagnerism  which  is  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  lyric  drama  as  that  drama 
was  conceived  by  another  German  on 
French  soil.  But  surely  no  one  will  pre- 
tend that  in  the  development  of  Wag- 
nerism the  victories  won  by  German 
arms  had  any  share  even  as  an  inspira- 
tion, for  the  greater  part  of  the  works  of 
Wagner  were  written  long  before  1870. 
So  far  as  the  Meiningen  troupe  is  con- 
cerned, it  has,  it  is  true,  been  of  great 
service  to  the  dramatic  art.  It  has  revo- 
lutionised certain  features  of  the  mise  en 
sclncy  and  for  the  first  time  it  has  subor- 
dinated the  individual  ambition  of  the 
actor  to  the  requirements  of  general 
effect,  so  that  in  it  the  actor  is  dominat- 
ed by  the  play  and  not  the  play  by  the 
actor.  It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that 
this  artistic  result  is  so  far  from  being 
the  work  of  united  Germany  that  the 
Meiningen  troupe  was  maintained  by  a 
Prince  belonging  to  the  early  German 
Confederation,  and  that  after  the  changes 
brought  about  by  the  unification  of  Ger- 
many, this  fine  company  was  compelled 
to  disband.  Luckily,  it  will  once  more 
be  brought  together  under  the  auspices 
of  an  artist  well  known  in  France,  Herr 
Paul  Lindau,  the  graceful  novelist  whom 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Meiningen  has  placed 
in  charge  of  his  theatre,  and  who,  being 
himself  a  dramatic  writer,  and  having 
shown  in  his  studies  on  the  theatre  that 
he  possesses  unusual  intelligence,  will 
revive  no  doubt  at  Meiningen  the  artistic 
celebrity  which  in  former  years  had 
made  the  place  renowned  throughout 
all  Europe. 

Professor  Litzmann,  after  a  long  inves- 
tigation, has  come  to  this  rather  depress 
ing  conclusion  :  '*  The  literature  of  unit- 
ed Germany  is  neither  hot  nor  cold,  but 
dreadfully  commonplace  and  destitute 
of  individuality.**  German  literature, 
however,  appears  to  have  awakened  of 
late  with  Hauptmann,  and  with  the  pub- 
lication of  the  novels  and  critical  works 
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of  Max  Nordau.  The  first  of  these  au- 
tliors,  Iiowcver,  gained  his  vogue  by  a 
socialistic  production  ;  and  the  second 
as  a  representative  of  that  modern  sci- 


ence which   prior  to    1870  had   already 
made  itself  conspicuous  in  Germany. 

Afichel  Dclines. 


JONAS  LIE. 


If  literature  in  Norway  were  imagined 
to  be  dominated  by  a  triumvirate — a 
wholly  invidious  supposition,  since  there 
is  quite  as  much  republicanism  in  the 
literary  life  of  this  redoubtable  part  of 
the  world  as  there  is  in  its  politics — the 
third  place  would  unquestionably  be 
occupied  by  Jonas  Lie.  As  to  the  per- 
sonalitv  of  the  other  two  members  of 
this  supposed  junta  there  will  be  no 
difhculty  in  recognising  Bjornson  and 
Ibsen.  It  is  perhaps  to  Jonas  Lie's  dis- 
advantage that  his  two  fellow-craftsmen 
stand  out  so  distinctly  to  the  eye  of  the 
world,  for  he  is  thereby  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent overlooked.  This  is,  however,  only 
outside  of  Scandinavia.  At  home  he 
has  not  only  a  place  definitely  accorded 
him,  but  a  place  peculiarly  his  own. 
Bjornson  is  a  part  of  Norway  itself,  a 
great  moving  force  in  the  nation's 
whole  economy  of  living.  Ibsen,  for 
his  part,  is  viewed  objectively  ;  he  is 
wondered  at  and  admired,  as  one  might 
admire  a  giant  for  his  strength  ;  they 
are  proud  in  Norway  to  have  him  among 
them,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  he  has  never 
inspired  them  with  any  deeper  sense. 
Lie,  on  the  other  hand,  is  part  of  the 
people's  subjectivity,  and  he  lies  warm 
in  the  nation's  heart.  In  instituting 
such  a  comparison  as  this  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that  there  is  a  desire  to  put 
the  three  on  a  literary  plane.  Bjornson 
and  Ibsen  in  this  way  are  Titans,  who 
rise  head  and  shoulders  above  the  rest 
of  literary  Norway.  The  common  man, 
however,  whose  stature  most  nearly  ap- 
proaches them  is  Jonas  Lie. 

Jonas  Lie — he  has  two  otlHir  names, 
viz.,  Lauritz  Idemil,  wisely  felt  to  be 
superfluous  and  never  used — was  born 
at  Eker,  in  Norway,  in  1833.  His  fa- 
tlier,  who  was  a  lawyer,  soon  removed 
in  an  official  capacity  to  the  seaport 
town  of  Tromsoe,  in  the  extreme  wild 
north  of  the  country,  where  the  novel- 
ist's boyhood  was  passed  in  an  environ- 
ment that  has  had  a  lasting  influence 


upon  his  own  spirit  and  has  sensibly 
impressed  itself  upon  his  writings.  Lie's 
predilections  for  the  sea,  subsequently 
expressed  in  some  of  his  most  notable 
novels,  had  an  early  origin.  It  had  al- 
most decided  his  career.  As  a  mere  lad 
he  was  sent  to  enter  at  Fredriksvaern, 
the  Norwegian  Annapolis,  but,  after  re- 
maining here  a  year,  he  was  rejected 
because  of  near-sightedness.  The  next 
years  were  devoted  to  preparation  for 
the  university.  In  a  little  country  like 
Norway  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  the 
men  of  a  generation  shall  meet  inti- 
mately at  some  point  along  the  educa- 
tional road,  which  in  its  higher  levels 
especially  has  but  few  turnings.  This 
is  a  fact  that  appears  characteristic  in 
the  lives  of  almost  all  Norwegians,  and 
it  results  not  only  in  a  personal  ac- 
quaintanceship, but  in  a  certain  homo- 
geneity at  any  given  time  that  is  un- 
known in  a  larger  nation.  At  Helt- 
berg's  gymnasium,  accordingly,  in 
Christiania — a  '*  student  factory"  the 
Norwegians  themselves  call  it — Lie  fell 
in  with  both  Bjornson  and  Ibsen  as  fel- 
low-pupils. Between  him  and  the  for- 
mer particularly  a  friendship  soon  ripen- 
ed, which  has  lasted  through  life  and 
has  had  no  little  influence  upon  his 
career. 

At  the  university  Lie  studied  juris- 
prudence, and  in  course  of  time  emerged 
with  the  proper  qualifications  to  pursue 
the  calling  of  his  father  before  him. 
The  year  after  he  settled  down  to  the 
practice  of  law  in  Kongsvinger.  He 
married  the  following  year,  prospered 
as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  man  of  affairs, 
bought  an  estate,  and  entered  actively 
into  the  social  and  political  life  of  the 
place.  The  financial  crisis  that  came 
to  Norwav  in  the  middle  of  the  sixties 
not  only  took  away  everything  that  he 
had,  but  plunged  him  hopelessly  into 
debt.  In  1868  he  gave  up  the  practice 
of  his  profession  and  removed  to  Chris- 
tiania, in  order  to  devote  himself  here- 
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after  to  a  literary 
career.      He    had 
already,  in  Kongs- 
vinger,    written    a 
volume  of  poems, 
which    had,    how- 
ever, attracted  no 
particular      atten- 
tion, and  had  con- 
tributed    political 
articles  and  essays 
to    various     jour- 
nals, and  his  work, 
at   the    outset,   in 
Christiania,  was  a 
continuation        in 
this    latter    direc- 
tion, if,  as  he  says, 
he  had  already  be- 
fore this  time  had 
"bitter    experi- 
ence  in  the  prac- 
tical   school    of 
life,"      I     suspect 
that  more  as  bitter 
was  yet  to  come, 
/or  he  got  along  at 
Arstbut  badly.  Be- 
side his  essays  in 
journalism,  he  pre- 
sently   took     and 
lost  again  a  posi- 
tion as  teacher  in 
the    same    school 
■where  he  had  for- 
merly been  a  pupil. 
Better  days  were 
i^shered  in  by  the 
a.ppearance  of  his 
first  novel.  The  Vi- 
■sionary,  which  was 
published    at   Co- 
peohagea    in    De- 
cember, 1870,  and 
raet    with    imme- 
diate and    unmis- 
takable      success. 
The  Norwegian  Government  presently 
Wnt  him    off   with  a  stipend   to  study 
"•atters    and    manners    in    the    extreme 
lorth  of    Norway,  and  before  he  had 
f^riy  started  on  this  errand  he  had  been 
X'ven  another,   renewed   the   following 
y*ar,  to  enable  him  to  go  abroad  in  or- 
''sr,  as  the  grant  itself  reads,  "  to  edu- 
'^  himself  as  a  poet."     In  Rome  he 
*fotethe  greater  part  of  his  next  book, 
Taitt  and  SkeUhts  from  Norway  {1872), 
^od  his   first   novels   of    the   sea,    Tht 
Sarqiu  Future  (1873)  and  The  Pilot  and 


/lis  iVi/e  (1874).  When,  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  latter  book,  he  was 
again  in  Norway,  he  was  voted  by  the 
Storthing  a  yearly  pension  equal  in 
amount  to  that  already  accorded  Bjorn- 
son  and  Ibsen. 

Since  this  time  Lie,  beside  mere  visits 
to  Norway,  has  lived  abroad,  and,  as 
far  as  I  am  aware,  but  four  of  the  score 
of  books  he  has  published  were  written 
at  home.  His  other  novels  of  the  sea, 
Rutland  (t88o)  and  Press  On  {1882), 
came  to  light,  the  one  in  the  little  Ba.- 
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varian  village  of  Berchtesgaden,  where 
Ibsen  has  also  lived  and  worked  and 
Lie  has  written  no  less  than  six  other 
novels,  and  the  other  in  Hamburg. 
Since  1882  he  has  been  a  resident  of 
Paris. 

It  was  by  way  of  Paris  and  in  Jonas 
Lie's  next  book  that  modern  naturalism 
found  its  way  into  Norwegian  literature. 
This  book,  written  after  the  author's  re- 
moval to  Paris  and  published  the  fol- 
lowing year,  bears  the  title  of  Ltvssiaven 
(The  Life  Convict)^  and  has  never  found 
its  way  into  English.  A  projected  trans- 
lation in  the  Chicago  Scandinavia  (1886) 
ended  with  the  first  instalment,  through 
the  untimely  demise  of  that  magazine. 
A  recent  writer  on  this  side  of  the  water 
calls  the  work,  with  forbearance,  **  a 
dismal  tale,"  and  it  assuredly  is  not 
pleasant  reading.  Sharp-penned  critics 
in  Norway  pretended  to  see  in  its  de- 
velopment of  plot  too  close  a  resem- 
blance to  Daudet's  Jack,  and  they 
pointed  to  the  unmistakable  influence 
of  Zola  and  V Assommoir.     The  author, 


however,  in  a  published  letter,  assured 
them  that  he  had  brought  the  idea  of 
the  story  with  him  from  Christiania, 
and  that  he  had  never  even  read  Jack. 
As  for  the  latter  point,  while  it  would 
be  idle  to  deny  the  inspiring  influence 
of  French  naturalism,  nothing  could  be 
less  like  Zola  than  are  these  or  any  other 
pages  of  Lie's. 

The  subsequent  books — there  have 
been  eight  or  nine  of  them,  novels  and 
collections  of  short  stories — are  all  in 
this  same  direction.  In  Norway  they 
have  been  warmly  received  and  eagerly 
read,  and  they  have  been  widely  trans- 
lated, although  we  know  nothing  of 
them  in  English.  Lie's  one  drama, 
Grabow's  Cat  (1880),  written  in  the  gen- 
erative period,  before  his  fullest  literary 
development,  was  not  a  great  success. 
It  was  promptly  returned  with  thanks 
from  Copenhagen,  but  was  subsequently 
produced  for  short  periods  in  Chris- 
tiania, Bergen,  and  Stockholm. 

William  H,  Carpenter. 


A  VAGABOND   SONG. 

There  is  something  in  the  Autumn  that  is  native  to  my  blood — 

Touch  of  manner,  hint  of  mood  ; 

And  my  heart  is  like  a  rhyme. 

With  the  yellow  and  the  purple  and  the  crimson  keeping  time. 

The  scarlet  of  the  maples  can  shake  me  like  a  cry 

Of  bugles  going  by. 

And  my  lonely  spirit  thrills 

To  see  the  frosty  asters  like  smoke  upon  the  hills. 


There  is  something  in  October  sets  the  gipsy  blood  astir  : 

We  must  rise  and  follow  her. 

When  from  every  hill  of  flame 

She  calls  and  calls  each  vagabond  by  name. 

Bliss  Carman, 
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THE   CRITICISM    OF    LIFE. 


»  best  of  definitions  is  usually  more 
s  inexact,  and  to  define  the  func- 
of  criticism  would  be  to  run  an  ex- 
linary  risk  of  being  inadequate. 
he  phrase  which  Matthew  Arnold 
*d  to  poetry,  **  a  criticism  of  life," 
^s  a  little  light,  it  seems  to  me, 
criticism  of  every  sort.  It  is  true 
Mr.  Stedman  has  expressed  some 
;isfaction  with  this  phrase  as  a  defi- 
i  of  poetry.  And  yet  not  only  po- 
but  all  literature,  is,  or  should  be, 
icism  of  life,  and  we  appreciate  it 
;o  far  as  our  individual  culture  is 
upon  a  criticism  of  life.  And 
national  culture  is  but  the  infinite 
of  individual  culture,  it  is  of  no 
:  consequence  to  discover  what  the 

>  are  among  Americans  which  make 
•  against  culture.  In  other  words, 
we  a  literature  that  is  in  any  sense 
icism  of  life,  and  have  we  the  cul- 
to  appreciate  such  criticism  ?  Of 
e  much  that  passes  with  us  for  lit- 
re is  not  literature  at  all.  There 
Lit  four  kinds  of  literature — poetry, 
1,  drama,  and  criticism  ;  and  his- 
)r  philosophy  or  science  is  only  lit- 
re when  it  is  criticism  ;  in  other 
5,    when    it    is    written    ifrom    that 

of  view  which  means  perception 
;  fact  in  its  relations  to  other  facts, 

it  is  the  product  of  knowledge,  it  is 
but  also  of  something  that  is  higher 

knowledge — that  is,  of  culture. 
,  for  example,  makes  history  liter- 
?  A  chronicle  of  events  is  not  lit- 
re. To  the  fact  must  be  added  the 
)f  looking  at  the  fact.     Mr.  Free- 

>  Norman  Conquest  is  a  valuable 
,  but  it  is  not  literature,  while  Mr. 
le's    English    Seamen^    with    all   its 

>  on  its  head,  just  as  distinctly  is 
ture. 

literature,  then,  is  a  criticism  of 
ind  if  even  all  culture  worth  the 
is  first  of  all  essentially  critical, 
:asy  to  see  how  important  a  thing 
ism  of  any  kind  is,  and  how  the 
ism  of  literature  is  practically 
less  unless  it  proceeds  from  the 
St  culture.  There  has  been  alto- 
r  too  much  criticism  of  literature 
\  has  not  proceeded  from  the  high- 
ilturCy  or  indeed,  from  culture  of 


any  kind.  At  the  present  time  the  air 
is  full  of  the  gabble  of  the  imperfectly 
educated.  We  make  no  distinctions,  we 
draw  no  parallels,  but  simply  content 
ourselves  with  proclaiming  our  crude 
beliefs.  There  is  a  deluge  of  useless 
books,  written  by  men  and  women 
whose  sole  equipment  for  the  work  is 
the  possession  of  perfect  confidence  in 
opinions  which  have  no  large  signifi- 
cance, no  relation  to  the  criticism  of 
life.  And  those  wlio  should  be  critics 
stand  hopelessly  by,  feebly  applauding 
or  as  feebly  denouncing. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  knowledge  in  this  country. 
It  is  a  cherished  theorv  of  ours  that 
everybody  ought  to  be  educated.  We 
delight  in  our  public  school  system, 
which  is  based  on  the  Gradgrind  sys- 
tem of  filling  up  the  little  pitchers  with 
facts.  And  the  little  pitchers  overflow 
with  facts,  the  l)earing  of  which  on  life 
and  those  vast  issues  that  make  life  so 
terribly  complex  they  have  never  been 
taught  to  appreciate.  This  kind  of  edu- 
cation is  completely  divorced  and  dis- 
severed from  culture.  The  main  result 
of  it  is  to  create  a  false  atmosphere  of  in- 
telligence, an  impression  that  we  are  all 
equally  competent  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  time,  and  that  an  appeal  to 
public  taste  is  an  appeal  to  culture. 
Thus  the  public  taste  is  the  only  criti- 
cism that  we  recognise,  and  its  standards 
the  only  standards  that  we  accept.  In 
the  long  run  the  public  taste  is  sound. 
Sifted  by  the  process  of  the  centuries, 
the  public  judgment  stands.  But  the 
public  taste  of  the  moment,  untempered 
by  the  matured  verdict  of  the  critical 
few,  is  quite  as  likely  to  be  wrong  as 
right.  The  majority  of  men  have  not 
the  trained  habit  of  mind,  the  way  of 
looking  at  things  w^hich  is  genuine  cul- 
ture ;  the  point  of  view  from  which  tlie 
true  perspective  can  be  obtained.  There 
is  nothing  surprising  in  this.  The  sur- 
prising thing  is  that  we  should  ever  im- 
agine it  to  be  otherwise.  But  we  are  so 
much  in  love  with  our  ideal  of  universal 
knowledge,  so  determined  to  admit  no 
deficiencies  in  our  plan  for  a  general 
levelling-up,  that  we  are  disposed  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  facts  ami  deT^e.vv<i 
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upon  circumstances  for  the  ultimate 
justification  of  our  theories.  It  may  be 
admitted  that  the  levelling-up  process 
is  what  mankind  needs  for  its  highest 
good.  But  we  can  have  no  gain  with- 
out a  compensating  loss,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  masses  cannot  go  on  unless 
at  the  sacrifice  of  many  old  ideals.  It  is 
plainly  impossible  to  turn  out  men  and 
women  of  a  critical  habit  of  mind  by  the 
])ublic  school  methods.  We  can  fill 
them  up  with  facts,  we  can  bring  them 
to  that  charming  belief  in  their  own'  in- 
tellectual powers  which  forbids  them  to 
listen  to  any  voice  but  their  own,  but 
we  cannot  make  them  competent  to  deal 
with  tlie  larger  issues  of  life.  Those 
iire  in  the  very  nature  of  things  vast  and 
complicated,  and  all  the  education  in 
the  world  will  not  make  an  ordinarv 
liuman  brain  an  extraordinarv  one. 

Culture  would  be  of  little  value  if  il 
implied  a  basis  of  ignorance.  Hut  I 
doubt  very  much  if  knowledge  of  that 
sup)erficial  sort  which  it  seems  to  be  the 
object  of  our  public  schools  to  give  is 
half  so  important  to  the  welfare  of  the 
race  as  we  are  inclined  to  think,  and  if 
an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  things 
which  do  not  concern  us  really  enlarges 
our  mental  horizon.  A  smattering  of 
this,  that,  and  the  c»ther,  a  trifle  of  phi- 
losophy, a  dab  at  history,  summer 
courses  of  ethics  and  universitv  exten- 
sion,  a  lecture  on  art,  and  an  essay  on 
Buddhism,  Shakspeare,  and  the  musical 
glasses — I  have  not  that  confidence  in 
the  efficacy  of  all  these  things  that  I 
should  like  to  have.  I  think  it  is  still 
possible  to  say  something  in  favour  of 
the  older  theory  of  education,  which 
comprehended  only  the  three  R's. 
While  it  may  be  that  all  should  have  an 
equal  chance — for  some  of  the  greatest 
minds  of  the  race  have  been  evolved 
from  a  humble  environment — perhaps 
we  should  do  well  if  we  stopped  at 
olTering  the  chance,  and  did  not  strive 
to  bestow  upon  all  alike  the  ability  to 
understand  everything  and  cope  with 
everything  unaided  by  any  higher  order 
of  intelligence.  But  we  have  gone  on 
offering  the  doubtful  blessing  of  free 
education  with  a  bountiful  hand,  and 
the  air,  as  I  have  said,  is  full  of  the  gab- 
ble of  the  imperfectly  educated.  It  is 
useless  now  to  wonder  at  the  result,  or 
to  grieve  over  it.  There  it  is,  and  the 
question  is,  what  next  ?  Is  it  possible  to 
inform  our  knowledge  with  culture,  to 


refine  by  the  methods  of  criticism  the 
raw  information  which  most  of  us  pos- 
sess ? 

However  hopefully  we  may  wish  to 
undertake  it,  we  must  admit,  I  think, 
that  the  task  is  not  an  easy  one.  There 
is  something  about  superiority  which 
enrages  the  inferior  mind,  and  we  have 
helped  to  keep  alive  this  rage  by  our 
assumption  of  the  equality  of  mankind. 
Whether  this  be  true  in  politics  or  not, 
I  will  not  venture  to  say  ;  but  it  cer- 
tainly isn*t  true  in  art  or  in  morals. 
Culture  is  not  a  product  of  democracy, 
although  the  argument  that  it  may  be  is 
not  unfamiliar.  If,  indeed,  our  system 
of  education  were  as  potent  as  we  like 
to  fancy  it  is,  if  the  common  mind  were 
a  sort  of  crucible  into  which  the  mere 
fact  could  be  poured  and  come  out  in 
its  true  proportion  to  life,  then  the  su- 
periority of  culture  would  be  a  Pharisaic 
pretence,  with  no  existence  in  reality 
and  no  basis  in  any  philosophy  of  aes- 
thetics. We  should  then  have  a  real  de- 
mocracv  of  intellect,  and  one  man's 
judgment  would  be  as  good  as  an- 
other's. So  far  we  have  not  reached 
this  mental  millennium,  nor  can  I  say 
that  I  see  how  we  are  ever  to  reach  it. 
Meanwhile,  there  remains  the  necessity 
of  destroying,  if  we  can,  the  evil  influ- 
ences of  the  attempt.  The  attempt,  and 
not  the  deed,  confounds  us.  A  little 
humility,  considering  how  imperfect 
our  success  has  been,  would  be  not  un- 
becoming. 

Humility  is  not  exactly  our  m/tier  in 
this  country.  We  are  still  in  the  bar- 
barian stage  of  culture,  or  only  slightly 
removed  from  it,  and  it  is  a  barbarian 
trick  to  try  to  impose  upon  people  by 
bragging  about  our  importance.  The 
writers  of  the  day  who  come  from  the 
ranks  of  the  imperfectly  educated  are 
never  weary  of  proclaiming  their  entire 
emancipation  from  all  reverence  for  the 
past.  They  scorn  and  defy  the  idols  set 
up  by  others  in  the  literary  market- 
place. They  have  no  standards  outside 
of  their  own  tastes,  and  they  accept  the 
instructions  of  no  teachers  but  them- 
selves. They  put  forth  novels,  poetry, 
essays,  in  a  very  ecstasy  of  fluency,  with 
the  superfic'.al  cleverness  which  our  sys- 
tem of  education  has  made  so  easy  of 
attainment.  And  thus  we  are  getting 
an  American  literature  of  which  nine- 
tenths  will  be  forgotten  before  the  end 
of  another  century.     It  was  not  so  that 
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Lowell  or  Holmes  or  the  rest  of  the  men 
whose  places  are  secure  wrote  their  mas- 
terpieces. No  one  heard  them  proclaim- 
ing that  a  new  era  had  come,  that  Shak- 
speare  was  only  a  milestone  on  a  road 
back  to  the  dusty  past,  that  "  we"  write 
better  novels  than  Thackeray  did,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  familiar  jargon.  But 
they  hardly  were  fair  products  of  the 
new  democracy  of  intellect.  They  had 
the  reverence  which  the  superior  mind 
can  feel  without  a  pang,  but  which  to 
the  inferior  mind  is  gall  and  wormwood. 
Perhaps  the  future  of  culture  in  this 
country,  the  growth  of  a  true  criticism 
of  life,  is  not  quite  hopeless,  although 
one  might  almost  be  excused  for  believ- 
ing that  it   is.     Certainly  our  national 


system  of  education  has  not  done  much 
to  further  such  a  growth.  Our  art  ii> 
feeble  and  futile  ;  our  literature  is  poor 
and  mean  ;  we  show  little  sense  of 
beauty  and  dignity  in  our  lives  ;  so  that 
it  requires  a  buoyant  optimism  and  a 
cheerful  courage  to  maintain  one's  faith 
in  the  ultimate  working  together  for 
good  of  so  many  noxious  influences. 
We  are  as  yet  very  far  indeed  from  the 
critical  attitude,  whether  in  relation  to 
literature  or  to  life.  That  is  one  reason 
why  our  worship  is  so  often  the  worship 
of  delusive  gods.  Culture  is  the  one 
thing  which  is  truth  ;  and  the  truth, 
when  we  know  it,  shall  set  us  free. 

Editfard  Fuller. 


HEINRICII    VON    SYBEL. 


Teacher  and  writer  of  history  ;  custo- 
dian of  archives  and  editor  of  historical 
documents  ;  founder  and  director  of  the 
leading  German  historical  review  ;  poli- 
tician and  political  pamphleteer — Hein- 
rich  von  Sybel,  who  died  last  August  in 
his  seventy-eighth  year,  has  left  a  record 
•of  varied  effort  and  of  worthy  achieve- 
ment. The  position  generally  accorded 
him  as  the  foremost  of  German  histo- 
rians since  Ranke  rests  mainly  on  his  two 
monumental  works,  the  History  of  the 
Revolutionary  Period^  lySg-iSoo^  and  the 
Founding  of  the  German  Empire,  The 
Revolutionszeit^  of  which  the  first  volumes 
appeared  in  the  fifties  and  the  last  in 
the  seventies,  was  based  upon  studies  in 
the  archives  of  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna, 
Munich,  The  Hague,  and  London.  It 
treated  the  great  Revolution,  for  the 
first  time,  from  a  point  of  view  neither 
French  nor  anti-French,  but  European. 
It  laid  especial  stress  and  threw  much 
new  light  upon  the  international  rela- 
tions of  the  time.  Anticipating,  as  it 
did  in  many  points,  the  judgment  of 
Taine,  this  history  gave  little  satisfac- 
tion to  the  intellectual  descendants  and 
admirers  of  the  Jacobins  ;  justifying  the 
partition  of  Poland,  it  offended  senti- 
mentalists all  over  the  world  ;  treating 
exhaustively,  and  with  a  leaning  toward 
the  Prussian  side,  the  relations  of  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  to  France,  to  each  other, 
and  to  Germany,  it  was,  until   1866,  a 


campaign  document  in  the  contest  be- 
tween the  Grossdeutschen,  or  adherents 
of  Austria,  and  the  Kleindeutschen^  who 
favoured  a  "  narrower  Germany"  undirr 
Prussian  leadership.  In  the  preface  to 
the  first  volume  (1853),  the  historian 
summarised  the  meaning  of  the  Revolu- 
tion in  a  sentence  which  bears  to  day 
the  stamp  of  prophecy  fulfilled,  so  strik- 
ingly does  the  present  state  of  Europe 
confirm  his  generalisation.  "  Every- 
where," he  wrote,  "  the  Revolution  com- 
pleted the  overthrow  of  the  mediaeval 
feudal  system,  .  .  .  and  everywhere  in 
favour  of  the  modern  military  state/*  Sy- 
bel's  other  chief  work,  his  history  of  the 
German  unity  movement  from  1848  to 
1 87 1,  is  based,  down  to  the  establishment 
of  the  North  German  Federation  in  1S67, 
upon  the  Prussian  and  other  North  Ger- 
man archives,  and  for  the  entire  period 
upon  the  writer's  personal  experience 
and  observation,  and  upon  information 
furnished  him  by  the  leading  actors  in 
the  drama.  The  latter  fact  will  give  the 
work  enduring  value  as  material  for  the 
future  historian,  even  if  the  vigour  and 
beauty  of  the  narrative  should  fail  to 
hold  the  future  reader.  This  book,  how- 
ever, even  more  than  Sybel's  other  writ- 
ings, ought  long  to  resist  decay  by  rea- 
son of  its  finish.  With  laborious  re- 
search and  patient  sifting  of  evidence  it 
unites  that  distinctively  literary  quality 
and  charm  which  the  late  J.  R.  Seeley 
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declarofl  incompatible  with  scientific  his- 
toriogra[)h^  13oth  of  these  works,  the 
Revolutionary  Period  ^nA  the  Ger wan  Em- 
pire^ have  been  translated  into  English. 
Before  his  Revoltttionszeit  made  him 
famous,  Svbel  was  known  to  scholars 
at  least  by  his  History  of  the  First  Cru- 
sade (1841),  and  his  Origin  of  Her  man 
Kingship  (1844).  The  impulse  to  the 
first  of  these  histories  was  given  by 
Ranke,  under  whose  guidance  the  young 
Sybel  pursued  his  university  studies. 
In  this  book  the  *'  sources"  were  sub- 
jected to  scientific  examination,  and  it 
was  shown  that  the  influence  of  Peter 
the  Hermit  and  the  achievement  of  God- 
frey of  Bouillon  were  mainly  legendary. 
In  his  preface  to  a  second  edition,  pub- 
lished forty  vears  after  the  first,  the  au- 
thor  notes  that  later  investigators,  both 
in  France  and  in  Cxermany,  have  accept- 
ed the  chief  results  of  his  early  studies, 
Vand  adds,  with  a  humour  regrettably 
lacking  in  most  (xerman  scholars,  but 
thoroughly  characteristic  of  Sybel  at 
^east,  that  in  the  course  of  another  forty 
rxyears  these  results  **  may  be  fortunate 
^  A<*nough  to  find  their  way  into  the  school 
x^books."  In  his  treatise  on  primitive 
^(fcrman  monarchy  Sybel  took  issue 
with  Waitz,  who  had  endowed  the  early 
Teutons  with  all  the  political  virtues, 
and  maintained  that  until  the  Germans 
came  under  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
civilization  they  were  practically  bar- 
barians, with  no  substantial  political  or- 
ganization higher  than  the  clan — an 
opinion  which  has  been  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  subsequent  studies  in  early 
German  law.  In  addition  \/>  these  works 
Sybel  published,  from  tirrie  to  time,  his- 
torical essays,  of  which  the  most  valuable 
were  collected  between  1863  and  1869 
into  three  volumes  of  Kleinere  J/isto- 
rische  Sehriften  (3d  ed.,  1880). 

In  all  his  historical  writings  Sybel  dis- 
played a  constant  striving  for  the  im- 
partial and  objective  point  of  view,  and 
a  conscientious  effort  to  present  the 
truth  as  he  saw  it.  Characteristic  of! 
the  man  is  a  passage  in  the  introduction 
to  his  German  Empire.  He  has  endeav- 
oured, he  says,  **  to  confess,  without 
palliation,  the  faults  committed  and  the 
mistakes  made  in  our  own  camp  ;  to 
judge  justly  and  fairly  the  conduct  of 
our  adversaries  ;  in  other  words,  not  to 
derive  the  motives  of  their  actions  from 
folly  or  wickedness,  but  to  comprehend 
ih  'm  as  the  result  of  the  historical  prem- 


ises of  their  whole  position."  Still 
more  characteristic  is  the  treatment,  in 
the  same  book,  of  his  own  political  atti- 
tude in  the  early  sixties.  Like  nearly 
all  the  Liberals  of  1848,  Sybel  was  then 
hostile  to  Bismarck,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Prussian  Diet  he  played  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  parliamentary  opposi- 
tion to  Bismark's  ministry.  Like  the 
majority  of  his  political  friends,  he  rec- 
ognized, in  1866,  that  he  had  miscon- 
ceived Bismarck's  aims,  and  immedi- 
ately became  a  supporter  of  that  states- 
man's policy.  In  describing  the  politi- 
cal events  of  1861-66,  Sybel  the  historian 
^plains  and  defends  Bismarck's  course. 
jiVhen  it  is  necessary,  he  takes  note  of 
'{he  attitude  of  Sybel  the  deputy;  he 
mentions  the  fact  that  such  a  resolution 
was  moved  or  such  a  report  rendered  by 
*'  Sybel."  These  notices  are  as  objec- 
tive as  if  they  related,  not  to  the  chroni- 
cler, but  to  a  namesake  ;  and  there  is 
no  attempt,  such  as  a  smaller  man 
would  surely  have  made,  to  explain  or 
defend  either  the  deputy's  opposition 
or  the  historian's  change  of  view. 

n  Sybel  the  man  there  were  clearly 
I  qualities    that    inspired   confidence  and 
'won  respect,  quite  apart  from  his  repu- 
tation as  a  writer  of  histories.     It  was 
not  alone  his  reputation  as  a  historian 
which  secured  to  him  the  use,  without 
conditions  or  limitations,   of  the   Aus- 
trian archives  and  of  the  documents  in 
the  French  foreign  office,  both  jealously 
guarded  until  opened  to  him.      His  ad- 
mission to  the  latter  collection   was  ob- 
tained  through  the  direct  intervention 
of  Napoleon  HI.,  who  further  showed 
his   appreciation    of   Sybel's   discretion 
by  discussing  with   him,   most   frankly 
land  undiplomatically,  the  then  pending 
N^^uxemburg  question   (1867). 

Sybel's  academic  career  .  extended 
from  1 84 1,  when  his  First  Crusade  ob- 
tained him  the  venia  docendi  slX,  Bonn,  to 
1875,  when  he  was  appointed  director  of 
the  Prussian  State  archives.  He  became 
extraordinary  professor  at  Bonn  in  1844, 
ordinary  professor  at  Marburg  in  1845. 
He  was  called  to  Munich  in  1856,  and 
returned  to  Bonn  (as  Dahlmann's  suc- 
cessor) in  1 86 1.  During  the  first  years 
of  his  residence  in  Berlin  (1875-76),  he 
lectured  in  the  university,  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  became  a  member  of 
the  regular  teaching  staff. 

In  the  middle  of  this  century,  German 
politics  (except  as  practised  by  the  gov- 
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erning  bureaucracy)  were  essentially 
academic  in  tone  and  character,  and  a 
professorship  was  a  natural  avenue  into 
political  life.  In  1848  Sybel  became 
deputy  from  the  University  of  Marburg 
in  the  Diet  of  electoral  Hesse.  In  1852 
he  sat  as  a  Hessian  deputy  in  the  Er- 
furt Parliament.  During  these  stirring 
years,  as  in  his  later  political  life,  he 
was  a  moderate  Liberal  and  a  Klcin- 
deutscher.  In  1862,  after  his  return  to 
Bonn,  he  was  elected  to  the  Prussian 
Diet,  from  which  he  resigned  in  1864  on 
account  of  an  obstinate  affection  of  the 
eyes.  In  1867  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  first  or  **  constituent*'  Parliament 
of  the  North  German  Federation.  In 
1874  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Prus-  ' 
sian  Diet,  and  retained  his  seat  through 
two  subsequent  elections.  His  active 
participation  in  political  life  accordingly 
extended,  with  interruptions,  over  a 
period  of  more  than  thirty  years.  Dur- 
ing these  years  he  naturally  delivered 
many  addresses  and  published  not  a  few 
political  pamphlets.  /A  collection  {Vor- 
trdge  und  Aufsdtze)  ^as  published  at 
Berlin  in  1874.  (One  address  deserves 
special  mention.  Early  in  the  seven- 
ties, when  the  enthusiasm  and  pride  of 
the  Germans  were  at  their  highest  pitch, 
Sybel  told  his  countrymen,  in  a  speech 
which  was  widely  noted  and  discussed, 
that  in  almost  every  field  except  that  of 
politics  they  had  much  to  learn  from  the 
French. 

Closely  connected  with  his  academic 
and  literary  activity,  but  not  uninflu- 
enced by  his  political  career,  was  his 
connection  with  State  archives,  first  at 
Munich,  where  he  acted  as  Secretary  to 
the  Royal  Bavarian  Historical  Commis- 
sion from  1859  to  1861,  and  inaugurated 


a  series  of  important  publications,  and 
afterwards  at  Berlin,  where  he  held  the 
position  of  Director  of  the  Prussian 
State  archives  from  1875  until  his  death. 
Here,  again,  his  impulse  was  felt  in  the 
publication  of  many  valuable  documents 
relating  to  Prussian  and  German  his- 
tory.* From  these  archives,  by  royal 
permission,  Sybel  drew  priceless  mate- 
rial for  his  Founding  of  the  German  Em- 
pire. Shortly  after  Bismarck's  retire- 
ment from  office,  and  before  the  work 
was  completed,  the  historian  was  for- 
bidden to  make  farther  use  of  the  ar- 
chives. It  is  commonly  believed  that 
William  II.  felt  that  Sybel,  in  his  nar- 
ration of  the  events  prior  to  1867,  had 
not  duly  subordinated  the  person  of  the 
great  Chancellor  to  that  of  his  master 
the  King.  In  fact,  no  more  attractive 
picture  than  that  which  Sybel  gives  of 
William  I.  has  been  drawn  by  any  pro- 
fessed panegyrist — none  that  brings  out 
more  clearly  the  old  King's  simplicity  of 
nature,  rectitude  of  purpose,  and  invari- 
able good  sense. 

As  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Sybel  edited  the  Political 
Correspondence  of  Frederick  the  Great. 
For  many  years  he  acted  as  a  member 
of  the  commission  which  supervises  the 
publication  of  the  Monumenta  Germanica. 
In  1859  he  established  the  Historische 
Zeitschrifty  of  which  he  retained 
his  death  the  chief  editorial  control 


until    y 

r 


Munroe  Smith. 


*  For  a  statement  of  the  character  and  value  of 
the  work  done  in  the  Prussian  archives  under 
Sybel's  direction,  see  H.  L.  Osgood,  *'  The  Prus- 
sian Archives,"  Political  Science  Quarterly^  Sep- 
tember, 1893. 


A  SONG  OF  THE  ROSY-CROSS. 


He  who  measures  gain  and  loss. 

When  he  gave  to  thee  the  Rose, 
Gave  to  me  alone  the  Cross  ; 

Where  the  blood-red  blossom  blows 
In  a  wood  cf  dew  and  moss, 

There  thy  wandering  pathway  goes, 
Mine  where  waters  brood  and  toss  ; 

Yet  one  joy  have  I,  hid  close, 
He  who  measures  gain  and  loss, 

When  he  gave  to  thee  the  Rose, 
Gave  to  me  alone  the  Cross. 


W.  B.   Yeats, 
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BOOKS  AND  CULTURE. 

By  the  Author  of  '*My  Study  Fire,"  '*  Short  Studies  in  Literati 


IX.— PERSONALITY. 

**  It  is  undeniable,"  says  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, **  that  the  exercise  of  a  creative 
power,  that  a  free  creative  activity  is  the 
highest  function  of  man  ;  it  is  proved  to 
be  so  by  man's  finding  in  it  his  true  hap- 
piness." If  this  be  true,  and  the  heart 
of  man  apart  from  all  testimony  affirms 
it,  then  the  great  books  not  only  embody 
and  express  the  genius  and  vital  knowl- 
edge of  the  race  which  created  them, 
but  they  are  the  products  of  the  highest  ac- 
tivity of  man  in  the  finest  moments  of  his 
life.  They  represent  a  high  felicity  no 
less  than  a  noble  gift  ;  they  are  the 
memorials  of  a  happiness  which  may 
have  been  brief,  but  which,  while  it  last- 
ed, had  a  touch  of  the  divine  in  it  ;  for 
men  are  never  nearer  divinity  than  in 
their  creative  impulses  and  moments. 
Homer  may  have  been  blind,  but  if  he 
composed  the  epics  which  bear  his  name 
he  must  have  known  moments  of  purer 
happiness  than  his  most  fortunate  con- 
temporary ;  Dante  missed  the  lesser 
comforts  of  life,  but  there  were  hours  of 
transcendent   joy  in    his  lonely  career. 

(For  the  highest  ioy  of  which  men  taste 
is  the  full,  free,  and  noble  putting  forth 
of  the  power  that   is  in  them  ;  no  mo- 
ments  in  human  experience  are  so  thrill- 
ing as  those  in  which  a  man's  soul  goes 
out  from   him  into  some  adequate  ami 
beautiful   form    of   expression.     In    the 
!  act  of  creation  a  man   incorporates  his 
own  personality  into  the  visible  world 
about   him,    and  in   a   true    and    noble 
'  sense  gives  himself  to  his  fellows.   Whe'n 
j  an  artist  looks  at  his  work  he  sees  him- 
I  self  ;  he  has  performed  the  highest  task 
of  which  he  is  capable,  and  fulfilled  the 
.  highest  purpose  for  which  he  was  planned 
k  by  an  artist  greater  than  himself. 

The  rapture  of  the  creative  mood  and 
moment  is  the  reward  of  the  little  group 
whose  touch  on  any  kind  of  material  is 
imperishable.  It  comes  when  the  spell 
of  inspired  work  is  on  them,  or  in  the 
moment  which  follows  immediately  on 
completion  and  before  the  reaction  of 
depression,  which  is  the  heavy  penalty 
of  the  artistic  temperament,  has  set  in. 


Balzac  knew  it  in   that  frenz 
which   seized    him   for   days 
and  Thackeray  knew  it,  as  he 
when  he  had   put  the  finishin 
on  that  striking  scene  in  whicl 
Crawley  thrashes  Lord  Steyne 
inch  of  his  wicked  life.     The  ; 
elist,  who  happened  also  to 
writer,   knew   that  the  whole 
conception  and  execution  wa« 
of  genius.     But  while  this  sup 
ture  belongs  to  a  chosen  few, 
shared   by  all   those  who  are 
open  the  imagination  to  its 
It  is  one  of  the  great  rewards 
ist  that  while  other  kinds  of  jo; 
pathetically  short-lived,  his  jc 
brought   forth   enduring  work 
sense,    imperishable.     And   it 
endures  ;  it  renews  itself  in  kii 
ments  and  experiences  which 
upon  those  who  approach  it  sy 
cally.     There   are   lines    in    t 
Comedy  which   thrill  us   to-da 
must   have    thrilled    Dante  ; 
passages  in  the  Shakspearian 
sonnets  which  make  a  riot  in 
to-day  as  they  doubtless  set 
pulses  beating  three  centuries 
student  of  literature,  therefor 
its  noblest  works  not  only  th 
results  of  race  experience  and 
acteristic  quality  of  race  genii 
highest  activity  of  the  greates 
their  happiest  and  most  exp£ 
ments.    In  this  commingling  ( 
that  is  in  the  race  and  the  bes 
the  individual   lies  the  myste 
double    revelation   which    ma 
work  of  art  a  disclosure  not  o 
nature  of  the  man  behind  it, 
men  behind  him.     In  this  com 
too,  is  preserved  the  most  pr 
posit  of  what  the    race   has 
done,  and  of  what  the  man  has 
and  known.     In  the  nature  of 
educational     material    can     b 
none  so   fundamentally  expa 
illuminative. 

This  contact  with  the  riche 
alties  the  world  has  produce* 
the  deepest  sources  of  culture 
ing  is  more  truly  educative  ' 
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ciation  with  persons  of  the  highest  intel- 
ligence and  power.  When  a  man  recalls 
his  educational  experience,  he  finds  tnat 
many  of  his  richest  opportunities  were 
not  identified  with  subjects  or  systems 
or  apparatus,  but  with  teachers.     There 

vis  fundamental  truth  in  Emerson's  dec- 
laration that  it  makes  very  little  differ- 
ence what  you  study,  but  that  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  important  with  whom 
you  study.    There  flows  from  the  living 

'  teacher  a  power  which  no  text-book  can 
compass  or  contain — the  power  of  lib- 
erating the  imagination  and  setting  the 
student  free  to  become  an  original  in- 
vestigator. Text-books  supply  meth- 
ods, information,  and  discipline  ;  teach- 
ers impart  the  breath  of  life  by  giving 
us  inspiration  and  impulse.  Now,  the 
great  books  are  different  from  all  other 
books  in  their  possession  of  this  myste- 
rious vital  force  ;  they  are  not  only  text- 
books by  reason  of  the  knowledge  they 
contain,  but  they  are  also  books  of  life 
by  reason  of  the  disclosure  of  personal- 
ity which  they  make.  The  student  of 
Faust  receives  from  that  drama  not  only 
the  poet's  interpretation  of  man's  life  in 
the  world,  but  he  is  also  brought  under 
the  spell  of  Goethe's  personality  and,  in 
a  real  sense,  gets  from  his  book  that 
which  his  friends  got  from  the  man. 
This  is  not  true  of  secondary  books  ;  it 
is  true  only  of  first-hand  books.  Sec- 
ondary books  are  often  products  of 
skill,  pieces  of  well-wrought  but  entire- 
ly self-conscious  craftsmanship  ;  first- 
hand books  are  always  the  expression  of 
what  is  deepest,  most  original,  and  dis- 
tinctive in  the  nature  which  produces 
them.  In  such  books,  therefore,  we  get 
not  only  the  skill,  the  art,  the  knowl- 
edge ;  we  get,  above  all,  the  man. 
There  is  added  to  what  he  has  to  give 
us  of  thought  or  form  the  inestimable 
boon  of  his  companionship. 

The  reality  of  this  element  of  person- 
ality and  the  force  for  culture  which  re- 
sides in  it  are  clearly  illustrated  by  a 
comparison  of  the  works  of  Plato  with 
those  of  Aristotle.  Aristotle  was  for 
many  centuries  the  first  name  in  philoso- 
phy, and  is  still  one  of  the  greatest  ; 
but  Aristotle,  although  a  student  of  the 
principles  of  the  art  of  literature  and  a 
critic  of  deep  philost)phical  insight,  was 
primarily  a  thinker,  not  an  artist.  One 
goes  to  him  for  discipline,  for  thought, 
lor  training  in  a  very  high  sense  ;  one 
docs  not  go  to  him  for  form,  beauty,  or 


personality.  It  is  a  clear,  distinct,  logi- 
cal order  of  ideas,  a  definite  system 
which  he  gives  us  ;  not  a  view  of  life,  a  dis- 
closure of  the  nature  of  man,  a  synthesis 
of  ideas  touched  with  beautv,  dramati- 
cally  arranged  and  set  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  Athenian  life.  For  these  things 
one  goes  to  Plato,  who  is  not  only  a 
thinker,  but  an  artist  of  wonderful  gifts  ; 
one  who  so  closely  and  beautifully  re- 
lates Greek  thought  to  Greek  life  that  we 
seem  not  to  be  studying  a  system  of  phil- 
osophy, but  mingling  with  the  society  of 
Athens  in  its  most  fascinating  groups 
and  at  its  must  significant  moments. 
To  the  student  of  Aristotle  the  person- 
ality of  the  writer  counts  for  nothing  ; 
to  the  student  of  the  Dialogues ^  on  the 
other  hand,  the  personality  of  Plato 
counts  for  ever\'thing.  If  we  approach 
him  as  a  thinker,  it  is  true,  we  discard 
everything  except  his  ideas  ;  but  if  we 
approach  him  as  a  great  writer  ideas  are 
but  part  of  the  rich  and  illuminating 
whole  which  he  offers  us.  One  can  im- 
agine a  man  fully  acquainting  himself 
with  the  work  of  Aristotle  and  yet  re- 
maining almost  devoid  of  culture  ;  but 
one  cannot  imagine  a  man  coming  into 
intimate  companionship  with  Plato  and 
remaining  untouched  by  his  rich,  repre- 
sentative personality. 

From  such  a  companionship  some- 
thing must  flow  besides  an  enlargement 
of  ideas  or  a  development  of  the  power 
of  clear  thinking  ;  there  must  flow  also 
the  stimulating  and  illuminating  im- 
pulse of  a  fresh  contact  with  a  great  na- 
ture ;  there  must  result  a  certain  libera- 
tion of  the  imagination,  a  certain  widen- 
ing of  experience,  a  certain  ripening  of 
the  mind  of  the  student.  The  beauty 
of  form,  the  varied  and  vital  aspects  of 
religious,  social,  and  individual  char- 
acter, the  splendour  and  charm  of  a  nobly 
ordered  art  in  temples,  speech,  manners, 
and  dress,  the  constant  suggestion  of 
the  deep  humanism  behind  that  art  and 
of  the  freshness  and  reality  of  all  its 
forms  of  expression — these  things  are  as 
much  and  as  great  a  part  of  the  Dia- 
logues as  the  thought  ;  and  they  are  full 
of  that  quality  which  enriches  and  ripens 
the  mind  that  comes  under  their  influ- 
ence. In  these  qualities  of  his  style 
quite  as  much  as  in  his  ideas  is  to  be 
found  the  real  Plato,  the  great  artist, 
who  refused  to  consider  philosophy  as 
an  abstract  creation  of  the  mind,  exist- 
ing, so  far  as  man  is  concerned,  apart 
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from  the  mind  which  formulates  it  ;  but 
who  saw  life  in  its  totality  and  made 
thought  luminous  and  real  by  disclosing 
it  at  all  points  against  the  background 
of  the  life,  the  nature,  and  the  habits  of 
the  thinker.  This  is  the  method  of  cul- 
ture as  distinguished  from  that  of  schol- 
arship ;  and  this  is  also  the  disclosure  of 


the  personality  of  Plato  as  distinguished 
from  his  philosophical  genius.  Who- 
ever studies  the  Dialogues  with  his  heart 
as  well  as  with  his  mind  comes  into  per- 
sonal relations  with  the  richest  mind  of 
antiquity. 

Hamilton  W,  Mabif. 


A    NEMESIS    FOR  CRITICS. 


The  dinner  had  reached  its  end — a  re- 
markably good  dinner  it  was,  too.  The 
catlike  waiter,  after  setting  out  the 
demi-tasses^  had  placed  a  dainty  little 
silver  lamp  between  us  and  had  disap- 
peared. In  the  opposite  corner  the  sea- 
coal  sent  forth  a  soft  glow  that  gleamed 
cheerily  on  the  pictures  hanging  in  ar- 
tistic irregularity  upon  the  dusky  wall. 
The  Successful  Author  selected  a  long, 
thin  cigar  from  the  box  before  him,  and 
lighting  it  in  the  flame  of  the  lamp, 
leaned  back  in  his  big  leathern  chair 
with  the  benignant  look  of  one  who  has 
dined  well  and  for  whom,  therefore.  Fate 
has  no  ill  in  store. 

I  thought  it  a  propitious  moment  to 
speak  of  the  great  success  of  his  latest 
book,  which  every  one  was  reading.  It 
had  been  told  me  that  he  disliked  any 
mention  of  such  things,  but  nevertheless 
I  ventured  to  say  a  word  of  congratula- 
tion. He  listened  to  me  with  no  sign 
of  impatience. 

**  Yes,"  he  said  at  last,  very  much  as 
though  he  were  speaking  of  another 
man's  affairs — **  yes,  it  has  done  very 
well — wonderfully  well.  I  believe  the 
sale  of  it  has  run  up  to  some  forty  thou- 
sand copies,  and  that  it  is  still  selling. 
A  French  translation  came  out  last 
week,  and  some  one  is  going  to  put  it 
into  German.  That  is  really  as  much 
as  one  could  reasonably  ask  for." 

He  was  so  quiet,  so  impersonal  about 
it,  that  he  piqued  my  curiosity.  I  am 
always  curious  about  the  working  of  au- 
thors* minds,  anyhow. 

"  Anybody  would  suppose  that  it 
didn't  interest  you,"  I  said.  "  Doesn't 
a  success  of  that  kind  give  you  a  sort  of 
thrill — a  keen  sense  of  pleasure  .'^  I 
should  think  it  would." 

"  Oh,  one  is  pleased,  of  course  ;  but 
by  the  time  that  one  is  enough  of  an 


old  hand  to  score  successes,  he  has  got 
beyond  the  point  when  he  has  any  par- 
ticular emotions  from  them.  So  far  as 
my  experience  goes,  the  only  authors 
who  get  any  thrills  out  of  their  works 
are  the  lucky  people  whose  first  books 
succeed — people  who  leap  into  fame — 
and  there  are  precious  few  of  those. 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  and  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling are  about  the  only  ones  in  our  gen- 
eration that  I  can  think  of." 

"And  yourself.  I  remember  well 
enough  the  stir  your  first   book  made." 

"  My  first  novel — yes  ;  but  not  my 
first  book.  You  didn't  know  that  I  had 
published  anything  but  novels  ?  Well, 
that's  a  proof  of  what  I  was  saying, 
that  I'm  not  one  of  the  lucky  ones  who 
score  successes  at  the  start,  and  win 
the  big  prize  in  the  lottery  at  the  first 
drawing.  Dear  me,  one's  first  book  ! 
What  a  rare  and  wonderful  thing  to  any 
author  is  his  first  book  !  How  he  works 
over  it,  and  caresses  it,  and  gives  it  a 
million  little  touches,  and  dreams  of  it, 
and  wakes  up  in  the  night  and  pictures 
its  coming  triumph  !  How  thrilling  are 
the  proof-sheets  when  they  first  come  to 
him  !  When  the  first  complete  copy  of 
it  actually  arrives  he  wants  to  shout 
aloud  and  dance  a  war  dance.  He 
has  fledged  out  into  authorship,  and 
he  walks  on  air — he  is  a  god.  And  then 
when  he  finds  that  no  one  reads  it,  and 
that  even  his  next-door  neighbour  has 
never  heard  of  it — then  he  falls  so  far 
down  from  his  golden  heights  that  he 
never  quite  climbs  up  to  them  again. 

"  Now  in  my  own  case,  looking  back 
on  my  first  attempt,  there  was  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  have  made  a  great 
hit.  It  was  not  fiction,  nor  a  book  that 
would  naturally  be  especially  popular, 
yet  I  really  think  it  ought  to  have  had 
some  little  success  in  its  way  ;  and  even  a 
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success  would  have  meant  so  much 
5  then  !  It  was  a  work  of  research, 
t  really  embodied  a  very  good  idea, 
wouldn't  believe  the  amount  of  la- 

and  study  and  thought  that  I  put 
it.  But  it  never  sold  well  enough 
ay  the  publisher  for  making  the 
s.  It  fell  absolutely  flat." 
Perhaps  it  was  too  good  for  the 
ic,"  I  said,  rather  feebly. 
NJothing  is  too  good  for  the  public. 

is  a  saying  with  which  people  who 
ivy  to  excuse  a  coup  manqu^f.  No, 
irst  book  was  murdered — killed  at 
irth  by  a  confounded  reviewer." 
lis  made  me  smile  internally.  It 
ded  so  much  like  a  very  young  au- 

and  not  at  all  like  a  literary  vet- 

3ut  can  a  single  adverse  review  kill 
>k  ?"  I  could  not  help  asking. 
That  depends.     It  killed  mine.    You 
the  book  was  one  that  contained  a 

deal  of  special  knowledge.  It  was 
St  technical,  and  rather  too  much  so 
le  average  reviewer.  Consequently 
general  run  of  them  held  off  for  a 
,  and  the  first  notice  of  it  appeared 
le   State,     Now,  as  you   know,   the 

is  a  very  high-class  weekly  publi- 
n.  Its  reviews  are  supposed  to  be 
d  generally  are — from  the  pens  of 
alists.  Well,  the  writer  who  re- 
ed my  unfortunate  production  sim- 
irrote  a  few  rather  tolerantly  con- 
•tuous  lines  about  it  and  passed  it 

All  the  other  reviews  and  maga- 

took  their  cue  from  this,  not  ha\  ing 
special  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
either  passed  over  it  altogether,  or 
>imply  repeated  the  State's  opinion 
fferent  language.  The  book  never 
L  fair  consideration  at  all." 
)h,  well,"  I  said,  "  I  suppose  every 
suffers  in  that  way  at  some  time  or 
ler.  There  isn't  any  help  for  it,  of 
;e." 

3ut  why  *  of  course  '  ?  That  raises 
rhole  question,  doesn't  it,  of  the  re- 
sibility  of  critics?  I  don  t  see  the 
curse  '  at  all.  For  instance,  in  re- 
ing  that  book  of  mine,  what  did  the 
;  say  ?  Why  he  said  that  the  work 
•e  him,  while  happy  in  its  choice  of 
ict,  *  was  not  to  be  considered  seri- 
',  because  the  writer  had  not  quali- 
himself  by  any  preliminary  study 
research.'  Now  this  was  just  the 
:riticism  that  could  kill  the  book, 
ise  lack  of  preliminary  study  was 


the    one    fault    that    would    make    the 
whole  thing  worthless." 

"  Oh,  well,  one  can't  quarrel  with  the 
personal  opinion  of  a  reviewer.  Of 
course,  the  opinion  may  be  altogether 
incorrect  ;  yet  if  he  holds  it,  what  are 
you  to  do  ?" 

"  Yes,  but  this  was  not  a  question  of 
opinion  at  all,  but  one  of  fact.  If  he 
had  criticised  the  style,  or  objected  to 
the  logic  of  the  conclusions,  or  de- 
nounced the  dangerous  tendency  of  the 
argument — all  this  would  have  been  a 
matter  of  opinion,  and  therefore  unas- 
sailable. But  when  he  said  that  I  had 
made  no  preliminary  study  of  the  sub- 
ject, he  simply  wrote  down  what  was 
demonstrably  untrue.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  had  given  the  subject  a  most 
thorough  study.  I  had  read  all  the  lit- 
erature that  bore  upon  it  (it  was  an  his- 
torical topic),  I  had  even  spent  some 
eighteen  months  in  Beilin  and  Paris 
among  the  original  sources,  and  the 
thing  had  been  constantly  before  my 
mind  for  fiwt.  or  six  years.  This  criti- 
cism was,  therefore,  not  only  false,  but 
could  be  proven  so." 

"  Well,  granting  that  it  could,  what 
then.?" 

"  Why,  simply  this.  By  publishing 
that  hasty  condemnation, and  thus  killing 
the  sale  of  the  book,  my  critic  laid  him- 
self open,  I  hold,  to  legal  prosecution. 
Take  a  parallel  case  outside  the  sphere 
of  literature.  Suppose  I  have  a  coun- 
try house  that  I  want  to  sell.  The  local 
newspaper,  let  us  say,  speaks  of  it  as  a 
house  of  no  architectural  merit,  and  built 
on  the  worst  site  for  getting  a  good  view  ; 
it  makes  fun  of  the  colour  of  the  blinds, 
and  says  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  is 
incongruous  and  absurd.  So  far  I  have 
no  remedy,  for  those  things  are  matters 
of  opinion.  But  suppose  it  goes  on  to 
say  that  the  drainage  of  the  house  is  de- 
fective, that  the  plumbing  is  unsanitary, 
and  the  neighbourhood  malarious  — 
those  are  statements  involving  ques- 
tions of  fact,  and  can  be  disproved  ;  and 
as  they  seriously  damage  the  value  of 
my  property,  I  can  bring  suit  against  the 
author  of  those  falsehoods  and  recover 
damages.  Now  why  should  it  be  other- 
wise in  literature  ?  I  have  a  book  to 
sell,  into  which  I  have  put  valuable  time, 
labour,  and  effort.  It  is  just  as  much 
property  as  a  house  ;  and  if  a  reviewer 
makes  false  statements  calculated  to 
affect  the  value  of  that  property,  why 
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should  I  not  equally  recover  damages  ? 
If  he  may  not  steal  my  book,  neither 
may  he  wantonly  impair  its  value.  And 
this  is  just  as  true  of  artistic  and  dramatic 
criticism  as  of  any  other.  A  critic  may 
find  fault  with  the  subject,  or  the  treat- 
ment, or  the  colouring  of  a  picture,  and 
he  is  well  within  his  rights  ;  but  if  he 
says  it  is  out  of  drawing,  then  let  him 
be  careful,  for  he  is  making  a  statement 
for  which  he  can  be  brought  to  book. 
And  so  if  he  writes  of  an  actor  that  he 
has  not  got  up  his  lines,  or  of  an  oper- 
atic debutante  that  she  flatted  her  notes, 
he  is  saying  this  at  his  peril  !" 

**  But  how  would  you  propose  to  call 
the  critic  to  account  ?" 

'*  Simply  by  having  authors,  for  in- 
stance, combine  for  their  own  protec- 
tion, and  after  raising  a  sufficiently 
large  fund  for  the  purpose,  appoint  a 
standing  committee  to  investigate  all 
complaints  made  by  any  writer  against 
reviewers  who  misstate  facts  in  their  pub- 
lished criticisms.  The  committee  should 
sue  every  such  reviewer,  just  as  Feni- 
more  Cooper  sued  his  newspaper  ene- 
mies, and  they  should  follow  it  up  as  he 


did  until  it  dawns  upon  those  gentry 
that  property  in  a  book  is  just  as  sacred 
as  any  other  property,  and  that  literary 
libel  is  just  as  punishable  as  any  other 
libel.  At  first  it  would  be  regarded  as 
a  huge  joke  ;  but  after  a  few  reviewers 
had  been  made  to  pay  a  hundred  dollars 
or  so  for  the  pleasure  of  slating  an  author 
whose  work  they  have  only  half  read, 
they  would  begin  to  think  it  rather  an 
expensive  luxury,  and  would  take  their 
mdtier  as  seriously  as  they  ought  to  do." 
The  Successful  Author  chuckled  at 
the  scheme  that  he  had  evolved,  and  as 
he  finished  his  cigar,  stretched  himself 
luxuriously  as  though  he  hugely  relished 
the  prospect  of  a  literary  vendetta.  It 
was  growing  late,  and  I  had  to  come 
away,  leaving  him  still  laughing  softly 
by  the  fire  ;  but  as  I  walked  down  the 
street,  it  occurred  to  me  to  write  his  no- 
tions down  to  warn  the  Bludyers  of  the 
press  that  the  time  may  be  near  at  hand 
when  they  will  actually  have  to  know  a 
little  something  about  the  books  whose 
fortunes  they  so  lightly  undertake  to 
make  or  mar. 

P.  K. 


A   MARGINAL    NOTE. 

A  poet's  volume  open  in  my  hand, 

1  read  his  words  the  while  the  mighty  sea 
Sang  in  a  drowsy  undertone  to  me 

Outstretched  in  ease  upon  the  smooth  white  sand. 

All  through  the  afternoon  across  the  land 
A  soft,  west  wind  brought  hints  of  melody — 
Message  of  bird  and  whispering  of  tree — 

Dropping  them  lightly  down  upon  the  strand. 

Lyrics  and  Sonnets — on  and  on  I  read, 

Unto  the  music  ever  listening. 
Nor  knowing  whether  sea  or  west  wind  said 

In  measured  rhyme  the  memorable  thing. 
Or  yet  if  'twere  the  poet's  voice  instead  ; 

But  this  I  knew — 'twas  joy  to  hear  them  sing  ! 


Frank  Dempster  S/iermiiv. 
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The  Prospects  of  the  AutuxMN  Publishing  Season. 


The  impression  prevails  in  publishing 
circles  that  the  new  season  is  to  be  a 
good  one.  It  is  certain  that  trade  is 
improving,  and  authors  and  publishers 
expect  to  share  in  the  good  things  com- 
ing. But,  as  a  rule,  the  new  lists  are 
less  attractive  than  usual,  and  in  some 
cases  they  are  singularly  and  disappoint- 
ingly brief.  This  applies,  for  example, 
to  the  lists  of  Messrs.  A.  and  C.  Black 
and  Messrs.  Chatto  and  VVindus,  not  to 
speak  of  other  firms.  Can  it  be  that 
some  publishers  at  least  were  not  pre- 
pared for  the  revival,  and  decided  that 
a  cautious  policy  was  advisable  ?  It  is 
tolerably  certain  that  the  lists  so  far  as 
published  do  not  give  a  complete  idea 
of  what  we  may  expect,  and  that  there 
are  some  surprises  coming,  I  am  in  a 
position  to  say. 

To  begin  with  fiction,  Dr.  Conan 
Doyle  has  just  issued  his  Stark  Munro 
Letters^  which  ran  through  the  pages  of 
the  Idler,  A  new  book  by  Dr.  Doyle  is 
no  longer  an  event,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  has  not  consider- 
ably lost  ground  since  the  days  of  his 
great  popularity.  Neither  The  Stark 
Munro  Letters  nor  Round  the  Red  Lamp  is 
worthy  of  him,  although  it  is  needless 
to  say  that  both  bear  evident  marks  of 
his  great  ability.  The  notices  of  The 
Stark  Munro  Letters  are  not  unkind,  but 
there  is  a  general  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment. Dr.  Doyle's  medical  knowledge 
does  not  help  him.  To  use  the  secrets 
of  the  doctor  wisely  in  fiction  immense 
refinement  and  tact  are  necessary,  and 
these  are  not  Dr.  Doyle's  strong  points. 
Neither  does  he  shine  as  theologian  or 
philosopher,  though  in  his  last  book  he 
makes  incursions  into  their  domains. 
It  is,  of  course,  interesting  to  see  what 
a  man  like  Dr.  Doyle  thinks  of  such 
subjects,  but  his  best  friends  are  of 
opinion  that  he  is  writing  too  quickly 
and  turning  out  work  too  carelessly. 
His  great  gift  of  story-telling  does  not 
get  fair  play  when  it  fails  to  give  to  the 
work  the  last  labour  and  polish  of  which 
he  is  capable. 

Mr.  Hardy  has  at  last  settled  on  a 
title  for    his    new    book  ;  Jude  the  Ob- 


scure  is  his  final  selection.     Those  who 
have    read   the  story    in  Harper's  must 
read    it    again    in    volume    form  ;    the 
changes  are  considerable  and  structural. 
There  is  a  general  unanimity  amongst 
the  novelists   that  Mr.    Hardy   is  their 
master,  and  a  large  circulation  may  evi- 
dently be  expected  for  his  latest  book. 
Mr.  Kipling  gives  us  nothing  but  a  sec- 
ond Jun^i^le  Book.     He  was  to  publish  a 
volume  of  ballads,  but  influenced  possi- 
bly by  the  very  unfavourable  criticisms 
made  on   his   recent  poetical  contribu- 
tions to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  he  has  de- 
cided to  wait  a  year.     Mr.  Kipling  has 
undoubtedly   lost   ground    in   England, 
but  he  does  not  seem  to  be  writing  too 
much.       Mr.    Andrew    Lang's    tale,    A 
Monk    of    Fife^    is   considered    by    Mr. 
Crockett  to  be  an  admirable  adventure 
story,  and  likely  to  be  a   great   popu- 
lar success.     Mr.   Crockett  himself   has 
just  issued    The  Men  of  the  Moss-Hags^ 
which  has  been  running  through  Good 
Words  here,   and   promises  to   be  very 
popular.     Mr.    Stanley    Weyman   holds 
his  public.     His  volume  of  short  stories. 
From  the  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France ^ 
has  reached  at  the   time  of   writing  a 
sale  of   15,000  copies.     Mr.   Hall  Caine 
has  no  book  this  autumn,  but  his  former 
novels  are  being  issued   in   six-shilling 
volumes      with      prefaces.      Mr.      Hall 
Caine's    next   story  will  appear,    I   be- 
lieve, in  the  Windsor  Magazine  here,  and 
in  Munseys  Magazine  in  America.     Mr. 
Quiller-Couch  hoped  this  year  to  pub- 
lish a  complete  novel  of  the  usual  size. 
He  has  been  induced,  however,  to  use 
his  materials  for  a  story  which  will  ap- 
pear in  Yuletidey  Messrs.  Cassell's  Christ- 
mas annual.     He  will  also  issue  another 
collection    of   short   stories,   a  book  of 
criticisms,   and  another  of   fairy  tales. 
Mr.  Anthony   Hope  has  work  in  hand 
which  is  said  to  be  equal  to  his  best,  but 
Mr.  Hope  writes  so  much  that  not  even 
the  most  dogmatic  bookman  will  affirm 
certainly  what  was  his  last  work.     Mr. 
Barrie  publishes  nothing  this  year,  but 
has,  however,  finished  at  last  his  tale. 
Sentimental  Tommy^  which  will  commence 
in  Scribner*s  for  January.     An  English 
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magazine  has  been  endeavouring  to  se- 
cure the  serial  rights  here,  but  whether 
successfully  or  not  I  cannot  at  present 
sav.  Sentimental  Tommy  deals  with  child 
life,  and  leaves  the  hero  at  the  age  of 
fifteen.  It  will  probably  be  followed 
by  a  sequel.  The  atmosphere  of  Thrums 
is  said  to  breathe  through  it.  Ian  Mac- 
laren's  new  book,  The  Days  of  A u hi  Lang 
Syne^  will,  I  venture  to  predict,  be  the 
most  popular  book  of  the  season.  It  is  in 
every  respect  equal  to  its  predecessor, 
and  is  sure  to  command  an  immense 
sale.  The  author  has  been  busy  with 
his  new  story,  Kate  Carnegie,  which  is  to 
appear  in  the  Woman  at  Home  during 
1896.  He  has  been  spending  part  of 
his  holidays  among  the  scenes  of  the 
new  tale. 

Altogether  this  may  be  looked  upon 
as  fairly  satisfactory.  I  do  not  see  at 
present  any  sign  of  a  new  writer  capti- 
vating the  public  during  this  year,  but 
one  never  knows.  It  is  seldom  that  two 
years  pass  without  a  new  star  rising. 
The  three-volume  novel  has  been  almost 
stamped  out,  but  Messrs.  Bentley  have 
made  a  bold  effort  to  fight  the  libraries. 
I  doubt  whether  they  will  be  successful. 
Mudie  and  Smith  have  greatly  profited 
by  the  six-shilling  novel,  having  had  a 
much  better  vear  since  it  became  the 
vogue.  I  am  told  that  they  refused  to 
subscribe  for  a  single  copy  of  a  recent 
three-volume  novel  by  a  popular  au- 
thoress. The  sale  of  three-volume  nov- 
els to  the  outside  public  is  too  small  to 
make  the  experiment  remunerative. 

Turning  to  the  field  of  biography, 
some  interesting  books  are  promised. 
By  far  the  most  attractive  should  be  the 
Letters  of  Matthe^v  Arnold.  Their  publi- 
cation should  revive  a  name  which  has 
grown  comparatively  dim,  though  it  is 
only  seven  years  since  Arnold  died. 
The  Life  of  Sir  Andrew  Clarke^  by  Canon 
MacColl,  should  contain  some  important 
material,  but  Sir  Andrew  for  all  his 
frankness  was  verv  reticent  and  discreet. 
It  will  probably  not  appear  for  some 
time  yet.  Whether  it  will  throw  full 
light  on  the  painful  circumstances  of 
Sir  Andrew's  birth  and  childhood  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Mr.  George  Saints- 
bury  *s  History  of  Nineteenth-Century  Lit- 
erature will  be  sure  to  be  exceedingly 
good  and  suggestive.  The  present  wri- 
ter, along  with  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Wise,  the 
eminent  bibliographer,  has  prepared  for 
publication  the  first  volume  of  Literary 


Anecdotes  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  :  Con- 
tributions taivards  a  Literary  History  of 
the  Period,     It  is  on  the  plan  of  Nichols 
well-known  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eigh- 
teenth Century,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  con- 
tain   much    material    useful    to    future 
writers.     While  the  great  figures  of  the 
century  have  not  been  neglected,  special 
attention  has  been  paid    to    writers  of 
whom    no   adequate   biography    exists. 
Some  of  the  best  known  of  English  lit- 
erary men  are  giving  their  assistance  in 
the  venture.     We  are  to  have  two  Catho- 
lic  biographies  of  importance,   one   of 
Cardinal  Manning,  by  Mr.  Purcell,  part 
of  which  has  already  appeared   in  the 
Dublin  Revie^v,     The  other  is   The  Life 
of  Cardinal  Wiseman,     This  seems  a  be- 
lated book,  but  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wil- 
frid  Ward   it   is  sure  to  be  attractive. 
Mr.  Heinemann  is  to  publish  a  transla- 
tion of  Renan's  Memoirs,      The  Life  and 
Letters  of  John  Nichol^  late  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow,   will   be  edited   by   Professor 
Knight,  of  St.  Andrews,  and  J.  Pringle 
Nichol.     In  his  early  days,  Nichol  was 
closely  associated  with  Swinburne,  and 
they   issued  a  periodical  together,   the 
numbers  of  which  are  now  extremely 
rare.     In   poetry,   by  far  the  most  im- 
portant book   will   be   the  posthumous 
poems  of  Miss  Rossetti.     I  understand 
that   her   brother   has  found    no  fewer 
than    three   hundred,    and    that    in    his 
judgment   they  are  fully  equal   to  the 
best  hitherto  published.     This  is  good 
news,  and  promises  a  substantial  addi- 
tion to  English  literature. 

In  theology,  the  most  popular  book 
will  be  that  of  Professor  George  Adam 
Smith  on  the  minor  prophets,  or,  as  Pro- 
fessor 'Smith  calls  it,  The  Book  of  the 
Twelve  Prophets.  He  dislikes  the  word 
**  minor."  The  exposition  is  a  work  of 
extraordinary  vivacity,  and  promises  to 
become  as  well  known  as  the  same  au- 
thor's Lsaiah.  Another  work  of  impor- 
tance will  be  Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay's 
St.  Paul  as  a  Traveller  and  Citizen  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  Messrs.  Macmillan  are  is- 
suing a  Bible  for  English  readers.  The 
text  is  to  be  that  of  the  Revised  Ver- 
sion, and  the  volumes  will  be  printed 
like  ordinary  books.  The  editor  is  Pro- 
fessor Moulton.  The  important  Inter- 
national Critical  Commentary  on  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  proceeds,  three  vol- 
umes having  been  already  published. 
More  extracts  from  Professor  Hort's  lee- 
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tures  are  promised  by  Messrs.  Macmil- 
lan,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  pub- 
lication of  the  posthumous  works  of  the 
Cambridge  scholars  has  not  already 
been  carried  quite  far  enough.  The 
lists  of  the  Clarendon  Press  and  the 
Cambridge    Press  are  this  year  some- 


what meagre,  among  the  most  attrac- 
tive announcement  being  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  Septuagint  from  the  com 
petent  hands  of  Dr.  H,  B.  Swete. 

W.  Robertson  Nicoll. 
London,  September  23,  1895. 


PARIS    LETTER. 


That  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword  is  a  fact  generally  admitted.  It 
now  appears  that  there  is  something 
mightier  than  the  pen — and  that  is  the 
bicycle.  It  further  appears  that  the 
bicycling  craze  accounts  for  the  crise 
iu  livrCy  about  which  book-manufac- 
turers and  sellers  of  every  kind,  from 
the  binder  to  the  author,  are  so  bitterly 
complaining  in  Paris.  That  this  crisis 
exists  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge, 
and  though  no  doubt  the  bicycling  mania 
has  much  to  answer  for,  there  are  vari- 
ous other  causes  which  are  grievously 
affecting  the  book  trade. 

So  many  ladies  now  bicycle  in  France 
— one  might  better  write,  so  few  ladies 
do  not  now  bicycle  in  France — that  those 
who  were  formerly  the  best  customers 
of  the  book-shops  have  now  no  time  for 
reading.  Some  also  prefer  to  save  their 
money  for  the  purchase  of  the  newest 
"pneu,"  or  towards  the  expenses  of  a 
tour,  and  the  first  expense  that  a  woman 
cuts  down  is  that  of  books — at  least,  so 
Parisian  booksellers  say.  The  bicycle 
is  not,  however,  to  blame  entirely  for 
the  existing  **  slump."  The  authors 
have  themselves  largely  to  thank  for  the 
present  state  of  things,  which  seems  to 
indicate  a  tardy  if  effectual  revolt  against 
the  kind  of  wares  which  the  manufac- 
turers of  literature  have  for  so  many 
years  past  been  forcing  on  the  French 
public.  Doubtless  the  introduction  of 
sports,  the  spread  of  the  fashion  of  tak- 
ing abundant  out-of-door  exercise,  and 
the  consequent  general  elevation  of  tone, 
both  physical  and  moral,  have  disgusted 
both  men  and  women  with  the  morbid 
and  unhealthy  rubbish  which  in  their 
days  of  degeneration  was  their  spiritual 
pabulum.  One  can  emphatically  say 
that  this  is  an  excellent  sign. 

Then    again  the  cabinet  de  lecture^  or 


circulating  library,  has  been  extending  in 
France,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  it  has  of 
late  been  coming  into  favour  once  more, 
for,  of  course,  the  circulating  library  is  a 
French  invention,  and  was  at  one  time 
as  popular  in  France  as  it  now  is  in  Eng 
land.  But  the  proprietors  of  the  French 
cabinets  de  lecture  are  bv  no  means  men 
of  such  enterprise  as  are  the  proprietors 
of  similar  establishments  in  London. 
At  least,  I  never  heard  of  even  one  dozen 
copies  of  any  new  book  being  ordered 
by  any  French  cabinet  de  lecture.  In  Eng- 
land, from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand 
copies  of  a  work  by  a  popular  author  are 
often  subscribed  for  by  each  of  the  big 
libraries.  The  directeur  of  a  French 
lending  library  would  faint  at  the  bare 
idea  of  such  an  investment. 

Then  there  are  the  newspapers,  which 
in  France,  far  more  than  in  England, 
compete  with  books.  Not  only  do  all 
the  dailies  publish  serial  stories — some 
papers  even  publish  two  or  three  serial 
stories  simultaneously — but  many  of 
them,  such  as  Le  Journal^  the  Echo  de 
Paris^  and  the  Gil  Blas^  publish  daily 
from  one  to  three  short  stories  by  the 
best  writers.  Then  there  are  the  liter- 
ary supplements  of  the  daily  papers. 
Most  of  these  are  published  once  a 
week,  as  the  supplements  of  Le  Figaro^ 
the  Gil  BlaSy  the  Echo  de  PariSy  and  the 
Journal^  but  others  are  published  bi-  or 
tri-weekly,  as  the  supplement  of  La  Lan- 
terne.  These  supplements  supply  litera- 
ture, pure  or  impure,  in  abundance,  at  a 
price  against  which  it  is  impossible  for 
the  publisher  of  books  to  compete.  It 
is  true  that  of  late  most  of  the  matter, 
both  literary  and  pictorial,  given  in  these 
supplements,  has  been  of  a  very  un- 
healthy kind — in  the  case  of  the  tri- 
weekly supplement  of  Im  Lanterne  it  has 
been  garbage  pure  and  simple — and  that 
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his  reader.  Mr.  Townsend  still  holds 
to  the  Hovverv  as  the  central  scene  of 
his  new  novel,  A  Daughter  of  the  Tene- 
ments^ but  his  manner  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent. It  is  a  serious  work,  wanting 
the  whimsical  fun  that  made  his  first 
book  delightful  and  the  inimitable  slang 
that  made  it  unique.  Nor  is  it  distinct- 
ively local  as  his  previcnis  work  was  ; 
the  Battery  is  not  its  boundary,  and 
the  characters  are  not  all  products  of 
Mulberry  Bend.  Its  scope  is  as  wide 
as  the  continent,  stretching  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  touching  high 
as  well  as  low  life,  and  reaching  from 
one  generation  to  another.  There  is  a 
rush  in  the  movement  of  the  story  that 
sweeps  one  along  almost  compensating 
for  the  lack  of  the  finer  literary  quality, 
which  might  have  made  the  current 
smoother  without  lessening  its  force. 

Having  a  good  strong  story  to  tell, 
Mr,  Townsend  has  told  it  through  some 
three  hundred  pages  much  as  he  would 
have  set  it  down  with  his  pencil  in  col- 
umns. And,  although  such  writing  can 
scarcelv  be  called  literature,  it  has  a 
value  and  gives,  in  this  case  certain- 
ly, an  impression  of  reality  that  bet- 
ter work  sometimes  fails  to  convey. 
This  effect  is  dithcult  to  define,  but  it  is 
somewhat  like  listening  to  the  simple 
telling  of  an  actual  human  experience. 
In  the  sympathetic  atmosphere,  thus  un- 
consciously created,  the  characterisation 
is  also  well  affected  in  some  equally  un- 
accountable manner,  for  there  is  little 
description  and  scarcely  an  attempt  at 
analysis.  The  character  of  Teresa  the 
dancer  is  perhaps  most  completely  re- 
alised. The  opening  scene,  in  which 
she  first  appears,  is  also  distinct  ;  the 
flurry  of  departure  behind  the  scene 
after  the  play  is  over  ;  the  fall  of  Teresa 
on  the  stairs,  and  her  cry — not  for  her 
own  suffering,  but  for  her  baby.  That 
is  the  keynote  of  the  story  :  the  mother- 
love  that  would  gather  the  earth  and 
heaven  under  the  feet  of  the  child,  that 
suffers  and  sacritices  and  slaves  and  sins 
if  need  be.  The  type  is  rare,  but  it  ex- 
ists— a  terrible,  beautiful,  fierce,  divine 
thing.  Teresa  impersonates  it ;  endur- 
ing her  husband's  cruelty,  though  in- 
different to  him,  for  the  sake  of  the 
child  ;  caring  little  for  his  final  deser- 
tion, since  he  leaves  her  the  child.  This 
is  the  character  which  dominates  the 
story,  contrary  assumably  to  the  author's 
intention.     Ilis  heroine,  Teresa's  daugh- 


ter, never  becomes,  even   after  reaching 
womanhood,  more  than  the  vaguest  lay- 
figure,  useful  to  hang  socialistic  theories 
upon.     Fortunately  there  are  a  number 
of  these  to  be  thus  disposed  of.     In  the 
first  chapter,  when  the  dancer  cries  out 
in  terror  lest  she  be  robbed  of  her  baby, 
the  Society  which  takes  the  children  of 
the  poor  from  them   by  force  is  boldly 
attacked.     The  child  is  protected  against 
the  Society  by  political  influence,  and 
in  showing  how  so  mighty  a  force  is  in- 
voked to  care  for  such  an  atom  of  obscure 
humanity  the  author  makes  interesting 
revelation  of  a  certain  element  in  tene- 
ment life  which  the  upper  world  gener- 
ally little  suspects.     This  is  the  close, 
controlling  connection  between  politics 
and    the    private    lives,    the    homes  of 
the  masses.     The  force  is  felt  in  other 
parts  of  the  story,  and  may  be  said  in- 
deed to  pervade  it  as  the  ruling  power 
over  the  destinies  of  most  of  the  charac- 
ters.    This   w^ard  **  Boss,"  whom  these 
benighted  beings  of  the  slums  perhaps 
never   see,    thus   becomes   their   Provi- 
dence.    It  is  he  who  gives  his  Irish  tool 
strength  to  take  the  baby  from  the  po- 
lice and  to  keep  it  till  its  mother  is  well. 
It  is  he  who  gives  his  Italian  tool  such 
business  prosperity  that  the  latter  thinks 
of  settling  in  life  and  taking  Teresa- 
regardless   of    the  runaway    husband— 
for  a  common-law  wife.     It  is  he  who 
through  his  Irish  tool  subsequently  set- 
tles the  vexed  question  of  this  common- 
law  marriage — from  the  Bowery  point 
of    view.       No    question,    however,  is 
vexed  or  of  any  importance  to  the  danc- 
er  except  in   so   far   as    it  touches  the 
welfare  of  the  child,  and  the  conditions 
upon  which  she  consents  to  marry  the 
Italian  all   look  solely  to  that.     These 
terms  as  she  enumerates  them  throw  an 
appalling  light  on  the  lives  of  the  tene- 
ments.   They  must  never,  she  stipulates, 
live  in  less  than  two  rooms,  one  of  which 
must  be  her  daughter's  ;  they  must  never 
take  lodgers,  notwithstanding  they  have 
two  rooms.     The  child  niMStnever  be 
bound   to  a  sweater  ;    she  liTff^go  to 
school  until  she  is  fourteen  ;  a  oe^J 
week  must  be  put  in  the  bank  u^^^ 
her   to    Italy    to   learn    dancing.     The 
Italian  cries  out  in  amazement,  -^^ 
if  the  child  be  a  princess  and  he*®j" 
lionaire  that  such  unheard-of  doJBiands 
are  made.     But  a  man  in  love  j**^  * 
pretty  woman  always   consents^  to  the 
unreasonable,    and    the    young  I  mother 
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y.  Day  and  night  the  child 
lowed  out  of  her  sight.  To 
ip  as  a  lady  is  the  sole  object 
ther*s  existence.  To  reach 
le  lays  hold  of  every  helpful 
and  there  is  a  pathetic  pic- 
'  search  for  a  charity  school 
:hild  may  be  taught  by  **  real 
horn  she  can  hope  to  reach 
r  way,  and  thus  learn  their 
As  the  girl  learns  she  grows, 
into  premature  womanhood, 
ge,  dark,  red  rose.  The 
ilising  the  peril  that  the  girl's 
is  to  her  situation,  tries  to 
►ve  it,  by  making  her  a  teach- 
;elf.  But  the  mother  resists 
cture  of  gratitude,  jealousy, 
on.  The  girl  is  to  be  a  great 
lat  could  be  greater  than 
e,  the  way  is  not  quite  clear : 
)f  Italy  has  faded  ;  who  can 
ar  a  week  in  Mulberry  Bend  ? 
ire  masters  in  New  York,  and 
deans  of  the  powerful  politi- 
L  place  is  found  for  the  girl 
llet.  It  is  all  one  to  her 
e  teach,  or  dance,  or  do  noth- 
•  as  the  Irishman's  handsome 
When  she  makes  a  formal 
sful  dSut^  and  lovers  galore 
5  innocent  love  affair  assumes 
.  tragic  aspect.  The  work 
act,  suddenly  changes  here, 
iplicity,  which  redeemed  the 

of  the  story,  disappears.  A 
:ial  manner,  running  at  once 
onalism,  takes  its  place.  All 
n  elements  of  the  lurid  melo- 
forthwith  invoked.  The  vil- 
s  the  heroine  ;  the  hero  res- 
:he  mother  attempts  to  assas- 
villain  ;  mysterious  papers, 
le  sole  of  a  Chinaman's  shoe, 
illain  his  deserts  ;  a  great 
m  the  runaway  husband  and 
es  the  final  happy  denoument, 

more  unlike  the  foregoing 
Red  Badge  of  Courage  it  is 
ssible  to  imagine.  Whereas 
?nd*s  is  all  story,  Mr.  Crane's 
at  all.  The  latter  may  per- 
2St  described  as  a  study  in 
otions  and  distorted  external 
s.  The  short,  sharp  sen- 
led  without  sequence  give 
cling  of  being  pelted  from 
ngles   by   hail — hail    that    is 

reader  longs  to  plead  like 
ipkin,   that    the    author   will 


**  not  keep  dinging  it,  dinging  it  into 
one  so."  The  few  scattered  bits  of 
description  are  like  stereopticon  views, 
insecurely  put  on  the  canvas.  And 
yet  there  is  on  the  reader's  part  a 
distinct  recognition  of  power — misspent 
perhaps — but  still  power  of  an  unusual 
kind.  As  if  further  to  confuse  his  in- 
tense work,  Mr.  Crane  has  given  it  a 
double  meaning— always  a  dangerous 
and  usually  a  fatal  method  in  literature. 
The  young  aoldier^  starting  out  to  face 
his  first  trial  by  fire,  may  be  either  an 
individual  or  man  universal  ;  the  battle 
mav  be  either  the  Battle  of  the  Wilder- 
ness~T)r  the  Battle  of  Life.  ~  There  is 
virtually  l)ut"  one  figure,  and  his  sensa- 
tions and  observations  during  the  con- 
flict fill  the  volume  with  thoughts  and 
images  as  unreal  as  a  feverish  dream. 
The  first  dtstant  firing  he  stands  with- 
out flinching,  brave  with  the  courage  of 
inexperience.  It  is  as  the  strife  comes 
closer  that  he  feels  a  rising  doubt  of 
his  own  strength.  It  is  when  it  closes 
upon  him  that  the  agony  of  fear  falls. 

"The  youth  perceived  that  the  time  had  come. 
He  was  about  to  be  measured.  The  flesh  over 
his  heart  felt  very  thin.  He  was  in  a  moving  box. 
There  were  iron  laws  of  tradition  and  law  on  four 
sides.  All  he  knew  was  that  if  he  fell  down  those 
coming  behind  would  tread  on  him.  .  .  .  He  had 
not  enlisted  of  his  own  free  will  .  .  .  And  now 
they  were  leading  him  out  to  be  slaughtered. 
Following  this  came  a  red  rage." 

Sullenly,  desperately  he  forges  to  the 
front,  because  it  is  easier  to  face  the 
foe  than  the  scorn  of  a  coward.  All 
about  him  men  older,  stronger,  and 
wiser  are  faltering,  failing,  and  falling, 
as  they  always  are  in  the  battle  of  the 
spirit  and  the  flesh,  and  a  sudden,  divine 
sympathy  fills  him.  '*  He  felt  the 
subtle  battle  brotherhood.  It  was  a  fra- 
ternity born  of  the  smoke  and  the  dan- 
ger of  death."  With  this  recognition 
of  the  universality  of  suffering  comes  a 
certain  calmness  of  endurance. 

'•  He  felt  a  quiet  manhood,  non-assertive,  but  a 
sturdy  and  strong  blood.  He  knew  that  he  would 
no  more  quail  before  his  guides  wherever  they 
should  point.  He  had  been  to  touch  the  great 
death,  and  found  that,  after  all.  it  was  but  the 
great  death.  He  was  a  man.  So  it  came  to  pass 
that  as  he  trudged  from  the  place  of  blood  and 
wrath  his  soul  changed.  He  came  from  hot 
ploughshares  to  prospects  of  clover  tranquillity, 
and  it  was  as  if  hot  ploughshares  were  not.  Scars 
faded  to  flower." 

These  extracts  serve  to  show  that 
whatever  the  influence  journalism  may 
or  may  not  have  had  upon  Mr.  Crane's 
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literary  training,  he  does  not  write  like 
a  journalist  when  he  undertakes  litera- 
ture. It  is  in  truth  rather  awful  to  im- 
agine what  an  old  newspaper  editor 
would  do  with  these  pages  if  he  wished 
to  give  tlie  author  a  memorable  lesson 
in  what  not  to  do,  or,  as  Dickens  says  : 
"  how  not  to  do  it."  A  literary  ed- 
itor,  on  the  contrary,  would  perhaps 
smile  on  the  same  pages  as  he  never 
would  on  those  of  Mr.  Townsend's  ;  so 
that  the  wisdom  of  life  in  this  case,  as 
in  all  others,  consists  in  addressing 
one's  message  to  the  mind  that  needs 
it.  As  for  these  two  volumes,  the 
root  of  literature  seems  to  lie  in  Mr. 
Crane's  ;  but  the  root  seems  to  be  terri- 
bly buried,  and  much  in  need  of  being 
assisted  into  sunlight  and  a  natural, 
normal  growth. 

.V.  //.  yy. 


THE  THIRD  NAPOLEON.* 

The  wave  of  Napoleonic  reminiscence 
has  at  last  swept  beyond  the  period 
of  the  first  Emperor  and  reached  the 
reign  of  his  nephew  and  successor. 
From  many  points  of  view  a  study  of 
Napoleon  111.  is  as  interesting  and 
as  fascinating  to  the  investigator  as 
that  of  the  founder  of  the  family  ;  and 
in  a  wav  it  is  more  fruitful,  for  one  can 
now  scarcely  expect  to  turn  up  any  ma- 
terial that  shall  throw  new  light  upon 
the  First  Empire  ;  whereas  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  other  is  still  to  be  written. 
It  is  curious  to  note  also  how  within  the 
past  year  or  two  the  judgment  of  the  age 
is  beginning  to  modify  the  verdict,  or, 
rather,  the  verdicts,  once  passed  upon  the 
son  of  Hortense.  We  have  hitherto 
had  two  portraits  always  drawn  of  him 
— the  first  that  which  Kinglake  etched 
with  the  most  biting  acids,  and  the  sec- 
ond that  which  Victor  Hugo  limned. 
The  first  shows  us  a  cold-blooded, 
crafty,  cruel  schemer,  the  Napoleon  of 
the  coup  d'etat,  a  man  who  greedily 
sought  power  at  any  cost,  and  who  glad- 
ly cemented  his  bastard  Empire  with  the 
blood  of  the  innocent.  The  second  de- 
picts a  mean,  petty  tyrant,  at  once  feeble 
and  fierce,  false,  cringeing,  and  base,  in 
whom    meekness    and    cowardice    were 

*  Life  in  the  Tuileries  under  the  Second  Em- 
pire. By  Anna  L.  Ricknell.  New  York  :  The 
Century  Co.     $2.25. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  HI.  By  Pierre  De 
Lano.     New  York  :  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.     $1.25. 


equally  combined.  At  the  present  time 
both  these  figures  are  being  eliminated 
from  the  canvas  of  history,  and  a  figure 
is  taking  its  place  there  which  is,  we  be- 
lieve, destined  to  stand  to  succeeding 
generations  as  the  real  Napoleon  III. 

Probably  the  general  acceptance  of 
this  newer  conception  of  a  strange  and 
pathetic  character  dates  from  the  pub- 
lication of  Zola's  D/bdcUy  in  which  the 
form  of  the  fallen  emperor  appears  and 
reappears  like  that  of  a  mournful  spirit 
brooding  over  the  ruin  of  a  great  crea- 
tion. There  is  nothing  more  touching 
in  history — for  that  alleged  novel  is  in 
reality  the  most  veracious  history — than 
the  glimpses  given  there  of  the  defeated 
and  despairing  monarch,  dragged  hither 
and  thither  from  the  scene  of  one  disas- 
ter to  another,  with  painted  face  and  with 
the  mockery  of  his  imperial  trappings 
about  him,  gazing  upon  the  scenes  of  his 
humiliation  with  infinite  despair.  The 
picture  touched  the  heart  of  France,  and 
the  old  hatred  has  largely  melted  away 
in  pity. 

M.  De  Lano,  in  the  volume  before  us, 
supplies  much  valuable  material  for  this 
reconstruction  of  history's  verdict,  and 
Miss  Bicknell,  in  a  work  of  a  very  differ- 
ent character,  but  with  equal  opportuni- 
ties for  knowing  the  truth,  strikingly 
corroborates  the  assertions  that  he 
makes.  Taking  the  two  volumes  to- 
gether, one  gets  a  most  vivid  and  im- 
pressive view  of  Napoleon  himself  and 
of  the  strange  court  in  which  he  lived 
and  ruled.  Miss  Bicknell  was  for  nine 
years  nominally  the  governess,  but  in 
reality  the  confidential  friend,  of  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Duchesse  de  Tascher  de  la 
Pagerie,  and  as  such  lived  with  them  in 
the  Tuileries,  seeing  almost  daily  both 
Napoleon  and  the  Empress  Eug6nie. 
Iler  book  is  filled  with  anecdote  and  ob- 
servation, and  every  line  bears  out  the 
views  set  forth  by  M.  De  Lano  of  the 
two  imperial  personages.  We  see  Napo- 
leon here  revealed  as  neither  the  cruel 
usurper  of  Mr.  Kinglake  nor  as  the  con- 
temptible "  Badinguet"  of  Hugo  and 
liis  faction.  He  stands  forth  rather  as  a 
man  of  most  winning  personal  qualities, 
affectionate,  sensitive,  an  incurable  op- 
timist, and  always  led  through  his  kind- 
ly heart  by  wills  that  were  stronger  than 
his  own.  Very  remarkable,  too,  is  the 
corroboration  given  by  Miss  Bicknell's 
narrative  to  the  study  by  M.  De  Lano  of 
the  Empress  Eugenie  in  the  other  vol- 
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ume  of  this  series.  We  see  her  here 
drawn  to  the  life — cold-hearted,  frivo- 
lous, utterly  unaware  of  the  duties  of 
the  great  position  into  which  she  had 
been  unfortunately  thrown,  and  unable 
to  play  the  part  with  dignity  and  de- 
corum. We  see  her  flitting  about  like  a 
school-girl,  tolerating  the  most  unseem- 
ly follies,  yielding  to  every  whim,  med- 
dling with  matters  of  State,  offending 
the  gravest  prejudices  of  the  French 
people,  and  yielding  herself  at  all  times 
to  the  baleful  influence  of  the  Princess 
Metternich,  who,  like  a  malicious  mon- 
key, took  pleasure  in  making  the  woman 
she  secretly  despised  play  the  fool  and 
mar  the  fortunes  of  an  Empire.  Miss 
Bickneirs  book,  whose  record  is  con- 
tinued to  the  death  of  both  the  Emperor 
and  the  Prince  Imperial,  is  sumptuously 
illustrated  with  many  reproductions 
from  photographs,  including  portraits 
of  all  the  principal  persons  of  whose 
daily  life  she  writes.  The  two  books  to- 
gether form  a  very  fascinating  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  a  remarkable  and 
melancholy  chapter  in  the  annals  of  the" 
French  nation. 


MEADOW-GRASS.* 

We  open  a  volume  of  New  England 
stories  to-day  far  more  critically  dis- 
posed than  we  should  have  been  ten 
years  ago.  New^  England  country  life 
has  been  of  late  very  thoroughly  ex- 
ploited in  literature  ;  moreover,  the 
most  distinctive  of  American  authors 
has  made  the  field  in  a  peculiar  sense 
her  own.  Miss  Wilkins's  success  is  a 
result  not  only  of  her  general  creative 
power  and  the  instinct  for  beauty  that 
belongs  universally  to  the  artist.  It 
rests  on  the  intimate  relation  between 
her  personality  and  her  subject,  so  that 
she  interprets  sympathetically  the  life 
with  which  she  deals  and  instinctively 
gives  it  that  exquisitely  appropriate  ex- 
pression which  belongs  to  the  finality  of 
genius.  Miss  Wilkins's  reticence  of 
manner,  the  pure  and  even  naked  sim- 
plicity of  her  style,  are  the  genius  of 
New  England  life.  Who  else  can  pre- 
sent it  so  vividly  ?  We  have  almost  con- 
ferred upon  her  the  right  of  a  monopoly 
to  her  subject. 

In  Miss  Brown's  book  we  have  to  go 

*  Meadow-Grass :  Tales  of  New  England  Life. 
By  Alice  Brown.  Boston  :  Copeland  &  Day. 
$1.50. 


no  farther  than  the  somewhat  studied 
introduction,  *'  Number  Five,"  with  its 
opulent  vocabulary  and  emotionalism, 
to  miss  the  excellent  plainness  of  speech 
which  Miss  Wilkins  has  wedded  to  the 
New  England  story.  We  find  much 
that  is  pretty  and  admirable  in  the 
sketch,  but,  prejudiced  by  past  stand- 
ards, we  are  sensitive  to  the  least  trace  of 
affectation.  Again,  passing  over  '*  Fa- 
ther Eli,"  a  quiet  and  modest  sketch,  we 
suspect  in  the  heroine  of  **  After  All"  a 
note  of  exaggeration.  Lucindy  seems 
artificial  after  Jane  Field  and  the  Sallies 
of  Humble  Romances.  And  in  the  same 
way  Miss  Wadleigh,  by  being  a  little 
too  preposterously  assured,  spoils  the 
otherwise  admirable  tale  of  which  she  is 
the  central  figure.  Overdoing  the  ex- 
cellent thing — this  is  evidently  Miss 
Brown's  literary  danger. 

Vet  with  a  severer  taste,  the  author 
of  Meadow-Grass  would  probably  have 
inherited  more  of  the  Puritanic  instinct, 
and  we  grow  to  think  it  a  matter  for 
congratulation  that  she  is  not  Puritanic 
to  the  grain.  Even  when  she  seems  to 
choose  for  her  theme  that  old-time  dra- 
matic motive,  the  New  England  con- 
science, and  gives  us  Miss  Dorcas  iden- 
tifvinir  herself  with  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery  because  of  her  innocently  ideal 
affection,  or  Elvin  wrestling  awfully  with 
the  Spirit  at  Sudleigh  Fair,  we  fancy 
that  the  author's  avowed  motive  is  not 
her  real  inspiration.  Miss  Dorcas  steal- 
ing out  to  the  garden  where  the  night  is 
"  blossoming,  glowing  now,  abundant," 
that  she  may  breathe  the  air  of  her  own 
strangely  full  joy,  is  a  more  vivid  pic- 
ture than  Miss  Dorcas  on  the  knees  of 
self-mortification  ;  and  the  Bohemian 
Dilly,  with  her  love  for  the  summer 
holiday  and  the  "  live  creeturs,"  is  the 
real  excuse  for  Sudleigh  Fair. 

Miss  Brown  has  indeed  embodied  most 
perfectly  in  Dilly  her  own  lyric  joy 
in  country  life,  the  note  that  perhaps 
most  distinguishes  her  from  other  w^ri- 
ters  in  the  feminine  school  of  New  Eng- 
land story-tellers.  Such  a  note  in  Miss 
Wilkins  is  quite  subordinated  to  her  rig- 
idly dramatic  intentions  ;  in  Miss  Jewett 
it  sometimes  rises  to  be  an  end  in  itself  ; 
but  in  Miss  Brown  it  is  a  constant  char- 
acteristic and  is  of  a  piece  with  her  gen- 
eral capacity  for  enjoyment.  In  Mcaiimv- 
Grass  there  are  several  stories  based  on 
the  pathetic  meagreness,  the  pathetic 
patience  of  the  New  England  character 
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— "  Father  Eli's  Vacation"  and  "  Gold 
in  the  Poor  House"  among  them — but 
these,  subtly  true  in  motive  though  they 
be,  have  a  familiar  literary  aspect. 
Miss  Brown's  own  story  is  **  Hearts- 
ease," a  record  of  an  old  lady  who, 
relegated  to  the  kindly  but  irksome 
supervision  due  to  her  years,  reasserts 
her  growth  in  one  night  of  freedom. 

"  She  washed  and  rinsed  the  jjarments,  and, 
opening  a  clothes-horse,  spread  them  out  to  dry. 
Then  she  drew  a  long  breath,  put  out  her  candle, 
and  wandered  to  the  door.  The  garden  lay  be- 
fore her,  unreal  in  the  beauty  of  the  moonlight. 
Every  bush  seemed  an  enchanted  wood.  The  old 
lady  went  forth,  lingering  at  first,  as  one  too  rich 
for  choosing  ;  then  with  a  firmer  step.  She  closed 
the  little  gate  and  walked  out  into  the  country 
road.  She  hurried  along  to  the  old  sign-board 
and  turned  aside  unerringly  into  a  hollow  there, 
where  she  stooped  and  filled  her  hands  with  tansy, 
pulling  it  up  in  great  bunches  and  pressing  it 
eagerly  to  her  face." 

"  Heartsease"  is  one  of  the  most  nearly 
perfect  of  all  the  stories  in  the  book. 
It  has  Miss  Brown's  distinctively  lyric 
quality,  but  it  is  also  simply  true  and 
quiet  in  manner.  It  shows  the  author, 
whose  work  is  frequently  unequal,  at  her 
best. 

"  Joint  Owners  in  Spain"  is  another 
story  that  might  divide  our  allegiance. 
"  Nancy  Boyd's  Last  Sermon,"  with  its 
original  and  astute  reading  of  human 
passion,  we  rule  out,  because  it  is  not 
equal  to  many  of  the  stories  in  work- 
manship. But  the  former  is  executed 
with  finished  assurance  ;  the  narrative 
is  unswerving  to  its  end,  and  it  presents 
us  to  two  of  the  most  delightfully  humor- 
ous persons  in  New  England  fiction. 
Miss  Blair,  who  "  being  *  high  sperited,' 
like  all  the  Coxes,  from  whom  she 
sprung,  had  now  so  tyrannised  over  the 
last  of  her  series  of  room-mates,  so 
browbeaten  and  intimidated  her,  that 
the  latter  had  actually  taken  to  her  bed 
with  a  slow  fever  of  discouragement  ;" 
and  Miss  Dyer,  "  a  thin,  colourless  wom- 
an and  infinitely  passive  save  at  those 
times  when  her  nervous  system  conflict- 
ed with  the  general  scheme  of  the  uni- 
verse." These  two  in  conjunction — and 
we  have  a  story  !  Indeed,  if  there  is  any 
quality  in  Meadmv-Grass  more  grateful 
than  the  author's  keen  enjoyment  of  the 
life  of  beauty,  it  is  her  humour,  racy 
and  unflagging.  It  overflows  in  the 
speech  of  her  characters,  so  that  they  are 
at  times  almost  too  good  for  real  life, 
and  it  fashions  her  keen  observation  and 


her  descriptions.  **  There's  a  good  deal 
o'  pastur'  in  some  places,"  says  Eli, 
"  that  ain't  fit  for  nothin*  but  to  hold 
the  world  together."  Miss  Wilkins's 
inarticulate  souls  are  hardly  more  deli- 
cious than  these. 

Whither  has  comparative  criticism  led 
us  ?  To  the  usual  position  of  exclaim- 
ing, like  Captain  Brown  when  Miss 
Jenkyns  measured  Pickwick  by  Rasselas  : 
"It  is  quite  a  different  thing,  my  dear 
madame."  Qualities  in  common  with 
the  best  of  New  England  story-tellers 
belong  to  Miss  Brown.  The  feminine 
delicacy  of  perception  and  purity  of 
motive  are  hers.  But  in  the  end  it  is 
for  her  individual  quality  that  we  wel- 
come her.  Zest  and  poetic  exuberance 
are  certainly  not  new  to  story-telling  ; 
but  their  particular  application  to  New 
England  life  is  not  frequent.  We  are 
glad  to  be  reminded  that  there  are  stray 
Bohemians  in  New  England  ;  that  even 
among  the  lonely  old  women  there 
are  feminine  Thoreaus.  If  Miss  Brown 
were  the  typical  New  Englander,  her 
work  might  be  more  inevitable,  but  it 
would  lose  its  peculiar  charm.  We 
should  go  on  forgetting  that  the  life 
which  has  been  chiefly  known  in  litera- 
ture for  the  tragedy  and  humour  of  its 
limitations  has  also  its  genial  side. 

£difk  Baker  Brown, 


MISS  GRACE  OF  ALL  SOULS.* 

Miss  Grace  of  All  Souls  comes  to 
American  readers  with  the  interest  at- 
taching to  an  unknown  writer.  The 
author  is  well  known  in  England  as  a 
member  of  the  notable  Liverpool  group, 
which  includes  Hall  Caine,  William 
Watson,  and  Richard  Le  Gallienne, 
but  it  is  through  his  latest  novel  that 
we  make  his  acquaintance. 

This  work  comes  to  us  informed  with 
the  newest  development  of  economic, 
political,  and  socialistic  questions.  It 
gives  unusually  eloquent  expression  of 
that  spirit  of  revolt  which,  like  some 
fiery  acid,  is  eating  its  way  into  every 
part  of  the  social  fabric.  Portentous 
as  the  feeling  which  convulsed  France 
on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution,  this  grow- 
ing discontent,  this  open  resistance  to 
established   order,  is  rapidly   spreading 

*  Miss  Grace  of  All  Souls.  By  William  Ed- 
wards Tirebuck.  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$1.25. 
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throughout  all  civilisations  both  old  and 
new,  if  the  signs  of  the  times,  both  in 
literature  and  out  of  it,  have  any  mean- 
ing. The  special  point  of  attack,  in  the 
case  of  this  book,  is  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  hardship,  of  wrong  and  of  suf- 
fering— the  life  of  the  great  coal  field 
honeycombing  the  north  of  England. 
Here  lies  the  dark  background  of  the 
terrible  picture  ;  among  these  vast  col- 
lieries, wherein  thousands  of  human 
beings  spend  their  lives  in  subterranean 
darkness,  toiling  blindly  like  ants  in  a 
hill,  while  a  fortunate  few — to  whom 
these  toilers  are  scarcely  more  individual 
than  ants — bask  in  the  sunlight  above. 

Thus  the  author  has  chosen  as  the 
theme  of  his  powerful  work  the  one  con- 
dition of  life  that  does  more  than  any 
other,  perhaps,  to  brutalise  humanity. 
The  characters  which  he  has  selected  as 
the  media  for  realising  his  ideas  in  this 
field  are  drawn  from  the  different  social 
grades  to  be  found  there.  These  char- 
acters are  the  vicar  of  the  parish  and 
his  daughter,  the  heroine  of  the  stor}', 
who  gives  the  title  to  the  book  ;  the 
mine  owner  and  his  son,  who  is  in  love 
with  the  vicar's  daughter ;  a  collier 
family,  which  is  composed  of  an  aged 
grandfather,  of  the  collier  himself,  his 
wife,  his  son,  and  his  daughter — the  son 
being  another  lover  of  the  titular  hero- 
ine— together  with  a  number  of  acces- 
sory characters  from  the  mining  class. 

The  vicar  is  of  the  type  of  clergyman 
who  fills  his  sacred  office  as  if  it  were 
some  secular  profession,  and  desires  no 
change  in  the  established  order  of  things. 
His  daughter  has  a  heart  and  a  con- 
science, and  they  are  heavily  weighted 
by  the  suffering  about  her,  which  she 
labours  to  relieve.  The  owner  of  the 
mine,  a  rich  ex-member  of  Parliament, 
tolerates  Grace's  arguments  and  strug- 
gles as  the  harmless  sentimentality  of  a 
pretty  girl,  whom  he  would  be  pleased 
to  have  his  son  marry  ;  but  he  steadily 
opposes  all  innovation,  wishing  pre- 
vailing conditions  to  continue  unal- 
tered—except to  make  them  more  grind- 
ing. His  son  and  successor  in  Parlia- 
ment is  in  perfect  accord  with  him  upon 
this  point,  apart  from  being  influenced 
by  the  vicar's  daughter.  And  finally 
the  family  of  colliers,  who  are  most 
conspicuous  figures  and  who  exhibit  in 
their  three  generations  the  type  of  un- 
murmuring acceptance  in  the  first,  of 
blind    resistance    in    the    second,    and 


of  intelligent  revolt  in  the  third. 
Amid  these  tumultuous  and  warring 
elements  moves  the  girl  who  is  the  cen- 
tral spirit  on  her  divine  mission  of  rec- 
onciliation, of  betterment,  and  of  love. 
Grappling  bravely  with  the  appalling 
problems  of  poverty  and  pain  in  the 
humble  lives  that  touch  her  own  life  on 
every  side,  Grace  strives  to  arouse  her 
father  to  a  sense  of  his  responsibility 
and,  most  of  all,  to  his  opportunity  for 
amelioration.  Failing  in  this,  and  cast 
wholly  upon  her  own  resources,  she  does 
what  she  can  alone,  and  in  the  course  of 
her  ministrations  is  brought  into  contact 
with  the  old  collier's  grandson.  She 
sees  that  he  has  the  power  of  leadership 
among  his  own  class,  and  herself  learns 
to  lean  upon  his  strength  and  to  defer 
to  his  better  judgment  and  knowledge 
of  the  wrongs,  and  the  needs,  and  the 
difficulties  that  surround  them.  Out  of 
this  soil  of  intelligent  sympathy  springs 
up  the  love  between  them,  around  which 
the  romantic  interest  of  the  story  re- 
volves, complicated  by  the  presence  of 
the  other  lover,  the  son  of  the  master. 
The  deep  human  concern  of  the  tale  ex- 
tends, however,  to  the  other  characters  ; 
and,  upon  the  wJiole,  the  novel  may 
be  said  to  belong  to  that  rare  class 
in  which  a  fine  balance  is  maintained 
between  the  discussion  of  a  great  eco- 
nomic problem  and  interest  in  the  char- 
acters as  simply  human  beings.  If  the 
balance  inclines  in  either  direction,  it  is 
towards  the  author's  remarkable  power 
of  characterisation.  The  brightest  ex- 
ample of  this  is,  perhaps,  the  collier's 
wife — an  eager,  industrious,  brave,  witty, 
fluttering  little  bird  of  a  woman — whose 
beautiful  spirit  brings  sweetness  and 
light  into  the  gloom  ;  whose  staunch 
conservatism  withstands  the  strain  of 
her  loving  loyalty  to  her  radical  hus- 
band and  to  her  democratic  son  ;  whose 
tenderness  to  the  orphans,  poorer  even 
than  herself,  luminously  illustrates — 
what  the  rich  are  never  enough  rebuked 
by  and  must  forever  stand  apart  from — 
the  helpful  generosity  of  the  poor  to 
each  other.  Another  subtle  instance  of 
this  distinctive  portrayal  of  personality 
lies  in  the  fine  contrast  between  the  gen- 
tle, alert  little  mother  and  her  large, 
strenuous  daughter  ;  the  two  represent- 
ing the  old  and  the  new  of  their  class 
and  sex.  This  girl,  working  in  the  pit's 
mouth,  makes  a  fit  mate  for  her  miner 
lover,  who  stands  undaunted  in  the  foul 
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darkness  of  the  flooded  mine,  while  the 
water  creeps  from  his  chin  to  his  lips. 
Even  tiieir  love-making  partakes  of  the 
sternness  of  their  hard  lives  ;  and  the 
description  of  it  constitutes  some  of  the 
freshest  and  finest  work  of  the  book. 
At  this  point  should  he  noted  still  an- 
other distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
story — its  freedom  from  the  slightest 
taint  of  impurity.  Nowhere  is  there  the 
trail  of  the  serpent  that  marks  most  of 
this  recent  revolutionary  literature  ;  and 
the  fact  is  all  the  more  conspicuous  for 
the  reason  that  the  theme,  stirring  the 
very  dregs  of  humanity,  would  seem  to 
necessitate  a  reference  at  least  to  certain 
attendant  phases  of  moral  degradation, 
if  not  the  representation  of  them. 

The  artistic  reserve,  the  judicial  mod- 
eration with  which  the  author  handles 
his  dangerous  and  difficult  subject  gives 
strength  and  dignity  to  his  work.  In 
this  respect  it  is  a  lesson  to  be  heeded  in 
view  of  the  trivial  and  overcharged  treat- 
ment of  grave  affairs  which  is  one  of  the 


vices  of  contemporary  fiction.  And  yet, 
fascinating  as  tJie  book  is,  the  end  leaves 
a  vague  feeling  of  disappointment.  This 
does  not  arise  from  the  author's  leaving 
the  intolerable  economic  situation  as  he 
finds  it.  That  is  necessarily  the  case, 
since  the  prevailing  conditions  continue 
unchanged.  It  coines,  perhaps,  from  the 
unconscious  perception  that,  after  alt,  the 
flower  of  such  a  work  of  art  is  in  its 
ending  as  a  tale  of  human  love  ;  and  in 
this  case  the  union  of  the  lovers  in  a 
union  of  natures  is  so  inherently  apart 
that  the  conclusion  does  not  blossom  out 
into  one  of  those  priceless  flowers  of  the 
mind  which  we  care  to  pluck  for  their 
lasting  sweetness. 

jVa/iiry  Huston  Banks, 


THE  Edition  de  luxe  of  '^auld 

LIGHT  IDYLLS."* 
To  this  beautiful  book,  uniform  with 
the /i/ition  Je  luxe  of  A  Window  in  T/iiums, 
Mr.  Hole  has  contributed  a  delightful 
series  of  etchings.  The  technique  of  all 
of  them  is  excellent  ;  tiieir  interpreta- 
tion of  Mr.  Uarrie  is  shrewd  and  indi- 
iidual.  If  any  qualifying  criticism  were 
permissible  on  such  excellent  work,  it 
would  be  on  the  ground  that  he  has  per- 
haps emphasised  a  trifle  overmuch  the 
grotesque  element  in  a  few  of  the  char- 
acters of  Thrums.  Mr.  Hole  can  pro- 
duce the  effects  of  light  in  his  etchings 
in  a  marvellous  way,  and  "  Saturday 
Night  in  the  Square,"  with  its  flare  of 
oil  lamps  on  the  vans  and  the  faces  of 
the  people,  is  a  masterpiece.  We  are 
glad  to  be  able  to  give  two  reproduc- 
tions of  the  portraits  of  the  Rev.  Gavin 
Dishart  (not  the  "  Little  Minister")  and 
of  Lizzie  Harrison,  the  postmistress, 
who,  it  was  jaloused,  "steamed"  the  let- 
ters and  confided  their  titbits  to  the  fa- 
voured friends  of  her  own  sex. 


ESSAYS  IN   CRITICISM.! 
There  is  something  stimulating  in  the 
retrospect  which  a  certain  coign  of  van- 
tage gives   a  writer  at  certain  periods, 
when  he  can  look  back,  as  at  the  present 
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time,  over  a  century  or  a  long  reign,  and 
review  the  literary,  social,  political,  sci- 
entific, or  artistic  movements  that  have 
distinguished  them.  It  gives  him  an 
opportunity  for  comparative  study,  for 
fine  historical  perspectives,  for  marking 
epochs  and  types  and  singling  out  the 
greater  from  the  lesser  lights.  In  the 
two  books  before  us  the  latter  method 
has  prevailed.  Professor  Walker  has  al- 
ready attained  to  considerable  repute 
as  the  author  of  T/iretr  Centuries  of  Scot- 
tish Literature,  SO  that  he  comes  to  us 
not  without  commendation.  He  ap- 
proaches his  subject  with  fine  feeling 
and  sound  literary  judgment.  He  faces 
the  difficulty  which  others  have  felt  in 
defining  precisely  the  period  of  litera- 
ture which  he  elects  for  treatment,  and 
substantially  follows  their  lead  in  clos- 
ing the  former  period  with  the  death  of 
Byron  and  taking  up  the  present  with 
the  young  Tennyson,  who  felt  that  when 
Byron  passed  away  "  the  whole  world 
was  at  an  end,"  and  stole  away  to  curve 
in  secret  the  words  "  Byron  is  dead." 
Tennyson,  Browning,  and  Matthew  Ar- 
nold he  takes  to  be  the  greatest  and  best 
representatives  of  Victorian  poetry.  He 
breaks  ground  with  an  introductory 
chapter,  and  then  proceeds  to  estimate 
the  work  of  these  poets  in  chronological 
sequence,  holding  that  the  best  possible 
comparison  and  the  most  instructive 
process  of  study  is  between  a  man  in  his 
youth  and  the  same  man  in  his  maturity 
or  in  old  age.  As  a  dictum.  Professor 
Walker  applies  Matthew  Arnold's  test 
to  these  poets  :  true  poetry,  in  his  con- 
ception of  it,  being  a  criticism  of  life. 
The  influences  that  the  politics,  science, 
philosophy,  and  religion  of  tlieir  day 
have  had  upon  these  poets  is  fully  con- 
sidered, and  taking  Milton  for  a  type  of 
one  who  illustrates  almost  to  perfection 
the  ideal  relation  of  a  great  miin  to  his 
own  time,  he  proceeds  to  study  the  three 
great  Victorian  poets  in  their  relation  to 
the  spirit  of  their  time  and  to  the  whole 
of  life.  The  project  is  a  noble  one,  and 
is  nobly  conceived  and  carried  out.  By 
this  method  results  are  gained  which  are 
perhaps  unattainable  other^vise.  The 
study  of  a  great  life  in  the  light  of  all 
life,  if  lucidly  and  ably  handled,  as  it  is 
here,  must,  so  far  as  we  have  under- 
standing to  grasp  it,  reveal  its  secret  to 
us. 

Literary  Types   is    set  to  a  lower  key 
than  Professor  Walker's   book.     It  has 
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been  given  to  the  author  of  this  little 
book  of  biographical  essays  to  see  in 
certain  of  the  great  authors  under  scru- 
tiny a  typical  and  individual  focus,  as  it 
were,  of  a  particular  phase  in  literary 
history.  Landor,  for  instance,  is  termed 
a  "dramatist,"  not  because  he  wrote 
one  or  two  plays,  but  because  all  the 
literary  work  he  did  was  essentially  dra- 
matic in  intention  and  execution.  And 
so  De  Quincey  is  a  type  of  the  "  man  of 
letters  ;"  and  "  essayist,"  "  philoso- 
pher," "  novelist,"  and  "  poet"  are  ap- 
plied after  the  same  manner  to  Lamb, 
Carlyle,  Dickens,  and  Coleridge. 
Whether  we  may  agree  with  his  meth- 
od of  rigid  classification  or  not — and 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  as  well  as 
against  it — he  has  certainly  revived  for 
us  the  human  interest  of  the  life  of 
these  authors,  and  has  written  of  them 
and  their  works  in  a  way  to  stimulate 
fresh  study  and  to  evoke  greater  admira- 
tion. He  is  no  "  hasty  observer  or  cold 
chronologist,"  he  has  a  special  fondness 
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ind  heart-wringing  thing  to  see,  though  now  in 
the  telling  it  seems  no  great  matter.  There  is  a 
time  of  year  when  it  is  fitting  that  the  lambs 
should  be  separated  from  the  ewes  ;  and  it  ever 
touches  one  nearly  to  see  the  flock  of  poor  1am- 
mies  when  first  the  dogs  come  near  to  them  to 
begin  the  work,  and  wear  them  in  the  direction 
in  which  they  are  to  depart.  All  their  little  lives 
the  lambs  had  run  to  their  mothers  at  the  first 
hint  of  danger.     Now  they  have  no  mother  to  flee 


to,  and  you  can  see  them  huddle  and  pack  iim 
frightened  solid  bunch,  quivering  with  approjen* 
sion,  all  with  their  sweet  little  winsome  faces 
turned  one  way.  Then,  as  the  dogs  run  nearer 
to  start  them,  there  comes  from  them  a  little  low, 
broken-hearted  bleating,  as  if  terror  were  driving 
the  cry  out  of  them  against  their  wills.  Thus  it 
is  with  the  lambs  on  the  hill  ;  and  so  also  it  was 
with  the  Ijairns  that  clung  together  in  a  cluster  on 
the  brae  face." 


NOVEL  NOTES. 


A  MAD  MADONNA.  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 
By  L.  Clarkson  Whitclock.  Boston  :  Joseph 
Knight  Co.     $i.oo. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Clark- 
son  Whitelock's  earlier  work  will  find  a 
pleasant  surprise  awaiting  them  in  her 
new  volume  of  stories.  There  was  no 
hint  in  that  work  that  she  would  startle 
us  by-and-bye  with  a  new  note,  or  develop 
latent  power  of  imagination  in  striking 
a  fresh  vein.  That  kindest  of  critics, 
Mr.  Edmund  C.  Stedman,  is  said  to 
have  stood  as  sponsor  for  these  stories, 
reference  to  which  was  made  in  the  col- 
umns of  our  **  Chronicle  and  Comment" 
last  month,*  and  the  critic  has  no  reason 
to  fear  that  his  kindly  judgment  will  be 
reversed.  '*  A  Mad  Madonna"  is  a  fine 
figment  of  the  imagination,  clothed  in  a 
beautiful  style  which  is  more  suggestive 
than  expansive,  tinctured  with  the  sad, 
melancholy  grace  that  haunts  the  so- 
journer in  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  col- 
oured with  the  soft  lights  and  shadows 
and  radiant  beauty  of  fair  Italia.  The 
dumb  patience  and  longing  of  the  "  mad 
madonna"  is  full  of  a  great  pathos  that 
rends  the  heart,  and  is  eloquent  with  a 
voice  that  melts  to  tears  and  moves  us 
to  an  infinite  pity — a  pity  that  does  not 
depress  and  cast  down,  but  which  purges 
and  clarifies  the  mind.  The  mysterious 
madonna  and  her  bambitWy  wandering 
these  hundreds  of  years  in  search  of  the 
Great  Master  Raffaello,  to  whom  she  sat 
-for  his  wonderful  paintings,  and  the  cul- 
mination of  her  desire,  is  a  striking  in- 
vention, and  wrought  with  cunning  art. 
The  climax  reached  in  the  young  artist's 
studio,  where  the  **  mad  madonna"  sits 
once  more  as  she  imagines  to  her  Master, 
Raffaello,  is  conceived  and  executed  with 
a  rapidity  and  force  which  carries  us 
breathlessly  to  the  denouement.   The  shad- 


owy outline  of  the  wonderful  Mother 
and  Child  of  Raphael  grows  every  mo- 
ment more  distinct  : 

"  He  took  the  brushes  dreamily  in  his  hand  : 
but  it  was  moved  by  a  magic  force,  and  there  grew 
before  him  the  marvellous  colours  of  the  Madonna, 
by  no  power  of  his  own.  The  cloud  of  chenibs 
came  once  more  about  him.  The  room  was  full 
of  them.  The  canvas  was  covered  with  them. 
The  mother  and  child  stood  motionless,  all  the  ex- 
quisite living  beauty  of  their  faces  seeming  to  pass 
from  them  to  the  picture.  ...  It  seemed  to  him 
that  his  hand  was  moved  as  by  the  angels  of 
God. 

**  The  earth  rocked  beneath  him,  and  the  blue 
sky,  as  he  saw  it  through  the  window,  had  turned 
blood-red. 

*'  He  painted  on  and  on,  with  no  other  con- 
sciousness than  that  the  earth  rocked  and  that  the 
sky  had  turned  to  blood.  Once  a  faint  sigh  came 
from  the  child's  lips,  and  the  mother  caressed  it 
softly.  When  she  moved,  it  was  as  if  an  earth- 
quake shock  went  through  him.  The  room  with 
its  occupants,  the  canvas  with  its  miracle,  faded 
from  his  consciousness  ;  a  red  stream  of  blood 
gushed  from  his  lips,  and  his  head  fell  backwards. 

'*  He  heard  as  from  another  world,  '  Addio» 
Raffaello,'  and  was  dead." 

None  of  the  other  stories  reach  the 
same  height  of  artistic  perfection  or  are 
impelled  by  the  same  imaginative  force 
to  that  lasting  form  which  now  and 
again  singles  out  a  short  story  for  dis- 
tinction. Through  the  half-dozen  tales 
there  runs  a  weird  strain  of  madness 
more  or  less  mysterious  and  inexplica- 
ble. **  Ignoto"  comes  next  in  interest 
and  literary  execution  to  *'  A  Mad  Ma- 
donna, ' '  and  after  that  *  *  A  Bit  of  Delft,  *  * 
which  is  charming  in  its  quaint  Dutch 
setting.  **  Love's  House"  is  a  new  and 
not  altogether  satisfactory  rendering  of 
a  time-worn  theme,  and  **  Apollo"  is  in- 
genious but  a  little  far-fetched.  As  for 
the  last  storv,  **  From  Another  Coun- 
trv,"  it  scarcelv  merits  the  honour  which 
has  been  given  to  it  by  including  it  with 
the  other  stories  in  book  form.     It  is 
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amusing,  and  is  written  with  vivacity, 
biit  it  is  out  of  harmony  with  the  preced- 
ing contents  of  the  volume,  and  strikes  a 
discordant  note.  If  it  were  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  first  an  i  longest  story,  the 
book  is  well  worth  purchase  ;  all  the 
stories,  however,  are  attractive  and  have 
a  peculiar  interest.  The  book  is  well 
printed  and  bound,  and  has  several  half- 
tone illustrations. 

JOAN   HASTE.     By   H.   Rider  Haggard.     New 
York  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Company.     1J5I.25. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Haggard  or  another  will 
dramatise  Joan  Haste.     The  main  inci- 
dents would  have  a  fine  scenic  effect  on 
the  boards  ;  the  fall  of  Graves  from  the 
tower,  Joan's  heroic  method  of  reviving 
liim,   the  oath  of  the  villain  Rock,  the 
confession  of  Levinger,  and  the  tragic 
final  sacrifice  of  the  heroine,  personating 
her    old    lover    to   save   him    from    the 
maniacal  fury  of  her  husband — none  of 
these    could    fail    to    be    effective.     We 
cronfess  we  like  our  melodrama  best  in 
dramatic  form.     The  facts  are  there  be- 
fore us,  and  just  because  no  fine-drawn 
explanations  are  given,  we  accept  them. 
\\it  Mr.  Haggard  is  enough  of  a  mod- 
ern novelist  to  write  as  if  he  had  got  in- 
.ide   people's  hearts  and    behind    their 
lotives,  and  with  a  melodramatic  plot 
this  is  always  unfortunate,  especially  so 
^vhen    you    insist    on    your    characters 
being,  save  for  their  histories,  every-day 
kind  of  folks  that  you   might  meet  in 
£^ny  railway  train.     Mr.   Haggard,  who 
is   skilled   in   reading  the  clear-marked 
Xines  of  savage  natures,   fails  when  he 
tries  subtle  investigation  of  his  contem- 
p>oraries  and  compatriots.     Perhaps  he 
Is  a  little  too  simple-minded.     Perhaps 
lie   has  sought  his  material  not  in  life 
iDut    in   romances,    those  of  an  earlier, 
More   rhetorical  generation.     At  least, 
"Vrhile  we  regard  the  plot  as  a  most  effec- 
tive melodrama,  we  don't  much  like  the 
lilling-up.     And,    indeed,   he  has  piled 
the  agony  of  the  story  rather  needlessly, 
even  for  scenic  effect.     If  Levinger  had 
spoken   a   little    sooner ;    if   Rock   had 

fjone  mad  a  little  sooner  ;  if —  The 
act  is,  the  glamour  of  Mr.  Haggard's 
romance  makes  us  forget  that  we  are 
looking  at  real  life  ;  but  he  insists  on 
playing,  with  somewhat  inappropriate 
material,  the  stern  realist  ;  and  all  the 
explanations  which  would  have  estab- 
lished Joan's  legitimacy,  her  heirship, 
and  brought  about  her  marriage  with 


Graves,  come  too  late.  That  being  so, 
we  have  to  acquiesce  in  her  death  as 
the  next  best  thing.  There  is  a  kind 
of  British  robustness  about  Mr.  Hag- 
gard which  we  think  would  be  more 
fitly  employed  in  writing  cheerful  fic- 
tion. If  he  cannot  give  up  this  mourn- 
ful attitude,  let  him  think  of  the  excel- 
lent opening  at  the  present  moment  on 
the  sentimental  stage. 

THE  SALK  OF  A  SOUL.  By  F.  Frankfort 
Moore.  New  York  :  F.  A.  Stokes  Company. 
75  cts. 

THE  SECRET  OF  THE  COURT.  By  F. 
Frankfort  Moore.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Co.    81.25. 

The  leading  lady  of  the  first  story,  after 
five  years  of  marriage,  finds  her  soul  too 
great  for  her  surroundings,  her  individu- 
ality pooh-poohed,  and  her  aspirations 
neglected  by  a  husband  immersed  in  the 
business  of  the  State.  So  she  makes  up 
her  mind  to  sell  this  great  soul,  and 
thinking  Mr.  Stuart  Forrest  would  be  a 
liberal  purchaser,  joins  him  in  a  voy- 
age to  the  West  Indies.  The  neglectful 
husband  mysteriously  turns  up,  be- 
haves affably  to  Mr.  Forrest,  and  gives 
his  wife  uncomfortable  doubts  about  her 
projected  bargain.  The  husband  is  dia- 
bolically clever,  and  sees  through  stone 
walls  ;  he  is  a  magnanimous  cynic  on  a 
great  scale.  In  the  end  the  wife  changes 
her  mind  about  the  best  purchaser  for 
her  valuable  commoditv — which  has 
gone  down  in  price  in  the  estimate  book 
of  her  mind  however — and  she  and  her 
husband  have  an  adventurous  time  to- 
gether floating  on  a  raft  and  on  a  derelict 
ship,  till  a  steamer  saves  them  for  the 
domestic  felicity  which  is  now  to  begin 
in  earnest  for  them. 

The  Secret  of  the  Court  belongs  to  the 
class  of  story  that  never  seems  to  go 
out  of  fashion,  but  of  which  Bulwer  was 
the  completest  master.  It  deals  with 
the  mysteries  of  life  and  death,  their 
unveilers,  and  the  victims  of  their  ex- 
periments. The  secret  of  the  restora- 
tion of  life  was  found  in  this  case,  after 
prolonged  study,  in  an  Egyptian  temple 
of  incredible  age.  The  description  of 
the  temple,  by-the-bye,  is  striking,  and 
the  weird  effect  it  produces  is  brought 
about  by  no  cheap  devices.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  think,  the  experiment  is  tried 
on  a  young  Englishwoman  who  has 
died,  leaving  her  relatives  bitterly  sor- 
rowing ;  it  would  have  kept  the  story 
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in  far  better  tone  had  the  East  and 
some  fair,  mysterious  Oriental  been  the 
scene  and  the  victim.  For  victim  she 
must  be  called.  Therein  lies  the  point 
of  the  story.  The  secret  referred  merely 
to  the  physical  life,  and  had  no  power 
in  the  restoration  of  the  soul.  The  rash 
Englishman  had  not  listened  to  the  wise 
warning  of  the  mysterious  Albaran  ; 
but  he  learnt  through  remorse  *'  that 
when  Death  knocks  at  the  door  he  should 
be  admitted  as  an  honoured  guest. 
There  are  worse  friends  than  Death." 

THE  COMISG  OK  THKODORA.  By  Kliza 
Orne  White.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.     $1.25. 

The  old-time  woman  was  a  riddle, 
the  new  woman  is  still  a  chrvsalis,  but 
when  we  get  a  pattern  of  progress  upon 
a  groundwork  of  conservatism,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it  .^  This 
question  is  that  to  which  the  household 
of  Theodora  were  reduced  after  four- 
teen months  of  her  constant  presence 
with  them.  A  woman  of  genuine  New 
England  faculty,  and  the  certainty 
which  is  not  unfrequently  found  in  the 
same  section,  that  there  is  but  one  right 
w^ay  to  do  a  thing,  and  that  she  knows 
it  ;  a  woman  who  has  made  a  name  and 
position  for  herself  in  the  world,  and 
who  gives  up  both,  to  play  the  thank- 
less part  of  a  useful  maiden  aunt  in  her 
brother's  home,  out  of  her  indefeasible 
love  for  him  and  her  longing  for  family 
ties  ;  a  woman  with  very  little  tact,  and 
with  too  much  sense  to  be  sensitive,  or 
ever  to  suspect  that  she  is  in  the  way, 
yet  with  a  certain  brightness  and  charm 
of  her  own,  which  her  chronicler  has 
perfectly  succeeded  in  photographing 
— such  is  Theodora.  The  wholesome- 
ness  of  the  storv,  in  these  davs  of  erotic 
novels,  is  something  for  which  to  be 
grateful  ;  the  characterisation  is  well 
contrasted  and  vivid  ;  one  does  so  trulv 
appreciate  the  blankness  of  Edward  and 
Marie  when  their  studio  was  **  tidied** 
out  of  any  possibility  of  ever  working 
in  it  again  !  Yet  it  is  also  quite  com- 
prehensible that  Frank  Compton's  heart 
should  be  vanquished  by  the  coming  of 
Theodora.  But  that  the  marriage 
should  be  broken  off  because  his  small 
daughter  so  vehemently  opposed  it — 
isn't  it  almost  too  much  ?  To  be  sure,  a 
New  England  conscience  is  capable  of 
anything,  but  would  the  opposition  of 
Essie  have  had  that  or  the  contrary  ef- 


fect upon  Theodora  ?  And  we  are  left, 
with  the  closed  book  in  our  hand,  doubl- 
ing whether  j//^  would  or  not,  whether^.' 
would  or  not,  whether  they  would  have 
been  happy  together  or  not  (only  we  think 
they  would  !),  and  various  other  wheth- 
ers,  chief  among  which  is,  whether  wc 
like  a  story  with  such  an  unsatisfactory 
finale.  But  we  console  ourselves  with 
the  reflection  that  probably,  despite 
Theodora's  message,  **  that  chapter" 
was  not  **  ended,'*  after  all.  Could  she 
have  remained  away  from  Edgecomb 
all  her  life  ?  And  when  they  met  again, 
would  it  not  be  all  right  ?  Of  course  it 
would  ! 

THE  WAY  OF  A  MAID.  By  Katharine  Tv- 
nan  Hinkson.  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$1.25. 

Mrs.  Hinkson,  author  of  A  Cluster  of 
A^utSy  and  one  or  two  volumes  of  poems, 
has  now  ventured  upon   a  novel  of  Irish 
life,  and  with  considerable  success.     To 
be  sure,  there  are  crudities  and  a  certain 
awkwardness  in  the  construction  ;    but 
these  will  disappear  in  her  future  work, 
while    the   merits  of  the   present    book 
will  reappear  and  to  better  advantage. 
Her   touch  is   a  light  one,    which   will 
probably  strengthen   with    use   w^ithout 
losing  its  delicacy  ;  and  there    is  a  sim- 
plicity and  directness  about  her  way  of 
telling   her   story   that    remind    one  of 
Miss  Austin.     Nora  is  a  very  fascinating 
and     delightful     little     heroine  ;     and 
though  one  cares  rather    less    for   HiJ- 
Hard,  his  attraction  for  her  is  perfectly 
comprehensible.      We  doubt,    however, 
whether    Nora    proved     altogether    as 
charming  in  married  life  as  she  w^as  as  a 
sweetheart  ;  the  average  man,  we  fear, 
would  find  her  somewhat  of  a  responsi- 
bility ;  and  it  is  perhaps  quite   as  well 
that  tlie   pen  of  her  chronicler    halted 
when  it  did.     But  the  main  value  of  the 
book  and  its  chief  charm  is  in  its  thumb- 
nail sketches  of  Irish  life  ;  the  visit   to 
the  convent,   with   the   laughing   nuns, 
the  stately   Mother   Superior,   and    the 
poor  family  who  were  equipped,  in  hon- 
our of  Christmas,  with  garments  which 
the   sisters    themselves   had    fashioned, 
with    results   to   the   masculine    habili- 
ments  which   can    better   be    imagined 
than  described. 

•'Lanty  was  tellin'  me,  miss,  how  ould  Joe 
Geraty  an'  the  wife  an'  kid  was  dressed  by  the 
nuns  for  Christmas.  He  says  Joe's  pepperin*  for 
the  day  after  to  morrow  till  he  pawns  the  duds. 
Och,  God  help  them  craturs  o'  nuns,  it's  loo  inno- 
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cent  they  are  !     Let  alone  they  makes  the  clothes 
themselves,  and  the  throusers  is  all  bags.     Lanty 
says  the  men  in  the  town  ud  give  Joe  a  quare  life 
a  he  appeared  in  them.** 

The  woman  who  took  aw^ay  her  neigh- 
/:>oiir's  character  by  publicly  praying  for 
her  as  **  a  great  sinner  and  an  ould  rep- 
r-c>t>ate/'  is  the  heroine  of  another  sketch. 
The  book  is  by  no  means  a  tendenz  ro- 
jr^tin^  for  which  we  are  told  it  is  our  duty 
tLO    be  grateful  ;  nevertheless  our  grati- 
tude   will    be   increased,   if  in  her  next 
t>ook    Mrs.  Hinkson  lend  the  grace  and 
cl<iJico.cy  of  her  style  to  a  picture  of  Irish 
socia.1    conditions   from   which   those  of 
us     unfamiliar   with    Irish   affairs    may 
<ira.\^'^     our  own  conclusions  and  accumu- 
i^-te    our  own  tendencies. 


l^-st 


^^^R..fX.  IDA.  A  Romance  of  the  Harem  and  the 
Gre-,£».t  Sahara.  By  William  Le  Queux.  Illus- 
trat^cj.  New  York:  F.  A.  Stokes  Company. 
*i    SO. 

Ev^iry    reader  with    an    ounce  of  ro- 
'^^a.nc:^^  in   him   will   bitterly   resent  the 
-hapter  in  this  thrilling  story.     Zo- 
^^■^>    is  the  most  ravishingly  beautiful 
Txiarvellous  woman  ;  her  capacity  of 
»         — ic:al  expression  is  extraordinary,  and 
Y   ^^      C3ccult    powers   of   the    rarest.     To 
^_^^'^     her  is  most   interestingly  danger- 
^^^   ;     thus  does  she  address  the  daring 
^^il    Holcombe— 

^^  *  onder  knife  and  potion  will   bind  thy  soul 

P^     ^     rnine  ;    thou   wilt  become  one  of  the  com- 

^^  *^*Qns  of  the  Left  Hand,  whose  habitation  is  the 

^^.•^^ovriess  Land  of  Torment,  where  the  burning 

J^^  scorches,  and  water  scalds  like  boiling  pitch.  " 

jj^        ^s   there,   then,  no  hope  for  those  who  love 

4  ^  ^"  he  asks. 
^        ^one,**  she  replied,  sighing.     **  Neither  rest, 
jQ^*"^y,  nor  the  Garden  of  Delights  can  fall  to  the 
^f  him  who  loveth  me." 

^nd  yet  after  all  this,  and  a  great 
^*^ny    other   warnings,    Cecil    and    the 

^^k.ly  romantic  Zoraida  were  actually 
"^^rried  at  St.  Paul's,  Knightsbridge, 
^^/i  lived  in  a  Kensington  flat  ;  Zo- 
["^^^a.    wore    a    tailor-made    gown,    and 

^^  crowded  **  at-homes."  This  is  the 
?**^a.test  outrage  on  the  romantic  feel- 
^^S^s  that  we  ever  remember  to  have  had 
p.**'^ctised  upon  us  in  the  reading  of  fic- 

^^*^-  But,  omitting  the  last  chapter, 
^^^  putting  one's  self  into  a  fittingly 
yj^^thful  mood,  and  determined  to  call 
^^^    pseudo-poetical   language  sublime, 

l^^  us  acknowledge  the  attractions  of 
^\  Le  Queux's  story.     It  is  packed  full 

^^   incident,   fighting,   loving,    plotting, 

^^^'"k  crime,  treasure-finding,  and  around 
^^  is  the  mysterious  air  of  the  desert. 


There  are  right  readers  and  wrong  read- 
ers for  Zoraida.  Under  appropriate  con- 
ditions, it  should  be  pronounced  an  en- 
trancing story. 

CLARENXE.  By  Bret  llarte.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co,     $1.25. 

Something  may  have  died  out  of  Mr. 
Bret  Harte  since  he  wrote  The  Luck  of 
Roaring  Camp — the  power  or  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gathering  fresh  and  piquant 
incident  from  wild,  rough  life  to  wake 
up  his  tame  readers  from  their  sleepi- 
ness and  shake  off  a  prejudice  or  two  in 
the  process.  But  though  some  of  the 
freshness  has  gone  from  his  stories,  they 
have  never  grown  dull.  And  with  years 
there  has  come  a  too  little  recognised 
compensation  for  any  loss  of  youthful 
vigour.  His  understanding  of  human 
nature  has  grown  in  subtlety  and  in 
delicacy,  till  to-day  we  look  confidently 
to  his  books  for  interesting  studies  in 
more  sophisticated  character.  Ilis  plots 
are  good  in  their  conception,  but  in 
their  development  he  is  more  easily  sur- 
passed than  in  the  strong,  minute  hand- 
ling of  his  personages,  whom  he  an- 
alyses with  a  care  that  is  never  finick- 
ing. The  characters  here  are  mostly 
old  friends.  In  the  war  between  North 
and  South,  Clarence  Brant,  Alice  Ben- 
ham,  and  the  lively  Susy  are  tested  to 
the  utmost  by  the  storm  and  stress  of 
the  times.  The  new  heroine,  Miss 
Faulkner,  is  of  course,  seeing  who  has 
fashioned  her,  no  mild  pattern  of  pro- 
priety ;  but  really  her  asperity  on  her 
first  appearances  we  are  much  more  in- 
clined to  resent  than  were  Clarence 
Brant  and,  evidently,  Mr.  Bret  Harte. 
It  is  difiicult  to  resign  ourselves  to  a  fa- 
vourite hero  marrying  a  shrew,  however 
heroic  she  might  be  on  occasion. 

A  COMEDY  IN  SPASMS.  By  "Iota"  (Mrs. 
Mannington  Caffyn).  New  York  :  F.  A.  Stokes 
Company.     $1.00. 

The  title  is  a  mystery  even  at  the  end 
of  the  story.  The  heroine,  a  young  Aus- 
tralian, has  bouts  of  deep  discontent, 
which  perhaps  gave  her  physical  pain, 
but,  as  a  rule,  she  is  level-headed  and 
not  at  all  excitable.  Titles  are  trifling 
matters,  however.  On  the  whole,  **  Iota" 
has  put  better  work  into  this  book  than 
into  her  others  ;  it  will  probably  raise 
her  worth  in  the  esteem  of  critical  read- 
ers, though  it  may  not  reach  the  popu- 
larity of  A  YclUmf  Aster.  The  story 
itself   is   interesting.     The   young  Aus- 
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tralian,  beautiful,  practical,  energetic, 
admiring  above  all  things  physical  force 
and  comeliness,  finds  a  way  out  of  pe- 
cuniary difficulties  weighing  on  her  fam- 
ily by  marriage  with  an  intelligent,  up- 
right, spirited  man.  But  he  is  physi- 
cally weak,  and  a  martvr  to  headaches. 
He  is  worth  ten  of  her,  and  she  dimly 
guesses  it,  but  is  too  much  of  a  young 
savage  to  grasp  the  idea  openly.  Mean- 
while, the  young  Adonis  and  Hercules 
combined,,  who  had  hitherto  been  un- 
available, turns  up  free.  Writhing  in 
her  bonds,  she  would  have  burst  them 
had  it  not  been  for  the  virtue  of  Her- 
cules-Adonis. So  the  young  beauty  and 
the  middle-aged  headachy  student  have 
to  shake  down  as  best  they  may.  There 
is  a  curious  jumble,  as  there  always  is 
in  lota's  books,  of  good  common  sense 
and  prejudices,  shrewd  understanding 
of  human  nature,  and  limitation  of  vis- 
ion. She  is  gaining  conciseness  in  the 
form  of  her  stories  ;  but  her  caste  in- 
stincts will  always  obscure  humanity  to 
her. 

THE  CARKONELS.     By  Charlotte    M.  Yonge. 
New  York  :  Thomas  Whittaker.     §1.25. 

THE    LONG   VACATION.      By   Charlotte  M. 
Yonge.     New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     $1.00. 

For  more  years  than  some  of  us  can 
remember  Miss  Charlotte  Mary  Yonge, 
who  comes  of  a  Hampshire  family,  and 
first  became  known  to  the  world  as  the 
author  of  The  Heir  of  Redelyffe^  has  pour- 
ed forth  volume  after  volume,  from  a 
pen  whose  sources  seem  to  be  perennial ; 
volumes  of  history,  biography,  and,  above 
all,  of  fiction  ;  earnest,  helpful,  inspiring, 
pure  and  refreshing,  and  all  imbued  with 
a  strong  High  Church  feeling.  She  has 
educated,  through  the  pages  of  the 
Monthly  Packet ^  a  circle  of  readers  in 
what,  after  all,  if  just  a  little  born^es, 
are  noble  and  chivalric  ideas  of  religion 
and  ethics  ;  she  has  kept  up  with  the 
times  herself,  in  the  most  wonderful 
manner,  and  all  this  she  has  done  in 
the  most  absolutely  unassuming  and 
thoroughly  feminine  way  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  imagine.  She  has  ad- 
vertised her  stories,  to  be  sure,  but  there 
is  a  dearth  of  anecdotes  illustrative  of 
her  personality,  and  on  remarkably  few 
occasions  does  her  photograph  stare  at 
us  from  the  public  prints. 

Of  the  two  books  now  before  us,  one 
—  The  Carbonels — has,  from  her,  the 
value  of  a  historical  monograph   upon 


the  social  conditions  of  the  Ei 
rural  districts,  in  the  first  quart 
the  present  century,  upon  the  sti 
the  Church,  and  the  attitude  o 
landlords.  It  is  quiet  in  tone,  d- 
some  stirring  scenes,  and  though 
is  absolutely  no  plot,  and  the  char; 
are  rather  types  than  persons,  the 
is  both  valuable  and  interesting. 

The  Long  Vacation  is  a  contini 
of  the  adventures  of  that  com] 
family  who  have  grown  up  from  t 
termarriage  of  the  personages  of  tl 
thor's  earlier  novels.  Descendai 
the  people  whom  one  remembe 
Beechcroft,  The  Pillars  of  the  Housi 
Daisy  Chain,  The  Castle  Builders 
several  others,  all  connected  by 
tricate  a  bond  of  cousinhood  ai 
could  find  in  any  county  of  Old 
ginia,  meet,  converse,  act  in  privat 
atricals,  and  further  intermarry',  in 
pages,  which  to  Miss  Yonge's  ve 
readers  have  the  affectionate  val 
news  from  old  friends.  One  mus 
fess,  however,  that  the  climax  i 
well  done  ;  it  was  well  imagines 
doubt,  to  lay  young  Gerald  in  the 
beside  his  father,  at  '*  Fiddler's  Ri 
by  the  same  hand  that  had  save< 
from  the  Indians  ;  but  Miss  Yc 
orderly  English  imagination  beir 
adequate  to  the  task  of  conc< 
American  Western  life,  she  was  f 
to  finish  her  tale  through  the  a 
clumsy  medium  of  letters  from  a 
tator  ;  and  the  result  is  what  mig 
expected.  Nevertheless,  the  bool 
delightful  one,  and  in  any  case 
Yonge  wrote  it  ! 

WHEN  CHARLES  THE  FIRST  WAS 
By  J.  S.   Fletcher.     Chicago  :  A.   C.   M 
&  Co.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Fletcher  has  written  a  deli^ 
tale  of  adventure.  Not  only  so 
there  is  a  literary  charm  in  its  page 
meating  its  quaint,  fascinating  sty 
intricate  plot,  and  its  characterisi 
which  lays  hold  of  the  imaginatio 
wins  a  grateful  acknowledgment, 
scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  York 
where  the  forces  of  King  and  P 
ment,  Cavalier  and  Roundhead  con 
gether  in  several  hard-fought  battle 
was  in  one  of  the  fiercest  conflicts  c 
field  of  Marston  Moor  that  the 
Will  Dale,  a  great  fellow  six-feel 
met  Cromwell.  The  picture  of  the 
soldier  is  followed  up  strongly.     In 
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"^he  characteristic  element  in  Mr.  Fletch- 
er's work  is  virility.     The  historic  inci- 
dents of  the  time  have  been  caught  up 
^  the   imagination   of   the  writer  and 
given  forth  with  a  pleasant   semblance 
ot  reality.     There  is  some  fine  writing 
in  the  book  ;  perhaps  the  finest  passages 
are  those  in  which  the  author  describes 
the  charge  of  the  king's  horsemen  against 
Cromweirs  Ironsides  at  Marston  xMoor, 
the  death   of  Dennis  Watson,  and    the 
mad  ride  of  his  father,  Prince  Rupert. 
fVA^n   Charhs   the  First  was    King  de- 
serves honourable  mention  as  a  novel  for 
Its  virility  and  sane  qualities. 

THROUGH  RUSSIAN  SNOWS  and  A 
KXIGHT  OF  THE  WHITE  CROSS.  ByG. 
A.  Henty.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1-50  each. 

AT  WAR  WITH  PONTIAC.  By  Kirk  Mun- 
roe.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
♦r.25. 

The  most  recent  works  of  Kirk  Mun- 
roe  and  the  two  latest  by  Mr.  Henty  use 
history  as  a  background  for  their  stories. 
Mr.  Munroe  has  a  pleasing  style  and  a 
faculty  for  creating  thrilling  adventures. 
^<^ys  like  a  hero  who  can  brave  the 
S^'eatest  dangers  and  escape  injury  with 
*^cility — it  matters  little  how  improbable 
™ay  be  the  method.  The  time  chosen 
^c>r  his  new  story  is  the  critical  period 
succeeding  the  subjugation  of  the  Cana- 
dian French  by  the  English,  the  forma- 
^*ve  pjeriod  of  the  spirit  of  1776.     Park- 


man  was  the  first  to  recognise  the  im- 
portance of  the  Pontiac  War  and  the 
genius  of  its  moving  spirit.  Mr.  Mun- 
roe  draws  liberally  upon  fact  in  his  nar- 
rative, which  has  considerable  literary 
merit. 

The  Henty  stories  continue  the  pleas- 
ant tradition  which  their  numerous  pred- 
ecessors have  created.  Like  Mr.  Mun- 
roe's  books,  they  have  a  certain  modi- 
cum of  value  as  educators,  and  are  writ- 
ten with  the  fire  and  force  which  ap- 
peal to  a  boy*s  imagination,  lliroiigh 
Russian  Snmvs  is  a  slightly  coloured  ac- 
count of  Napoleon's  fateful  campaign 
and  retreat  from  Moscow.  \\\  A  Knight 
of  the  White  Cross  good  use  is  made  of 
the  fierce  conflict  which  was  waged  be- 
tween Crusader  and  Moslem  in  olden 
time.  The  story  follows  the  fortunes 
of  a  sturdy  young  Englishman  in  the 
War  of  the  Crusades,  who  figures  prom- 
inently at  the  first  siege  of  Rhodes. 
The  "thrill"  is  unmistakably  there; 
"  no  penny  dreadful"  could  harrow  up 
more  startling  situations  and  rattling 
episodes.  However,  the  ideal  held  up 
to  the  boyish  mind  in  these  stories  is 
wholesome  if  somewhat  exaggerated. 
The  evil  is  invariably  overcome  not  by 
bravado,  untruth,  and  intrigue,  but  by 
bravery,  unswerving  honour,  and  fidel- 
ity. Virtue  is  apparelled  in  its  whitest 
robes,  and  vice  is  cast  out  into  the  black- 
ness of  darkness. 
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"p^^    POEMS   OF  JAMES  RUSSELL  LOW- 
^*-l-.       Boston  :    Houghton,    Mifflin     &    Co. 

,  T^e  value  which  will  be  attached  to 

^^^^    exquisite   little   volume   will  arise 

lore  from  the  melancholy  interest  of  its 

^^/\^ents  and  the  beauty  of  the  book  in 

^*^ich  they  are  encased  than  in  the  quan- 

•^^y  or  quality  of  the  work.     There  are 

^J^  poems  here,  the  last  which  Mr.  Low- 

^  Wrote,  and  which  Mr.  Norton  believes 

T^  'liight    have    wished     to    preserve. 

J^hree  of  them  were   published   before 

?^s  death  ;  of  the  rest,  two  appear  here 

^^  the  first  time.    The  *  *  Verses,  intend- 

p  to  go  with  a  posset  dish  to  my  dear 

^*Ule  goddaughter,  1882,"  are  proof  that 

^^c  author's  light  touch  and  nimble  wit 

Jfere  with  him  to  the  end.     In  the  noble 

"Qes,  ''Ona  Bust  of  General  Grant," 


we  have  a  burst  of  the  old  patriotic  fire 
which  glowed  with  the  faith  of  his  fore- 
fathers, and  with  the  spirit  of  his  Crom- 
well hero-worship  : 

"Strong,  simple,  silent,  therefore  such  was  he 
Who  helped  us  in  our  need  ;  the  eternal  law 
That  who  can  saddle  opportunity 
Is  God's  elect,  though  many  a  mortal  flaw 
May  minish  him  in  eyes  that  closely  see, 
Was  verified  in  him  ;  what  need  we  say 
Of  one  who  made  success  where  others  failed, 
Who,  with  no  light  save  that  of  common  day. 
Struck   hard,  and   still   struck   on  till  Fortune 

quailed. 
But  that  (so  sift  the  Norns)  a  desperate  van 
Ne'er  fell  at  last  to  one  who  was  not  wholly 

man." 

**  Nothing  ideal,  a  plain  people's  man — " 
so  he  apostrophises  Grant — **  one  of 
those  still  plain  men  that  do  the  world's 
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rough  work  ;"  and  how  fine  is  the  char- 
acterisation drawn  in  that  one  line  : 

**  He  slew  our  dragon,  nor,  so  seemed  it,  knew 
He  had  done  more  than  any  simplest  man  might  do** 

The  finest  poem  in  this  scant  collec- 
tion, where  choice  is  almost  supereroga- 
tory, is,  to  Our  thinking,  **  The  Nobler 
Lover,"  which  has  a  reminiscent  note  of 
Browning's  **  Christina/'  We  quote  the 
poem  entire  : 

*•  If  he  be  a  nobler  lover,  lake  him  ! 

You  in  you,  I  seek,  and  not  myself ; 
Love  wiih  men's  what  women  choose  to  make  him, 

Seraph  strong  to  soar,  or  fawn-eyed  elf : 
All  I  am  or  can,  your  beauty  gave  it. 

Lifting  me  a  moment  nigh  to  you, 
And  my  bit  of  heaven,  I  fain  would  save  it — 

Mine  1  thought  it  was,  I  never  knew. 

**  What  you  take  of  me  is  yours  to  serve  you. 

All  I  give,  you  gave  to  me  before  ; 
Let  him  win  you  !     If  I  but  deserve  you, 

1  keep  all  you  grant  to  him  and  more  : 
You  shall  make  me  dare  what  others  dare  not. 

You  shall  keep  my  nature  pure  as  snow. 
And  a  light  from  you  that  others  share  not 

Shall  transfigure  me  where'er  I  go. 

*'  Let  me  be  your  thrall  !     However  lowly 

Be  the  bondsman's  service  I  can  do. 
Loyalty  shall  make  it  high  and  holy  ; 

Naught  can  be  unworthy,  done  for  you. 
Men  shall  say,  '  A  lover  of  this  fashion 

Such  an  icy  mistress  well  beseems.* 
Women  say,  *  Could  we  deserve  such  passion, 

We  might  be  the  marvel  that  he  dreams.*  " 

An  unusual  feature  of  this  fine  piece 
of  book-making  is  the  printing  of  the 
poems  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only, 
leaving  the  other  side  blank.  To  be 
sure,  the  book  is  slight  enough,  and  it 
would  have  otherwise  reduced  its  dimen- 
sions to  an  absurd  size  had  the  ordinary- 
form  been  adhered  to.  But  the  book  as 
it  stands  will  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of 
all  book-lovers,  and  as  a  memorial  vol- 
ume it  is  an  artistic  and  exceedingly  at- 
tractive production.  There  is  a  fine  new 
portrait  of  the  poet  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
considered  by  his  family  to  be  an  ad- 
mirable likeness  of  him. 

STAMBULOFF.  By  A.  Hulme  Beaman.  Pub- 
lic Men  of  To-day  Series.  New  York  :  Fred- 
erick Warne  &  Co.     $1.25. 

The  world  is  being  more  and  more 
conventionalised,  and  the  purely  pic- 
turesque is  departing  from  its  history. 
War  is  now  an  intellectual  exercise,  like 
a  game  of  chess.  Statesmanship  is 
largely  a  matter  of  figures  and  finance. 
Great  monarchs  ride  the  bicycle  and  ar- 


ray themselves  in  pot  hats  and  the  cos- 
tume   of    the    bagman.     Nevertheless, 
there  still  rise  up   heroic   figures  here 
and  there  as  a  sort  of  protest  against 
the    eternal    banaliti   of    the    centur>''s 
end  ;  and  such  a  figure  is  the  subject 
of  this  very  able   and    instructive  vol- 
ume.     Stepan  Stambuloflf,   the  son  of 
an  inn-keeper  and  apprenticed  to  a  tai- 
lor, a  man  of  rough,  half-brutal  ways,  a 
peasant  in  many  of  his  traits,  neverthe- 
less is  a  great  and  stiking  figure  in  his 
public  career,  whether  we  see  him  de- 
fying the  Turk  in  his  early  days  and 
carving  out  a  free  State  for  his  fellow- 
countrymen,  or  defying  the  Great  White 
Czar  in  his  later  years,  and  holding  fast 
his  country's  birthright  in  the  face  of 
the  master  of  a  million  soldiers.    Mr. 
Beaman  gives  us  the  full  details  of  a 
life  of  which  most  of  us  have  seen  only 
disconnected  glimpses  ;  and  his  narra- 
tive weaves  together  all  the  scattered 
threads  into  a  consistent  and  intelligibly 
whole.       Stambuloff    has    been    called 
*'the  Bismarck  of  Bulgaria,"  and  tln-« 
phrase  is  no  idle  one.     With  far  great ^ 
odds  against  him  than  Bismarck  face 
he  wrought   out    results   which,   wh 
their  final  outcome  shall  have  been  see 
may  prove  to  be  no  less  momentous 
Eastern  Europe  than   Bismarck's  cre-^ 
tion    in    the   West.      Six    photograptT^ 
given  in  the  work  are  of  especial  inte 
est — Stambuloflf  himself,  a  semi-Slav 
face  ;  Prince  Alexander,  a  brave  soldie 
but   one   who   quailed    before    dange::::^ 
that  his  great  minister  dared  to  defy^^ 
Prince  Ferdinand,   the  puppet  Cobuc^^ 
whom  Stambulofif  raised  from  obscurity=^ 
Princess    Ferdinand,  a  mean,  unfeeli 
face  ;    and     Madame    Stambulofif    a 
Prince  Alexander's  wife,  two  verybea 
tiful  women.      We  cordially  comme 
the  volume  to  all  who  have  marked  tl'^ 
career  which  ended   only  a  few  weet^ 
ago,  when  the  greatest  of  the  Bulgariar» 
fell,  gashed  under  the  assassins'  kniv^- 
in  the  streets  of  Sofia.     This  series  bid- 
fair  to  prove  the  most  valuable  of  'Vt^ 
kind  that  any  publisher  has  yet  brought 
out. 

LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL.     By  Stuart  J.  Reid. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.     %\  00. 

This,  the  last  volume  in  the  Queen's 
Prime  Ministers  Series,  is  very  largely  a 
history  of  the  foreign  relations  of  Eng- 
land from  1850,  preceded  by  an  account 
of  the  great  Reform    movement.     For 
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:an  readers  its  most  interesting 
r  is  that  which  treats  (too  briefly) 
time  when  Lord  John  held  the 
:  Foreign  Minister  in  the  Palmer- 
iministration  from  1861-65.  This 
1  of  the  work  contains  some  valu- 
;tails  regarding  the  course  of  the 
h  authorities  in  letting  the  Ala- 
scape  from  the  Mersey  ;  and  as- 
[lat  Russell  was  in  reality  a  friend 

United   States  during  the  Civil 

If  this  be  so,  he  evidently  had  a 
power  of  concealing  his  senti- 
;  yet  it  is  certainly  a  fact  that  he 

the  face  of  strong  pressure,  pre- 
a  fairly  strict  neutrality  in  that 
,  as  to  which  Mr.  Reid  quotes 
assaying  :  **  The  perfect  neutral- 
Ejigland  in  the  destructive  civil 
ow  raging  in  America  appears  to 
nost  a  phenomenon  in  political 
^  .  .  .  It  is  the  single  case  in 
the  English  Government  and  pub- 
aerally  so  meddlesome,  have  dis- 

most  prudent  and  commendable 
ranee  in  spite  of  great  temptations 
contrary."  The  fact  that  all  the 
classes  were  heart  and  soul  with 
iith  makes  it  all  the  more  remark- 
and  it  is  certainly  to  be  remem- 
to  the  honour  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
at  he  was  far-seeing  enough  to 
out  so  wise  a  policy.  The  book 
is  also  much  readable  informa- 
t>out  the  relations  of  England  to 

affairs  in  1861-63,  and  of  the 
pitiful  figure  cut  by  its  government 

time  of  the  Schleswig-Holstein 
in  1864.  A  fine  portrait  of  Earl 
1  is  given  as  a  frontispiece, 

:SPEARE'S  HEROINES  ON  THE 
rE.  By  Charles  E.  L.  Wingate.  Boston  : 
Crowell  &  Co.    $2.00. 

Wingate* s  book  is  a  noteworthy 
)t  to  record  the  successive  appear- 
of  women  on  the  English  and 
;:an  stage  who  have  impersonated 
;peare*s  characters  **  from  the  be- 
g."  The  author  has  taken  great 
to  collect  all  the  gossipy  details 
itorical  facts  which  have  gathered 
these  remarkable  actresses.  After 
tertaining  fashion  Mr.  Wingate 
[lowed  the  histrionic  fortunes  of 
ipeare'  s  heroines  on  the  stage  and 
newed  the  large  part  which  wom- 
e  played  in  interpreting  Shakes- 
s  plays  to  the  world.  As  the  *  *  one 
g  book  in  Shakespearian  lore,'* 
a  place,  and  will  prove  interest- 


ing to  many  readers  of  light  literature 
who  are  not  particularly  anxious  to  fol- 
low the  development  of  the  drama  from 
the  critic's  seat  of  judgment.  There  are 
glimpses  of  the  green-room,  revelations 
of  the  personality  of  the  actresses  ;  and 
incidentally  many  anecdotes  of  actors 
are  included  with  those  which  are  re- 
counted about  the  fair  sex.  The  illus- 
trations, many  of  them  from  old  woodcuts 
and  engravings,  enhance  the  historical 
value  as  well  as  the  picturesqueness  of 
the  work.  The  narrative  has  a  sparkle 
and  dash  about  it  which  make  the  read- 
ing especially  light  and  vivacious. 

THE  VIOL  OF  LOVE,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 
By  Charles  Newton -Robinson.  Boston:  Lam- 
son,  Wolffe  &  Co.     $1.50. 

In  a  prefatory  note  the  poet  prepares 
us  for  the  moods  of  passion  and  inspira- 
tion which  passed  over  his  lyre  and  gave 
it  spontaneous  utterance.  **  The  viol  of 
love,**  he  says,  **  is  an  instrument  said 
to  derive  its  beautiful  name  (viola 
d'amore)  from  the  *  sympathetic  *  strings, 
usually  seven  in  number,  with  which  it 
is  fitted  below  the  finger-board.  These 
are  never  touched  by  hand  or  bow,  but 
vibrate  of  themselves,  with  a  rain  of 
concords  and  harmonies,  in  response  to 
the  notes  which  are  sounded  by  the 
player. '  *  One  of  the  best  of  these  gems, 
**  Love  Unuttercd,'*  we  printed  from  ad- 
vance sheets  in  the  July  Bookman.  An- 
other of  these  poems,  entitled  "  Love 
Unchallenged,"  has  been  widely  quoted 
by  the  press.  The  poet's  mind  as  mir- 
rored in  these  poems  finds  the  keynote 
of  its  expression  in  such  lines  as  these  : 

**  All  fairest  things  have  joy  in  loneliness  ; 
For  they  are  timid  that  are  pure  in  heart, 
Of  taint  or  malison  of  spirits  vile." 

Mr.  Newton-Robinson  hugs  his  muse 
in  the  **  pure  cloud  that  spurns  the  be- 
fouled earth,"  and  sings  shyly  of  the 
glory  and  the  dazzling  purity  of  that 
vision  of  love  which  has  been  vouchsafed 
to  him — 

"  And  cherishing  still  the  memory  of  that  light. 
Looks  heavenward  for  more." 

In  **  Various  Poems,"  which,  with 
several  translations,  eke  out  the  slender 
volume,  there  is  one  poem  which  is  won- 
derful for  its  concentrated  passion,  depth 
of  tragic  feeling,  and  perfect  art.  **  For« 
get-Me-Not"  is  a  mad  lover's  song  : 

*'  I  planted  in  the  wilderness 

The  wing6d  seed  of  Love  ; 
I  prayed  the  sun,  the  rain,  the  air 

Might  bless  it  from  abov^  V 


.••  *  * 
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And  when  the  seed  had  lain  a  month 

Below  the  sheltering  sod, 
One  tiny  blade  clove  out  its  way 

To  glint  in  the  light  of  God. 

*'  And  in  another  month  it  grew 
To  bear  a  flower  of  heaven's  blue, 

Men  call  '  Forget-me-not  !  ' 
Then  came  an  evil-liver  by  ; 
On  her  he  cast  his  treacherous  eye 

With  passion's  lightning  shot ! 

**  He  lured,  he  stole,  he  marred  my  pet ; 
Mine  own  in  dear  remembrance  yet, 

Although  she  sleeps  in  shame  ! 
For  him — his  days  are  death,  and  worse  ! 
I  set  on  him  so  dire  a  curse 

It  sears  his  heart  like  flame  !" 

These  two  books  of  verse,  coming  as 
they  do  from  the  Bodley  Head,  are 
daintily  bound  and  printed,  and  each  is 
embellished  with  an  appropriate  decora- 
tive title-page. 

STORIES  OF  THE  WAGNER  OPERAS.  By 
II.  A.  Guerber.    New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

$1.50. 

This  is  one  of  those  useful  redactions 
which  are  justified  by  their  popularity. 
Lovers  of  the  opera,  and  the  general 
reader  as  well  for  that  matter,  will  wel- 
come Miss  Guerber's  paraphrases  of  the 
mediaeval  myths  which  form  the  ground- 
work of  Wagner's  operas.  The  author's 
manner  is  to  describe  the  legends  upon 
which  the  operas  are  based,  following 
them  in  the  latter  as  they  are  acted,  so 
that  her  treatment  of  each  is  at  once  a 
directory  to  the  acted  play  and  a  mod- 
ern rendering  of  these  weird  and  fasci- 
nating legends  and  stories.  She  also 
traces  the  origin  and  conception  of  the 
operas  in  the  great  composer's  mind, 
and  relates  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  appeared,  and  notes  their 
subsequent  success  or  failure.  Thus  an 
interesting  body  of  facts  concerning 
Wagner  is  gathered  about  these  stories 
of  the  Wagner  operas,  which,  knit  to- 
gether, one  after  the  other,  form  a  series 
of  links  in  the  chain  of  his  musical  ca- 
reer not  to  be  honoured  with  the  name  of 
history  or  biography,  but  which  contain 
the  material  for  such.  There  is  a  portrait 
of  Wagner  and  eleven  full-page  half- 
tones, illustrating  various  scenes  and 
characters  photographed  on  the  stage. 
The  book  has  been  made  in  good  taste, 
and  the  cover  has  a  rather  pretty  design. 

SNOW  BIRD  AND  THE  WATER  TIGER, 
AND  OTHER  AMERICAN  INDIAN  TALES. 
Edited  by  Margaret  Compton,  New  York  : 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $1.50. 

The  editor  of  these  American  Indian 


Tales  has  made  splendid  use  of  her  ma- 
terials.   The  stories  are  founded,  we  are 
informed,  on  folk-lore  contained  in  the 
works  of  Schoolcraft,  Copway,  and  Cat- 
lin,  and  also  upon  Government  records 
of  Indian  affairs  tiled  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institute.     From  first  to  last  the  narra- 
tive shows  the  firm  energy  and  capabil- 
ity of  the  aborigines.    Running  through 
some    of    the   tales,    and    especially   in 
•'White     Cloud's    Visit     to     the    Sun 
Prince,*'   there   is  an   imaginative  vein 
indicative  of  a  high  order  of  intuitive 
wisdom  and    moral  insight.     In   power 
of  creation  these  tales  are  barely  second- 
to  the  Jungle  Book  stories.     While  the 
descriptions  have  a  richness  and  warmth — 
of   colouring  in  harmony  with  the  inci — 
dents  described,  there  is  nothing  flowery — 
or  superfluous  about  the  style.     What  i&2 
more  remarkable  is  the  charming  direct — 
ness  and  simplicity  with  which  the  tales^ 
are  told,  and  which  is  beautifully  in  keep — 
ing  with  what  we  know  of  the  poetic  in^ 
the  Indian's  character.     In  this  sympa — 
thetic   treatment   of    Indian    life,    Mis^ 
Compton  has  proved  herself  capable  by^ 
her  qualities  of  understanding  and  per — 
spicacity   to   handle  the  subject.     Thi^ 
collection  is   not    only  valuable  for  it^ 
preservation   of  the  myths  of  a  people 
who  have  been  closely  linked  to  Ameri — 
can  history,  but  also  as  an  addition  ten: 
the  few  genuine  books  of  folk-lore  fo^ 
grown-ups  as  well  as  for  children.     W^ 
would  also  call  attention  to  the  beautiful 
illustrations  which  Mr.   Walter   Green — 
ough  has  made  to  accompany  these  Amer — 
ican  Indian  Tales. 

THE  WHITE  WAMPUM.  A  Book  of  Indiar» 
Verse.  By  E.  Pauline  Johnson  (Tckahion^ 
wake).    Boston  :  Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.    $1.50* 

In  Snow  Bird  and  the  Water  Tiger ^  am/ 
Other  Tales y  Miss  Compton  has  recreated 
the  shapes  that  were  wont  to  dance  and 
flash  in  the  Indian's  primeval  fancy  as  he 
sat  by  his  wigwam,  on  the  vast  prairie  or 
in  the  great  forest,  and  dreamed  of  the 
Happy    Hunting   Grounds.     Miss  Pau- 
line Johnson,  whose  proudest  claim  is 
that  Indian  blood  courses  in  her  veins, 
and   whose   happiest   memories    are  of 
**  the  copper-tinted  face  and  smoulder- 
ing fire  of  wilder  life,"  sings  the  swan 
song  of  the  doomed  race.     There  is  a 
genuine  note  in  her  voice  as  she  con- 
jures up  the  scene  of  a  Red  Man's  death 
or  follows  the  **  Pilot  of  the  Plains,"  or 
gives  poignancy  to  the  *'  Cry  from  an 
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Wife  ;*'  and  she  makes  us  hark 

0  the  happy,  unmolested  days  of 
lian*s  reign  in  many  of  the  poems 
commemorate  his  wild  and  unre- 
d  existence  under  opal-tinted  skies 
••  Shadow  River,*'  by  '*  Moonset," 

1  the  Shadows."  She  sings  the 
of  the  Red  Man  and  of  his  coun- 
d  her  song  has  that  pathetic  strain 
comes  from  the  ever- recurring  re- 
"ance  of  the  grace  of  a  day  that  is 

Her  knowledge  of  the  fast-dying 
intimate,  and  her  sympathetic 
ent  of  the  virtues  and  heroism  of 
dskins  quickens  almost  to  tears  ; 
r  art,  strange  to  say,  bewrays  her, 
ter  all,  we  get  nearer  to  the  life  of 
idian  through  Longfellow  and 
er.  Especially  is  this  so  where 
:als  with  human  nature  ;  there  is 
3f    the    strange   fascination   that 

over  us  as  we  read  Hia^vatha. 
Nature  poetry  she  is  better  skilled. 
she  describes  the  land  he  lives  in, 
ill  more  when  she  tries  to  utter 
sams  that  lie  about  her  there,  she 

us  to  longing  for  a  sight  of  the 
>rairies,  and  we  catch  the  rapture 
dness  of  her  mood  in  such  lines 

Mine  is  the  undertone  ; 

eauiy,  strength,  and  power  of  the  land 

ever  stir  or  bend  at  my  command  ; 

Bat  all  the  shade 

Is  marred  or  made 

If  I  but  dip  my  paddle  blade  ; 
od  it  is  mine  alone. 

O  !  pathless  world  of  seeming  ! 

ithless  life  of  mine  whose  deep  ideal 

re  my  own  than  ever  was  ihe  real. 

For  others  Fame 

And  Love's  red  flame. 

And  yellow  gold  ;  I  only  claim 

he  shadows  and  the  dreaming  !" 

•r  touching  little  dedication  Miss 
n  offers  **  this  belt  of  verse-wam- 
>  those  two  who  have  taught  me 
)f  its  spirit — my  Mother,  whose 
agement  has  been  my  mainstay  in 
ving  ;  my  Father,  whose  feet  have 
nee  wandered  to  the  Happy  Hunt- 
ounds." 

D  AND  HER  COLLEGES.     By  Gold  win 
New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     $1.50. 

dainty  volume  of  170  pages  is  in- 
ig  for  its  own  sake,  and  also  be- 
«  the  purpose  with  which  it  was 
I.  Professor  Goldvvin  Smith  says 
preface  that  he  hopes  to  interest 


Americans  in  Oxford,  so  that  to  her  and 
to  Cambridge  in  the  future  the  eyes  of 
Americans  may  be  turned  no  less  than 
to  the  universities  of  Germany.  But  the 
sort  of  interest  that  this  little  book  in- 
spires— ^an  aesthetic  and  sentimental  in- 
terest— has  never  been  lacking  to  Ameri- 
cans. Professor  Smith  chats  very  in- 
structively about  the  history  of  Oxford, 
giving  many  curious  facts — not  always 
those  that  evoke  scholastic  respect — and 
is  very  entertaining.  Fifteen  fine  illus- 
trations beautify  the  volume,  which  has 
also  a  good  index. 

CORONATION  OF  LOVE.  By  George  Dana 
Boardman,  D.D.  Philadelphia:  American  Bap- 
tist Publication  Society.     75  cts. 

The  **  Coronation  of  Love"  is  Paul's 
canticle  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  his 
first  letter  to  the  Corinthians.  Dr. 
Boardman  has  again  touched  the  lyre 
and  sung  the  old,  yet  ever  new  song  in 
tones  that  strike  new  notes  and  bring 
out  fresh  variations  on  the  time-worn 
theme — time-worn  indeed,  but  which  in 
the  skilful  hands  of  such  instrumentalists 
as  Professor  Drummond  and  Dr.  Board- 
man  becomes  keyed  to  the  eternal  har- 
mony of  the  spheres  which  makes  the 
song  endless,  deathless  in  singing.  The 
book  itself  is  beautiful  in  its  artistic 
simplicity  and  simple  in  its  artistic 
beauty.  It  deserves  to  take  its  place 
along  with  Professor  Drummond 's  Great- 
est Thing  in  the  World ^  and  we  wish  it 
God-speed  on  its  New  Year  mission. 


'    BOOKMAN  BREVITIES. 

Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  Half  a  Hero^ 
which  preceded  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda 
and  was  published  in  1893,  has  been  re- 
issued by  the  Messrs.  Harper  in  a  new 
and  handsome  edition.  Those  who  have 
not  already  enjoyed  reading  this  work 
of  fiction  by  Mr.  Hope  will  do  well  to  at- 
tempt it  in  this  advantageous  form. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Company  have 
brought  out  Mr.  Crawford's  Katherine 
Lauderdale  in  one  volume,  uniform  with 
their  dollar  edition  of  this  author's  nov- 
els. The  latest  volume  of  Balzac  in  the 
new  and  charming  edition  which  this  firm 
is  handling  for  the  Messrs.  Dent  is  The 
Country  Doctor  ($1.50).  Ellen  Marriage, 
who  translates  Balzac  for  this  edition, 
is  literate  and  more,  which  is  something 
to  be  grateful  for ;  and  who  so  able^  wvOa. 
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his  love  for  Balzac  and  his  native  hon- 
esty and  reasonableness,  to  reconcile  the 
reader  and  introduce  each  volume  to 
him  as  the  discreet  Mr.  George  Saints- 
bury  ?  There  are  those  who  would  read 
anything  recommended  to  them  by  Mr. 
Saintsbury.  We  have  to  record  two 
more  volumes  in  the  Standard  Illustrat- 
ed Novels  Series  ($1.25  per  volume), 
Ormondy  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  illustrated 
by  Carl  Schloesser  and  prettily  intro- 
duced, as  is  her  manner,  by  Mrs.  Thacke- 
ray Ritchie  ;  and  Jacob  Faithful^  which 
has  Mr.  Brock*s  happy  pen-and-ink  pic- 
tures and  an  introduction  by  Mr.  David 
Hannay.  What  Mr.  Hannay  has  to  say 
is  briefly  said  and  done  with  ;  for  those 
who  would  read  Jacob  Faithful  must 
to  the  story  itself,  without  preamble. 
Neither  did  it  need  the  citation  of 
Thackeray's  "  beloved  Jacob  Faith  fur' 
to  win  us  to  this  old  favourite,  which  we 
welcome  in  its  latest  modern  guise  ;  but 
the  allusion  is  pleasant  and  felicitous, 
and  to  some  readers  it  will  be  inform- 
ing.  Leighton  Courts  **  a  country  house 

story, '  *  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  Scrib- 
ner's  uniform  edition  of  Henry  Kings- 
ley's    novels.     The    price    is   $1.00. 

Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company  have 
published  an  American  edition  of  Mr. 
John  Davidson's  Sentences  and  Paragraphs 
{$1.00).  Mr.  Davidson  is  a  master  of 
epigram,  and  can  say  strong  things  well 
worth  saying  in  an  original  and  senten- 
tious manner.  His  aphorisms,  criti- 
cisms, and  delightful  obiter  dicta  have  a 
bracing  and  invigorating  quality  about 
them  which,  if  it  be  not  genius,  is  some- 
thing very  like  it.  The  same  firm  have 
also  published  a  volume  of  humorous 
and  sympathetic  sketches  of  animal  life 
and  home  pets,  entitled  Subject  to  Vanity 
($1.25),  by  Margaret  Benson,  a  sister  of 
the  author  of  Dodo,  Miss  Benson  chats 
in  a  delightfully  garrulous  vein  about 
the  curious  habits  and  characteristics  of 
her  many  pets,  and  illustrates  some  of 
their  droll  attitudes  with  drawings  of 
her  own. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com- 
pany have  produced  a  beautiful  holiday 
book  of  \^ongie\\o\w's  Song  of  Hiatuatha 
($2.00).  Tricked  out  in  no  cheap,  flimsy 
covers,  but  in  a  substantial,  heavy  buck- 
ram, with  neat,  chaste  design,  printed  in 
clear  type  on  fine  paper,  it  is  an  exam- 
ple of  book-making  to  shame  many  of 
the  volumes  with  which  it  will  lie  side 
by  side  during  the  season.     But  the  best 


is  yet  to  be  said.  There  is  a  full-page 
illustration  to  each  of  the  twenty-two 
parts  of  the  poem,  from  designs  by  Fred- 
eric Remington.  This  in  itself  is  a  fea- 
ture to  commend  the  book.  We  know 
these  to  be  no  fancy  pictures,  but  to  be 
the  result  of  years  of  study  on  the  plains 
and  prairies  of  the  West.  It  was  also  a 
happy  idea  to  give  a  frontispiece  portrait 
of  Longfellow  as  he  appeared  in  1840, 
when  he  wrote  Hiawatha.  We  have  now 
The  Whittier  Year- Book  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Company)  to  add  to  this 
popular  form  of  devotional  literature  in- 
tended as  gift-books,  and  there  is  a 
wealth  of  material  of  this  sort  in  the 
verse  and  prose  of  Whittier  that  may 
be  chosen  for  the  daily  food  of  the  lover 
of  thought  and  beauty.  We  see  many 
favourite  passages  here,  and  others  not 
so  familiar,  but  all  are  endeared  to  us 
by  the  gentle  spirit  which  gave  them 
being  and  breathed  life  and  beauty  into 
them.  The  book  is  beautifully  bound, 
contains  a  new  frontispiece  portrait  of 
the  poet,  and  only  costs  one  dollar. 
This  house  has  also  acquired  the  rights 
of  Miss  Agnes  Repplier's  little  volume 
of  sprightly  Essays  in  Miniature  ($1.25), 
published  in  1892,  and  has  issued  it 
in  a  new  edition  in  a  dainty  manner  be- 
fitting the  contents.  This  volume  con- 
tains the  well-conned  "  Trials  of  a  Pub- 
lisher,*' of  which  the  papers  made  much 
on  its  appearance  ;  also  the  appreciative 
criticism  of  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde's  Intentions 
— a  book  which  embodies  some  of  this 
author's  most  thoughtful,  serious,  and 
scholarly  work.  Miss  Repplier  is  one  of 
the  most  companionable  of  writers,  and 
she  is  never  guilty  of  writing  a  dull 
page. 

Dog  Stories  from  the  Spectator  is  an  in- 
teresting collection  of  anecdotes  illustra- 
tive of  the  canine  intelligence,  affection, 
and  sympathy.  The  stories  first  ap- 
peared in  the  pages  of  the  **  Correspond- 
ence Columns"  of  the  Spectator,  An 
introduction  is  contributed  by  J.  St.  Loe 
Strachey,  and  an  original  cover  has  been 
given  to  the  book  (Macmillan,  $1.75). 
The  Macmillans  have  published  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  famous  essay  on  *'  The 
Function  of  Criticism  at  the  Present 
Time"  and  Walter  Pater's  **  Essay  on 
Style"  together  in  miniature  shape, 
bound  in  cloth,  75  cents,  and  in  paper, 
25  cents.  Both  are  reprints  from  the 
authors'  collected  works  published  by 
the  same  firm. 
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OME  RECENT  EDUCATIONAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


rs.  Ginn  and  Company  publish 
ory  of  Our  Country^  a  text-book 
Dols,  which  is  a  book  of  especial 
:  because  its  authors,  Messrs. 
xooper,  H.  F.  Estill,  and  Leonard 
)n,  are  all  Texans,  and  connected 
le  school  system  of  their  State, 
set,  as  set  forth  in  the  preface,  is 
•esent  fairly  and  impartially  all 
s  of  the  Union.  The  authors," 
V,  **  have  endeavoured  to  divest 
rrative  of  all  bias  for  or  against 
rth  or  the  South,  the  East  or  the 
In  this  we  believe  that  they 
illy  succeeded,  for  we  have  read 
ctreme  care  all  those  parts  of  the 
here  such  a  bias  might  be  looked 
d  have  discovered  not  a  word  or 
5e  that  would  enable  one  to  de- 
iuggestion  of  partisanship.  The 
ite-bellum  period,  the  war  itself, 
le  era  of  reconstruction,  are  all 
.  with  a  really  remarkable  ab- 
>f  prejudice  ;  and,  apart  from  its 
late  purpose,  the  whole  narrative 
lue  as  jgiving  striking  testimony 

reality  of  our  existing  national 
ly.  The  book  is  handsomely 
I  in  clear,  legible  type,  and  is 
;d  with  a  large  number  of  inter- 
illustrations.  The  same  publish- 
d  us  a  volume,  entitled  The  Phi- 
of  School  Managementy  by  Arnold 
:ins,  which  we  reserve  for  a  more 
ed  notice  hereafter. 

study  of  the  classics  may  be  on 
:line,  as  many  very  worthy  people 
Bt  if  so,  the  publishers  do  not  yet 
to  have  discovered  the  fact. 
were  so  many  works  put  forth  re- 
to  the  language  and  literature  of 
:  and  Rome ;  and  surely  never 
here  so  many  of  permanent  and 
al  value.  Foremost  among  them 
Vppendix  to  Professor  Bennett's 
ised  Latin  Grammar ^  of  which  we 
L  short  notice  some  time  ago. 
ppendix  is  in  a  way  of  even  great- 
trest  and  importance,  especially 
teacher,  than  the  grammar  itself. 
lit.  Bennett  takes  up,  in  a  most 
md  clean-cut  way,  a  number  of 
>ns  that  have  lately  come  into 
among  Latinists.  Among  these 
ecially  to  be  noticed  the  subject 


of  Latin  pronunciation,  of  hidden  or 
natural  quantities,  of  correct  orthogra- 
phy, and  of  certain  syntactical  topics  on 
which  the  modern  doctrine  differs  from 
the  old.  There  are  no  words  wasted  in 
this  neat  little  volume  of  230  pages,  and 
yet  nothing  is  pinched  for  space  ;  all  of 
which  shows  the  art  and  ingenuity  of 
the  expositor.  We  notice  here  and 
there,  however,  that  in  the  intensity  of 
his  pursuit  of  Latin  grammatical  subtle- 
ties  the  Professor  occasionally  knocks  a 
hole  in  English  syntax,  as  when  he  says, 
*'  Neither  Grober  nor  Korting  include  it 
in  their  collection."  The  Appendix, 
like  the  Grammar^  is  published  by 
Messrs.    AUyn   and   Bacon,   of  Boston. 

Messrs.    Ginn  and    Company  have 

issued  a  very  neat  and  useful  edition  of 
Selected  Lives,  taken  from  Cornelius 
Nepos  and  edited  by  Dr.  Arthur  W. 
Roberts,  of  the  William  Penn  Charter 
School  of  Philadelphia.  The  quantities 
are  very  carefully  marked,  there  are  good 
notes,  a  list  of  word-groups  with  their 
bases,  and  a  vocabulary,  together  with 

a  good  map  and  a  few  illustrations. 

Messrs.  Leach,  Shewell  and  Sanborn 
publish  A  First  Greek  Book,  by  Profes- 
sor Graves  of  Tufts,  and  Dr.  Hawes 
of  the  Brooklyn  Polytechnic  ;  and  the 
Messrs.  Macmillan  send  us  a  beautiful 
little  volume  intended  for  beginners  in 
the  study  of  the  New  Testament,  en- 
titled Essentials  of  New  Testament  Greeky 
by  Mr.  J.  H.  Huddilston,  of  the  North- 
western University.  It  is  both  simple 
and  scholarly,  and  has  a  brief  yet  inter- 
esting introduction  on  the  Hellenistic 
Greek  and  its  history.  The  book  should 
be  of  much  value  to  theological  stu- 
dents.    Price,  75  cents. The  Youth's 

Classical  Dictionary ,  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Ellis, 
published  by  the  Woolfall  Company,  of 
this  city,  is  a  compilation  of  some  200 
pages  that  may  be  of  use  for  ready  ref- 
erence, though  it  is  not  very  carefully 
made.     The  price  is  50  cents. 

To  the  American  Book  Company's 
series  of  **  Eclectic  School  Readings" 
there  have  recently  been  added  Fairy 
Stories  and  Fables,  retold  by  James  Bald- 
win, and  Stories  of  Great  Americans  for 
Little  Americans,  by  Edward  Eggleston. 
Messrs.  D.  Appleton  and  Company 
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send  us  the  latest  two  volumes  of  their 
"  International  Educational  Scries" — 
Mottoes  and  Commentaries  on  FroebeV s 
Mother  I'lay  by  Henrietta  K.  Eliot  and 
Susan  E.   Blow,  and    The  Psychology  of 


Number  by  Messrs.  McLellan  and  Dew- 
ey, both  of  which  will  receive  a  more 
extended  notice  in  the  December  num- 
ber of  The  Bookman,  together  with  sev- 
eral other  important  educational  works. 


AMONG  THE   LIBRARIES. 


The  Library  of  the  University  of  Vien- 
na reports  additions  of  18,100  volumes 
during  the  past  year,  raising  the  total 
number  of  volumes  in  the  Library  to 
435.000. 

Librarians,  booksellers,  and  book- 
buyers  who  deal  with  French  books 
will  be  glad  to  learn  that  Le  Soudier  in 
Paris  proposes  to  issue  shortly,  under 
the  title  Bibliographie  Fran^aise,  a  collec- 
tion of  the  catalogues  of  French  publish- 
ers, like  the  Amen'ean  Trade  List  Annual. 
Similar  publications  have  been  issued 
from  time  to  time  in  England  and  Italy, 
following  the  idea  of  the  Trade  List  An- 
nual, which  was  started  in  1873.  The 
French  catalogue  will  have  an  index  of 
authors  and  also  of  subjects. 

The  Biblioteca  Nationale  Centrale  in 
Florence  has  just  celebrated  in  a  mod- 
est way  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
its  creation  as  a  national  library  by  the 
receipt  of  the  privilege  of  copyright 
books  for  Italy  conferred  on  it  in  1870. 
As  a  result  of  this  resource,  the  Library 
now  reports  the  possession  of  435,079 
volumes,  about  the  same  number  of 
pamphlets,  and  over  18,000  manu- 
scripts. It  announces  that  it  will  take 
up  again  the  publication  of  the  Indicie 
Catahghi,  which  has  been  interrupted 
for  some  years. 

A  number  of  Belgian  enthusiasts  have 
recently  held  at  Brussels  a  Conference 
Bibliographique  Internationale,  as  they 
style  their  meeting.  They  have  also 
founded  an  Institut  International  de 
Bibliographie,  which  has  commenced 
the  publication  of  a  Bullelin. 

The  object  of  the  organisation  and 
the  work  of  the  meeting  seems  to  be  the 
compulsory  introduction  by  govern- 
mental authority,  in  all  the  libraries  of 
the  world,  of  the  Dewey  Decimal  Classi- 
fication, which  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention among  librarians  in  this  country 
a  number  of  years  since.     Setting  out 


with  the  startling  information  that  the 
system  has  been  adopted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  and  the  national 
government  through  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, and  is  in  general  use  here,  the 
Institut  proposes  to  bless  Europe  with 
the  universal  introduction  of  the  Deci- 
mal Classification. 

Bonn  University  Library  reports  the 
addition,  during  the  last  academic  year. 
of  15,974  numbers,  whicli  ^^ear  to  be 
largely  pamphlets,  inclu 
dissertations.  ■ 

The  John  Crerar  Scie« 
Chicago,  which  recent ■ 
its  librarian  Mr.  C.  \V.  Ar 
ly  of  the  Library  of  | 
Technology  at  Boston,  I' 
ed  as  assistant  librarianl 
kins,  who  has  been 
years  in  a  similar  capacij 
of  the  University  of 
new  library  for  Chic 
selection  of  these  twol 
among  the  most  capable  W 
ising  of  the  younger  lil 
country— formtd  the  ni^ 
petent  library  staff.  It  ifl 
the  example  of  some  librari 
in  recent  years,  which  hai 
with  the  preliminary  work  of  buying  and 
arranging  the  library  without  first  secur- 
ing the  services  of  competent  librarians. 

The  investigation  which  has  been  re- 
cently held  concerning  the  matter  of 
copyright  fees  in  the  Library  o(  Con- 
gress has  resulted  in  making  known  a 
regrettable  condition  of  the  accounts  in 
that  department.  The  Congressional 
Library,  which  is  soon  to  occupy  its  new 
building,  has  been  for  many  years  in  an 
increasing  state  of  confusion.  In  most 
of  its  departments  it  appears  to  be  far 
behind  what  should  be  expected  of  a  na- 
tional library.  The  overcrowding  of 
routine  work,  in  the  copyright  depart- 
ment particularly,  and  the  duty  of  aid- 
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ing  members  of  Congress  in  their  re- 
searches in  the  L.ibrary,  have  so  far  en- 
grossed the  time  and  strength  of  the 
Tenerable  librarian,  that  the  wider  and 
more  important  interests  of  the  Library 
appear  to  have  been  largely  neglected. 
The  work  of  a  number  of  years  and  a 
large  money  outlay  would  seem  to  be 
necessary  to  put  the  catalogue  and  other 
departments  of  the  Congressional  Libra- 
ry in  proper  working  condition  as  it  is 
understood  in  the  best  libraries  of  the 
country.  The  important  work  of  prop- 
erly cataloguing,  arranging,  and  making 
available  the  Library  of  Congress  should 
be  undertaken  without  further  delay. 

The  Columbia  College  Library  has  add- 
ed during  the  past  college  year  the  large 
number  of  24,839  volumes,  raising  its  to- 
tal number  on  July  ist  of  this  year  to  over 
aooyooo  volumes.  Its  additions  for  the 
month  of  September  are  over  3000  vol- 
umes. Special  attention  is  being  given  to 
enriching  the  library  with  sets  of  scientific 

Ciodicals    and     the    transactions    of 
med  societies  in  various  fields.     The 
Iditions  in  this  class  of  literature  make 
ip  many  thousand  volumes.     Work  on 
new  library  building  given  by  Presi- 
it  Low  is  being  industriously  prose- 
\  and  the  foundations  are  well  ad- 
iced. 
The  report  of  the  Chicago  Public  Li- 
iry  has  just  been  issued.    It  announces 
addition  for  the  past  year  of  18,485 
lumes  and  a  total  number  of  211,157 
lumes.     Its  circulation  for  home  use 
reached  the  large  number  of  1,147,- 
volumes.     The  new  library  building 
roofed   in,  and   the   interior  work  is 
»ng  rapidly  pushed. 
The  Library  of  the  University  of  Leip- 
^  Ig  celebrates  this  year  its  three  hundred 
^•nd  fiftieth  anniversary. 

The  Bodleian  Library,  at  Oxford,  re- 
ports for  the  past  year  the  largest  growth 
m  its  history,  namely,  60,787  items,  of 
which  44,853  come  from  copyright.  Of 
the  whole  number,  only  6695  were  bound 
volumes.  This  illustrates  the  great  re- 
duction which  must  be  made  from  the 
dumber  of  pieces  received  by  copyright 
in  libraries,  to  arrive  at  the  real  increase 
in  books,  and  the  working  strength  of  a 
library. 

The  work  of  unifying  and  organising 
the  new  library  which  is  to  grow  out  of 
the  combined  Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden 
foundations  has  in  large  degree  rested 
during  the  vacation  period. 


The  financial  management  has  been 
consolidated,  and  the  funds  of  the  sev- 
eral corporations  have  passed  under  the 
administrative  control  of  the  new  cor- 
poration. The  books  of  the  Tilden  Li- 
brary, substantially  Mr.  Tilden's  private 
library,  have  been  removed  to  the  Lenox 
Library  building. 

The  Publishing  Section  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  announces  as 
ready  for  distribution  the  Z/j/  0/  Subject 
Headings  for  Dictionary  Catalogues,  It 
contains  about  three  thousand  headings 
with  the  necessary  references,  and  ought 
to  prove  useful  to  libraries  of  moderate 
size.  The  section  is  also  publishing 
small  lists  of  selected  titles  on  special 
topics,  with  criticisms  and  remarks  by 
persons  supposed  to  be  authorities. 

The  schools  for  library  training  which 
have  sprung  up  in  such  numbers  during 
the  past  ten  years  seem  to  all  find  pupils 
in  abundance. 

The  summer  school  held  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  I. 
Fletcher,  the  college  librarian,  had  a 
class  this  year  of  thirty. 

Plans  for  a  new  library  building  at 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  to  cost  $50,000  have 
been  adopted.  • 

The  authorities  of  the  Newark  Public 
Library  are  discussing  plans  for  the 
proposed  new  building,  for  which  a  site 
has  been  secured. 

Miss  Caroline  M.  Underbill,  of  Derry, 
N.  H.,  has  been  appointed  as  librarian 
of  the  Utica  Public  Library,  succeeding 
the  late  Miss  Louise  S.  Cutler,  with 
whom  she  had  been  associated  as  assist- 
ant. 

Preparations  are  actively  going  for- 
ward for  a  large  fair  to  be  held  shortly 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Aguilar  Library, 
of  New  York  City.  The  work  of  this 
institution  in  its  several  branches  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  far  outstrips  the 
resources  in  hand.  The  uptown  branch 
has  recently  removed  from  Lexington 
Avenue  to  more  accessible  quarters  on 
Fifty-ninth  Street. 

The  completion  of  the  first  series  of 
the  index  catalogues  of  the  Library  of 
the  Surgeon- General's  Office  in  Wash- 
ington, which  has  just  been  effected  by 
the  issue  of  the  sixteenth  volume,  seems 
worthy  of  notice.  This  immense  cata- 
logue, which  is  without  doubt  the  most 
extensive  record  ever  published  of  a  spe- 
cial collection  in  a  definite  field,  is  an 
unrivalled  monument  to  the  industry  of 
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its  compilers,  and  an  honour  to  American 
libraries.  It  is  an  unusual  combination 
of  fortunate  circumstances  that  makes  it 
possible  for  so  large  and  full  a  collection 
as  the  Library  of  the  Surgeon-Generars 
office  to  be  so  fully  and  thoroughly  cata- 
logued as  that  collection  has  been.  It 
is  an  added  and  equally  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance that  so  immense  a  catalogue, 
when  compiled,  could  be  put  into  print. 
It  is  proposed  to  issue  a  second  supple- 
mentary series  of  five  volumes.  The 
whole  work  constitutes  a  bibliographi- 
cal handbook  of  the  medical  sciences  far 
surpassing  in  fulness  and  detail  the  bibli- 
ographical apparatus  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  human  learning.  This  collection 
of  books  and  the  catalogue  has  been 
created  largely  under  the  supervision  of 
the  librarian,  Dr.  J.  S.  Billings,  who 
has  now  terminated  his  connection  with 
the  Surgeon-General's  office,  and  ac- 
cepted the  Chair  of  Public  Hygiene  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  a  recently  issued  article  on  the  libra- 
ries of  Canada,  by  James  Bain,  chief 
librarian  of  the  Toronto  Public  Library, 
it  appears  that  the   Canadians  are  still 


considerably  behind  the  United  States 
in  the  matter  of  library  development. 
Mr.  Bain's  statistics  show  that  in  a  total 
population  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
of  4,833,239,  the  entire  number  of  vol- 
umes in  the  various  libraries  throughout 
is  but  1,557,391,  or  an  average  of  310 
volumes  to  every  thousand  inhabitants. 
New  York  State  has  the  reputation  of 
being  somewhat  behind  many  of  the 
other  States  of  the  Union  in  library  mat- 
ters, yet  the  total  number  of  volumes  in 
the  libraries  of  the  State  is  given  in  a 
late  Bulletin  of  the  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  State  of  New  York  at 
4,133,378,  while  the  population  of  the 
State,  by  the  last  census,  was  5,997,853, 
giving  an  average  of  689  volumes  for 
each  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  largest  and  most  important  library 
in  Canada  is  the  Library  of  Parliament, 
at  Ottawa,  reported  to  contain  150,000 
volumes  ;  while  the  second  in  size  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Library  of  Laval  Col- 
lege in  Quebec,  which  contains  100,000 
volumes. 

George  H.  Baker, 
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EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  October  i,  1895. 

Text-books  for  schools  and  colleges  have  led  all 
other  classes  of  literature  in  point  of  sale  during 
the  past  month.  The  retirement,  owing  to  the  ad- 
vance in  methods,  of  many  titles  and  authors  that 
have  been  popular  in  the  past  is  noticeable,  and  in 
no  case  more  so  than  in  reading  and  in  the  study  of 
literature.  Where  formerly  only  series  of  readers 
and  text-books  were  used,  it  is  now  customary  to 
supplement  or  use  entirely  selections  from  the 
standard  authors.  Of  works  especially  prepared 
for  this  purpose  in  cheap  school  editions  may  be 
mentioned  the  Riverside  Literature  Series,  May- 
nard's  Classics, Grimm's  Classics  for  Children,  and 
Rolfe's  Shakespeare. 

Trade  in  general  literature  can  hardly  be  yet 
said  to  have  fairly  started  for  the  autumn  and  winter 
months.  Dealers  are  engaged  for  the  most  part 
in  completing  their  stock  from  the  various  new 
lines  put  forth  by  the  publishers.  A  feature  of 
the  holiday  publications  will  be  the  numerous  year- 
books. This  is  a  style  of  book  which  has  come 
into  vogue  during  the  past  year  or  two,  and  is  now 
in  danger  of  being  overdone,  as  many  of  this  year's 
authors  are  hardly  known  to  the  general  public. 


Those  by  Phillips  Brooks,  Holmes,  and  Whittier 
will  perhaps  have  the  largest  sales. 

New  juvenile  books  in  cloth  bindings,  which 
seemed  rather  scarce  in  the  early  part  of  the  sea- 
son, have  now  been  brought  out  in  large  quanti- 
ties, with  attractive  bindings  and  illustrations. 
The  following  authors  continue  to  be  very  popu- 
lar in  this  class:  William  O.  Stoddard,  G.  A. 
Henty,  Kirk  Munroe,  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Bur- 
nett, and  James  Otis.  The  latter  is  particularly 
prolific,  one  publisher  having  no  less  than  five  new 
books  of  his,  while  at  least  four  or  five  others  have 
one  apiece. 

The  prettiest  toy  books  are  undoubtedly  import- 
ed ones,  the  colouring  of  the  illustrations  being  very 
fine,  and  also  the  mechanical  effects,  such  as  the 
transformation  pictures.  Fairy  stories  are  always 
popular  in  the  holidays,  and  Several  new  volumes 
are  announced,  including  The  Red  True  Stoty 
Book  and  My  Own  Fairy  Book^  by  Andrew  Lang. 

In  fiction,  B-side  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  and 
The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  still  lead  in  demand, 
while  the  works  of  Stanley  J.  Weyman,  Hall 
Caine,  A.  Conan  Doyle,  and  S.  R.  Crockett  come 
next  in  popularity.  Other  books  of  the  month 
selling  well  are  Lilith,  by  George  Macdonald  ;  Men 
of  the  Moss-Hags^  by  S.  R.Crockelt;.  The  Wise  Worn- 
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^lara  Louise  Burabam,  and  Thf  Village 
Tower ^  by  Kale  Douglas  Wiggin.  In 
ubjects  Balfour's  Foundations  of  Beliefs 
Social  Evolution,  and  The  Ascent  of  Man 
d  a  steady  sale,  and  How  Marcus  IV hitman 
^regon,  by  O.  W.  Nixon,  may  also  be  added 
ist. 

rllers  for  the  publishers  report  good  sales 
he  month,  and  while  retail  dealers  do  not 
any  marked  increase,  there  is  a  prevailing 
ion  that  business  will  meet  their  expecta- 
the  coming  months. 

>eptember,  the  most  popular  books  have 
nost  the  same  as  those  of  the  preceding 

Prisoner  of  Zenda.     By  Anthony  Hope. 

e  the  Bonnie  Brier  Brush.     By  Ian   Mac- 

$1.25. 

lings  Stratagem.   By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 

the  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France.  By 
J.  Weyman.     Si. 25. 

L  Paris.  By  Richard  Harding  Davis.  I1.25. 
..ady    Nobody.      By   Maarten    Maartens. 

I^e  Girls.  By  Abbe  Carter  Goodloe.  $1.25. 
tark  Munro  Letters.  By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

fanxman.     By  Hall  Caine.     $1.50. 

itory  of  Bessie  Costrell.     By  Mrs.  Hum- 

ard.     75  cts. 

Adventures  of  Captain  Horn.     By  Frank 

1.     $1.50. 

^oman  Who  Did.   By  Grant  Allen.  |i.oo. 

^rincess  Aline.     By  Richard  Harding  Da- 

.25. 

les  of  Our  Planet.      By  Will  Carleton. 

•bas.     By  Marie  Corelli.    $1.00. 


WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago,  October  i,  1895. 

nber  is  an  important  month  to  the  book- 
>r  it  marks  the  opening  of  the  busy  sea- 
1  the  record  of  business  done  during  this 
s  an  indication  of  what  will  follow  dur- 

remainder  of  the  year.  It  must  be  ad- 
that    trade   has   been   very    satisfactory; 

buyers  have  been  liberal  in  their  holiday 
»,  and  have  bought  especially  well  of  the 
ass  of  books.  There  still  exists,  however, 
ency  to  caution  which   asserted  itself  so 

last  year,  and  dealers  are  wary  of  invest- 
jstly  books.  A  good  deal  of  interest  has 
jwn  in  forthcoming  books,  especially  the 
juveniles,  and  the  advance  orders  for  books 
it  this  month  are  fully  up  to  expectations. 
nrbole,  we  may  say  the  season  has  opened 

and  the  prospects  for  the  holidays  are 

a  number  of  good  books  made  their  bow 
jblic  last  month.  The  best  of  them  were 
rk  Munro  Letters,  by  Conan  Doyle,  and 
1*8  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France, 
ake  the  leading  place  from  a  business 
view  in  the  month's  output.  About  Paris, 
.  Davis,  claims  the  next  place,  and  of  the 
w  books,  which  are  selling  well,   we  may 


mention  Rhymes  of  our  Planet,  by  Will  Carleton, 
and  The  Front  Xflrd,  and  Other  Stories,  by  Miss 
Woolson.  S.  R.  Crockett's  Men  of  the  Moss-Hags 
was  received  just  as  the  month  closed,  and  judging 
from  the  way  it  is  being  taken  up  will  undoubtedly 
be  one  of  the  leading  books  during  October.  In  re- 
gard to  the  older  favourites,  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier 
Bush  is  surprising  everybody  by  its  phenomenal 
sale,  and  the  demand  for  the  Chimmie  Fadden 
books  has  been  remarkable.  Every  one  seems  to 
be  reading  them.  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  is  also 
having  a  greatly  increased  sale  at  present,  which 
is  probably  accounted  for  by  the  dramatisation  of 
the  story.  An  amusing  thing  about  Mr.  Hope's 
book  is  that  there  are  constant  calls  for  a  sequel. 

It  would  seem,  on  the  face  of  it,  that,  consider- 
ing the  success  of  so  many  of  the  new  aijthors,  the 
present  would  hardly  be  an  appropriate  time  to  at- 
tempt to  resuscitate  some  of  the  older  lights  that 
shone  two  or  three  generations  ago,  but  whose 
lustre  time  has  dimmed.  It  has  been  done,  how- 
ever, and  successfully,  for  the  reprints  of  the  Fer- 
rier  novels,  Miss  Edgevvorth's  works,  and  others 
have  had,  and  are  having,  quite  a  good  sale. 
More  of  these  reprints  are  under  way,  for  we  notice 
in  preparation  new  editions,  amongst  others,  of  the 
works  of  John  Gait,  Henry  Kingsley,  and  Lady 
Jackson. 

Cheirosophy  is  one  of  the  smaller  fads  of  the 
hour,  and  there  is  quite  a  constant  call  for  books 
on  this  subject.  A  new  work  by  *'  Cheiro,"  entitled 
The  Language  of  the  Hand,  is  having  quite  a 
large  sale  for  a  book  of  this  kind,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  comparatively  high-priced 
work. 

The  season  will  be  particularly  rich  in  juvenile 
books,  for  it  appears  to  be  the  only  line  in  which 
publishers  have  arranged  for  a  larger  output  than 
usual.  Books  for  boys  lead  the  van  in  numbers, 
and  we  notice  that  in  addition  to  three  new  Henty 
books,  which,  like  their  predecessors,  are  sure  of 
a  large  sale,  there  will  be  works  by  such  well- 
known  favourites  as  H.  A.  Alger,  E.  S.  Ellis, 
Oliver  Optic,  Hezekiah  Butterworth,  G.  Manville 
Fenn,  and  others. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  list  of  books, 
which  were  most  in  demand  during  the  month, 
many  new  books  take  the  places  formerly  filled  by 
the  older  ones.  In  addition  to  the  books  men- 
tioned, it  should  be  added  that  people  are  now  be- 
ginning to  do  some  of  their  heavy  winter  reading, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  increased  demand  for  books 
on  Political  Economy,  Religion,  Sociology,  His- 
tory, and  so  forth. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.     $1.25. 

Chimmie  Fadden,  ist  and  2d  Series.  By  E. 
W.  Townsend.     Each,  cloth,  $1.00  ;  paper,  50  cts. 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
75  cts. 

The  Manxman.     By  Hall  Caine.     $1.50. 

The  Stark  Munro  Letters.    By  A.  Conan  Doyle. 

$1.50. 

Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France.     By  Stanley 

J.  Weyman.    $1.25. 

The  Front  Yard,  and  Other  Italian  Stories.  By 
C.  F.  Woolson.     $1.25. 

About  Paris.     By  R.  H.  Davis.     $1.25. 

Mr.  Bonaparte  of  Corsica.  By  John  Kendrick 
Bangs.     $1.25. 

Lilith.     By  George  Macdonald.     $1.25. 

Trilby,     By  George  Du  Maurier.     $1.75. 
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When  Valmond  Came  to  Pontiac.  By  Gilbert 
Parker.     $1.50.  • 

The  Little  Huguenot.  By  Max  Pemberion.  75 
cts. 

The  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn.  By  F.  R. 
Stockton.     $1.25. 

Barabbas.     By  Marie  Corelli.     $1.00. 

The  Woman  Who  Did.   By  Grant  Allen.  $1.00. 

The  Master.     By  I.  Zangwill.     $1.75. 


ENGLISH   NOTES. 

London,  August  19  to  September  21, 1895. 

The  number  of  new  books  announced  for  publi- 
cation bids  fair  to  eclipse  all  previous  years.  Com- 
petent judges,  whose  opinion  must  be  respected, 
state  that  an  improved  trade  is  in  store  for  the  re- 
tail booksellers.  The  latter  unite  as  one  man  in 
hoping  that  they  are  not  mistaken. 

Trilby  is  still  selling  freely,  and  establishing 
a  record  of  its  own.  It  appeared  at  a  time  when  a 
good  demand  for  a  six-shilling  book  was  very  ac- 
ceptable indeed. 

New  books  are  being  delivered  in  large  num- 
bers. One  shudders  to  think  what  the  aggregate 
will  be  for  the  autumn  season.  The  worst  feature 
is  that  the  total  value  docs  not  increase  propor- 
tionately with  the  numbers,  the  books  merely 
competing  with  each  other. 

The  leading  school-books  show  no  signs  of  de- 
creased circulation,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  in  the 
wholesale  trade.  The  life  of  a  school-book  once 
accepted  as  a  standard  work  is  a  long  one,  and  its 
death  is  usually  very  sudden.  To  this  latter  fact, 
the  shelves  of  every  retail  bookseller  bear  unan- 
swerable evidence. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  the  leading  publications  of 
the  moment.  Six-shilling  novels  are  by  no  means 
wanting  ;  in  fact,  they  still  form  an  important 
item.  Novels  at  3s.  6d.  have  not  supplanted  the 
higher-priced  ones,  as  publishers  state  that  the 
leading  authors  cannot  be  produced  at  the  price. 


Trilby.     By  G.  Du  Maurier.     6s. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.     6s. 

From  the  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France. 
By  S.  Weyman.     6s. 

Joan  Haste.     By  H.  Rider  Haggard.     6s. 

The  Manxman.      By  Hall  Caine.     6s. 

Barabbas.     By  Marie  Corelli.     6s. 

My  Lady  Nobody.     By  M.  Maartens.     6s. 

The  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn.  By  F.  R, 
Stockton.     6s. 

The  Return  of  the  Native.  New  Edition.  By 
T.  Hardy.     6s. 

All  Men  are  Liars.     By  J.   Hocking.     3s.  6d. 

The  Lovely  Malincourt.  By  Helen  Mathers. 
3s.   6d. 

The  Woman  Who  Wouldn't.  By  Lucas  Cleeve. 
3s.  6d. 

The  Woman  Who  Didn't.  By  Victoria  Crosse. 
3s.  6d.  net. 

The  Carbonels.     By  C.  M.  Yonge.     3s.  6d. 

Clarence.     By  Bret  Harte.     3s.  6d. 

Mildred  Arkell.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood.  2s. 
and  2s.  6d. 

Nelson.     By  J.  K.  Laughton.     2s.  6d. 

The  English  Flower  Garden.  By  W.  Robinson. 
15s. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

New  books,  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  betwera 
September  i  and  October  i,  1895. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  following 
lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading  booksellers 
in  the  towns  named. 

NEW  YORK,  UPTOWN. 

<.  Bonnie    Brier    Bush.     Bv    Maclaren.    $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
2.  Prisoner     of     Zenda.     By     Hope.       75   cts. 
(Holt.) 
jy  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France.     By  Wey- 
man.    $1.25.     (Longman's.2 

4.  About    Paris.     By    Davis,     fi.25.     (Harper.) 

5.  The    King's    Stratagem.     By    Weyman.    50 

cts.     (Piatt  &  Bruce.) 
/f.  Stark    Munro    Letters.      By     Doyle.     $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

NEW  YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

^  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Maclaren.  $1.25. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

.^  Heart  of  Life.  By  Mallock.  $1.25.  (Put- 
nam.) 

.j^-^emoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France.  By  Wey- 
man.    $1.25.     (Longmans.) 

4.  King's  Stratagem.  By  Weyman.  50  cts. 
(Piatt  &  Bruce.) 

^.  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn.  By  Stockton. 
$1.50.     (Scribner.) 

X  Stark  Munro  Letters.  By  Doyle.  $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

JK^  Heart  of  Life.  By  Mallock.  $1.25.  (Put- 
nam.) 

2.  Tryphena   in    Love.     By  Raymond.     75    cts. 

(Macmillan.) 

3.  Bessie  Costrell.  By  Mrs.  Ward.    75  cts.    Mac- 

millan.) . 

4.  Hon.     Peter     Sterling.       By    Ford.       $1.50. 

(Holt.) 

5.  Prisoner    of    Zenda.       By    Hope.       75    cts. 

(Holt.) 

6.  Little    Huguenot.     By    Peraberton.     75    cts. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

I.  S6nya  Koval6vsky.    By  Leffler.    $1.50.   (Mac- 
millan.) 
^,  Bonnie    Brier   Bush.     By  Maclaren.      $1.25. 
(Dodd.  Mead&  Co.) 

3.  With  the  Help  of  the  Angels.     By  Hopkins. 

Paper,  50  cts.     (Putnam.) 

4.  Spoilt    Girl.     By  Warden.     Paper,    50  cents. 

(Lippincott.) 
jg.  My   Lady    Nobody.      By    Maartens.      $1.75. 

(Harper.) 
^  Heart  of   Life.     By   Mallock.      $1.25.      (Put- 
nam.) 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

j^.  Bonnie   Brier    Bush.     By    Maclaren.     $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co  ) 
X^  Heart  of  Life.     By  Mallock.  $1.25.  (Putnam.) 
^.  My  Lady  Nobody.  By  Maartens.  $1.75.  (Har- 
per.) 
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4.  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France.     By  Wey- 

man.    $1.26.    (Longmans.) 
j^  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn.     By  Stockton. 

$1.50.     (Scribner.) 
6.  Degeneration.    ByNordau.  $3.50.  (Appleton.) 

BOSTON.    MASS. 

I.  Letters  of  Celia  Thaxter.    $1.50.    (Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.) 
^r  Heart  of  Life.     By  Mallock.    $1.25.  (Putnam.) 
%t  Memoirs  of  a  Gentleman  of  France.     By  Wey- 

man.     $1.25.     i  Longmans.) 
^  The  Master.     By  Zangwill.    $1.75.    (Harper.) 
$.  King's    Stratagem.      By    Weyman.      50    cts. 

(Piatt  &  Bruce.) 
jf.  Bonnie    Brier    Bush.     By   Maclaren.     $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 


BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

jiT  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France.  By  Wey- 
man.   $1.25.     (Longman.) 

^.  Surk  Munro  Letters.  By  Doyle.  I1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

3.  About  Paris.     By  Davis.    $1.25.     (Harper.) 

4.  The    Little    Huguenot.     By   Pemberton.     75 

cts.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

5.  An  Infatuation.     By  Gyp.     50  cts.     (Fenno.) 
jb.  My   Lady   Nobody.      By    Maartens.      $1.75. 

(Harper.) 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

^  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France.  By  Wey- 
man.    $1.25.     (Longmans.) 

^  The  Stark  Munro  Letters.  By  Doyle.  $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

3.  About  Paris.     By  Davis.    $1.25.     (Harper.) 

4.  Chimmie    Fadden.      By    Townsend.      Cloth, 

$1.00  ;  paper,  50  cts.     (Lovell,  Coryell.) 

5.  Prisoner  of  Zenda.    By  Hope.    75  cts.   (Holt.) 
jf,  Bonnie    Brier    Bush.      By   Maclaren.     $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 


CINCINNATI,  O. 

I.  Kentucky  Cardinal.  By  Allen.  $1.00.  (Har- 
per.) 

Jl,  The  Master.     By  Zangwill.    $1.75.     (Harper.) 

jr  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Maclaren.  $1.25. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

4.  Chimmie  Fadden.  By  Townsend.  Paper, 
50  cts.    (Lovell,  Coryell.) 

^My  Lady  Nobody.  By  Maartens.  $1.75. 
(Harper.) 

4r  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France.  By  Wey- 
man.    $1.25.     (Longmans.) 


DENVER.  COL. 

J^  Bonnie   Brier    Bush.      By   Maclaren.     $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
^  The  Master.     By  Zangwill.     $1.75.     (Harper.) 
3.  Chiffon's       Marriage.      By     Gyp.       75     cts. 

(Stokes.) 
4*  My   Lady    Nobody.      By    Maartens.      $1.75. 

(Harper.) 
5.  Princess  Aline.     By  Davis.     $1.25.    (Harper.) 
^.  Degeneration.  ByNordau.   $3.50.  (Appleton.) 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 

I.  A  Galloway  Herd.  By  Crockett.  Cloth, 
$1.00  ;  paper,  50  cts.     (R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.) 

^  From  the  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France. 
By  Weyman.     $1.25.     (Longmans.) 

j^.  The  Stark  Munro  Letters.  By  Doyle.  $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

4.  The   Men   of  the  Moss-Hags.     By    Crockett. 

$1.50.     (Macmillan  &  Co.) 

5.  Her  Majesty.     By  Tompkins.     Cloth,  $1.00  ; 

paper,  50  cts.     (Putnam.) 

6.  At    War    with    Pontiac.     By    Kirk    Munroe. 

$1.25.     (Scribner.) 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

jr.  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Maclaren.  $1.25. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

^.  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France.  By  Wey- 
man.    $1.25.     (Longmans.) 

3.  Princess  Aline.     By  Davis.     $1.00.     (Harper.) 

4.  Ferragus.     By  Balzac.     $1.50.     (Roberts.) 

5.  The  Manxman.    By  Hall  Caine.    $1.50.     (Ap- 

pleton.) 

6.  Fort  Frayne.    By  Captain  King.    $1.25.  (Ten- 

son  Neely.) 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

/(  Bonnie   Brier   Bush.      By  Maclaren.     $1.25. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

2.  Story  of   Bessie  Costrell.     By  Ward.     75  cts. 

(Macmillan.) 

3.  When  Valmond  Came  to  Pontiac.     By  Parker. 

$1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 
^,  Adventures   of  Captain  Horn.     By  Stockton. 

$1.50.     (Scribner.) 
5.  Fort  Frayne.     By  King.     $1.25.     (Neeley.) 
v/fir.  My   Lady    Nobody.      By    Maartens.      $1.75. 

(Harper.) 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  College  Girls.     By   Goodloe.     $1.25.     (Scrib- 

ner.) 

2.  A    Patriot's    Strategy.      By    Hargis.     |i.oo. 

(C.  T.  Dearing.) 
j^.  Stark    Munro    Letters.      By   Doyle.      $1.50. 

(Appleton.) 
M,  Bonnie    Brier    Bush.     By    Maclaren.     $1.25. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

5.  Turning    Points    in    Successful  Careers.     By 

Thayer.     $1.50.     (Crowell.) 

6.  About  Paris.     By  Davis.     $1.25.     (Harper.) 

MONTREAL,  CANADA. 

I.  Reminiscences  of  Dr.  Andrew  Bonar.     $1.75. 

(Hodder  &  Stoughton.) 
M.  Bonnie    Brier    Bush.     By    Maclaren.    $1.25. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

3.  Galloway  Herd.     By  Crockett.     Cloth,  $1.00  ; 

paper,  50  cts.     (Fenno.) 

4.  Tammas  Bodkin.    By  Latto.    $1.75.    (Hodder 

&  Stoughton.) 

5.  Our  Western  Archipelago.     By  Field.    $2.00. 

(Scribner.) 

6.  Story  of  Bessie  Costrell.     By  Ward.     75  cts. 

(Macmillan.) 
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PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

jK' Bonnie    Brier    Bush.      By   Maclaren.    $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
j<  Heart   of   Life.     By  Mallock.      I1.25.     (Put- 

nam.) 
^  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France.     By  Wey- 

man.     $1.25.     (Longman.) 
4.  Adventures  of  Captain    Horn.     By   Stockton. 

$1.50.     (Scribner.) 
^  Stark    Munro    Letters.       By    Doyle.      $1.50. 

(Appleton  ) 
6.  King's    Stratagem.      By    Weyman.      50    cts. 

(Piatt  &  Bruce.) 


PORTLAND,  ORE. 

^  Bonnie  Brier   Bush.      By   Maclaren.      $1.25 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
2.  Pony  Tracks.     By  Remington.     $3.00.     (Har- 
per) 

^.  Adventures  of   Captain    Horn.     By  Stockton 
$1.50.     (Scribner.) 

4.  Little   Huguenot.     By    Pemberton.      75    cts 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

5.  The  Master.     By  Zangwill.     $1.75.     (Harper. 
^   My    Lady    Nobody.       By    Maartens.      $1.75 

(Harper.) 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


$1.25. 


50  cts. 
Paper, 


j^.  Bonnie   Brier   Bush.      By    Maclaren. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

2.  Chimmie    Fadden.       By  Townsend. 

(Lovell,  Coryell.) 

3.  The    Honour  of   Savelli.     By   Yeats. 

50  cts.     (Appleton.) 

4.  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.     By   Hope.     75  cts. 

(Holt.) 

5.  When  Valmond  Came  to  Pontiac.     By  Parker. 

$1.25.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

6.  Story  of  Bessie  Costrell.     By   Ward.     75  cts. 

(Macmillan.) 

ST.   LOUIS,    MO. 

jt,  Bonnie   Brier   Bush.      By   Maclaren.      $1.25. 

(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co. ) 
^.  My    Lady    Nobody.      By    Maartens.      $1.75. 

(Harper.) 

3.  Veiled  Doctor.     By  Davis.     $1.25.     (Harper.) 

4.  About  Paris.     By  Davis.     $1.25.     (Harper.) 
jy.  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France.     By  Wey- 
man.    ti.25.    (Longmans.) 

6.  King's   Stratagem.      By     W^eyman.      50  cts. 
(Piatt  &  Bruce.) 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH. 

y(  Bonnie    Brier    Bush.      By   Maclaren.      $1.25. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 


2.  Manxman.     By  Caine.     (Appleton.) 

3.  Cranford.     By  Mrs.  Gaskell.     (Macmillan.) 

4.  Story  of  Bessie  Costrell.  By  Mrs.  Ward.   (Mac- 

millan.)   75  cts. 

5.  Social  Evolution.     By  Kidd.     (Macmillan.) 

6.  Coin's  Financial  School.     (Harvey  Coin  Pub. 

Co.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

y,  Bonnie   Brier   Bush.     By    Maclaren.    $1.25. 
^      (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 
M:  Stark   Munro    Letters.      By     Doyle.     $1.50. 

(Appleton.) 
jg.  The   Master.    By  Zangwill.  $1.75.    (Harper.) 

4.  The  Gods,  Some  Mortals  and   Lord  Wicken- 

bam.     By  Hobbes.    $1.50.     (Appleton.) 

5.  An    Imaginative  Man.      By   Hickins.    $1.50. 

(Appleton.) 

6.  Her  Majesty.     By  Tompkins.     50  cts.      (Put- 

nam.) 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

j^  The  Master.     By  Zangwill.     $1.75.    (Harper.) 
y^  My    Lady    Nobody.      By    Maartens.     $1.75. 
(Harper.) 
ar  Bonnie    Brier  Bush.      By    Maclaren.    $1.25. 
^      (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

4.  Fire  of  the  Forge.    By  Ebers.    $1.50.    (Apple- 

ton.) 

5.  With    the    Procession.     By     Fuller.      $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

6.  Kentucky  Cardinal.     By  Allen.    $1.00.    (Har- 

per.) 

TOLEDO,  O. 

I.  Prisoner  of  Zenda.    By  Hope.    75  cts.    (Holt.) 
OK  Bonnie   Brier   Bush.      By    Maclaren.     $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
3.  About  Paris.     By  Davis.     $1.25.     (Harper.) 
>f<  Stark    Munro    Letters.      By    Doyle.      $1.50. 

(Appleton.) 
5.  An   Errant   Wooing.      By    Harrison.     $1.50. 

(Century.) 
v^  My    Lady    Nobody.      By    Maartens.      fi.75- 

(Harper.) 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

I.  Letters  of  Celia  Thaxier.     $1.50.     (Houghton^ 
Mifflin.) 
^.  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France.     By  "Wey- 
man.    $1.25.     (Longmans.) 
3.  Meadow  Grass.     By  Alice  Brown.     $1.50  net. 

(Copeland  &  Day.) 
^  Stark  Munro  Letters.    By  Doyle.    $1.50.     (Ap- 
pleton.) 

5.  The   Lilac  Sunbonnet.      By   S.    R.    Crockett- 

Si.  25.     (Appleton.) 

6.  About  Paris.     By  Davis.    $1.25.     (Harper.) 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS   PUBLISHED  DURING  THE  MONTH. 


AMERICAN, 


THEOLOGY,  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Aldkn,  H.  M. — A  Study  of  Death.  i2mo,  pp. 
ix-336,  $1.50 Harper 

Christopher:  the  Angel  and  the  Vision;  or, 
The  New  Christian  Commission.  i6mo, 
pp.  I57»  $125 Revell 

CuRETON,  Elizabeth. — Beautiful  Thoughts  of 
Life  Eternal.     i6mo,  pp.  ii-309,  75  cents. 

Merriam 

Denison,  J.  H. — Christ's  Idea  of  the  Supernat- 
ural.  i2mo,  pp.  iv~423,  $2.00.  Houghton,  M. 

FooTE,  Mary  Hastings. — A  Life  of  Christ  for 
Young  People,  in  Questions  and  Answers. 
i2mo,  pp.  xvi-281,  $1.25 Harper 

v/"Gordon,  G.  A. — The  Christ  of  To-day.     i2mo, 
pp.  viii-322,  $1.50 Houghton,  M. 

Gore,  C. — Dissertations  on  Subjects  Connected 
with  the  Incarceration.  8vo,  pp.  xvi-323, 
$2.50 Scribner 

Gleanings,  Pure,  Pointed  and  Practical.  Gath- 
ered Especially  for  the  Members  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  and  Epworth  League, 
etc.     i6mo,  pp.  155,  60  cents Jacobs 

>/green,  W.  H.— The  Higher  Criticism  of  the 
Pentateuch.     i2mo,  pp.  xiii-184,  $1.50. 

Scribner 

>/Greer,  D,  H.T-The  Preacher  and  His  Place: 
The  Lyman  Beecher  Lectures  on  Preaching, 
delivered  at  Yale  University,  February, 
1895.     i2mo,  pp.  263,  $1.25 Scribner 

Hartzell,  Rev.  J.  S. — Sin  and  Our  Saviour: 
Forty  Serious  Sermons  for  Forty  Serious 
Days.     i2mo,  pp.  ii-231,  $2.00. 

Young  Churchman  Co. 

Ives,  C.T.,  and  Woodman.  R.  H.— The  Hymnal 
for  Schools.    i6mo,  pp.  vi-294,  50  cents. 

Fords,  Howard  &  H. 

v^JowETT,  B. — College  Sermons.     Edited  by  W. 
H.  Fremantle.   i2mo,  pp.  xvi-348.Macmillan 

Lazarus,  Josephine. — Spirit  of  Judaism.  i6mo, 
pp.  iii-202,  $1.25 Dodd,  M. 

HacArthur,  R.  S. — Quick  Truths  in  Quaint 
Texts.     i2mo,  pp.  336,  I1.25. 

Amer.  Bap.  Pub.  Soc. 

Marson,  C.  L. — The  Psalms  at  Work.  i2mo, 
PP-  235,  $1.50 Jacobs 

McCooK,  C. — The  Gospel  in  Nature.  i2mo,  pp. 
379f  $1.00 Jacobs 

Murray,  Rev.  A. — Have  Mercy  Upon  Us.  i6mo, 
pp.  iii-197,  $1.00 Randolph 

Murray,  Rev.  A. — Let  Us  Draw  Nigh.  i6mo, 
pp.  iii-95,  50  cents Randolph 

Murray,  Rev.  A.— Humility,  The  Beauty  of 
Holiness.     i8mo,  pp.  iii-141,  50  cents. 

Randolph 


Plato:  a  Selection  of  Passages  from  the  Trans- 
lation, by  B.  Joweit,  edited  by  M.  J.  Knight. 
2  vols.     1 2m o,  $3.50  f/^/ Macmillan 

^Stalker,  J. — The  Two  St.  Johns  of   the  New 
Testament.     i2mo,  pp.  iii-271,  $1.00. 

Amer.  Tract  Soc. 

Whyte,  a. — Bunyan's  Characters:  Lectures  on 
the  Holy  War,  delivered  in  St.  George's 
Free  Church,  Edinburgh.  i2mo,  pp.  301, 
$1.00 Revell 

POETRY. 

Cheney,  John  Vance. — Queen  Helen  and  Other 
Poems.     i6mo,  pp.  vii-78,  $3.00  net. 

Way  &  W. 

Beeching,  H.  C. — A  Book  of  Christmas  Verse. 
With  illustrations  by  Walter  Crane.  i2mo» 
pp.  xvi-174,  $2.00 Dodd,  M. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver. — She  Stoops  to  Conquer. 
With  illustrations  by  F.  C.  Gordon.  i2mo, 
pp.  iv-204,  $2.00 Dodd,  M. 

Kroeker,  Kate  Freiligrath. — A  Century  of 
German  Lyrics.     i6mo,  pp.  x-225,  Si.oo. 

Stokes 

Longfellow,  H.  W. — The  Song  of  Hiawatha. 
With  illustrations  by  Frederic  Remington. 
i2mo,  pp.  xiii-iSo,  $2.00.   ...Houghton,  M. 

Lowell,  J.  R. —  Last  Poems.  i2mo,  pp.  47, 
$1.25 Houghton,  M. 

McCann,  J.  E. — Songs  from  an  Attic.  i2mo, 
pp.  X-173,  $1.50 Brentano's 

Peck,  Samuel  Mintlrn. — Rhymes  and  Roses. 
i6mo,  pp.  vi-i86,  $1.00 Stokes 

Sappho. — Memoir.  Text,  Selected  Renderings, 
and  a  Literal  Translation  by  H.  Thornton 
Wharton.  i2mo,  pp.  xx-217,  $2.25.  McClurg 

FICTION. 

Abbott,  C.  C. — A  Colonial  Wooing.  i6mo,  pp. 
241,  51.00 Lippincott 

Aide,  Hamilton. — Elizabeth's  Pretenders.  i2mo, 
pp.  ii-334,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents. .  .Putnam 

Andersen,  Hans  Christian. — Stories  and  Fairy 
Tales.  2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  xi-397;  xii-426, 
$3.50 Dodd,  M. 

Austin,  Jane  Goodwin. — Standish  of  Standish. 
2  vols.,  i2mo,  pp.  422,  $5.00.  .Houghton,  M. 

Baldwin,  J.— The  Horse  Fair.  i2mo,  pp.  418, 
$1.50 Century  Co. 

Balzac,  H.  de. — The  Marriage  Contract.  Trans- 
lated by  Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley. 
i2mo,  pp.  iv-331,  $1.50 Roberts 

Balzac,  H.  de. — The  Country  Doctor.  Trans- 
lated by  Ellen  Marriage,  with  a  Preface  by 
George  Saintsbury.  i2mo,  pp.  xv-287,  $1.50. 

Macmillaa 
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Barnes,  Annie  Maria. — Matouchen:  a  Story  of 
Indian  Child-life.     i2mo,  pp.  iv-316,  $1.25. 

Amer.  S.  S.  Union 

Barrett,  F. — A  Set  of  Rogues,  to-wit :  Chris- 
topher Sutton,  John  Dawson,  The  Seflor 
Don  Sanchez  del  Castillo  de  Castelana  and 
Moll  Dawson,  etc.     i2mo,  pp.  x-346,  $1.50. 

Macmillan 

Bellew,  F.  p.  W.—"  Chip's  ••  Dogs:  a  collec- 
tion of  humorous  drawings.  Oblong  octavo, 
$1.00 Russell 

BouLTON,  H.  M. — Josephine  Crewe.  i2mo,  pp. 
300,  $1.25 Longmans 

Branch,  M.  L.  B.— The  Kanter  Girls.  i2mo. 
pp.  viii-219,  $1.50 Scribner 

Brooks,  Eldridge  S. — A  Boy  of  the  First  Em- 
pire.    i2mo,  pp.  x-320,  $1.50.  .Century  Co. 

Broughton,  Riioda. — Scylla  or  Charybdis :  a 
Novel.  i2mo,  pp.  ii-272,  $1.00;  paper,  50 
cents Appleton 

Brown,  Helen  Dawes. — The  Petrie  Estate. 
i6mo,  $1.50 Houghton,  M. 

Browne,  Francis  F. — Volunteer  Grain.  8vo, 
pp.  70,  $2.25  tut Way  &  W. 

BuRGiN.  G.  B. — At  Tuxter's.  i2mo,  pp.  iii-317, 
$1.00;  paper,   50  cents Putnam 

Burnett,  Frances  Hodgson. — Two  Little  Pil- 
grims' Progress.     8vo,  pp.  191,  $1.50. 

BuRNiiAM,  Clara  Louise. — The  Wise  Woman  : 
a  Novel.     i6mo,  pp.  iv-430,  $1.25. 

Houghton,  M. 

Burton  (J.  Bloundelle). — The  Desert  Ship :  a 
Story  of  Adventure  by  Sea  and  Land.  i2mo, 
pp.  viii-399,  $1.25   Warne 

Campbell,  Gerald. — The  Joneses  and  the  As- 
terisks: a  Story  in  Monologue.  i2mo,  pp. 
iii-2oi,  $1.25 Merriam 

CoMPTON,  Margaret. — Snow  Bird  and  the  Water 
Tiger,  and  Other  American  Indian  Tales. 
i2mo,  pp.  201,  $1.50 Dodd,  M. 

Crockett,  S.  R. — A  Galloway  Herd.  i2mo, 
pp.  iii-298,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents Fenno 

Crockett,  S.  R. — The  Men  of  Moss-Hags  :  Be- 
ing a  History  of  Adventure  taken  from  the 
Papers  of  William  Gordon,  of  Earlstoun,  in 
Galloway,  and  told  over  again.  i2mo,  pp.  x- 
370,  $1.50 Macmillan 

CUMINGS,  Elizabeth. — A  Happy  Discipline  :  a 
Two  Years'  Apprenticeship  to  Life.  i2mo, 
pp.  258,  $1.50 Cong.  S.  S.  &  Pub.  Soc. 

CuRTiss,  Mrs.  Alice  Eddy.— The  House  with 
Two  Doors,  and  Other  Stories.  i2mo,  pp. 
V-318,  $1.25 Cong.  S.  S.  &  Pub.  Soc. 

Dawe.  W.  C— Yellow  and  White.  i6mo,  pp. 
226,  $1.00 Roberta 

Don.  By  the  author  of  "Laddie,"  "Miss  Toosey's 
Mission,"  etc.     i6mo,  pp.  iii-332,  $1.00. 

Roberts 

Doyle,  A.  Conan.— The  Stark  Munro  Letters  : 
Being  a  Series  of  Twelve  Letters,  written  by 
Stark  Munro,  M.B.,  to  his  friend  and  former 
fellow-student,  Herbert  Swanborough,  of 
Lowell,  Mass.     i2mo,  pp.  iv-385,  $1.50. 

Appleton 


Earle,  Mrs.  Alice  Morse. — Margaret  Winihrop. 
i2mo,  pp.  xiii-339,  $1.25 Scribner 

Edwards,  C.  L. — Bahama  Songs  and  Stories. 
Svo,  pp.  x-iii,  $3.50 Houghton,  M. 

Edwards,  G.  Wharton. — The  Rivalries  of  Long 
and  Short  Codiac.     iSmo,  pp.  156,  $1.00. 

Century  Co. 

Elmslie,  T.  C. — Those  Midsummer  Fairies. 
i2mo,  pp.  352,  $1.25 Amer.  S.  S.  Union 

Fletcher.  J.  S. — When  Charles  the  First  was 
King  :  a  Romance  of  Osgoldcross.  i2mo, 
pp.  X-418,  $1.50 McClurg 

Foster,  Mrs.  I.  H. — The  Boynton  Neighbor- 
hood.    i2mo,  pp.  ii-251,  $1.00. 

Cong.  S.  S.  &  Pub.  Soc. 

Grant,  R. — The  Bachelor's  Christmas.  i2mo, 
pp.  ix-309,  $1.50 Scribner 

Gissing,  G. — The  Emancipated  :  a  Novel.  i2mo, 
pp.  viii-456,  $1.50 Way  &  W. 

GooDLOE,  Abbk  Carter. — College  Girls.  i2mo, 
pp.  iii-288,  $1.25 Scribner 

Gordon,  Julien.  —  A  Wedding  and  Other 
Stories.   i2mo,  pp.  iii-232,  $1.00.  .Lippincott 

Haggard,  H.  Rider. — Joan  Haste.  i2mo,  pp. 
x-425,$i.25 Longmans,  G. 

Harte,  Bret. —  Clarence.  i6mo,  pp.  ii-270, 
$1.25 Houghton,  M. 

Henty,  G.  a. — A  Knight  of  the  While  Cross: 
a  Tale  of  the  Siege  of  Rhodes.  i2mo,  pp. 
400,  $1.50 Scribner 

Henty,  G.  A. — The  Tiger  of  Mysore :  a  Story 
of  the  War  with  Tippo  Saib.  i2mo,  pp.  390, 
$1.50 Scribner 

Herney,  Maurice  H.  —  Dead  Man's  Court. 
i6mo,  pp.  252,  75  cents Stokes 

Hervey,  M.  H. — Eric,  the  Archer.  i2mo,  pp. 
x-366,  $1. 50 Arnold 

Hill,  Grace  Livingston. — Katharine's  Yester- 
day, and  Other  Christian  Endeavor  Stories. 
i2mo,  pp.  iii-425,  $1.50 Lothrop 

Hinkson,  Katharine  Tynan. — The  Way  of  a 
Maid.     i2mo,  pp.  300,  $1.25 Dodd,  M. 

HoTCHKiss,  C.  C. — In  Defiance  x>f  the  King:  a 
Romanceof  the  American  Revolution.  i2mo, 
pp.  viii-334,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cents. 

Appleton 

Howell,  M.  H. — Dorothy  and  Her  Ships.  i2mo, 
pp.  iii-203,  90  cents Amer.  S.  S.  Union 

HUNGERFORD,  Mrs. — Molly  Darling,  and  Other 
Stories.  By  the  Duchess.  i8mo,  pp.  214, 
50  cents Lippincott 

Iota  :  A  Comedy  in  Spasms.  i2mo,  pp.  280, 
$1.00 Stokes 

Kerr,  R. — Hidden  Beauties  of  Nature.  i2mo, 
pp.  250,  $1  40 Revell 

King,  Anna  Eichberg. — Kitwyk  Stories.  i2mo, 
pp.  X-319,  $1.50 Century  Co. 

King,  C. — Rancho  del  Muerto.and  Other  Stories. 
i6mo,  pp.  v-185,  50  cents.  .Outing  Pub.  Co. 

Knox,  T.  W.— In  Wild  Africa  :  Adventures  of 
Two  Youths  in  a  Journey  through  the  Sa- 
hara Desert.     i2mo,  pp.  iii-326,  $1.50.  Wilde 
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Lang,  A — The  Red  True  Siory  Book.  i2mo, 
pp.  xii-419,  $2.00 ' Longmans,  G. 

Lee,  Aubrey. — John  Darker  :  a  Novel.  i2mo, 
$1.25 Macmillan 

Legh,  M.  H.  C. — My  Dog  Plato.  i2mo,  pp.  iii- 
192,  $1.00 Arnold 

Lemon,  Ida. — Matthew  Furth.  i2mo,  pp.  284, 
$1. 25 Longmans,  G. 

Le  Quelx,  W. — Zoraida :  a  Romance  of  the 
Harem  and  the  Great  Sahara.  i2mo,  pp. 
434,  $1.50 Stokes 

Macleod.  Fiona. — The  Mountain  Lovers.  i6mo, 
pp.  222,  $1.00 Roberts 

Magruder,  Julia. — The  Princess  Sonia.  i2mo, 
pp.  225,  $1.25 Century  Co. 

Marryat,  Capt. — Mr.  Midshipman  Easy.  8vo, 
pp.  X-412,  $2.50 Putnam 

McCooK,  Henry  Christopher. — Old  Farm  Fair- 
ies :  a  Summer  Campaign  in  Brownieland 
Against  King  Cobweaver's  Pixies.  i2mo, 
pp.  xxxvi-392,  $1.50 Jacobs 

McManus.  L. — The  Red  Star.  i2mo.  pp.  iii- 
225,  50  cents Putnam 

Mitchell,  S.  Weir. — A  Maderia  Party.  iSmo, 
pp.  165,  $1.00 Century  Co. 

MoLEswoRTH,  Mrs. — While  Turrets.  i6mo,  pp. 
230,  $1.00 Whittaker 

MoLiERE. — L'Avare,  Don  Juan,  Les  F&cheux. 
Translated  byKaiherine  PrescottWormeley. 
i2mo,  pp.  373,  $1.50 Roberts 

Moore,  F.  Frankfort. — The  Sale  of  a- Soul. 
i6mo,  pp.  197,  75  cents Stokes 

Munroe,  Kirk. — At  War  with  Pontiac;  or,  The 
Totem  of  the  Bear.  i2mo,  pp.  vii-320, 
$1.25 Scribner 

Munroe,  Kirk. — Snow-Shoes  and  Sledges :  a 
Sequel  to  **  The  Fur-Seal's  Tooth."  i2mo, 
pp.  viii-271,  $1.25 Harper 

Mysterious  Voyage  of  the  Daphne,  and  Other 
Stories  for  Boys  and  Girls.  i2mo,  pp.  iv~ 
305,  $1.25 Wilde 

Nadal,  E.  S. — Notes  of  a  Professional  Exile. 
i8mo,  pp.  X-164,  $1.00 Century  Co. 

Nason,  E.  Huntington. — The  Tower,  with  Le- 
gends and  Lyrics.     i2mo,  pp.  vi-141,  $1.25. 

Houghton,  M. 

Newberry,  Fannie. — The  House  of  Hoi  lister. 

i2mo,  pp.  iti-280,  $1.25 Bradley 

NoRRis,  O.  M. — Nadya :  a  Tale  of  the  Steppes. 
i2mo,  pp.  256,  $1.25 Revell 

Norton,  C.  L. — Jack  Benson's  Log ;  or.  Afloat 
with  the  Flag  in  '61.  i2mo,  pp.  iii-276, 
$1.25 Wilde 

O'Neil,  Moira. — Elf-Errant.  i2mo,  pp.  vi-109, 
$1.50 Dodd,  M. 

Otis.  J. — Wood  Island  Light;  or,  Ned  Sanford's 
Refuge.     i2mo,  pp.  ii-246,  $1.00.  ..Bradley 

Otis.  J. — Andy's  Ward  ;  or,  The  International 

Museum.     i2mo,  pp.  358,  $1.25. 

Penn.  Pub.  Co. 
Page,  T.  N. — Unc'  Edinburgh  :    A   Plantation 

Echo.    8vo,  pp.  53*  $1.50 Scribner 


Pearse  (Mark  Guy).— Cornish  Stories.  i2mo, 
PP-  I75»  70  cents Hunt  &  Eaton 

Phelps,  Elizabeth  Stuart. — Gypsy's  Cousin 
Joy.     i2mo,  pp.  vi-320,  $1.50 Dodd,  M. 

Plymfion,  a.  G.— a  Bud  of  Promise.  i6mo, 
pp.  93.  50  cents Roberts 

Pollard,  Eliza  F.— Roger,  the  Ranger  ;  a  Story 
of  Border  Life  Among  the  Indians.  i2mo, 
pp.  iii-320,  $1.25 Dodd,  M. 

Polevoi,  P.  N.— Russian  Fairy  Talcs.  From 
the  Skazki  of  Polevoi,  by  R.  Nisbet  Bain. 
8vo,  pp.  ix-264,  $1.50 Way  &  Williams 

Pool.  Maria  Louise. —Against  Human  Nature: 
a  Novel.     i2mo,  pp.  361,  $1.25 Harper 

Porter,  Rose. — My  Son's  Wife.  i6mo,  pp.  215, 
75  cents Randolph 

Pylk,  Howard. —  Jack  Ballister's  Fortunes. 
i2mo,  pp.  viii-420,  $2.00 Century  Co. 

Pyle,  HowARD.--The  Garden  Behind  the  Moun. 
Octavo,  pp.  vii-192,  $2.00 Scribner 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  and  Henry  Cabot 
Lodge. — Hero  Tales  from  American  His- 
toiy.  i2mo,  pp.  xiv-335,  $1.50.  .Century  Co. 

Rowe,  Henrieita  G.— Queens-hithe.  i6mo, 
pp.  iii-184,  $1.00 Wells,  Moulton 

Roy,  Neil. — The  Horseman's  Word  :  a  Novel 
i2mD,  $1.25 Macmillan 

Seawkll,  Molly  Elliot. —  Quarterdeck  and 
Fok'sle:  Stories  of  the  Sea.  i2mo,  pp.  272, 
$1. 25 Wilde 

Serorant,  a. — Out  of  Due  Season:  a  Mezzotint. 
i2mo,  pp.  ii-306,  $1.00 Appleton 

Shipton,  Helen. — The  Herons.  i2mo,  pp.  iv- 
387,  $1.00 Macmillan 

Smith,  Goldwin. — Oxford  and  Her  Colleges  :  a 
View  from  the  Radcliffe.  ismo,  pp.  vi-170, 
$1.50 Macmillan 

Steel,  Mrs.  F.  A. — Red  Rowans.  i2mo,  pp. 
406,  $1.00 Macmillan 

Stockton,  Frank  R. — A  Chosen  Few  :  Short 
Stories.     i6mo,  pp.  240,  $1.25 Scribner 

Swan,  Annie  S. — Fettered,  Yet  Free.  i2mo,  pp. 
iv-454,  $1.25 Dodd,  M. 

Thayer,  W.  M. — Turning  Points  in  Successful 
Careers.     i2mo,  pp.  x-410,  $1.50. .  .Crowell 

TiREBUCK,  W. — Miss  Grace  of  All  Souls.  i2mo, 
pp.  viii-351,  $1.25 Dodd,  M. 

Tompkins,  Elizabeth  Knight. — An  Unlessoned 
Girl:  a  Story  of  School  Life.  i2mo,  pp.  iii- 
313,  $1.25 Putnam 

Walkord,  Mrs.  Lucy  Bethia. — A  Bubble. 
i6mo,  pp.  iii-185,  50  cents Stokes 

Warden,  Gertrude. — Her  Fairy  Prince.  i2mo, 
pp.  302,  $1.00 Lippincott 

Warman,  Cy. —  Tales  of  An  Engineer,  with 
Rhymes  of  the  Rail.     i2mo,  pp.  242,  $1.25. 

Scribner 

Wells,  H.  G.— The  Wonderful  Visit.  i2mo, 
pp.  viii-245,$i.25 Macmillan 

Weyman,  Stanley  J. — The  Snowball.  i8mo, 
pp.  65,  40  cents .M.^xx\^\a 
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White,  Eliza  Orne. — The  Coming  of  Theodora. 
i2mo,  pp.  iii-304,  $1.25 Houghton,  M. 

Whitelock,  L.  C— AMad  Madonna,  and  Other 
Stories.     i6mo,  pp.  vi-203,  $1.00. 

Jos.  Knight  Co. 

Whiting, Lilian. — From  Dreamland  Sent.  i2mo, 
pp.  '133,  $1.25   Roberts 

WiGGiN,  Kate  Douglass. — The  Village  Watch- 
Tower.     i6mo,  pp.   vi-218,  $1.00. 

Houghton,  M. 

Williams,  Helen  B. — Hugh  Pennock.  i2mo, 
pp.  292,  fi.io Amer.  S.  S.  Union 

Winter,  John  Strange. — Private  Tinker.  i6mo, 
pp.  iii-186,  50  cents Stokes 

Wright,  Mrs.  Julia  MacNair. — A  New  Samar- 
itan: the  Story  of  an  Heiress.  i2mo,  pp. 
317,  $1.25 Amer.  Tract  Soc. 

Yonge,  Charlotte  M. — The  Carbonels.  i2mo. 
pp.  vii-299,  $1-25.    Whittaker 

Young,  Capt.  C. — The  Last  of  the  Vikings. 
i2mo,  pp.  viii-323,  $1.50 Bell  &  S. 

Zola,  Emile, — Jacques  Damour,  Madame  Nei- 
geon,  Nantas,  How  We  Die.  The  Coqueville 
Spree,  The  Attack  on  the  Mill.  Englished 
by  W.  F.  Apthorp.     i6mo,  pp.  iii-369,  $1  25. 

Copeland  &  D. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Alexander,  Rev.  J.  M. — The  Islands  of  the 
Pacific,  from  the  Old  to  the  New:  a  Sketch 
of  Missions  to  the  Pacific.  8vo,  pp.  iii-315, 
$2.00 Amer.  Tract  Soc. 

Bain,  R.  Nisbet.— Life  of  Hans  Christian  An- 
dersen.    Svo,  pp.  X-461,  $3.50 Dodd,  M. 

Baird,  H.  M. — The  Huguenots  and  the  Revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  2  vols.,  Svo, 
pp.  xxviii-566;  xix-604,  $7.50 Scribner 

BicKXELL,  Anna  L. — Life  in  the  Tuileries  under 
the  Second  Empire.    Svo,  pp.  xiv-279,  $2.25. 

Century  Co. 

Brooks,  Noah. — Washington  in  Lincoln's  Time. 
i2mo,  pp.  ix-328,  $1.50 Century  Co. 

Browne,  William  Hardcastle.  —  Famous 
Women  of  History.    i2mo,  pp.  iii-434,  $2.00. 

Arnold 

Chalmers,  J. — Pioneering  in  New  Guinea.  Svo, 
pp.  255,  I1.50 Revell 

Cornish,  C.  J. — Wild  England  of  To-day  and 
the  Wild  Life  in  It.     Svo,  pp.  ix-3ro,  $3.50. 

Macmillan 

Crane,  Stephen.— The  Red  Badge  of  Courage: 
an  Episode  of  the  American  Civil  War. 
i2mo,  pp.  ii-233,  $1.00 Appleton 

Crawford,  F.  M. —  Constantinople.  Svo.  pp. 
ix-79,  $1 .  50 Scribner 

De  Lano,  Pierre. — Napoleon  HL  Translated 
by  Helen  Hunt  Johnson.  i2mo,  pp.  383, 
$1.25 Dodd,  M. 

De  Puyster,  J.  Watts.— The  Real  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.     4to,  pp.  28,  75  cents. 

Dorr,  Julia  C.  R.— The  Flower  of  England's 
Face  :  Sketches  of  English  Travel.  24mo, 
pp.  iv-259,  75  cents Macmillan 


FoRB£s,  Archibald. — Memories  and  Studies  of 
War  and  Peace.     Svo,  pp.  v-368,  $2.50. 

Scribner 

Gkorge,  H.  B.— The  Battles  of  English  History. 
i2mo,  pp.  333,  $2.00 Dodd,  M. 

Griffis,  W.  Elliot.— Townsend  Harris.  First 
American  Envoy  in  Japan.  Svo,  pp.  x-351, 
$2.00 Houghton,  M. 

Henty,  G.  a.— Through  Russian  Snows :  a 
Story  of  Napoleon's  Retreat  from  Moscow. 
i2mo,  pp.  339,  $1. 50 Scribner 

HoLDEN,  E.  S.— The  Mogul  Emperors  of  Hin- 
dostan.     i2mo,  pp.  xvii-365,  $2.00. Scribner 

James.  J.  P.  R.— Richelieu.  2  vols.,  pp.  v-369; 
v-343,  I2.50 Putnam 

JuDsoN,  Harry  Pratt.— The  Growth  of  the 
American  Nation.     i2mo,  pp.  ii-359,  $1.00. 

Flood  &  V. 

King,  Horatio.— Turning  on  the  Light :  a  Dis- 
passionate Survey  of  President  Buchanan's 
Administration  from  i860  to  its  Close.  Svo, 
pp.  419,  $2.00 Lippincott 

Marsh,  Herbert.— Two  Seasons  in  Switzerland. 
Svo,  pp.  261,  $3.50 Dodd,  M. 

Maccunn,  Florence  A. — John  Knox.  i2mo. 
pp.  vi-227,  $1.00 Houghton,  M. 

Ransome,  Cyril. —  An  Advanced  History  of 
England  :  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present  Day.  i2mo,  pp.  xviii-io6q,  $2.25. 
y  Macmillan 
VRknan  E.— History  of  the  People  of  Israel: 
Period  of  Jewish  Independence  and  Judea 
under  Roman  Rule.  Svo,  pp.  viii-3S7, 
$2.50 Roberts 

SroDDARD,  C.  A. — Cruising  Among  the  Carib- 
bees.     i2mo,  pp.  x-198,  $1.50 Scribner 

Tarver,  J.  C. — Gustave  Flaubert,  as  Seen  in 
His  Works  and  Correspondence.  Svo.  pp. 
xvi-36S,  $4.00 Appleton 

WiLLARD,  Ashton  R. — A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and 
Work  of  the  Painter  Domenico  Morelli. 
Svo,  pp.  65,  $1.25 Houghton,  M. 

Wright,  Carroll  D. — The  Industrial  Evolution 
of  the  United  States.     i2mo,  pp.  362,  $1.00. 

Flood  &  V. 

SCIENCE,  ART,  ETC. 

Aldis,  Mrs.  W.  S. — Consider  the  Heavens:  a 
Popular  Introduction  to  Astronomy.  i2mo, 
pp.  223,  $1.00 Revell 

Atkinson,  Phillip. — Electricity  for  Everybody. 
i2mo,  pp.  xi-239,  $1.50 Century  Co. 

Bickerdyke,  J. — Sea-fishing  ;  with  Contribu- 
tions on  Antipodean  and  Foreigh  Fish,  by 
W.  Senior  ;  Tarpon,  by  A.  C.  Harmsworth  ; 
Whaling,  by  Sir  H.  W.  Gore-Booth.  i2mo. 
pp.  xviii-513,  $3-50 Longmans 

Clerke.  Agnes  M. — ^The  Herschels  and  Modern 
Astronomy,    i2mo,  $1.25 Macmillan 

Dean,  Bashford. — Fishes  Living  and  Fossil : 
an  Outline  of  their  Forms  and  Probable  JRe- 
lationships.    Svo,  $2. 50 Macmillan 

Donaldson,  H.  H, — The  Growth  of  the  Brain: 
a  Study  of  the  Nervous  System  in  Relation 
to  Education.   i2mo,  pp.  374,  $i.25.Scribner 
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Harland,  Marion.— The  Cottage  Kitchen.  With 
Supplementary  Recipes  by  Christine  Ter- 
hune  Herrick.     i6mo,  pp.  v-2d9,  $1,00. 

Scribner 

Jannaris,  a.  M. —  A  Modern  English-Greek 
Dictionary.    8vo,  ^.50 Harper 

Karoly,  K. — A  Guide  to  the  Paintings  of  Venice. 
i6mo,  pp.  xxvii-278,  $1.50 Macmillan 

Macpherson,  H.  a. — WoRTLEY.  A.  J.  S.,  and 
Shand,  a.  I.,  The  Pheasant;  Natural  His- 
tory; Shooting  and  Cookery.  i2mo,  pp.  v- 
265,  $1.75 Longmans 

McLellan,  J.  A.,  and  Dewey,  J.— The  Psy- 
chology of  Number  and  its  Application  to 
Methods  of  Teaching  Arithmetic.  i6mo, 
pp.  XV-309,  $1.50 Appleton 

Sccdder,  S.  H. — Frail  Children  of  the  Air:  Ex- 
cursions into  the  World  of  Butterflies.  i2mo, 
pp.  viii-279,  $'*50 Houghton,  M. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Arnold,  M. — A  Function  of  Criticism  at  the 
Present  Time,  and  an  Essay  on  Style  by 
Walter  Pater.     i6mo,  pp.  152,  75  cents. 

Macmillan 

AsHMORE,  R. — Side  Talks  with  Girls.  i2mo, 
pp.  viii-252,  $1 .00 Scribner 

Beers,  H.  A. — Initial  Studies  in  American  Let- 
ters.    i2mo,  pp.  291,  $1.00 Flood  &  V. 

Bertenshaw,  T.  H. — Harmony  and  Counter- 
point, with  Exercises.  i2mo,  pp.  viii-93- 
290,  $1.00 Longmans 

fBoK,  Edward  W. — Successward.  i2mo,  pp.  iii- 
184,  $1.00 Revell 

Chancellor,  E.  Beresford. — Literary  Types  : 
Essays  in  Criticism.  i2mo,  pp.  192,  $1.50. 

Macmillan 

Cohen,  Isabel  E. — Readings  and  Recitations 
for  Jewish  Homes  and  Schools.  i2mo,  pp. 
294,  $1.25 Jewish  Pub.  Soc. 

CoMPARBTTi,  DoMENico. — Virgil  in  the  Middle 
Ages  ;  translated  by  E.  F.  M.  Benecke. 
i2mo,  pp.  xvi-376,  $2.50 Macmillan 

Davidson,  John. — Sentences  and  Paragraphs. 
i6mo,  pp.  Tii-134,  $1.00 Dodd,  M. 


Earthwork  out  of  Tuscany  :  being  Impression 
and  Translations  of  Maurice  Hewlett.  i6mo, 
pp.  xi-179,  $1.75 Putnam 

Fitzgerald,  E.— The  Letters  of  Edward  Fitzger- 
ald to  Fanny  Kemble.  Collected  and  Edited 
by  W.  Aldis  Wright.  i2mo,  pp.  vi-253, 
$1.50 Mtfcmillan 

Hallard,  J.  H. —  Gallica,  and  Other  Essays. 
8vo,  pp.  viii-157,  $2.00 Longmans 

Hardwicke.  H.— The  Art  of  Living  Long  and 
Happily.     i2mo,  pp.  viii-io6 Putnam 

Hoffman,  W.  J.— The  Beginnings  of  Writings. 
i2mo,  pp.  xiv-209,  $1.75 Appleton 

HuTTOX,  Laurence.— Other  Times  and  Other 
Seasons.     i6mo,  pp.  181,  $1.00 Harper 

Mackail,  J.  W. — Latin  Literature.  i2mo,  pp. 
vii-289,  $1.25 Scribner 

Makower,  Stanley  V. — The  Mirror  of  Music. 
i6mo,  pp.  163,  $1.00 Roberts 

Noble,  J.  A. — Impressionsand  Memories.  i6mo, 
PP-  173.  $150 Putnam 

North.  Helen  M. — The  Mary  Lyon  Year-Book. 

Narrow  i2mo,  unpaged,  $1.25. 

Cong.  S.  S.  &  Pub.  Soc. 
Repplier,  a. — Essays  in  Miniature.     i2mo,  pp. 

viii-237,  $1.25 Houghton,  M. 

Robins,  E. — Echoes  of  the  Playhouse:  Reminis- 
cences of  Some  Past  Glories  of  the  English 
Stage.     i2mo,  pp.  vi-331,  $2.00. ..  .Putnam 

Starr,  F. — Some  First  Steps  in  Human  Pro- 
gress.    i2mo,  pp.  ii-305,  $1.00.. Flood  &  V. 

Thayer,  W.  M. — Aim  High  :  Hints  and  Helps 
for  Young  Men.     i2mo,  pp.  181,  75  cents. 

Whittaker 

Thayer,  W.  M. — Womanhood  :  Hints  and  Helps 
for  Young  Women.  i2mo,  pp.  iii-175,  75 
cents  Whittaker 

Wells,  B.  W. —  Modern  German  Literature. 
i2mo,  pp.  ix-406,  $1.50     Roberts 

Whittikr,  J.  G.— The  Whiitier  Year-Book:  Pas- 
sages from  the  Verse  and  Prose  of  John 
Greenleaf  Whittier.   i6mo,  pp.  iii-218,  $1.00. 

Houghton,  M. 

WiNGATE,  C.  E.  L. — Shakespeare's  Heroines  on 
the  Stage.   i2mo,  pp.  viii-355,  $2.oo.Crowell 


ENGLISH. 

THEOLOGY,  AND  PHILOSOPHY.  Pearson,  S.— Scholars  of  Christ.    6/-.  ..K.  Paul 

Beet,  J.  A.— A  New  Life  in  Christ.    6/6.  Reynolds,  H.  R.— Lamps  of  the  Temple.   3/6. 

Hodder  &  S.  ^-  T-  S. 

Chase,  F.  H. — The  Syro-Latin  Text  of  the  Gos-  Stanley,  H.  M. — Studies   in   the   Evolutionary 

pels.     7/6  net. Macmillan  Psychology  of  Feeling.  7/6. .  .Sonnenschein 

Davidson,  W.  T.— The  Lord's  Supper.    2/-.  Welsh,  Rev.  R.  E.— In  Relief  of  Doubt.    3/6. 

Kelly  1.  Clarke 

Expositor's  Bible,  The.  The  Book  of  Jeremiah,  r-,^^,^.., 

chaps.  xxi-Hi.,  by  W.  H.  Bennett.     7/6.  FICTION. 

ILLINOSWORTH,  J.  R.-Personality,  Huma'n  \h       ^H  Expenses  Paid.     2/6  net Constable 

Divine.  6/- Macmillan  Andom,  R.,  and  Harewood,  T. — The  Fortunes 

King.   Rev.   J.-Ten   Decades:  the  Australian  of  a  Spendthrift.     3/6 Constable 

Centenary  Story  of  the  London  Missionary  Beaumont.M. — A  Kingly  Lass  and  Other  Stories. 

Society.   2/- Snow  2/6  net, Dent 
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Bourne,  A.  M. — A  Mystery  of  the  Cordillera. 
3/6  net Bellairs 

CoRBETT,  Mrs.  G.— Debo'  Mally's.    2  vols.  2i/- 

Hurst 

Cameron,  Mrs.  L. — A  Bad  Lot :  a  Novel.  26. 

White 

Cleeves,  L. — The  Woman  Who  Wouldn't.  3/6. 

Simpkin 

Cunin(;hame,  Lady  F. — A  Sin  of  the  Soul.     6/-. 

H.  Cox 

Dawe,  W.  C— Yellow  and  White,     3/6  net. 

Lane 

Dialogues  of  the  Day.  Edited  by  Oswald  Craw- 
furd,  and  written  by  A.  Hope  and  others. 
5/- Chapman 

Ellis,  E.  S.— The  Path  in  the  Ravine.      2/6. 

Cassell 

Farrell,  a. — Lady  Lovan Hutchinson 

Ft'LMKR,  Petrel. — Grania  Waile.     6/-...Unwin 

Gaunt,  M. — The  Moving  Finger.  3/6.  .Methuen 

Gilmore,  M. — The  Woman  Who  Stood  Between. 
3/6 Routledge 

Gladys  Woodley,  or  the  Bride  of  Amiel,  by  Eg- 
lantine.    6/- Stock 

Green,  E.  E. — In  Taunton  Town.     5/-.  .Nelson 

Griffith.  G. — The  Angel  of  the  Revolution. 
3/6 Tower  Pub.  Co. 

Havi.er,  G. — George  Proctor,  the  Teetotaler:  a 
Story  of  the  Temperance  Movement.     3/6. 

Partridge 

Hocking,  J. — All  Men  are  Liars.     3/6. 

Ward,  L. 

Hungerford,  Mrs. —  The  Professor's  Experi- 
ment, 3  vols.     15/- Chatto 

Leslie,  E. — Sowing  Beside  all  Waters.    3/6. 

R.  T.  S. 

Manwell,  M.  B. — Little  Miss.     2/6 R.  T.  S. 

Marshall,  E. — The  Lady's  Manor.   5/-..Nisbet 

NoRRis,  O.  M. — Nadya:  a  Tale  of  the  Steppes. 
3/6 R.  T.  S. 

Oi'PENiiEiM,  E.  P. — A  Daughter  of  the  Marionis. 
6/-    Ward  &  D. 

Robert,  Sir  R.  H. — Handicapped:  a  Novel.  2/6. 

White 

Robins,  G.  M. — To  Set  Her  Free.    2  vols.    14/- 

Hurst 

RoTHWELL,  C. — The  Stolen  Bishop.   3/6. 

Leadenhall  Press 

Russell,  D. — A  Country  Sweetheart.     3/6. 

Chatto 

Sherard,  R.  H. — Jacob  Niemand:  a  Novel.  6/-. 

Ward  &  D. 

SoMERViLLE,  E.  A.,  and  Ross,  M. — The  Real 
Charlotte.     6/- Ward  &  D. 

Stooke,  E.  M. — Not  Exactly.   3/6 — Arrowsmith 

Strain,  E.  H. — A  Man's  Foes.    3  vols.  15/-. 

Ward,  L. 

Street,  L. — The  Little  Plain  Woman  and  Others. 
3/6 Unwin 

Turner,  E.— The  Story  of  a  Baby.     3/6. 

Ward,  L. 


TuRGENEV,  L — A  Sportman*s  Sketches.    Trans- 
lated by  C.  Garnett.    2  vols.     6/-  net. 

Heinemann 

Turgenieff,  J. — Fathers  and  Children.    3/6  net, 

Heinemann 

Whitby,  B.— AMatterof  Skill,  and  Other  Stories. 
3/6 Hurst 

Yonge,  C.  M. — The  Carbonels.     3/6. 

National  Soc. 

POETRY,  MUSIC,  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Ambler,   G.    B. — On   the   Summit,   and   Other 
Poems.     2/-..    Slock 

Carrodus,  J.  T. — Chats  to  Violin  Students  on 
How  to  Study  the  Violin.    2/6.  .Strand  Office 

Cooke,  P.  J. — Handbook  of  the  Drama.    2/6. 

Roxburghe  Press 

Findlater,  M.  W. — Sonnets  and  Songs.    2/6. 

Nuit 

Hailstone,  H. — Verses  and  Translations.   3/-. 

Simpkin 

Kenna,  F. — Songs  of  a  Season.  2/6.  Melville,  M. 

Macfarlane,  J. — The  Harp  of  the  Scottish  Cov- 
enant. 6/- Gardner 

Standing,  P.  C. — Chateaux  en  Espagne.     3/6. 

Digby 

HISTORY,   BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Aubrey,  W.  H.  S. — The  Rise  and  Growth  of  the 
English  Nation,  vol.  2.  7/6 Stock 

Calvert,  A.  F. — The  Exploration  of  Australia. 
10/6 Philip 

Carr,  J.  A. — The  Life  and  Times  of  James 
Ussher,  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  10/6. 

Wells,  Gardner 

De  Crespigny,  R.  C. — The  New  Forest,  its  Tra- 
ditions, Inhabitants,  and  Customs.     7/6. 

Murray 

Hanna,  H.B. — Indian  Scientific  Frontier :  Where 
is  it  ?     What  is  it  ?    2/6 Constable 

Hepburn,  Rev.  J.  D. — Twenty  Years  in  Khama's 
Country.     6/- Hodder  &  S. 

Innes,  M.  C. — Memoir  of  Wm.  Wolesley.     9/-. 

K.  Paul 

Le  Normand,  Mile.  M.  A. — The  Historical  and 
Secret  Memoirs  of  the  Empress  Josephine.  2 
vols.  22/-  net Nichols 

Liebig,  J.  von.  Life  and  Work  of,  by  W.  A. 
Shenstone.     3/6 Cassell 

On  Either  Side  of  the  Red  Sea,  by  H.  M.  B  ,  C. 
E.  B.,  and  T.  B.     10/6  net Stanford 

Kerr,  D.  R. — St.  Andrews  in  1645-46.  26. 

Blackwood 

Leland,  C.  G. — Hans  Breitmann  in  Germany. 
Tyrol.   3/6 Unwin 

Ransome,  C. — An  Advanced  History  of  Eng- 
land.    7/6 Rivington  &  P. 

Raven,  J.  J.— The  History  of  Suffolk.     7/6. 

Stock 

Russell,  P. — Sir  Henry  Irving.  6/-.Champness 

Seebohm,  H.  E. — On  the  Structure  of  Greek 
Tribal  Society.  5/-  net, Macmillan 
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Sewell,  E.  M. — Outline  History  of  Italy  from 
the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire.     2/6. 

Longmans 
Sims,  G.  R. — Dagonet  Abroad.     3/6 Chatto 

Tristram,  H.  B. — Rambles  in  Japan.     10/6. 

R.  T.  S. 
Tytler,  S. — Tudor  Queens  and  Princesses.  5/-. 

Nisbet 

UssiiER,  James,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Life  and 

Times  of.  by  J.  R.  Carr.  10/6. .  .Wells  &  G. 

Woods,  Mrs.  R.  W. — An  Every- Day  Life.    21/-. 

Leadenhall  Press 

SCIENCE,  ART,  PHILOLOGY,  ETC. 

Aldis,  Mrs.  W.  S. — Consider  the  Heavens  ;    a 
Popular  Introduction  to  Astronomy.     2/6. 

R.  T.  S. 

CARROirE,  P. — A  New  Book  of  the  Commercial 
French  Grammar.     4/6 Lock  wood 

Collet.  H. — Water  Softening  and  Purification. 
5/- Spon 

CoMPARETTi,  D. — Vergil   in   the   Middle    Ages. 
Translated  by  E.  F.  M.  Benecke.    7/6! 

Darhishire,  late  H.  D. — Reliquiae  Philologies: 
Essays  and  Comparative  Philology.  7/6. 

Cambridge  Press 

Descriptive  Album  of  London Simpkin 

Donaldson,  H.  H. — The  Growth  of  the  Brain. 
3/6 Scott 

Gaevrnitz,  Dr.  G.  von  Schui>ze. — The  Cotton 
Trade  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 
5/- Simpkin 

Glen,  R.  C,  and  Bethune,  A.  A. — Law  Re- 
lating to  Streets  and  Buildings  in  the  Me- 
tropolis.    25/- Knight 

Green,  Lieut. -Col.  A.  O. — A  Practical  Hindus- 
tani Grammar.     Part  i,  8/6;  Part  2,  7/6. 

Frowde 
Hewitt,  J.  F. — The  Ruling  Races  of  Prehistoric 
Times  in  India,  etc.  Vol.  2.     12/-. 

Constable 
Hyslop,  T.  B. — Mental  Physiology.  18/-. 

Churchill 
Jannaris,  a.  N. — Concise  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Modern  Greek  Languages  (English- 
Greek).     10/6 Murray 

Jones,  R. — Peasant  Rents,  being  the  First  Half 
of  an  Essay  on  the  Distribution  of  Wealth. 
3/-  ftft Macmillan 

Kerr,  R. — Hidden  Beauties  of  Nature.     3/6. 

R.  T.  S. 
LoNEV,  S.   L. — Elements  of  Co-ordinate  Geom- 
etry.    4/6 Macmillan 


Lucas,  W.  J.— The  Book  of  British  Hawk-Moths 
3/6 Gill 

MUTHER,  R.— History  of  Modern  Painting.  Vol. 
I.     18/-  ntft Henry 

NoCARD,  E. — The  Animal  Tuberculoses  and 
their  Relation  to  Human  Tuberculosis. 
Translated  by  H.  Scurfield.  4/-. . . .  Bailliere 

Pictures  from  Punch,  Vol.  4,  6/-;  vols.  3  and 
4  in  I  vol.,  10/6 Bradbury 

PiRRiE,  W.— A  Technical  Dictionary  (English- 
French  and  French-English)  of  Sea  Terms, 
Phrases  and  Words.     5/- Lockwood 

Ransome,  J.  S. — Modern  Wood- Working  Ma- 
chinery. 3/6 Rider 

Reynolds,  M. — First  Principles  of  the  Locomo- 
tive.  Illustrated.  2/6 Biggs 

Sargent,  J.  Y. — Dano-Norwegian  Reader.    3/6. 

Sonnenschein 
Savage,  E.  B. — Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal 
of  a  Small  Town.    5. •. 

Sleman,  Surgeon-Captain. — The  Volunteer  Sur- 
geon's Guide.     3/6 Clowes 

Snell,  E. — Eyesight  and  School  Life.  Illus- 
trated.   2/6 Simpkin 

Thompson,  D.  W. — A  Glossary  of  Greek  Birds. 
10/-  net Frowde 

Thompson,  S.  P. — Polyphase  Electric  Currents 
and  Alternate  Current  Motors.     12/6.  .Spon 

Usher,  J.  T. — The  Modern  Machinist.  g/-.Spon 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Bird,  H.  E. — Chess  Novelties.     3/6 Warne 

Meadows,  L. — Watched  by  Wolves,  and  Other 
Anecdotes  of  Animals.    2/6. 

Roxburghe  Press 
Miller,  Rev.  J.  R. — Home-Making.  3/6. S.  S.  U. 

MiLLKR,  J.  R. — \  Message  for  the  Day:  a  Year's 
Daily  Readings.    3/6 Hodder  &  S. 

NiTTi.  F.  S. — Catholic  Socialism.  Translated  by 
M.  Mackintosh.     10/6 Sonnenschein 

O'Connor,  T.  P. — Some  Old  Love  Stories. 

Chapman 

Parfait,  p. — Pilgrimage  Notes.  Translated  by  a 

Denizen  of  Pump  Court.  3/6 Simpkin 

Sargent,  H.  R. — Thoughts  upon  Sport.     10/6. 

Simpkin 

South-Western  Railway  Official  Guide.  Abridged 

and  Popular  Edition.  3/- Cassell 

Wright.  G.  H.  B. — Was  Israel  Ever  in  Egvpt? 
7/6 Williams  &N. 


CONTINENTAL. 


HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Catat,  L. — Voyage  &  Madagascar.  30  fr. 

Clausen,  J.  Papst. — Honorius  III  (1216-1227). 
Eine  Monographie.   5  M. 

Colin,  E.,  et  Suau,  P. — Madagascar  et  la  Mis- 
sion Catholique.    4  fr. 

Drews,  A. — Die  Deutsche  Spckulation  seit  Kant. 
2  vols.     12  M. 


DucfeRfe,    E. — Histoire   Maritime  de    Bayonne : 
les  Corsaires  sous  Tancein  regime.     12  fr. 

GiSLER,  A. — Die  Tellfrage.     Versurh  ihrer  Ge- 
schichte  und  L6sung.     4  M.  20  c. 

Lanciana,  R.— Forma   urbis   Romae.     Pars.  3. 
25  fr. 

Malnory,    a. — Saint    Cfesaire,    6v6que  d'Arles 
(503.  513).     8  fr. 
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Masson,  F. — Cavaliers  de  Napoleon,  illustr6  par 
£.    Delaille.     60  fr. 

NoLDE,  Baron  E. —  Reise  nach  Inncrarabein, 
Kurdistan  und  Arabien,  1892.  4  M.  50c. 

Pktit-Dltaillis,  Cii. — Etude  sur  la  vie  ct  la 
rdgne  de  Louis  VIII  (i  187-1226).     16  fr. 

Rkhme,  p. — Das  Eubecker  Ober  Stadtbuch.  Ein 
Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Rechtsquellen 
undes  Liegenschaftsrechtes.     8  M. 

Strl'ck,  F. — Diealtesten  Zeiten  des  Theaters  zu 
Stralsund-Stralsund.     3  M. 

Tronchin,  H. — Le  Counseiller  Francois  Tron- 
chin  et  ses  Amis.     7  fr.   50  c. 

SCIENCE,  ART,  PHILOLOGY,  ETC. 

BnKiiM,  J. — DieGaslropoden  der  Marmolatakal- 
kes.     20  M. 

Catalogue  de  la  Bibliothdque  technique  du  Cer- 
cle  de  la  Librarie  de  Paris.     5  fr. 

Clermont-Ganneau,  C. —  Etudes  d'archeologie 
Orientale.  5  fr. 

De  la  Grasserik,  R.— De  L'Origine  et  de  revo- 
lution premiere  des  racines  des  langues. 
10  fr. 

Dltroix.  p. — Kant  et  Fichte  et  le  Probl^me  de 
rfiducation.     7  fr.  50  c. 

Eher,  a. — Beitrige  zur  vergleichenden  Morpho- 
logie  der  Unpaarzeher  und  Paarzeher-Fus- 
ses.     8  M. 

Jakfe,  F. — Die  Architektur  der  Columbiachen 
Welt-.^usstellung  zu  Chicago,   1893.     8  M. 


Knuth,  P. — Flora  der  nordfriestschen  Inseln. 
2  M.   50  c. 

LOtzow,  G. — Die  Laubmoose  Norddeutschlands. 
4M. 

Revillout,  E. — Lettres  sur  les  Monnaies  6gypt- 
iennes.     25  fr. 

Salomon,  W. — Geologische  und  Paiaoniologischc 
Studien  iiber  die  Marmolata.     36  M. 

Schumacher,  K.—  Kasicll  Osterburken.     6  M. 

SftoLAS,  J. — Le9ons  cliniques  sur  les  Maladies 
mentales  et  Ncrveuscs.     14  fr. 

SiKBS,  Th. — Wastfriesische  Studien.     3  M.  50c. 

Wever,  G.  D.  E. — Die  Magnetitche  Declination 
und  ihre  sttculare  Veranderung  fUr.  48  Bco- 
bachtungsdrter.     8  M. 

FICTION,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

AuicKES,  E. — Kant-Studien.     4  M. 

Daudet,  E. — Don  Rafael :  Adventures  Espag- 
noles,  1807-8.     3  f r.  50  c. 

FEERt  LftoN. — Lc  Chaddanta-Jataka.     4  fr. 

Gyp. — Ces  bons  Normands.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Hello,  E. — Le  Si^cle.     3  f r.  50c. 

Knapp,  p. — Ueber  Orpheusdarstellungen.  2  M. 
40  c. 

Maisonneuve,   H. — La  Faute  de  Jeanne.     3  fr. 

50  c. 
Plauti  Amphitruo.     Ed.  L.  Havet.     6  fr. 


SOME  NEW  NOVELS  and 

NEW  ISSUES  IN  FICTION. 


tA  tj^ew  Work  by  G.  t/f.  HEO^TY,  the  Triiice 

of  Story-tellers. 

A  QIRL  OF  THE  COMMUNE. 

By  G.  A.  Henty.  author  of  "In  Freedom's 
Cause,"  "  With  Lee  in  Virginia,''  etc.  i2mo, 
handsome  cloth,  $1.25. 

Fourth  Edition  Nozv  T{eady. 

A  GALLOWAY  HERD. 

By  S.  R.  Crockett,  author  of"  The  Raiders," 
"TheStickit  Minister, "etc.    iimo, cloth, $1.00. 

a  delig^htful  story  of  Scottish  Msorland  life,  somewhat 
in  the  vein  of  "  The  Lilac  Sunbonnet." 

New   ILLUSTRATED    EDITIOOiS  of  J.   M. 

Barriers  Famous  Sketches  oj  Scottish  Peasatn 

Life  and  Character. 

A  WINDOW  IN  THRUMS. 
AULD  LICHT  IDYLLS. 

By  J.  M.  Barrie,  author  of  "  The  Little  Minis- 
ter," etc.  Each  charmingly  illustrated.  i2mo, 
cloth,  $1.2!;. 


A  New  and  Entrancing  Work  by 
JULES  yERtKE, 

CAPTAIN  ANTIFER. 

By  Jules  Verne,  author  of  "  Twenty  Thousand 
Leagues  Under  the  Sea,"  etc.  With  72  full- 
page  illustrations.      i2mo,   handsome   cloth, 

$1.25. 

tj^ew  Characteristic  Story  by 

a^T{s.  OLiPH/iaiT. 

THE  STORY  OF  A  GOVERNESS. 

By  Mrs.  M.  O.  W.  Oliphant,  author  of  "The 
Chronicles  of  Carlingford,"  etc.     lamo,  cloth, 

$1.25. 

New    ILLUSTRATED    EDITIOCt(S   of 
Hall  Caine's  Notable  tManx  Stories. 

THE  DEEMSTER. 

A  SON  OF  HAGAR. 

By  Hall  Caine,  author  of  *'The  Scapegoat," 
"  The  Manxman,"  etc.  Characteristically  illus- 
trated.    Each,  in  cloth,  $1.25. 


For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  sent,  post  free,  by  the  Publishers,  on  receipt  of  price. 

R.  F.  Fenno  &  Company,  Publishers,  112  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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BOOKSELLERS  IN  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  COMMUNITIES 

.  .  .  SHOULD  KEEP  WELL  STOCKED  THIS  FALL  WITH  .  .  . 

The  Book  of  Athletics 

AND  OUT-OF-DOOR  SPORTS 


This  unique  book  is  an  athletic  symposium  contributed  to  by  well-known 
amateurs,  experts,  and  college-team  captains.  Harvard,  Yale,  and  other  leading 
colleges  are  represented.  Football,  baseball,  tennis,  golf,  cricket,  hurdling  and  track 
athletics,  yachting,  skating,  bicycling,  etc.,  are  practically  and  suggestively  treated. 

One  vol.,  cloth,  8vo,  profusely  illustrated,  $ioO 


Other  New  Books  Now  Ready  .  •  • 

Charles  Remington  Talbot's  Story  for  Boys,  "  The  Imposter."  $\.=,o 

William  O.  Stoddard's  Story  for  Girls,  *'  The  Partners/'  $i.=jo 

Maurice  Thompson's  Rorida  Story,  "  The  Ocala  Boy,"  Si.oo 

Willis  Boyd  Allen's  Story  of  Adventure,  '*  The  Mammoth  Hunters,''  $0.7^ 

Downing's  and  French's  Travel  Stories,  "  The  Young  Cascarillero"  and  "  Colonel 

Thorndike's  Adventures,"  $1  .ot) 
Grace  Livingston  Hill's  Christian  Endeavor  Story,  **  Kaliiarine's  Yesterday,''  Si.^o 
Pansy's  Home  Story,  ''  What  They  Couldn't,"  $1  .^o 
Katharine  Lee  Bates'  Bridal  Gift,  "Tl^e  Weddii^ij-Day  Book,'  $2.<x) 

LOTHROP  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  92  Pearl  Street,  BOSTON 


THE     PUI3LICATIONS    OK 

LAMSON,  WOLFFE,  AND  COMPANY, 


6,  Beacon  Street,  Boston. 

BAGBV,   ALBERT  MORRIS. 

Miss  Traumerbi.     A  Weimar  Idyl.    5i'5<)- 

BO U TON,    JOHN  BEL!.. 

Uncle  Sam*s  Church  :  His  Crekh,  Bimi.k,  and  IIvmn- 
BooK.  Cover  in  red,  white,  and  blue  ;  ur  buff  and 
blue.    $rj.50. 

CARAfAX,    BUSS, 

Behind  the  Arkas  :  A  Rook  ok  tiir  Unnkkn.  With 
desigiu  by  T.  B.  Meteyard.    $1.25. 

^CjfEGARA  K.    yOS£. 

The  Great  Galeoto,  and  Folly  or  Sainilinkss.  Two 
plays  done  from  the  Spanish  verse  into  English  prose 
Df  Hannah  Lynch.  Brought  out  in  connection  with 
John  Lane,  of  London.    $1.50. 

^^^-^LE,   EDWARD  EVERETT. 
Jk  Jesus  Came  to  Boston.    $0.50. 

^v  DoL'BLE  AND  How  Hr  Undid  Mr.  Kcpublishcil 
with  a  new  preface  and  portrait  of  the  author.     $0.75. 

^^-^RRISOy,   MRS,   BURTON, 

A  Virginia  Cousin,  and  Bar  Harbor  Tales.    $1.35. 

^OWE,   MRS,    JULIA    WARD, 

UPoutb  Society  Polite?  and  Other  Essays.    $1.50. 

yOHNSON,   E.   PAULINE, 

The  White  Wampi'm  :  a  Book  of  Indian  Vkksr.  Pul>- 
lishe4  in  connectijn  with  John  Lane,  of  London. 
I1.50. 

^"^ODIER,    CHARLES, 

Trilby,  the  Fairy  ok  Argylr.  Translated  fn>m  the 
French  by  Minna  Caroline  Smith.  Scotch  Plaid  cover, 
•0.5a 
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Life  Building,  New  York. 

RKVOLUTIOXARY  CALENDAR  LOR  iSi/\ 

Published  under  the  ajispites  of  the  New  York  Chaiitrr 
of  the  Dau>;hlcr'i  of  tiie  American  Revolution.     $i.i<i. 

ROBINSON,    CHARLES  NEWTON 

Thk  Viol  ok  Love.     Poems.      Puhlinhed  in  imhiic*  tion 
with  John  Lane,  of  London.     $1.50. 

.V  ERE  A  MER,    I  'OLNE  J '. 

L  In  Friendsiiif's  Namk.  II.  Wii  \t  M  vkk>  v  Fkihsd  ? 
Each,  $1.23. 

IN  PRESS. 

BRAZZA-SA  J'ORGNAN,    COUNTESS  DL 

Old  .vni>  Xkw  Lack  iv  Italy.  Edition  dc  lu.\e.  'Fwcnty- 
five  copies.     lUustruted.     $3.<o. 

r>vo  Tyi'K.s  ok  To-day.  ".\  Literary-  Farce"  ami  **A 
Pima  Indian  (lirl."  With  ^eventy-nvc  illu>itr.iti>>iis  oy 
the  author.     $1.50. 

EMERSON,    RALPH  il'ALDO. 

Two  unpublished  ess.ays ;  iiitnxluctii'U  !•>•  hr.  K.  E. 
Hale.     $1.00. 

LUMM/S,    CHARLES  E. 

The  (ioLi)KL<;H  <»K  Gran  CiUMr,  \.m>  Othkk  Phkimxn 
Talks.    Profusely  illustrated.     $1.50. 

ROBERT.S,    C,    G.    D. 

Eakih's  Enigmas,  \xn  Othkk  Sioriks.    $i.<x». 

WETHERALD,   ETHELWYN. 

The  House  of  the  Trees,  .vnd  Other  P(»ems.    $1.00. 
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J.    B.    LIPPINCOTT    COMPANY'S 

ANNOONCE^eNT  OF  N6W  5OOKS 


FICTION  AND  JUVENILE 


A  Colonial  Wooing 

A  Novel.  By  Charles  Conrad  Ahuoit,  author 
of  •*  The  Birds  About  Us,"  "  Travels  in  a  Tree- 
Top,"  etc.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $i.oo. 

A  Love  Episode  (line  Page  d* Amour) 

By  Kmh.k  Zola.  Translated  with  a  preface,  by 
Ernest  A.  Vizetelly.  Profusely  illustrated. 
Crown  Svo.     Extra  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00. 

Fromont  Junior  and  Risler  Senior 

By  Alimionse  Dai'DKT.  Translated  by  Edward 
ViZETELLY,  and  illustrated  with  eighty-eight 
wood  engravings  from  original  drawings  by 
Georce  Rorz.      Extra  cloth,  gilt  top,  $2.00. 

The  Novels  of  Tobias  Smollett 

Edited  by  Geor(;k  SAiNrsHiRV.  With  portrait 
and  illustrations  by  Frank  Richards.  To  be 
complete  in  twelve  i6mo  volumes.  Subscrib- 
tions  received  for  complete  sets  only.  Cloth, 
$12. co;  half  calf,  S27. 00;  half  morocco,  $27.00. 
Issued  in  connection  with  Gibbings&  Co.,  Ltd. 

Roderick  Random.     3  vols.     Xow  Ready, 
Peregrine  Pickle.     4  vols.     Now  Ready, 
Cor  NT  F.\THo.M.     2  vols. 
Sir  Lalncelot  Greaves,     i  vol. 
HLT.MrnRKY  Clinker,     2  vols. 

The  Story  of  a  Marriage 

By  Mrs.  Alfred  Baldwin.  Volume  I.  of  a  new 
illustrated  series  of  novels.  Published  in  con- 
nection with  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  Six  illustrations. 
i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  Secret  of  the  Court 

A  Tale  of  Adventure.  Bv  Frank  Frankfort 
Moore,  author  of  "They  Call  it  Love,"  ''A 
Grey  Eye  or  So,"  "  I  Forbid  the  Banns," 
*•  Daireen,"  etc.  i2mo.  Cloth.  Illustrated. 
$1.25. 

The  Black  Lamb 

A  Novel.  By  Anna  Roheson  Brown,  author  of 
•'Alain  of  Halfdene,"  etc.  i2mo.  Cloth,  orna- 
mental, $1.25. 

The  Track  of  a  Storm 

A  Novel.    By  Owen  Hall.    i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.25. 

A  Wedding,  and  Other  Stories 

By  Ji'LiEN  Gordon,  author  of  "A  Diplomat's 
Diary,"  **  Poppaea,"  etc.  Tall  i2mo.  Buck- 
ram, $I.QO. 


A  Last-Century  ilaid 

Bn  Annr  H.  Wharton,  author  of  "Through 
Colonial  Doorways,**  **  Colonial  Days  and 
Dames,'*  etc.  Quarto.  Illustrated.  Cloth, 
ornamental. 

The  demand  (or  Miss  Warton*s  previous  works  bears  wit- 
ness  to  her  popularity  as  an  author,  and  this  work  will  shew 
her  to  be  as  warmly  welcome  by  the  young  folks  as  she  ha» 
previously  been  by  their  elders. 

A  New  Alice  in  the  Old  WonderUnd 

A  Fairy  Tale  by  A.  M.  Richards.  Profuscl)' 
Illustrated  by  Anna  M.  Richards,  Jr.  i2rou. 
Cloth,  gill  lop,  $1.50. 

The  book  is  full  of  the  absurd  whimsicalities  made  famout 
by  I^wis  Carroll's  masterpiece,  and  is  as  amusing  for  the  old 
as  entettuining  for  the  young. 

Trooper  Rosa,  and  Signal  Butte 

Two  stories  in  one  volume.  By  Captain  Charlest 
KiN<;,  U.  S.  A.  With  illustrations  by  Chales 
H.  SrEi'HENS.     Crown  Svo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

Two  exciting  stories  for  boys,  from  the  pen  of  the  well* 
known  military  writer,  Captain  King. 

Tlie  Young  Castellan 

A  Tale  of  the  English  Civil  War.  A  Book  for 
Boys.  By  George  Manvillk  Fenn,  author 
of  **The  New  Mistress,"  etc.  Crown  Svo. 
Cloth.     Illustrated.     $1.50. 

Chumley's  Post 

A  Story  of  the  Pawnee  Trail.  By  William  O. 
Stoddard.  With  illustrations  by  Charles  H. 
Stephens.     Crown  Svo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

An  exciting  Indian  story  for  boys  sind  elder  people  as  welL 

Profusely  illustrated. 

Book  of  Nursery  Songs  and  Rhymes 

By  S.  Baring-Gould.  Crown  Svo.  Illustrated. 
$2.00.  Uniform  with  Baring-Gould's  Fairy 
Tales. 

Cousin  ilona 

A  Story  for  Girls.  By  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey. 
author  of  *'  Little  Miss  Muffet,"  •'Aunt  Diana," 
etc.     i2mo.     Cloth.    Illustrated.    $1.25. 

Oirls  Tosether 

By  Amy  E.  Bi.anchard,  author  of  '*  Two  Girls," 
etc.  Illustrated  by  Ida  Waugh.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  $1.25. 

This  book  introduces  the  same  characters  as  in  *'  Two 
Girls,"  so  popular  last  year. 
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CHRONICLE  AND   COMMENT. 


Probably  not  fifty  people  know  that 
the  drawing  by  Mr.  Du  Maurier  which 
has  been  the  most  widely  circulated  is  the 
only  one  that  does  not  bear  his  signa- 
ture. It  is  one  that  millions  of  people 
have  seen  and  are  still  seeing  every  day 
without  ever  suspecting  whose  the  draw- 
ing is,  and  it  has  been  seen  by  millions 
of  people  who  never  even  heard  of  Mr. 
Du  Maurier's  name.  The  drawing  in 
question  is  the  picture  of  the  bubbling 
spring  which  decorates  the  label  of 
every  bottle  of  Apollinaris  water. 
ft 
Of  those  who  are  aware  of  the  author- 
ship of  this  widely  circulated  design, 
probably  not  more  than  half  a  dozen 
know  how  Mr.  Du  Maurier  came  to  make 
it.  The  principal  stockholder  of  the 
Apollinaris  Company  is  Mr.  George 
Smith,  the  English  publisher,  who  is  an 
old  and  intimate  friend  of  the  author  of 
^niiy_  When  the  mineral-water  was 
first  put  upon  the  market,  Mr.  Smith 
^as  in  doubt  as  to  a  design  for  the 
'abel,  and  having  happened  to  mention 
?■«  matter  to  Mr.  Du  Maurier,  the  art- 
■J^  at  once  volunteered  to  draw  some- 
**&  ^i<*  his  offer  was  gladly  accept- 
5^-  The  original  design  was  signed  by 
J'"*,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
"P*>llinaris  Company  ;  but  the  signature 
*8s  omitted  in  the  printed  reproduc- 
J'"'* ,  An  intimate  friend  once  asked 
'*'"•  Du  Maurier  how  on  earth  he  hap- 
I*Qed  to  do  such  a  thing,  and  received 
™*  reply,  "  I  would  do  anything  for 
George  Smith."  Our  revelation  of  the 
source  of  the  label  will  scarcely  enhance 
"''-  Du  Maurier's  artistic  reputation, 
tint  it  will  certainly  prove  the  simplicity 
WA  loyalty  of  his  friendship. 

T>  * 

Besides  owning  the  Apollinaris  water, 
Hr  Smith  is  also  the  proprietor  of  the 


much-advertised  Aylesbury  Dairy  and  of 
the  Cornhill  Magazine.  This  dual  interest 
once  suggested  an  amusingly  ironical 
quotation  to  Canon  Ainger.  When  Mr, 
James  Payn  succeeded  Leslie  Stephen  as 


the  editor  of  the  Cornhill,  there  was  a 
great  falling  off  in  the  literary  quality 
of  that  publication.  The  change  was, 
in  fact,  so  great  as  to  rouse  the  Canon 
to  wrath,  and  he  at  once  sat  down  and 
penned  the  following  note  to  Mr, 
Smith  : 
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*•  To  Georjjc  Smith.  Esq.,  of  ihe  Aylesbury  Dairy 
and  the  Cornhill  Ma,raziiu'  : 

•'  Dear  Mr.  Smith  : 

'*  *  The  force  of  Nature  could  no  further  %o  ; 
To  make  a  third,  she  joined  the  other  two  ! ' 

**  Faithfully  yours, 

**  Al.FRKI)  AiNGKR.*' 

Here  is  an  interestinc:  story  about  the 
title  of  a  book,  showing  how  authors  get 
in  each  other's  way  and  tangle  each 
other  up  without  intending  any  harm. 
Some  two  years  ago  Mr.  Hrander  Mat- 
thews was  at  work  upon  his  novel  which 
has  just  appeared,  and  which  is  reviewed 
on  another  page  of  Thk  Bookman.  At 
that  time  Mr.  Matthews  had  just  evolved 
as  its  title  The  Son  of  his  Father.  It  was 
just  the  title  that  he  wanted — an  ideal 
title  ;  in  fact,  nothing  else  in  the  world 
could  possibly  be  the  title.  At  this  very 
moment,  and  while  he  was  rolling  the 
title  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  his  tongue, 
he  opened  a  copy  of  Harper  s  Weekly^ 
and  lo  !  there  was  a  story  by  Rudyard 
Kipling  under  the  heading  The  Son  of 
his  Father!  It  was  too  bad.  So  Mr. 
Matthews  sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Kipling,  mildly  reviling  him  to 
the  text  of  Pereant  qui  ante  nos  nostra 
dixerunt.  Mr.  Kipling,  with  an  urban- 
ity for  which  some  people  do  not  give 
him  credit,  at  once  wrote  back  apolo- 
gising for  not  being  a  mind-reader,  and 
promising  that  when  his  sketch  ap- 
peared in  book  form  it  should  do  so 
under  the  title  Adam. 

Mr.  Matthews  felt  relieved,  and  went 
on  with  his  novel.  When  it  was  fin- 
ished, the  manuscript  was  sent  off  to  the 
Harpers,  and  pretty  soon  came  a  letter 
from  them  stating  that  their  reader  had 
reminded  them  that  some  years  before 
they  had  published  a  novel  by  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant  entitled  The  Son  of  his  Father. 
Mr.  Matthews  made  some  remarks  not 
intended  for  publication,  and  of  neces- 
sity sat  down  and  changed  the  title  of 
his  book  to  His  Father  s  Son.  Under 
this  name  it  was  published  as  a  serial  in 
Harper  s  Weekly.  After  the  first  few 
numbers  had  appeared,  Mr.  Edgar 
Fawcett,  who  is  a  sensitive  soul,  sent 
in  a  letter  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  fifteen  years  ago  he  had  published 
in  the  Galaxy  a  story  with  the  title  His 
Father' s  Son  !     However,  it  was  too  late 


to  do  anything  about  it,  and  this  is  the 
title  which  Mr.  Matthews  has  retained. 

On  the  sixth  page  of  Mr.  Matthews's 
novel  there  is  a  sentence  about  which  we 
must  venture  to  make  some  remarks.  A 
Wall  Street  broker's  clerk  says  to  the  old 
book-keeper,  **  I  guess  it's  the  first  time 
he  ever  chipped  up  for  the  heathen." 
Now,  we  do  not  profess  to  be  learned  in 
English  as  spoken  on  the  Street,  but  we 
have  a  dim  sort  of  impression  that  a 
man  cannot  properly  be  said  to  chip  up. 
He  may,  we  think,  whack  up  or  pony 
up,  but  unless  we  are  mistaken  he  usu- 
ally chips  in  ;  or,  to  put  it  scientifically, 
the  operation  of  chipping  connotes  in- 
wardness rather  than  upwardness.  But, 
as  we  remarked  above,  we  are  not  an 
authority  on  this  particular  department 
of  the  American  language,  and  i^  may 
be  that  our  remarks  are  only  foolish- 
ness. 

Miss  Beatrice  Harraden  arrived  in 
England  none  the  worse  for  her  ocean 
trip,  and  the  latest  advices  from  her 
bring  a  good  report  of  her  health.  She 
expects  to  finish  the  novel  she  is  work- 
ing upon  during  the  winter,  and  it  will 
probably  be  ready  for  publication  in  the 
spring.  It  will  not  be  issued,  however, 
until  the  autumn,  when  Messrs.  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company  will  publish  it  in 
this  country.  Nothing  that  Miss  Har- 
raden has  written  since  Ships  that  Pass 
in  the  Night  will  have  been  issued  in 
book  form  prior  to  the  appearance  of 
her  new  novel. 

There  are  evidences  of  a  revival  of  in- 
terest in  the  famous  sea  stories  of  Cap- 
tain Marryat,  and  Messrs.  Little,  Brown 
and  Company  intend  to  take  the  tide  at 
the  flood  with  an  entirely  new  and  uni- 
form Library  Edition  of  his  novels. 
This  will  be  done  in  conjunction  with 
the  Messrs.  Dent,  whose  name  is  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  of  elegant  and  tasteful 
book-making.  Mr.  Reginald  Brimley 
Johnson,  who  edited  the  edition  of  Jane 
Austen  for  the  Dent  house,  will  also  be 
responsible  for  the  literary  and  critical 
outfit  of  Captain  Marryat's  novels. 
The  edition  is  to  be  limited,  and  will  be 
issued  only  by  subscription. 

The  Joseph  Knight  Company  are 
bringing  out   an   illustrated   edition  of 
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Mr.  Barrie's  Mji  Lady  Nicotine,  which 
they  are  confident  will  give  this  fun- 
maicing  book  of  his  a  fitter  introduction 
to  a  wider  and  more  appreciative  audi- 
ence than  it  has  yet  gained  in  this  coun- 
try. There  are  nearly  one  hundred 
illustrations,  suggested  by  the  humour 
and  quaint  fancy  of  the  sketches,  and 
the  drawings  which  we  have  seen  are 
certainly  very  bright  and  clever.  The 
artist  is  a  young  Englishman,  M.  B. 
Prcndergast  by  name,  who  studied  in 
Paris  and  arrived  in  Boston  about  a 
year  ago  unknown  and  friendless.  He 
had  some  colour  work  with  him,  which 
he  offered  to  sell  at  a  low  price  to  keep 
the  soul  in  his  body  ;  but  his  misfortune, 
we  are  glad  to  relate,  was  not  taken  ad- 
vantage of.  He  got  some  work  to  do 
as  an  introduction,  and  has  steadily  been 
making  his  way  in  Boston  during  the 
past  year.  One  of  the  aforesaid  paint- 
ings, which  he  offered  to  sell  for  $io, 
was  exhibited  later,  and  was  bought  for 

« 
The  lack  of  anything  like  popular  en- 
thusiasm over  Mr.  A,  T.  Quiller-Couch's 
work  in  America  is  a  sore  puzzle  to 
many  English  critics.  In  a  letter  to  the 
writer  the  other  day  Mr.  Barrie  laments 
this.  "  I  always  wonder,"  he  says, 
"why  some  of  you  don't  get  more  en- 
thusiastic over  '  Q.'s  '  work.  He  seems 
to  me  to  catch  the  magic,  the  tragic  hu- 
nian  voice  of  the  sea  beyond  any  of  his 
contemporaries."  Mr.  Barrie's  estimate 
is  well  borne  out  by  "Q.'s"  recent  con- 
tribution, "  The  Roll-call  of  the  Reef," 
to  the  Tales  of  our  Coast  Series  appear- 
ing in  the  Idler,  and  will  be  further 
Strengthened  by  two  new  books  of  his, 
ODe  of  which,  Wandering  Heath,  a  vol- 
ume of  eight  short  sea  stories,  has  just 
twen  published  by  the  Messrs.  Scribner. 
^«.  a  story  of  love  and  life  by  the  sea, 
will  be  issued  shortly  by  the  same  firm. 


_  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  made  his  reputa- 
tion by  ZJmi/ i/^aa'i  Rock,  published  in 
1887.  His  other  books  are  A  Tale  of 
Troy  Town,  The  Splendid  Spur,  Noughts 
'Ud  Crosses,  I  Saw  Three  Ships,  and 
The  Blue  Pai'ilions.  He  is  a  writer  of 
great  possibilities,  his  power  being 
shown  in  his  romantic  tales,  of  which 
The  Splendid  Spur  is  the  best,  but  even 
more  in  his  short  articles  in  the  Speaker, 
republished  in  Noughts  and  Crosses.     He 
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is  an  excellent  critic,  and  no  inconsider- 
able poet.  He  agrees  with  W.  D.  How- 
ells  in  disliking  anonymous  criticism. 
Of  his  own  books,  Noughts  and  Crosses  is 
his  favourite.  He  has  carefully  studied 
the  poor,  and  thinks  them  much  more 
interesting  than  the  lower  middle  class, 
who  are,  he  says,  in  a  transition  stage 
of  culture.  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  dislikes 
London,  and  spends  most  of  his  time  in 
Cornwall.  In  the  Speaker  he  once  wrote 
that  in  walking  westwards  along  the 
park  side  of  Piccadilly  on  a  dark  even- 
ing, he  could  always  bring  himself  with- 
in sound  of  Cornish  seas.  Most  of  his 
sketches  are  from  life,  and  are  founded 
on  what  he  has  seen  in  Cornwall. 


A.    T.    QUlLLER-COUCH. 

The  late  Professor  Minto,  whose  post- 
humous work,  The  Literature  of  the 
Georgian  Era,  was  recently  published 
by  the  Harpers,  once  gave  a  lecture  to 
the  Aberdeen  University  Literary  So- 
ciety on  "Three  new  story-tellers — K., 
B.,  and  9."  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  Pro- 
fessor Mmto  regarded  as  in  some  re- 
spects the  most  powerful  artist  of  the 
three  (Kipling,  Barrie,  and  Quiller- 
Couch),  though  he  admitted  that  his 
view  of  subject  and  sentiment  was  not 
so  widely  interesting.  In  richness  of 
invention,  in  rapid,  graphic  portraiture 
of  place  and  person,  in  originality  of 
motive  and  depth  of  feeling,  Professor 
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Minto  held  that  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  was 
at  least  the  equal  of  his  remarkable  com- 
peers, and  that  he  was  master  of  a  most 
telling  style,  strong  and  full  of  subtle 
suggestion.  A  volume  of  poems  by 
"*  Q./'  published  just  before  Professor 
Minto's  death,  was,  we  believe,  the  last 
book  read  to  him. 

Referring  to  the  work  put  into  Th^ 
Little  Minister^  Professor  Minco  observed 
in  this  lecture  that  the  author  had  been 
eighteen  months  on  it,  and  when  one 
considered  the  intricacy  of  the  plot  and 
the  immense  strain  which  the  mode  of 
telling  it  must  have  put  upon  his  inven- 
tion, one  could  not  but  wonder  at  it. 
It  was  the  triumph  of  Mr.  Barriers  skil- 
ful art  and  happy  genius  that  everything 
went  smoothly  and  naturally,  and  that 
we  were  tided  over  a  good  many  proba- 
bilities without  the  least  jolt  or  jar. 
One  of  the  warmest  and  keenest  appre- 
ciations of  The  Little  Minister  on  its  pub- 
lication came  from  Professor  Minto's 
hand. 

One  significant  and  delicate  observa- 
tion made  by  Professor  Minto  on  this 
occasion  was,  we  remember,  that  both 
Mr.  Barrie  and  Mr.  Kipling,  working 
independently,  had  given  the  world  two 
sympathetically-drawn  specimens  of  the 
evangelical  clergy.  What  made  this  all 
the  more  curious  was  that  in  doing  so 
they  had  made  a  departure  from  what 
might  be  called  the  classic  conditions  of 
fiction,  which  had  been  to  treat  the 
evangelical  clergy  either  as  whining 
hypocrites  or  as  unlovable,  unbending 
iron  fanatics. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie' s  new  story.  Senti- 
mental Tommys  the  title  of  which  was 
first  announced  in  The  Bookman,  will 
commence  in  Scridner' s  Afa^azi fie  ior  Jan- 
uary. We  understand  that  the  Messrs. 
Scribner  have  refused  an  offer  of  five 
thousand  dollars  from  an  English  maga- 
zine for  the  right  of  simultaneous  publi- 
cation. Although  the  story  commences 
in  the  East  End  of  London,  Mr.  Barrie 
will  be  found  treading  as  firmly  as  ever 
on  his  favourite  ground  at  *'  Thrums." 

The  evolution  of  a  typographical  error 
is  very  seldom  traceable.  One  came 
under  our  experience  the  other  day 
showing    singular    ignorance    of   Marie 


Corelli  and  the  Bible.  We  had  dictated 
something  with  reference  to  the  motto 
on  the  title-page  of  Marie  Corelli's  mas- 
terpiece :  **  Now  Barabbas  was  a  rob- 
ber." The  type- writer  got  it  that 
**  Barabbas  was  a  ratter"  !  which  went 
into  the  compositor's  hands  and  came 
forth,  **  Barabbas  was  a  rotter"  !  ! 

Mr.  William  Watson  has  completed  a 
new  volume  of  poems.  It  is  entitled 
The  Father  of  the  Forest  and  Other  Poems, 
including  his  *'  Hymn  to  the  Sea"  and 
the  poem  written  for  the  Burns  Centen- 
nial, both  of  which  have  been  alluded 
to  in  these  columns.  Messrs.  Stone 
and  Kimball  will  publish  the  volume  in 
this  country. 

Mr.  E.  F.  Benson,  the  author  of  Dodo^ 
has  written  a  new  story,  which  will,  we 
understand,  bear  the  title  of  Limitations. 
Touching  upon  many  questions  of  the 
day,  its  main  interest  centres  in  its  treat- 
ment of  art  study  and  art  life.  It  is  no 
secret  that  Mr.  Benson  has  spent  several 
winters  in  Greece  and  Egypt  as  a  **  trav- 
elling bachelor"  of  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity, so  that  he  has  sought  his  inspira- 
tion at  the  fountain  head.  It  will  ap-^ 
pear  first  as  a  serial. 

Taquisara  is  the  title  of  Mr.  F.  Marion 
Crawford's  new  story,  which  gives  a 
very  dramatic  picture  of  Italian  life  and 
character.  The  story  will  run  serially 
in  the  London  Queen,  and  be  published 
next  autumn  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  and 
Company  in  two-volume  form. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  is  at  work  on 
another  short  story. 

A  biographical  and  critical  notice  of 
Robert  H.  Sherard  and  his  writings  ap- 
pears in  the  current  number  of  the  Revut 
de  Paris,  It  has  been  written  by  M. 
Hugues  Rebell,  a  highly  esteemed  poet 
and  prosateur,  who  has  recently  trans- 
lated into  French  certain  of  Mr.  She- 
rard *s  short  stories. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats,  whose  collected 
poems  have  just  been  published  in  a 
book  of  exquisite  beauty  by  Messrs. 
Copeland  and  Day,  is  one  of  the  younger 
men  among  the  English  minor  poets  to 
whose  career  one  looks  with  keen  hope 
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Tipera- 


and  faith.  With  all  his  dreamy 
ment,  which  can  be  discerned 
companying  portrait  of  him,  he  has  a 
sure  gift  of  energy  and  perseverance. 
Ever  since  he  became  a  writer  he  has 
been  full  of  literary  activity  and  plans, 
many  of  which  have  been  fulfilled,  as 
witness  his  poetic  leaves,  which  are  scat- 
tered among  the  publish- 
■ers  of  London,  "  I  first 
saw  him  in  1885,"  says 
Mrs.  Katharine  Tynan 
Hinkson,  "  when  he  was 
twenty,  and  wore  a  dark, 
slight  beard.  He  was 
then  contributing  poems 
to  the  short-lived  Dublin 
University  Review.  Hehad 
written  the  '  Island  of 
Statues'  and  '  Mosada,' 
which  I  still  think  one 
of  his  most  beautiful 
achievements.  After  that 
introduction  he  was  my 
frequent  visitor — coming 
on  Sunday  afternoons  in 
winter,  striding  his  five 
Irish  miles  in  the  snow 
.  and  back  again  when  the 
moon  was  up  and  the 
hilts  stood  like  ghosts  in 
the  silver  light.  As  for 
his  love  of  poetry,  it  is  so 
great  that  he  will  ask 
nothing  better  than  to 
read  it  hour  after  hour; 
and  Heaven  help  his  un- 
willing audience  of  pro- 
saic, amiable  people,  un- 
less some  one  comes  by 
and  shuts  the  book  and 
replaces  it  on  its  shelf. 
® 
"  I  believe  that  it  was 
in  1888  that  the  Yeats 
family  moved  to  London  ;  but  the 
young  poet  had  already  learned  the  most 
valuable  lesson  :  to  be  Irish  was  his 
ration  d'iire.  Ever  since  he  has  been 
working  out  his  development  on  these 
lines.  The  Wanderings  of  Usheen  was  his 
first  fruits,  and  was  published  in  1S89. 
Since  then  Mr.  Yeats  has  veered  be- 
tween London  and  Dublin.  Fortunately 
for  his  art,  the  best  part  of  him  is  not 
content  with  London  life.  On  the  one 
iiand,  he  has  a  rather  surprising  appetite 
ior  the  literary  circles,  but  he  passes  out 
ol  them  lonely,  and  hears  in  the  street 
the  laughing  of  waters  around  Inisfree 


calling  him.  He  follows  the  voi 
it  would  be  bad  for  our  faith  i 
who  believe  in  his  future." 


William  Butler  Yeats  was  born  at  his 
grandfather's  residence,  Sandymount 
Castle,  near  Dublin,  on  June  13th,  1865. 


WILLIAM  BUTLER  VEATS. 


His  father  is  an  artist,  and  his  mother  is 
a  member  of  a  Cornish  family  long  set- 
tled in  Ireland.  Much  of  Mr.  Yeats's 
childhood  and  boyhood  were  spent  in 
Sligo.  It  was  in  that  lovely  country 
of  clouds  and  sunshine  that  the  poet 
learned  that  feeling  for  the  super- 
natural and  earth-born  to  which  his 
work  owes  much.  After  a  short  time 
spent  at  an  English  school  at  Hammer- 
smith he  came  back  to  Dublin,  and  en- 
tered a  High  School  there.  While  at 
school  he  was  remarkable  for  his  absent- 
mindedness  and  strange,  singsong  man- 
ner of  reading,  which   he  still  retains  ; 
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and  these  things  excited  the  grins  of 
the  boys,  but  he  won  their  sympathy  by 
his  love  of  natural  history  and  the  inter- 
esting specimens  of  strange  and  evil- 
smelling  animals  which  he  used  to  carry 
about  in  his  pocket.  Mr.  Yeats  soon 
became  a  member  of  that  group  of 
young  people  who  formed  a  little  Renais- 
sance of  Irish  feeling  and  art  in  the  later 
eighties.  Mr.  Yeats  has  always  stood 
outside  of  practical  politics,  but  delights 
to  meet  such  people  and  stir  up  their 
hearts  with  lectures  on  dead  heroes,  or 
patriots,  or  poets  who  have  done  so 
much  to  keep  the  sacred  fire  burning  in 
Erin's  isle. 


Ella  D'Arcy,  it  appears,  is  not  a  nam 
de  guerre  after  all,  notwithstanding  the 
rather  romantic  sound  of  the  name. 
We  have  already  spoken  favourably  of 
her  work  in  The  Ycllmo  Book  and  her 
remarkable  volume  of  stories  in  the  Key- 
notes Series,  entitled  Monochromes.  Miss 
D'Arcy's  story  is  briefly  told.  Her 
original  ambition  was  to  become  a 
painter.  She  studied  at  the  Slade 
School  of  Art,  and  was  proposing  to  go 
to  Paris  when  her  eyesight  failed  her 
for  a  time  and  turned  her  thoughts 
from  an  artistic  career  to  literature. 
She  wrote  short  stories  and  kept  send- 
ing them  out,  at  first  with  tedious  and 
futile  results.  On  one  occasion  the  dis- 
criminating editor  of  Temple  Bar  ar- 
rested one  of  her  tales  on  its  travels,  as 
did  also  the  editor  of  Bhtckit-ood  a.\.  an- 
other time.  "The  Elegie,"  included 
in    her  volume  of  stories,  appeared    in 


the  latter  magazine.  In  the  mean  time, 
while  the  public  was  slow  to  show  ap- 
preciation, she  filled  the  intervals  of  pa- 
tient waiting  by  reviewing  other  peo- 
ple's books.  By  a  mere  chance  she 
happened  to  notice  a  preliminary  an- 
nouncement of  The  Yello^v  Book,  and 
sent  in  the  story  entitled  "  Irremediable" 
to  the  editor,  and  this  step  led  to  better 
fortune.  Mr.  Henry  Harland  was  de- 
lighted with  his  happy  discovery  of  a 
new  writer,  and  at  once  wrote  to  her 
for  another  story.  Since  then  her  place 
among  the  ranks  of  rising  young  writers 
in  London  has  been  assured,  and  for 
whatever  work  she  has  yet  in  store  she 
has  earned  an  appreciative  wei- 


Of  165  new  books  published 
in  one  week  during  the  month 
of  October,  only  40  were  taken 
into  stock  by  a  large  and  rep- 
resentative uptown  bookseller 
in  New  York,  leaving  125  books 
untouched, 

ft 
Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company  have  just  published  a 
second  series  of  Miss  Barlow's 
delightful  Irish  idylls,  under 
the  title,  Strangers  at  Lisconnel. 
Miss  Jane  Barlow  is  of  German 
and  Norman  descent,  a  ming- 
ling of  nationalities  which  is 
sometimes  supposed  to  be  con- 
ducive to  cosmopolitan  rather 
than  ■ — ■  Tennyson's  definition 
notwithstanding — patriotic  sentiment. 
But  her  literary  work  is  much  more 
powerfully  influenced  by  the  circum- 
stance that  her  family  has  been  for 
many  generations  practically  Irish,  and 
that  she  has  lived  all  her  life  in  Ire- 
land, though  the  breadth  of  the  isle 
lies  between  her  home  in  the  county 
Dublin  and  the  western  Connemarese 
districts  which  are  the  scenes  of  Bogland 
Studies  and  Irish  Idylls.  The  author  of 
Irish  Idylls  has  perhaps  inherited  some 
title  to  meddle  in  the  making  of  books, 
as  her  father.  Professor  Barlow,  of  Dub- 
lin University,  is  a  writer  of  historical 
and  philosophical  works,  and  her  great- 
great-grandfather,  Brabazon  Disney, 
was  responsible  for  a  commentary  on 
the  Psalms  which  attained  to  consider- 
able repute,  aided,  doubtless,  by  his  offi- 
cial status  as  head  of  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity Divinity  School,    Irish  Idylls  has 
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been  pronounced  an  Irish  classic  ;  and, 
indeed,  no  book  that  has  been  published 
for  a  long  time  affords  a  truer  insight 
into  Irish  peasant  character  and  ways  of 
life  and  thought.  At  the  time  of  its 
publication,  nearly  three  years 
ago,  it  "was  received  with  en- 
thusiasm, and  revived  fresh 
faith  and  hope  in  the  future 
of  Irish  literature.  One  can- 
not read  such  work  as  Miss 
Barlow's  without,  as  the  Spec- 
tator says,  "  laughing  lips  and 
a  sobbing  breast." 
« 
Miss  Barlow  lives  in  an  Old 
World  village  (Raheny,  county 
Dublin)  which  is  like  to  be- 
come the  Irish  "  Thrums"  or 
"  Drumtochty,"  within  sight 
and  sound  of  the  sea,  and  with 
the  distant  hills — unforgetta- 
ble hills,  surely,  to  the  Irish 
patriot — looming  up  rose  and 
gray  in  the  evening  light,  when 
JMiss  Barlow  dreams  poems  of 
them  which  have  not  always 
found  utterance.  A  sonnet  of 
hers  on  "  The  Dublin  Moun- 
tains," written  when  she  was 
about  seventeen,  has  escaped 
the  cremation  which,  she  says, 
'was  the  common  lot  of  all  her 
early  writing,  and  which  we 
are  able  to  give  to  our  readers  : 

*'  Fair-fronlMJ    hills    that    look    with 
(rownless  brons 
Towards  yon   blue  bay,  hun  softly 

sloop  and  rise 
Your  oullines  clear  against  the  pale, 
smooth  skies. 
Softly  as  e'er  the  crested  barley  bows 
lis   ears    submissive    when    southern 
breezes  drowse  ; 
Yea,  or  the  heights  that   swell   as 
ocean  sighs 
KtmoTse  beneath  the  stars   reproach- 

Wben  passionate  slorms  hath  ceased 

their  wild  carouse. 
Ye  Tear  aloft  no  lonely  peak  to  dwell 
la  circling  clouds  and  age*lang  snows  arrayet', 
As  one  who  fain  from  our  low  world  would  cease  ; 
Yet  Heaven,  at  such  calm  patience  pleased  well, 
Has  of  its  own  free  will  upon  you  laid 
A  shulow  of  Its  pure,  eternal  peace," 

® 
Miss  Barlow  confesses  that  she  is 
shamefully  remiss  about  reading  new 
books.  Her  favourites  in  poetry  are 
Christina  Rossetti,  Jean  Ingelow,  Mrs. 
MeyncU,  whose  poems  she  thinks  are 
exquisite,  and  the  William  Morris,  not 


of  The  Earthly  Paradise,  but  of  The  De- 
fence of  Guinivere.  "  1  have  taken  very 
little  pleasure,"  she  says,  "  in  any  fiction 
later  than  George  Eliot,  whom  I  consid- 
er the  greatest  novelist   we   have  had. 


Kipling  and  Barrie  are  great  within  their 
limits,  but  they  seem  too  straitly  drawn 
to  allow  them  to  be  very  great  absolute- 
ly. Mr.  Hardy's  style  is  admirable  ;  out 
I  am  heretic  enough  to  hale  his  Tess.  I 
have  been  reading  Maarten  Maartens  : 
at  present  my  impression  is  that  he  will 
never  do  his  best  work  in  English." 
Miss  Barlow  is  a  staunch  admirer  of 
her  fellow-countrvman,  Mr.  Standi^h 
O'Grady.  She  finds  the  cult  of  Ibsen 
wholly     incomprehensible.      In      these 
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things  she  shows  a  wholesome  judg- 
ment ;  notwithstanding,  these  opinions 
of  hers  are  formed,  like  all  her  work,  with 
an  extreme  shyness  and  modesty,  but 
without  a  trace  of  self-consciousness, 
and  in  a  quietness  almost  solitary.  She 
writes  **  pessimist'*  after  her  name,  but 
**  optimist"  were  the  truer  title,  seeing 
that  her  work,  however  melancholy  it 
may  be,  does  not  depress,  but  uplifts 
and  stirs  the  blood. 

Mr.  Un win's  new  review,  Cosmopolis  : 
An  International  RtineaVy  is  to  be  issued 
on  January  ist.  The  title  gives  some 
indication  of  its  character.  Arrange- 
ments are  now  completed  for  publishing 
centres  in  Berlin,  Paris,  and  London. 
It  will  also  be  issued  at  New  York,  prac- 
tically simultaneously.  It  is  understood 
that  the  total  number  of  pages  will  be 
300,  and  the  literary  matter  will  be 
equally  divided  between  the  three  lan- 
guages. There  will  be  no  translations 
— 100  pages  will  be  printed  in  English, 
100  in  French,  and  100  in  German.  The 
central  publishing  office  will  be  Pater- 
noster Square.  Mr.  Unwin  controls  the 
work  entirely.  The  editor  is  Monsieur 
F.  Ortmans,  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
identified  with  the  London  correspond- 
ence of  Le  Temps,  He  has  a  position 
of  distinction,  and  has  taken  high  hon- 
ours at  the  Sorbonne  and  the  College  de 
France.  The  literary  staff  in  the  three 
countries  comprises  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  and  writers  in  France, 
Germany,  and  England. 

We  have  had  shown  us  an  interesting 
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little    find — a    manuscript    of    Thomas 
Campbell's   **  Beech   Tree's   Petition," 
and  **  Caroline,"  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  poet  himself.     It  came  into  the  pres- 
ent owner's  hands  from  the  papers  of  a 
gentleman  who  had  lived  with   Camp- 
bell   in   the   same  lodgings  when   they 
were  young  men,  and  used  to  speak  of 
having    seen    probably    the    Pleasures^ 
and   certainly    Gertrude^   in    manuscript 
many  years  before  they  were  published. 
He  used  to  relate,  also,  how  at  this  time 
Campbell  showed  his  manuscripts  to  a 
lad   in  the   East  country,  and  w^as  ad- 
vised to  throw  them  in   the  fire,  as  they 
were  quite  without  talent,   and  to  de- 
scend from  his  hobby  to  find  a  humbler 
walk  in  which  to  make  his  daily  bread. 
The  find  is  interesting  because  this  is 
the  earliest  draft,  or,  at  any  rate,  a  very 
early  one,  of  **  Caroline,"  which  is  gen- 
erally supposed  to  have  been  highly  re- 
vised   before     publication.       The    first 
verse  of  the  second  stanza  runs  : 

'*  There  all  his  wood -wild  scents  to  bring," 

and  the  fourth  stanza  of  the  poem  as  we 
have  it  is  omitted.  Otherwise  there  is 
no  difference  between  the  two  manu- 
scripts. In  the  case  of  the  "  Beech 
Tree's  Petition,"  the  changes  are  very 
slight.     The  lines. 


"  Though  long  and  lonely  I  have  stood 
In  bloomless,  fruitless  solitude/ 


»» 
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now  found  in  the  second  part,  origrinally 
stood  as  the  third  and  fourth  lines  of 
the  poem. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Eugene  Field  has 
been  received  with  far  more  than  the 

somewhat  formal  regret 
that  usuall/  accompa- 
nies the  removal  of  a 
man  of  letters.  In  the 
tributes  that  have  been 
called  forth  by  his  loss, 
there  is  a  note  of  per- 
sonal sorrow  that  tes- 
tifies to  the  unique  place 
that  he  occupied  in  the 
affections  of  his  readers. 
His  exquisitely  tender 
poems  of  childhood  en- 
deared him  to  many  who 
never  read  more  preten- 
tious verse  ;  and  Mr. 
De  Koven's  musical  set- 
ting of  some  of  his  Zu/- 
labys    added     to     their 
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beauty  and  to  their  pop- 
ularity. One  of  them, 
"  Wynken,  BIynken,  and 
Nod,"  has  already  be- 
come a  children's  classic, 
and  deserves  a  place  be- 
side the  single  Lullaby 
that  Tennyson  w  ro  te 
some  years  ago  for  Si. 
Nicholas.  The  book  by 
which  Mr.  Field  will  per- 
haps be  longest  known 
is,  however,  his  inimita- 
ble Echoes  from  a  Sabine 
J-arm,  where  the  irrever- 
ence of  American  wit 
and  the  vagaries  of  the 
American  language  are 
blended  with  a  very  sub- 
tle appreciation  of  the 
esoteric  beauty  of  the 
most  human  and  the  most 
modern  of  all  the  poets 
of  ancient  Rome.  The 
portrait  here  given  is  con- 
sidered the  best  likeness 
of  Mr.  Field  that  has 
«ver  been  made,  and  is 
from  a  recent  photo- 
graph. The  fac-simile  of 
a  note  also  given  which 
Tve  received  from  him  in 
response  to  a  request  to 
review  Professor  Swing's 
Old  Pictures  of  Life,  last 
January,  is  highly  charac- 
teristic of  him  in  several 
ways. 


A  good  deal  of  com- 
ment has  been  caused  by 
the  variety  of  portraits  ^ 
of  the  late  Professor  Boy- 
csen  that  have  been  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  the  notices 
of  his  death.  It  therefore  gives  us  great 
pleasure  to  inform  our  readers  that  the 
one  published  in  the  last  number  of  The 
Bookman  was  from  a  photograph  taken 
only  a  few  months  before  his  death,  and 
is  by  far  the  most  truthful  likeness  of 
him  that  we  have  ever  seen. 


The  Bookman,  of  course,  has  n( 
to  do  with  politics  ;  but  if  Pre 
Cleveland  keeps  on  splitting  his 
tives  we  shall  have  to  oppose  hin 
purely  literary  issue  in  case  he  shoi 
a  candidate  for  a  third   term.     A 


paper  from  his  hand  is  almost  certain  to 
display  this  literary  crudity,  the  last  two 
instances  being  found  in  his  general 
order  on  the  retirement  of  (Icneral 
Schofield,  and  in  his  Thanksgiving  proc- 
lamation. What  a  bad  example  for  the 
young — the  head  of  the  nation  wanton- 
ly rending  apart  an  innocent  infinitive, 
and  cruelly  jamming  an  adverb  between 
its  Jisieeht  membra  ! 

Mr.  George  I.  Putnam's  story,  The 
Cue  of  the  Guard  House  Laivya;  pub- 
lished by  the  Messrs.  Scribner,' has  been 
dramatised   by    Mr.    Arthur   ilornblow, 
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and  will  be  produced  at  one  of  the  New 
York  theatres  during  the  present  season. 

**  Why  is* it,'*  asked  Mr.  Mabie  in  the 
course  of  his  Recognition  Day  oration 
at  Chautauqua,  **  that  our  novelists  are 
so  wonderfully  clever,  that  they  touch 
our  life  sometimes  with  so  much  skill, 
so  much  literary  tact,  so  much  wit,  so 
much  keenness  of  characterisation,  and 
yet  somehow  they  do  not  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  it  ?  I  can  think  of  only  two 
American  novels  that  seem  to  me  to 
have  really  dropped  the  plummet  down 
to  the  bottom  :  Thf  Scarlet  Letter  and 
later  Pembroke,  And  yet  we  turn  to  the 
great  English  novels  and  the  great 
Scotch  novels,  and  we  say  as  we  read 
the  books,  *  Ah,  here  is  the  very  sound 
of  life  itself  ;  here  is  something  greater 
than  observation,  here  is  something 
deeper  than  culture,  here  is  something 
finer  than  analysis,  here  is  the  myste- 
rious thing  which  we  call  life.' 

**  Why  is  it,"  continued  Mr.  Mabie, 
*'  that  these  writers  have  it  and  that  so 
few  of  our  writers  seem  to  have  com- 
passed it  ?  Is  it  not  that  somehow 
George  Eliot  and  the  rest  of  them  have 
dropped  their  plummets  into  the  very 
depths  of  life  ?  You  read  an  American 
novel — I  do  not  wish  to  disparage  my 
own  literature — I  am  not — I  am  judging 
it  only  by  the  very  highest  standards — 
you  read  an  American  novel,  and  how 
clever  it  seems  and  how  bright  it  is  and 
how  witty  it  is  !  But  when  you  take 
Adam  Bede^  or  The  Mill  on  the  Floss y  or 
some  of  those  later  Scotch  stories,  do 
you  not  hear  the  lowing  of  the  kine,  do 
you  not  smell  the  soil,  do  you  not  get 
the  breath  from  the  mountains,  do  you 
not  enter  in  through  the  lowly  doors 
into  lowly  human  lives  and  possess  your- 
selves of  them  ?  We  have  got  to  get 
below  the  intellect  ;  we  have  got  to  get 
into  the  heart  of  things  ;  we  have  got  to 
live  down  with  the  people  before  the 
people  live  up  through  us  into  the  eter- 
nal beauty  of  the  great  works  of  art." 

The  same  thought  ran  like  an  under- 
current which  occasionally  rose  to  the 
surface  through  the  speeches  at  the  Hall 
Caine  dinner,  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Aldine  Club  on  the  evening  of 
the  first  of  November.  The  question 
why  the  great  American  novel  has  not 


yet  been  written  seemed  to  prompt  the 
unanimous  response  that  as  a  nation  we 
have  not  yet  reached  that  happy  state 
of  refinement  and  leisure  which  Ruskin 
holds  to  be  essential  to  the  production 
of  any  great  work  in  literature.  Goethe's 
watchword,  **  Unhasting,  Unresting," 
could  scarcely  find  an  abiding  home  in 
a  land  which  conceived  the  audacious 
idea  of  formu?ating  a  "syndicate  of 
writers"  to  seek  fresh  fields  and  pastures 
new  in  a  proposed  world  tour,  from  which 
to  reap  a  harvest  of  literary  material  for 
descriptive  stories  and  romances.  This 
was  actually  considered  about  two  years 
ago  ;  as  to  its  practical  results  we  have 
no  knowledge. 

This  project  is  in  keeping  with  the 
large  and  varied  resources  that  have 
continually  given  rise  to  ideas  which 
have  during  our  brief  history  not  infre- 
quently shaken  the  world  ;  but  in  no 
other  land  possibly  could  this  proposed 
innovation  have  arrived  at  serious  con- 
sideration. The  only  novelist  we  can  re- 
call who  has  borrowed  local  colour  from 
various  parts  of  the  world  with  great 
success  is  Mr.  Marion  Crawford.  He 
has  written  with  equal  dexterity  and 
truth  of  India,  Hungary,  Italy,  Ger- 
many, England,  and  America.  To  him 
and  his  imitators,  his  fellow -craftsmen 
are  more  indebted  than  is  readily  be- 
lieved. But  it  does  not  take  much  dis- 
crimination to  discern  that  between 
Marion  Crawford,  as  a  successful  novel- 
ist of  the  day,  and  the  masters  of  fiction 
there  is  a  wide  gulf  fixed.  We  are  will- 
ing to  pit  the  chances  of  Mr.  Barrie's 
work,  to  take  a  recent  writer,  with  its 
enduring  qualities  against  the  remark- 
able but  fleeting  fascination  of  Mr. 
Crawford's  pages.  After  all,  the  condi- 
tions of  writing  such  books  as  the  world 
will  not  willingly  let  die  are  unalterable, 
because  they  are  fundamental  and  are 
subject  to  natural  law.  The  strength  of 
all  genuine  art  lies  in  waiting  and  in 
silence,  not  "  in  running  to  and  fro  on 
the  earth  and  walking  up  and  down." 
The  rambling,  travelling,  widespread, 
insatiate,  hasty  spirit  misses  of  art's 
greatest  aim  (so  named  by  Wordsworth) 
— tranquillity.  When  one  considers 
that  the  little  Isle  of  Man  has  been  the 
theatre  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine's  powerful 
novels,  and  that  within  these  prescribed 
limits  he  has  concentrated  the  passion 
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of  tove  and  life  and  drawn  from  them  the 
deepest  notes  of  human  joy  and  sorrow, 
we  can  see  that  the  conditions  for  pro- 
ducing great  work  are  not  bounded  by 
geographical  limits  so  much  as  by  the 
mental  laws  that  govern  the  genius  of 
the  artist. 

9 
At  the  time  we  went  to  press,  it  was 
believed  in  well-informed  circles  that 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Alfred  Austin 
to  the  Poet  Laureateship  had  been  de- 
cided upon. 

A  volume  of  poems  is  announced  from 
the  muse  of  a  new  American  poet,  Mr. 
Ernest  McGaffey,  who  contributes 
"  False  Chords"  to  the  present  number 
of  The  Bookman.  These  poems  have 
mot  only  the  distinction  of  perfect 
«-hythmic  art,  harmony,  lyric  quality 
^nd  the  French  gift  of  serenity  and  lu- 
<;idity  which  mark  the  best  American 
jKjetry,  but  they  possess  to  a  remarkable 
«Jegree  what  our  own  poets  sadly  lack — 
-mamely,  depth  of  feeling,  and  that  emo- 
-Stonal  quality  which  gives  assurance  of 
capacity  for  great  work.  This  collec- 
tion of  poems  raises  high  hopes  of  Mr. 
McGaffey's  future  achievements  in 
poetry. 


Mr,  John  Lane,  of  London,  has  a  sec- 
ond series  of  Fleet  Street  Eclogues,  by 
John  Davidson,  in  the  press.  The 
American  edition  of  Fleet  Street  Eclogues, 
which  is  to  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  will  contain 
the  first  series  as  well  as  the  second, 
giving  the  poems  their  proper  sequence. 
It  was  by  his  Fleet  Street  Eclogues  that 
Mr.  Davidson  attracted  marked  atten- 
tion and  won  his  spurs  as  a  poet  in  Eng- 
land, and  it  is  significant  that  the  au- 
thor as  well  as  many  of  his  critics  con- 
sider it  to  be  his  best  work. 


It  is  evident  from  the  large  sale  which 
Mr.  Hudson's  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena 
has  had  during  the  year,  especially  in 
and  around  Chicago,  that  a  profound  in- 
terest has  been  taken  in  the  work  of  this 
author,  who  has  a  second  book  on  a 
kindred  subject  now  in  the  press. 
Thomas  Jay  Hudson  was  born  on  Feb- 
ruary 22d,  1834,  at  Windham,  O.,  and 
was  educated  for  the  bar.  He  began 
.  his  practice  early  in  life,  first  in  his  na- 
tive State,  and  after  i860  at  Port  Huron, 


Mich.,  where  his  predilection  for  jour- 
nalism led  him  to  become  the  proprietor 
of  a  newspaper,  and  his  interest  in  poli- 
tics made  him  a  candidate  for  State 
Senator  in  1866.  Five  years  later  he 
became  editor-in-chief  of  the  Detroit 
Daily  Union,  and  subsequently  an  edi- 
torial writer  on  the  Daily  News  of  the 


same  city.  In  1877  he  removed  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  has  filled  several  gov- 
ernment positions  in  succession  in  the 
Patent  Office,  and  in  which  city  he  has 
since  resided.  After  the  publication  of 
The  Law  of  Psychic  Phenomena  he  gave 
up  his  official  post  and  engaged  in  legal 
practice  again.  His  leisure  time  is  given 
to  literature,  which  will  in  all  probabil- 
ity prove  to  be  his  future  career.  Those 
who  have  read  advance  sheets  of  his 
new  work,  entitled  A  Scicntifc  Demon-  I 
stration  of  the  Future  Life,  declare  it  to 
be  unique  in  the  literature  of  spiritual 
philosophy,  and  are  confident  that  it 
will  establish  the  author  as  one  of  the 
boldest  and  most  original  thinkers  of 
these  latter  days.  The  book  is  expected 
to  appear  shortly,  and  will  be  published 
by  Messrs.  A.  C.  McClurg  and  Com- 
pany. 


THE  BOOKMAN. 


The  irresistible  Rip  and  his  dog 
■Schneider— ■' Schneider's  my  dawp;  ;  I 
■don'c  know  whether  you 


■again,  drinking  in  his 
inimitable  way  "  your 
good  health  and  your 
families',  and  may  they 
livelongand  prosper!" 
We  return  the  toast. 
The  play  has  just  been 
published  in  a  hand- 
some book  embellished 
with  vignettes  and  other 


of  acting  Rip  Van  Winkle," 
he  says  in  this  interesting 
autobiographic  fragment, 
"  came  to  me  in  the  summer 
of  1859.  I  had  arranged  to 
board  with  my  family  at  a 
queer  old  Dutch  farmhouse 
in  Paradise  Valley,  at  the 
foot  of  Pocono  Mountain,  in 
Pennsylvania.  ,  .  .  On  one 
of  those  long  rainy  days  that 
always  render  the  country 
so  dull,  I  had  climbed  to 
the  loft  of  the  barn,  and, 
lying  upon  the  hay,  was 
reading  that  delightful 
book.  The  Uft  and  Letters  ef 
Washington  Irving.  I  had 
got  well  into  the  volume, 
and  was  much  interested  in 
it,  when,  to  my  surprise,  I 
came  upon  a  passage  which 
said  that  he  had  seen  me  at 
Laura  Keene's  Theatre  as 
Goldfinch  in  Holcroft's com- 
edy of  The  Road  to  Ruin,  and 
that  I  had  reminded  him  of 
my  father  '  in  look,  gesture, 
size,  and  make. '  Till  then  1 
was  not  aware  that  he  had 
ever  seen  me.  ...  I  put 
down  the  book  and  lay  there 
thinking  how  proud  I  was, 
and  ought  to  be,  at  the  rev- 
elation of  this  compliment. 


"  And  so  I  thought  to  myself,  '  Wash- 
ington Irving,  the  author  of  The  Sketch 


illu! 


■  which    , 


■company  the 
acted  by  Mr.  Jefferson. 
The  veteran  actor  has 
also  written  an  intro- 
duction which  relates 
how  the  play  evolved 
itself  in  his  mind  and 
developed  on  the  stage 
until  it  reached  its  pres- 
ent setting,    "  The  idea 
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Book,  in  which  is  the  quaint  story  of  Rip 
VanWirxkle.'  Rip  Van  Winkle  !  There 
was  to  me  magic  in  the  sound  of  the 
name  as  I  repeated  it.  Why,  was  not 
this  the  very  chaiacter  I  wanted  ?  An 
American  story  by  an  American  author 
was  surely  the  theme  suited  to  an  Ameri- 
can actor." 

In  ten  minutes  he  was  reading  in  the 
hay-loft  of  the  old  barn — -memorable  to 
him  ever  since— -the  legend  of  the  Kaats- 
kiUs,  which  he  had  not  read  since  he  was 
a  boy  ;  but  he  was  sorely  disappointed 
in  finding  thai  the  story  was  purely  nar- 
rative. "  What  could  be  done  dramati- 
cally with  so  simple  a  sketch  ?  How 
could  it  be  turned  into  an  effective 
play  ?"  The  way  in  which  he  went  to 
work  to  solve  the  problem  is  graphically 
related,  and  makes  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting chapters  in  the  annals  of  the  stage. 
The  play,  now  printed  for  the  first  time, 
is  offered  as  a  souvenir  "  of  a  greater 
number  of  performances  than  I  can 
possibly  count,"  and  as  such  will  surely 
meet  with  gratifying  acceptance. 

The  Slory  of  the  Indian,  by  George  B, 
Grinnell,  will  inaugurate  a  new  series 
which  has  for  its  object  the  preservation 
of  picturesque  and  individual  types  of 
Western  life  which  are  fast  fading  away. 
The  stories,  while  dealing  with  the  re- 
alities of  history,  will  take  a  romantic 
form.  The  elements  of  romance  will 
be  found  in  abundance  in  the  subje 
used — the  Indian,  the  explorer, 
boy,  the  soldier,  and  other  representa- 
tive figures— and  will  make  a  series  of 
pictures  racy  of  the  Western  soil  in  the 
truest  sense,  and  also  of  permanent  his- 
torical value.  To  Mr.  Ripley  Hitch- 
cock's personal  knowledge,  keen  inter- 
est, and  affection  for  the  various  and 
▼agrant  types  encountered  in  actual  ex 
periences  of  ranch  and  mining  and  Ind- 
ian life  is  due  the  initiation  of  the  plan 
apon  which  this  series  wilt  appear,  and 
to  the  development  of  which  we  will 
look  forward  with  interest.  Messrs.  XX. 
Appleton  and  Company  will  publish  the 
Story  of  the  West  Series,  as  it  is  to  be 
called. 

Parents,  take  notice.  M.  Paul  Bourget 
confides  to  the  pages  of  the  Figaro  that 
his  favourite  authors  are  Walter  Scott 
and   Shakespeare.      It  came   about   in 


this  way.  When  he  was  a  very  tiny 
boy  his  parents  used  to  place  two  enor 
mous  volumes  of  Scott  and  Shakespeare 
on  his  chair  to  raise  him  during  meals 
to  the  level  of  his  plate.  Being  of  an 
inquisitive  turn  of  mind,  the  boy  natu- 
rally felt  curious  to  know  what  was  in- 
side these  useful  books.  He  read  them 
at  odd  moments,  and  the  intimacy  cul- 
tivated in  this  way  begot  an  early  and 
lasting  affection  for  both  authors. 


The  designers  of  book-covers  are  at 
last  getting  the  recognition  they  have  for 


some  time  deserved,  and  are  beginning 
to  sign  their  work  like  other  artists. 
Among  the  first  signed  book -covers  that 
we  have  noticed  are  those  of  Miss  Alice 
Brown's  Meadow  Grass,  by  Louis  J, 
Rhead,  and  Mr.  Marion  Crawford's  Ctin- 
stanlinople,  which  bears  the  initials  M.  A,, 
indicating  Miss  Margaret  Armstrong, 
a  most  tasteful  and  artistic  designer. 

Messrs.  Way  and  Williams  have  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Mr.  R.  Nisbet  Bain's 
translation  of  Russian  Fairy  Tales.  Mr. 
Bain  is  the  biographer  of  what  promises 
to  be  the  standard  Idfe  of  Hans  Christian 
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Andersen.  The  Chicago  firm  also  an- 
nounce a  translation  of  a  Danish  Paul 
and  Virginia^  by  Holger  Drachmann,  a 
notable  poet  and  novelist  living  in  Den- 
mark. It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
of  this  popular  novelist's  charming 
short  stories. 

The  following  paragraph  from  the 
London  Sketch  of  September  28th  has 
excited  us  to  what  Miss  Gertrude  Hall 
and  iEschylus  call  **  innumerable  laugh- 
ter" : 

'*It  is  always  a  pleasant  matter  to  record  the 
conferring  of  foreign  honours  upon  English 
painters  in  these  days,  when  English  painting  has 
fallen  into  considerable  disrepute,  or,  at  least, 
into  a  time  (shall  we  say  ?)  of  yellow  leaf.  We 
have  one  or  two  left,  however,  whom  foreign 
countries  still  seem  to  delight  to  honour.  Mr. 
John  S.  Sargent,  A.R.A.,  has  just  received  the 
small  Gold  Medal  for  Painters  in  connection  with 
this  year's  Berlin  Art  Exhibition  ;  and  one  is  at 
least  well  assured  of  this  painter  that  he  has  de- 
served all  he  has  got.'' 

The  humour  of  this  lies  in  the  tolerably 
well-known  fact  that  this  **  English 
painter"  whom  **  foreign"  countries  de- 
light to  honour  is  a  very  good  Ameri- 
can and  a  very  famous  one.  Sic  vos  non 
vobis^  Mr.  Shorter. 

This  little  slip  of  Mr.  Shorter's  is  sup- 
plemented by  another  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang,  who  really  ought  to  know  better. 
In  Longman* s  Magazine  for  November, 
Mr.  Lang  speaks  in  terms  of  praise  of 
the  bronze  relief  of  R.  L.  Stevenson,  by 
Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  and  casually  de- 
scribes Mr.  St.  Gaudens  as  **  a  French 
artist"  !  In  the  same  paragraph,  also, 
he  speaks  of  the  Scribner  Cameo  Edition 
as  "  the  Gem  Edition."  Mr.  Lang  is 
evidently  scribbling  too  much  and  think- 
ing too  little. 

Last  month  we  had  to  take  the  esteemed 
Spectator  to  task  for  its  blunders  in  Amer- 
ican and  other  geography.  We  have 
now  to  deal  with  the  equally  esteemed 
Saturday  Review  for  its  blunders  in 
American  history.  Reviewing  Mr.  J.  W. 
Moore's  book,  The  American  Congress ^ 
our  English  contemporary  tries  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  great  Blaine-Conkling 
feud,  and  gets  the  boot  on  the  wrong 
leg  in  a  most  remarkable  fashion,  actu- 
ally putting  Blaine's  famous  though 
atrociously  vulgar  Hyperion-to  a-satyr- 
"•nored-cat-to-a-Bengal-tiger  invective  in- 


to the  mouth  of  Conkling !     This  nol 
only  shows  the  paucity  of  the  editor's 
knowledge,  but  lets  in  a  side-light  on 
the  thoroughness  with  which  his  review- 
ers  read  the   books   about  which  they 
write.     Incidentally   the    same   Rhada- 
manthus  speaks  of  Elbridge  Gerry  as 
'*  Eldridge  Gervy,"  but  this  may  possi- 
bly be  a  misprint.     Of  course  it  is  open 
to  our  English  friends  to  say  that  their 
ignorance  comes  from  indifference,  but 
the  indifference  would  be  more  convinc- 
ing if  it  were  not  accompanied  by  long 
reviews  of  American  books  and  discus- 
sions of  American  ways. 

Messrs.  Way  and  Williams,  of  Chica- 
go, have  just  brought  out  a  reprint  of 
Mr.  Gissing's  The  Emancipated  in  a  vol- 
ume the  first  sight  of  which  is  pleasing, 
but  whose  pages  show  a  good  deal  of 
broken  type.  The  male  personages  in 
the  novel  are  the  two  species  of  cads 
whom  Mr.  Gissing  affects  ;  but  we  are 
refreshed  by  not  finding  either  of  them 
addressing  the  object  of  his  affection  as 
"  dear  girl,"  though  the  chief  artist-cad, 
speaking  to  a  young  lady,  begins,  **  my 
girl."     For  this  relief,  much  thanks  ! 

These  little  tricks  of  speech  seem  to 
be  found  in  some  authors  much  more 
than  in  others  Anthony  Trollope's  pet 
twists  of  phrase  were,  **  I  would  fain" 
and  **  such  a  one  as."  All  the  serious 
characters  in  his  books,  especially  the 
young  women,  say,  "  I  would  fain." 
This  is  odd,  because  Mr.  TroUope  was  a 
genuine  realist,  and  he  must  have  known 
that  off  the  stage  no  one  ever  says  that 
he  or  she  would  **  fain"  do  anything. 
Another  pet  phrase  of  his  is,  **  That's 
as  may  be,"  which,  being  interpreted  for 
Americans,  is  equivalent  to  "  Perhaps," 
or  "We  shall  see."  Rhoda  Brough- 
ton's  favourite  expression,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  mouths  of  innumerable 
characters,  is,  "  Before  you  can  say 
'knife!'"  "knife"  being  her  substi- 
tute for  "  Jack  Robinson." 

We  have  received  so  many  inquirie 
regarding     Commander     Craig's    littl 
monograph  on  the  proper  use  of  "  shall 
and  "  will"  which  we  mentioned  in  tl 
August-September  Bookman,  as  to  ma 
it  desirable  to  inform  our  readers  tl 
the   treatise  was   privately  printed 
the   use  of  the   cadets  at    the   Uni 
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States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis, 
and  has  never  been  formally  published 
for  general  distribution.  Any  inquiries 
regarding  it  may  be  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Craig,  '*The  Gerard,"  West  Forty- 
fourth  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  Evening  Post  grumbles  at  Mr.  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  in  his  latest  volume, 
Mr,  Rabbit  at  Home ^  because  **  Mr.  Rab- 
bit, having  taken  the  floor  in  place  of 
Uncle  Remus,  spends  his  old  age  in 
breaking  down  the  distinction  between 
shall  and  will, '  * 

The  Evening  Posfs  Paris  correspond- 
ent, in  discoursing  upon  Marcel  Prevost 
lately,  spoke  of  that  author's  Lettres  de 
JFemmes  and  NouveUes  Lettres  de  Femmes 
as  **  love    letters   of   women.*'     If   this 
writer,   who  is  usually  well    informed, 
had   ever   read   those   very    clever   and 
'W'itty  sketches,  he  would  know  that  there 
«ire  not  half  a  dozen  love  letters  in  the 
'W'hole  collection. 

^     . 

In  reviewing  M.  Paul  Bourget's  Outre- 
-^ler  in  the  July  number  of  The  Book- 
Man,   we  alluded  casually  to  Dickens, 
"^mong  others,  as  having  somewhat  mis- 
**cpresented  things  American.     This  re- 
inark  of  ours  has  roused  the  intense  if 
Somewhat  belated  wrath  of  a  bold  and 
indignant  Briton,  who  is,  however,  ap- 
parently more  indignant  than  bold,   as 
he  abstains  from  signing  his  name  to  the 
eight-page  letter  which  he  has  written 
us  from   Boston  on  the  subject.     This 
letter,  he  says,  we  dare  not  print ;  and 
he  is  right  in  a  way,  as  we  should  proba- 
bly lose  a  good  part  of  our  subscription 
list  if  we  loaded  up  our  columns  with 
the  whole  eight  pages.     But  we  are  de- 
lighted to  cull  out  the  choicest  bits,  and 
give  them  a  conspicuous  place  in  these 
columns.     We  shall  even  allow  our  cor- 
respondent all  the  quotation  marks,  cap- 
itals, and  italics  that  are  necessary  for 
a  literal  reproduction  of  his  sctifa  indig- 
natio  : 

To  THE  Editor  of  The  Bookman  : 

Sir. — In  a  review  you  have  the  coarse  imper- 
tinence to  charge  the  late  illustrious  Charles 
Dickens  (a  man  a  hundred  times  as  truthful  as  the 
average  American)  with  '*  falsehood."  I  need 
have  no  hesitation  in  retorting  that  injurious  accu- 
sation twofold  on  you.  .  .  Though  I  came  to 
the  United  States  really  quite  enthusiastic  and 
prepared  to  make  the  best  of  everything,  I  had 
in  a  short  time  been  so  fearfully  robbed  and 
cheated,  and  had  found  it  so  hopelessly  impossible 


to  trust  or  believe  any  one  whatever,  that  at  last  I 
was  driven  to  bay,  and  gave  my  opinion  of  the 
carnival  and  raree-show  of  roguery,  lying,  promise- 
breaking,  etc.,  in  temperate  language,  whose  only 
sting  was  its  absolute  truth.  .  .  .  So,  as  my 
criticisms  were  not  selfish  and  mercenary,  but 
temperate,  useful,  and  alas,  tru^,  a  fierce,  prompt 
boycott  drove  me  from  all  employment.  .  .  . 
The  social  tyranny  which  compels  every  one  who 
talks  or  writes  about  "  this  glorious,  free  country, 
sir,"  is  so  grinding  that  a  new  journal  like  yours 
must  bow  and  cringe  to  Hannibal  ChoUop,  Mrs. 
Hominy,  and  Col.  Diver,  or  else  contrive  to  live 
on  foul  air  !  .  .  .  The  man  who  charges  the  late 
Charles  Dickens  with  "  falsehood"  is  a  /t'ar  him- 
self. All  the  worst  characters  in  Afar  tin  ChuzzUwit 
are  now  swaggering,  swindling,  boasting,  bully- 
ing and  coercing  the  too  out-spoken  immigrant  as 
fiercely  and  tyrannously  as  ever.  ...  As  to 
your  vaunted  *'  hospitality,"  I  suppose  a  greater 
fraud  was  never  **  boomed  "  !  I,  a  respectable 
man.  coming  into  two  cities  armed  with  fine  let- 
ters of  recommendation  to  prominent  citizens, 
have  been  treated  in  a  brutal  way.  .  .  .  Hospi- 
tality ?  Why,  at  Chicago  I  called  on  a  "  society" 
** pious**  Lady  with  a  high  recommendation  from 
an  eminent  clergyman.  I  came  with  the  dress, 
manners,  errand,  and  recommendation  of  a  Gentle- 
man, and  this  American  **  Lady'*  pushed  me  down 
the  steps  before  her  palatial  residence  without  a 
word  !  I  could  narrate  a  hundred  such  instances. 
...  I  have  done  five  or  six  times  as  much  for 
this  country  as  I  ever  did  in  Europe  for  my  own 
people.  In  return  I  have  been  robbed,  cheated, 
half-killed,  falsely-imprisoned,  and  maligned  as  I 
never  was  in  any  other  country.  Now,  Mr.  Book- 
man, go  and  ease  your  mind  by  a  vociferous 
cock-crow  over  the  "durned  f urriners, "  who  o/- 
7uays  do  r;//the  mischief  in  this  Truthful,  Honest, 
Hospitable,  Sober,  and  Free  Country  ! 

Enobarbus. 

We  really  do  not  intend  to  ease  our 
mind  by  crowing  like  a  cock,  partly  be- 
cause we  don't  know  how,  and  partly 
because  we  are  overcome  with  remorse 
for  our  native  land.  We  are  particular- 
ly sorry  to  learn  that  Enobarbus  was 
half  killed.  We  should  have  supposed 
that  well-trained  American  ruffians  who 
knew  their  business  would  be  more  effi- 
cient. 

Pierre  Puvis  de  ChavanneSy  a  sketch  by 
Lily  Lewis  Rood,  printed  on  French 
hand-made  paper  with  grey  paper  cov- 
ers, is  published  by  Messrs.  L.  Prang 
and  Company,  at  one  dollar.  It  con- 
tains a  portrait  of  the  artist  and  three 
reproductions  of  his  paintings.  **  To 
talk  with  Puvis  de  Chavannes,*'  says 
the  author,  **  in  the  grey  atelier  of  the 
Place  Pigalle,  and  to  linger  for  a  space 
in  the  garden  of  pale-tone  flowers  at 
Neuilly,  is  to  lose  one's  self  in  one  of 
the  painter's  Dreams,  those  Dreams 
which  fall  like  wonderfully  wrought  cur- 
tains between  us  and  the  sadness  of  the 
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world."  And  this  impression  of  molai 
choly  beauty  and  drL-iimincss  of  soul  i 
the  artist's  personality  she  has  very  pei 
fectlv  conveyed  in  her  '  ' 
the  wonderful  French  m: 


^-rr^r 


M.  Phil^as  Gagnon,  whose  admirable 
volume  on  Canadian  bibliography  we 
notice  on  another  page,  is  a  business 
man  of  Quebec,  where  he  was  born  in 
1854.  IJe  has  taken  part  in  municipal 
affairs,  and  is  at  present  i'r/ia-in  of  the 
Quartier  St,  Jacques.  But  his  passion 
IS  for  the  collection  of  books,  in  which 
he  shows  all  the  qualities  of  an  enthusi- 
astic, and  at  the  same  time  erudite,  bibli- 
ophile. His  library  of  works  relating 
to  Canada,  which  is  the  most  complete 
private  collection  in  existence,  cost  him 
more  than  $20,000,  and  is  to-day  very 
greatly  enhanced  in  value.  Our  portrait 
of  M.  Gagnon  is  from  a  recent  photo- 
graph. 

Mr.  W.  !■:.  Henley,  of  whom  The 
Bookman  published  a  critical  notice 
by  Mr.  Marriott  Watson  last  month, 
was  first  discovered  by  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen.  Mr.  Stephen,  when  e<litor  of 
the   CornhiU,  received  one  day  a  batch 


of    poems   addressed    to    him    from  the 
Hdinburgh   Hospital.     Struck    by  their 
originality,  he  wrote  at    once   to    Rob- 
ert   Louis   Stevenson  that  there   was  a 
strange  genius   writing  from   the   Hos- 
pit;d,  and  asked  Stevenson  to  go   to  see 
iiim.     He  went,  taking  with  him  for  the 
sick  man's  delectation  a  set  of  Dumas' 
novels.    Soon  afterward,  Henley  became 
generally    known,    for  the    verses  were 
those  remarkable  lines  that  picture  the 
fearful  moments  of  one  who  lies  sicken- 
ing under  the  prospect  of  the  surgeon's 
knife.     Who  that  has  once  read   these 
lines  can  ever  forget  them  ? 
"  Behold  me  naiting^ — waiting  for  ihe  knife. 
A  little  while,  and  at  a  leap  I  storm 
The  thick,  sweet  myslery  of  chloroform. 
The  Urunlcen  dark,  Ihe  liule  death-jn  life. 
The  gods  are  good  10  me  :  I  have  no  n-ife, 
No  inncicenC  child  to  think  of  as  I  near 
The  fateful  minute  ;  nothing  all  too  dear 
Unmans  me  for  my  bout  of  passive  strife. 
Yet  am  I  tremulous  and  a  trifle  sick. 
And,  face  lo  face  with  chance,  I  shrink  a  lirtte  : 
My  hopes  are  strong,  my  will  i$  something  weak. 
Here  comes  the  basket?  Thank  you.   lam  ready." 

They  recall  most  strikingly  the  piti- 
ful poem  of  H6g^sippe  Moreau,  begin- 


A  good  deal  of  unfavourable  comment 
has  been  excited  in  certain  quarters  be- 
cause a  number  of  the  leading  American 
magazines  announce,  for  thecumingyear, 
serials  by  English  writers.  Thus,  the 
Century  will  publish  a  novel  by  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  ;  Harper's,  one  by  Will- 
iam Black  ;  Scribmr's,  one  by  J.  M.  Bar- 
rie  ;  and  The  Bookman,  one  by  Ian  Mac- 
laren.  But  the  persons  who  are  vexing 
their  souls  over  the  alleged  Briticising 
of  our  American  periodicals  should  re- 
member that  by  way  of  compensation 
the  English  publications  are  being  equal- 
ly Americanised.  Chapman's  Magazine 
having  already  brought  out  the  prize 
detective  stories  of  Miss  Wilkins  and 
Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  is  to  follow 
them  up  with  Bret  Harte's  Hollffic  of  the 
Hills ;  the  Illustrated  London  Km-s  has 
produced  Mr.  Howells's  The  Day  of  Their 
Wedding  simultaneously  with  its  appear- 
ance in  Harper's  Bazar ;  and  the  Lon- 
don Graphic  will  publish  the  same  au- 
thor's new  novel  by  arrangement  with 
Harper' s  Weekly.  Surely  exchange  is  no 
robbery,  and  the  American  author  is 
avenged  ! 
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The  accompanying  portrait  of  Mr.  Consut-Gcncral  ;  and  then  how  the  good 
Austin  Dotisuu  is  taken  from  the  por-  American  corvette  v^i/i?//;/ steamed  in  he- 
trait  etched  from  life  by  William  tween  the  German  vessel  and  the  town 
Strang  which,  with  seven  full-page  and  ran  out  herguns, and  politely  toldthe 
etchings  by  Lalauze,  are  pictorial  fea-  Germans  to  commence  whenever  they 
tures  of  the  revised  and  defini- 
tive edition  of  Mr.  Dobson's 
poems.  Hasina  and  Other  Po- 
tins,  by  the  same  author,  will 
also  be  issued  immed  lately  with 
illustrations  by  Hugh  Thom- 
son, uniform  with  the  Beau 
BrocaJe,  which   was  published 


n  a  liken 


aye; 


It  has  been  announced  in  some 
quarters  that  a  third  series 
of  Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes 
would  appear  from  Mr.  Dob- 
son's  charming  pen  this  sea- 
son, but  this  will  not  be  ready 
until  next  year. 


Merely  as 
osity  we  should  like  to  ask  how 
much  longer  Mr.  Poultney  Big- 
clow   is  going  to  produce  lit- 
«rar)'    pabulum    for   a   patient 
public  on  the  basis  of  his  hav- 
»ng  once  been  at  school  with 
the    present    German    Kaiser, 
Ilere   he   is  again  in  the   No- 
vember Cosmopolitan  telling  us 
the    same  old    things  all  over 
again.     There  is  one  interest- 
ing bit  in  it,  however,  and  that 
is  a  reproduction  of  the  cele- 
brated   photograph     depicting 
the  War  Lord  with  an  incipient 
beard,  which  he  cultivated  for 
a  while  in  1891,  and  then  sud- 
denly removed  it,  at  the  same 
time  suppressing   the   sale   of 
the  photographs  exhibiting  it. 
After  seeing  the  picture,  one  is 
not  surprised  at  his  action  in 
the  matter.     In  the  same  num- 
ber of  the  Cosmopolitan  is  a  pa- 
per by  J.  Lyon  Woodruff,  of 
the   United    States    Navy,   the 
reading   of    which    will    give   any    true 
American  a  thrill.     It  tells  of  the  part 
played    by   our   ships   and    men  in  Sa- 
moan    waters    in   1888,    when    the    Ger- 
man    naval    representatives    there   had 
browbeaten  the  English  and  then  began 
to  try   the  same  experiment   with   us. 
How   the     German    mun-uf-war    made 
ready  to  bombard  Apia  in  violation  of 
the  treaty  ;  how  the  German  commander 
contemptuously  snubbed  the  American 
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were  quite  ready  ;  and  how  all  of  a  sud- 
den they  lost  interest  in  the  matter,  so 
that  the  bombardment  never  came  off — 
all  this  and  much  more  is  written  in  the 
article  which  we,  being  Jingoes,  advise 
all  our  brother  Jingoes  to  read  at  once 
and  be  prouder  than  ever  of  their  coun- 
try, which  on  that  occasion,  as  a  great 
English  writer  said,  "  gave  England 
the  lead  in  the  path  of  duty  and  lion- 
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The  Tory  journals  of  London  have 
been  most  amusing  of  late.  It  appears 
that  Lord  Rosebery,  just  before  going 
out  of  office,  made  a  peer  of  one  Mr. 
Joseph  Williamson,  an  estimable  dealer 
in  oilcloth.  Thereupon  the  Saturday 
Rtinew  began  to  thunder  about  this 
affront  to  **  the  proudest  aristocracy  in 
Europe."  To  be  sure,  it  said,  our  party 
has  made  peers  out  of  brewers,  but  that 
is,  of  course,  a  very  different  thing  ;  and 
it  explained  the  difference  at  great  length 
and  with  much  subtlety.  But  alas ! 
when  the  grandeur  and  awesomeness  of 
the  British  peerage  depend  upon  a  nice 
understanding  of  the  relative  nobility  of 
oilcloth  and  beer,  it  certainly  seems  as 
though  **  the  proudest  aristocracy  in  Eu- 
rope" were  in  rather  a  bad  way. 

The  fourteeeth  volume  (Rudesheim- 
Soccus)  of  Brockhaus's  Kotiversations- 
Lcxikon  has  just  appeared,  and  reminds 
us  that  two  more  volumes,  to  appear 
early  in  1896,  will  complete  the  revision 
of  this  most  excellent  encyclopaedia. 
This  volume,  published  in  the  same 
style  and  prepared  with  the  same  exact- 
ing care  as  the  previous  ones,  contains 
1052  pages,  75  full  pages  of  illustrations 
(of  which  eight  are  in  colours),  26  maps 
and  plans,  and  206  text  illustrations. 
Probably  the  most  prominent  article  in 
the  book  is  that  on  Russia,  which,  sub- 
divided under  numerous  headings,  oc- 
cupies 74  pages  in  addition  to  14  pages 
of  maps  and  four  pages  of  cuts  illustra- 
tive of  Russian  art  and  architecture. 
That  the  work  is  kept  up  to  the  times 
will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  this  arti- 
cle on  Russia  closes  with  a  brief  r^sumi 
of  the  new  Czar's  policy  up  to  March, 
1895. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Steel,  who  shares  with 
Rudyard  Kipling  the  honour  of  being 
the  novelist  of  India,  is  of  Scotch  de- 
scent, her  father  having  been  Sheriff- 
Clerk  of  Forfarshire,  and  her  own  child- 
hood having  been  spent  partly  at  St. 
Andrews  and  partly  in  Argyleshire. 
She  was  married  when  very  young  and 
went  out  to  India,  where  she  has  led  a 
busy  life  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. For  seventeen  years  she  taught 
in  the  Government  schools  of  the  Pun- 
jab, and  her  duties  brought  her  into 
contact  with  thousands  of  girls,  through 


whom  she  got  to  know  the  parents,  and 
so  learned  much  that  has  been  useful  to 
her  in  her  literary  work.  Mrs.  Steel 
thinks  The  Potter  s  Thumb  is  perhaps 
the  best  of  her  books,  and  it  has  cer- 
tainly been  the  most  successful.  She  is 
at  present  engaged  on  a  novel  dealing 
with  the  Indian  Mutiny,  which  will  take 
about  two  years  to  finish.  The  scene 
will  be  chiefly  laid  in  Delhi.  Her  new 
story,  entitled  Red  RowanSy  which  has 
just  been  published  by  the  Macmillans, 
is  noticed  on  another  page. 

'SB' 

**  I  have  been  writing  all  my  life," 
says  Mrs.  Steel,  **  but  I  destroyed  my 
manuscripts,  and  never  published  a  story 
till  about  five  years  ago.  My  first  work 
was  a  cookery  book,  especially  intended 
for  Indian  schools.  It  was  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  is  still  the  recognised  text- 
book on  the  subject.  I  have  had  more 
letters  of  thanks  about  it  than  about 
any  other  of  my  books.  My  first  stor)% 
"  Lai,"  appeared  in  MacmillatC 5  Maga- 
zine, I  sent  it  in  on  the  advice  of  a 
friend,  who  saw  that  I  felt  rather  in 
want  of  work  after  our  return  to  Eng- 
land, my  husband  having  retired.  The 
tale  was  at  once  accepted,  and  I  was 
asked  for  more.  Miss  Stuarfs  Legacy 
was  my  first  novel,  which  was  followed 
by  The  Potter's  Thumbs 

Sir  Walter  Besant  has  been  delivering 
an  address  on  the  prospects  of  authors 
and  books  in  England,  in  which,  judging 
by  the  brief  report  in  the  London  Times^ 
he  is  even  more  optimistic  than  usual. 
Sir  Walter  thinks  that  the  number  of 
readers  is  enormously  increasing  and  will 
still  increase,  and  he  has  also  the  high- 
est opinion  of  their  taste  and  judgment. 
In  the  days  to  come,  to  deserve  success 
will  be  to  attain  it,  and  failure  will  be 
an  evidence  of  unworthiness.  We  are 
not  so  sure.  Changes  are  coming  on 
almost  imperceptibly  of  a  startling  kind. 
Ten  years  ago,  the  enormous  editions 
and  the  rapid  sales  which  have  now  be- 
come comparatively  common  were  almost 
unknown.  Only  in  very  rare  instances 
did  a  publisher  venture  to  order  as 
many  as  ten  thousand  copies  of  a  first 
edition.  Such  an  order  is  now  by  no 
means  rare.  The  gains  of  authors,  ow- 
ing to  the  competition  of  publishers  and 
the  rise  of  the  literary  agent,  are  also 
much  greater. 
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But   some   qualifications   have  to  be 
borne   in   mind.     For  one  thing,  these 
successes  are  practically  all   in   the  do- 
main of  fiction.      Outside  of  that,  there 
is  very  little  evidence    that   sales    have 
greatly  increased.      For  another  thing, 
is  it  true  even  now  that  the  books  most 
in    favour   with    readers  all   belong  to 
literature?    And  even  when  they  do,  is 
it  not  evident  that  their  success  often  is 
gained  not  by  what  is  best  in 
them,  but  by  what  is  worst  ? 
This   great   new  public   that 
has    arisen    seems    to     read 
about  four  books  a  year.      It 
is  quite  satisfied  with  these, 
and     with     the    innumerable 
periodicals  it  purchases,  and 
so  the  vast  majority  of  publi- 
cations have  small,  slow,  and 
comparatively     unremunera- 
ttve  sales. 

« 
While  we  cannot  subscribe 
to  Sir  Walter  Besant's  optim- 
ism, we  are,  however,  by  no 
means  pessimistic.  There  are 
many  tokens  that  the  popular 
taste  is  on  the  whole  healthy 
and  sound.  Pure  and  sweet 
books  are  eagerly  welcomed 
if  they  possess  elements  of 
life  and  interest.  The  busi- 
ness of  editors,  publishers, 
and  authors  is  not  to  culti- 
vate the  barren  habit  of  sneer- 
ing at  the  masses,  but  to  try 
to  understand  them,  to  meet 
them  in  every  legitimate  way, 
to  teach  them  the  habit  of 
reading  in  the  confidence  that 
gradually  their  taste  will  rise, 
and  that  they  will  become  ap- 
preciative of  the  best.  It  is 
one  of  Sir  Walter  Besant's 
excellent  characteristics  that  he  nev 
sneers  at  the  people  and  their  literatui 
that  what  he  finds  interests  human  t 
ings  he  takes  as  interesting  to  him,  a 
sets  himself  to  study  its  secret. 


We  arc  pleased  to  announce  to  our 
readers  that  a  novel  by  Ian  Maclaren 
vill  appear  in  The  Bookman  during 
1896.  This  story  has  been  secured  in 
co-operation  with  the  Outlook,  in  the  be- 
lief that  of  all  living  writers  of  fiction, 
Ian  Maclaren  is  the  one  whom  our  con- 
stituency would  like  best  of  all  to  read. 


a?; 

The  novel  is  entitled  Kate  Carnegie,  and 
is  a  tale  of  the  "  Drumtochty"  country 
made  famous  by  the  Bonnie  Brier  Busk 
stories.  An  attractive  feature  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  story  in  The  Bookman 
will  he  the  accompaniment  of  illustra- 
tions by  Mr.  Frederick  C.  Gordon, 
whose  drawings  in  the  holiday  edition 
of  A  Doctor  of  the  Old  School,  just  pub- 
lished,  and   whose   acquaintance    with 


<  MACLAREN  (rev,  JOHN  » 
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"  Drumtochty"  life  and  a  conversation 
which  he  had  with  the  author  about  the 
scenes  and  characters  of  his  forthcoming 
novel,  have  especially  equipped  him  for 
this  task.  The  accompanying  portrait 
is  from  a  recent  photograph,  and  is  con- 
sidered an  excellent  likeness  of  Mr. 
Watson, 

9 
Advance  orders  were  received  in  ex- 
cess of  the  first  large  edition  of  Ian 
Maclaren's  new  volume,  entitled  The 
Days  of  AulJ  Lang  Syne,  before  the  date 
of  publication.  A  second  edition  is 
printing  as  we  go  to  press. 
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CHAUNCEY   C.    HOTCHKISS. 


Author  ok  "  In  Defiance  c 


Mr,  Chauncey  C.  Hotchkiss,  the  au- 
thor of  In  Defianee  of  the  King,  which 
is  reviewed  on  another  page,  is,  all  ap- 
pearances to  the  contrary  in  his  work, 
a  New-Yorker.  Part  of  his  boyhood 
was  spent  in  the  home  of  an  uncle,  resi- 
dent near  New  Haven,  whose  place  was 
called  "  Hardscrabble,"  and  is  the  orig- 
inal of  the  homestead  of  that  name  in 
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his  story,  ilr.  Hotchkiss  is  a  man  in 
the  prime  of  life,  whose  early  years 
were  marked  by  the  conflict  waged  be- 
twixt a  commercial  career,  in  which  he 
was  not  successful,  and  leanings  to- 
ward literature  and  art,  in  which  he 
has  taken  a  decided  step  toward  success 
in  his  remarkable  first  novel.  He  was 
for  two  years  temporarily  editor  of  a 
paper  for  a  relative,  who  was  prevented 
from  undertakinp  his  duties  by  illness  ; 
but  outside  of  this  experience  he  has 
had  no  practical  literary  training.  He 
has,    however,  always  been    a    devoted 


student  of  literature,  and  has  written 
much  for  his  own  gratification,  but  not 
until  recently  with  a  view  to  publica- 
tion. He  was  impelled  to  the  writing 
of  In  Defiance  of  the  King  by  the  lack  of 
anything  like  an  adequate  expression  in 
the  fiction  of  our  country  of  a  romance 
dealing  with  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. As  Mr.  Hotchkiss  is  in  posses- 
sion of  valuable  historical  facts  gained 
by  long  research  among  the  archives  of 
that  period,  he  has  some  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  can  throw  light  on  the  mo- 
tives that  actuated  certain  prominent 
actors  on  that  momentous  stage  of  our 
history,  while  striving  to  give  romantic 
form  to  these  scenes,  which  deserve  a 
higher  imaginative  illumination  than 
they  have  yet  received  in  our  fiction. 
His  next  novel  will  open  with  the  siege 
of  Boston,  and  will  proceed  to  York 
Harbour  and  the  coast  of  Maine.  Mr. 
Hotchkiss  is  especially  interested  in  the 
character  of  General  Howe,  who  will 
appear  in  this  story,  Ae  an  example 
of  his  careful  and  painstaking  study  of 
character,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
he  read  all  the  books  he  could  lay  his 
hands  on  about  Benedict  Arnold,  who 
merely  figures  in  the  story  for  the 
space  of  a  few  passages  ;  yet  the  result 
is  a  vivid  and  cleai-cut  portraiture  of 
the  notorious  traitor,  Mr.  Hotchkiss  is 
a  surgical  photographer  in  the  New 
York  and  Roosevelt  hospitals,  "  which 
is  as  near  to  art  in  a  profession,"  he 
says  facetiously,  "  as  I  have  been  able 
to  get  so  far,"  If  he  succeeds  in  ful- 
filling the  promise  which  is  betokened 
in  his  first  story,  it  is  probable  that  he 
will  devote  himself  altogether  to  liter- 
ature. Mr,  Hotchkiss  is  another  in- 
stance of  merit  making  its  own  way 
from  the  outside.  His  manuscript  was 
singled  out  from  the  hundreds  which 
pass  through  a  publisher's  hands  ever)' 
year,  and  Mr.  Hotchkiss  acknowledges 
graciously  the  kindly  encouragement 
and  assistance  which  he  received  from 
his  publishers'  reader,  who  suggested 
several  alterations  which  improved  the 
story. 
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OWEN  WISTER. 


Author  of  "Red  Mei 


It  can  scarcely  be 
more  than  three  or  four 
years  since  the  appear- 
ance in  Harper's  Maf^a- 
sine  of  the  first  of  a 
series  of  studies  of  the 
West.  The  stories  were 
fresh  and  strong ;  the 
name  of  the  author, 
Owen  Wister,  was  new 
in  literature,  and  at  once 
awakened  the  interest 
always  felt  in  the  ad- 
vent of  a  writer  of  prom- 
ise. The  look  in  his 
direction  turned,  of 
course,  westward  in  the 
beginning,  the  surety  of 
his  touch  seeming  to 
identify  him  with  the 
region  which  he  de- 
scribed. But  Mr.  Wis- 
ter was  not  to  be  located 
in  army  post,  or  hunt- 
ing camp,  or  ranch.  All 
of  these  had  known  him, 
it  is  true,  but  to  none  of 
them  did  he  belong. 
On  the  contrary — as  the 
readers  of  his  writings 
soon  learned — he  be- 
longs to  the  East,  to  the 
oldest  East  ;  and  is  the 
product  of  Philadel- 
phia's highest  civilisa- 
tion for  more  than  two 
hundred  years. 

A   good    deal   of   his 
earlier  life   was  passed 
amid  a  still  older  civili- 
sation abroad.    In  1S70, 
when  a  child   of  ten,    he  was  taken  to 
Europe,    and    remained    away  from  his 
own  country  for  three  years,  during  that 
most    impressionable    period    lying  be- 
tween childhood  and  boyhood.     Return- 
ing then  to  America,  he  became  a  stu- 
dent at  St.  Paul's  School,  in  Concord, 
N.  H.,  and  so  continued  until  he  entered 
Harvard  in  his  eighteenth  year.     At  both 
school  and  college  he  gave  early  evidence 
of  the  literary  faculty,  by  editing  one 


paper  and  sometimes  two  papers  for 
each  ;  and  later  by  writing  for  the  Hasty 
Pudding  Club  the  libretto  of  Dido  and 
y£neas,  an  opera  bouffe.  But  toward 
the  end  of  his  stay  at  Harvard,  his  taste 
seemed  to  become  musical  rather  than 
literary  ;  and  when  he  graduated  in  the 
Class  of  '82,  he  carried  off  the  highest 
honours  in  music.  He  was  now  re- 
solved to  adopt  a  musical  career,  and 
with   this  purpose  in  view  went  abroad 
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supports.  In  many  of  the  portraits  of 
women  a  certain  uniformity  of  type  be- 
gan to  assert  itself  as  I  glanced  from 
one  to  another,  and  it  dawned  upon  me 
at  last  that  the  original  of  these  studies 
was  the  artist  herself.  Later,  when  she 
confirmed  my  observation,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  congratulating  her  on  her 
choice  of  a  model. 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  there  was  a 
little  shelf  containing  about  a  score  of 
books,  composed  for  the  most  part  of 
well-thumbed  literary  classics.  I  re- 
marked especially  a  copy  of  Keats  and 
an  edition  of  Omar  Khayyam,  which  bore 
evidences  of  frequent  reading.  There 
was  another  shelf,  I  must  confess,  which 
groaned  beneath  the  weight  of  what 
looked  like  French  novels,  whose  char- 
acter I  shrank  from  inspecting  lest  I 
should  dispel  the  pleasant  illusion  I 
had  formed  of  Miss  Reed's  elegant 
and  dignified  tastes  in  literature.  Ly- 
ing   about    were    the    usual    bric-a-brac 


so  dear  to  the  soul  of  an 
artist,  one  curiosity  which 
I  handled  with  care  being 
ajapanese  "  snicker-snee." 
Scattered  over  the  large  flat 
table  was  a  profusion  of 
books,  papers,  sketches, 
posters,  drawing  and  paint- 
ing implements  ;  a  couple 
of  pipes,  a  tobacco-box, 
and  a  cigar  stump  which 
I  looked  at  suspiciously, 
she  referred  to  with  a  merry 
twinkle  in  her  eye  as  "  ar- 
tistic properties."  I  was 
about  to  ensconce  myself  in 
one  of  the  comfortable  art- 
chairs,  when  a  glare  of 
warm  colour  from  a  sheet 
of  paper  on  the  table  caught 
my  eye,  and  as  I  happened 
to  be  examining  it  when 
Miss  Reed  entered,  she  at 
once  satisfied  my  curiosity 
by  saying : 

"That  is  a  poster  I  am 
making  for  a  little  sketch  of 
Puvis  de  Chavannes,  by 
Lily  Lewis  Rood,  which  has 
just  been  published  in  Bos- 
ton. ' ' 

On  further  inquiry  I  dis- 
covered that  she  had  been 
moved  by   her  interest  in 
the    subject    to    undertake 
the  poster,  but  that  she  was 
doubtful   whether   the  publishers  were 
likely   to  go    to  the   expense   of   repro- 
ducing it. 

"  What's  the  use  of  wasting  your 
precious  time  on  it,  then  ?"   I  asked. 

"  Oh,  well,"  she  answered,  "  the  orig- 
inal will  probably  be  exhibited  in  Messrs. 
Damrell  and  Upham's  old  bookshop,  and 
will  attract  attention  to  the  author." 

This  is  but  a  trifling  thing  to  report, 
but  I  mention  it  as  being  a  characteris- 
tic of  Miss  Reed  which  is  not  infre- 
quently absent  in  youth,  especially  suc- 
cessful youth  ;  for  within  tiie  past  few 
months  Miss  Ethel  Reed  has  made  a 
distinguished  appearance  in  the  art  of 
making  book  posters.  This  distinction 
is  based  on  work  that  is  instinct  with 
originality,  and  which  is  conceived  with 
a  freshness  and  freedom  unpremeditated 
and  strikingly  individual.  It  is  the  bold 
and  fearless  expression  of  ideas  unhack- 
neyed and  untrammelled  by  past  tradi- 
tions   or    conventionalised    forms.      Its 
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deness  sometimes  is  proof  of 
mastering  strength  of  concep- 
the  striving  to  make  form  and 
lubject  to  the  innate  force  be- 
work.     There  has  been  an  in- 
interest  in  Miss  Reed,  and  a 
conviction  that  she  is  an  artist 
tional  power  and  ability,  and  it 
gratify  this  interest,  and  to  en- 
the   readers  of  The  Bookman 
le  artist  and  her  work,  that  I 
I  her  when  recently  in  Boston. 
d  that  though  Miss  Reed  was 
o  talk  to  me  about  her  work, 
not  at  all  elated  with  the  suc- 
had  won,  and  a  natural  diffi- 
d  pretty  air  of  self-unconscious- 
hich     was     perfectly     sincere, 
ler  with  a  most  becoming  gar- 
humility,    which   nevertheless 
oncerting   to    the   interviewer, 
her  how  she  came  to  think  of 
posters. 

In't  think  of  it  at  all.  It  has 
due  to  a  friend  of  mine  who  is 
d  with  the  Boston  Herald,  He 
of  my  paintings**  (a  very  fair 
of  herself  by  the  way),  **and 
d  that  I  should  copy  it  and  sub- 
the  Herald  as  a  poster  for  its 
edition.  I  acted  on  his  sugges- 
d  was  successful.  That  was 
•uary.  You  can  see,**  she  add- 
the  sensitive  touch  with  which 
gard  their  work,  **  that  the  re- 
on  flattened  and  quite  spoiled 
t  of  the  original.*' 
ig  at  the  original  painting,  I 
r  attention  to  a  picture  along- 
t,  which  depicted  a  violinist  in 
)f  drawing  the  bow  across  his 
nt. 

t  was  taken  from  life.  By  the 
as  at  one  time  determined  to 
•L  violinist.  I  have  always  been 
tely  fond  of  music,  especially 
3lin,  and,  indeed,  it  was  my  first 

how  did  you  come  to  give  it 

ve  not  exactly  given  it  up,  but 
>ition  to  paint  portraits  grew 
le,    and     has    exceeded    it    in 

• 

;rc  did  you  study  drawing  ?** 
nnot  say  that  I  have  studied 
c.  When  I  was  twelve  years 
•k  some  drawing  lessons  from 
ira  C.  Hills,  but  my  inattention 
biliousness    caused    her    much 


vexation,  although  she  took  great  pains 
with  me  and  incited  me  to  work.  Two 
years  ago  I  spent  some  time  at  the 
Cowles  School.'* 

**  Have  you  had  no  special  training 
or  course  of  study  ?" 

'*  No.  I'm  afraid  you  will  think  me 
an  unaccountable  sort  of  person,  for  all 
I  can  say  is  that  when  I  have  an  idea  I 
simply  sit  down  to  the  paper,  and  the 
drawing  and  colour  come  to  me  as  I 
proceed." 

**  Most  of  your  work  is  done  spon- 
taneously and  without  much  fore- 
thought, then?" 

**  Oh,  I  think  hard  enough  about  it 
beforehand  ;  but  once  I  have  the  idea  and 
get  started,  it  takes  very  little  trouble 
and  time  to  finish  the  rest." 

**  But  what  about  your  ambition  to 
become  a  portrait  painter — has  that  been 
also  supplanted  ?" 

**  Oh,  no,"  she  laughed,  **  but  since 
I  started  to  make  posters,  I  have  had 
more  work  than  I  can  keep  up  with  ; 
besides  I  have  been  doing  some  decora- 
tive book  work,  which,  you  will  admit, 
is  more  ambitious,  and  perhaps  you 
would  say  more  dignified,  than  mak- 
ing posters." 

One  of  these  books  is  a  little  volume 
of  historical  and  narrative  verse,  by 
Mr.  Charles  Knowles  Bolton,  entitled 
T/ie  Love  Story  of  Ursula  Wohott^  which 
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HE  sound  of  voices  died  away, 
But  overhead  complainingly 
The  bluebird  flew  with  whirr  of 

wings, 
The    tree-toad    trilled    a   coming 
storm, 

And  from  the  parching  meadow  grass 

The  katydid  proclaimed  the  heat. 

"The  law  is  often  perfected 

By  lawlessness,"  her  father  said ; 


will  be  published  immediately  by  Messrs. 
Lamson,  Wolffeand  Company.  A  little 
brochure  of  his,  entitled  Tht:  IVootng  of 
Martha  Pitkin,  was  published  last  year. 
The  facsimile  of  one  of  the  pages  which 
we  give  indicates  the  style  of  the  book 
and  the  character  of  Miss  Reed's  illus- 
trative work.  The  other  book  is  Miss 
Gertrude  Smith's  Arabella  and  Araminta 
Stories,  about  to  issue  from  the  press  of 
Messrs.  Copeland  and  Day,  and  for 
which  Miss  Mary  E.  Wilkins  has  writ- 
ten an  introduction.  That  the  book  is 
"  magnificently  original,"  as  one  critic 
has  said,  is  largely  due  to  Miss  Ethel 
Reed's  happy,  artistic  rendition  of  the 
dreamland  of  childhood.  The  pictures 
are  drawn  after  the  manner  of  the  new 


movement  in  de- 
sign, but  here 
again  Miss  Reed 
has  touched  the 
lines  with  the 
magic  of  her 
own  imagina- 
tion. Uncon- 
sciously the  Ja- 
panese influence 
in  art  and  the 
spirit  of  the 
French  poster 
enter  into  their 
composition,  but 
the  key  to  their 
inner  secret  is 
the  childlike 
quality  of  ten- 
derest  humour 
and  "  humanest 
affection," 
which  is  all-per- 
vasive. 

"  I  have  never 
enjoyed  doing 
anything  so 
much,"  said 
Miss  Reed,  "as 
the  drawings  for 
these  stories.  It 
was  lots  of  fun  ; 
I  was  a  child 
with  Arabella 
and  Araminta, 
and  dwelt  with 
them  in  the 
happy  Land  of 
Make-Believe. " 
"I  believe 
that  has  been  the 
secret  of  your 
with  these  drawings  ;  for  to  do 
one's  best  work,  one  must  truly  and 
thoroughly  enjoy  it.  Had  you  done  any 
book  illustrating  previous  to  this  ?" 

"  Nothing  with  the  exception  of  a  little 
vignette  called  '  Butterfly  Thoughts,' 
which  St.  Nicholas  printed  in  March,  1 
think  it  was,  of  1894." 

"  Do  you  contemplate  doing  more  of 
this  kind  of  work  ?" 

"  I  can  hardly  say  yet.  It  will  de- 
pend on  circumstances.  I  am  illustrat- 
ing a  book  of  Fairy  Tales,  and  I  am 
working  on  a  little  thing  of  my  own." 

By  dint  of  perseverance  I  overcame 
Miss  Reed's  aversion  to  speak  of  this 
"  little  thing"  of  her  own.  She  has 
made  a  start  with  Pierrot  in  The  Garden 


WOLCOTT." 
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reamsy  as  she  thinks  of  calling  her 

phantasy,  which  is  conceived  as 
y  pantomime  and  partly  allegory, 
is  to  be  illustrated  in  colour.  It 
take  some  time  yet  to  bring  the 

to  completion,  but  I  look  to  its 
action  with  assurance  of  its  orig- 
:y  for  one  thing,  and  also  with  con- 
able  curiosity.  I  inquired  whether 
lad  travelled  much. 
>Io.  I  have  not  travelled  at  all.  I 
born  and  lived  in  *  gentle  New- 
port *  until  five  years  ago,  when 
family  came  to  Boston*  I  spent 
printer  of  1893  in  New  York,  but 
I  not  work  there.     New  York  is  a 

place  for  play,  but  give  me  Boston 
ard  work.     Next  sprine  I  hope  to 
►  Paris  with  my  mother.  * 
Vill  you  study  there  ?" 
'erhaps  not    in  a  technical  sense, 

shall  keep  my  eyes  open  and  study 
e  broad  school  of  life." 
ss  Reed  was  discreetly  silent  about 
ontemporaries  in  the  new  art  move- 
.     She  evidently  distrusts  her  esti- 

of  their  work,  at  least  she  was 
.e  to  any  criticism  of  hers  appear- 
[1  print.  But  one  can  see  that  she 
iecided  opinions,  and  holds  to  them 
strength  of  conviction.  She  caught 
lancing  at  her  bookshelf. 
loM  mustn't  judge  my  literary  ac- 
ilishments  by  that  handful  of  books. 
e  read  a/rw  things,"  she  said,  with 
ed  sarcasm,  **  and  still  do,  as  you 
see  by  one  of  the  recent  books  I 
been  reading.*' 
4ax  Nordau's  Degeneracy  V* 
fes,"  she  said,  but  with  such 
Iter  in  her  voice  as  showed  obvi- 
'  enough  that  the  trail  of  the  cyni- 
erpent  had  left  no  smirch  on  her 
hy  young  mind. 

oking  over  some  of  her  photographs 
HE  Bookman,  I  came  across  one  or 


two  in  character  which  evoked  the  in- 
formation that  she  had  appeared  in  ama- 
teur theatricals  on  several  occasions. 

**  I  shouldn't  be  surprised,"  said  I, 
**  if  to  your  other  ambitions  you  added 
that  of  aspiring  to  the  stage." 

**  I'm  afraid  your  guess  is  correct," 
she  replied  archly. 

Which  went  to  confirm  the  conclusion 
I  had  come  to  during  our  chat,  that 
Miss  Reed, 

"  Standing  with  reluctant  feet. 
Where  the  brook  and  river  meet, 
Womanhood  and  childhood  fleet  !*' 

has  not  yet  in  all  probability  "  found" 
herself,  and  that  her  proclivities,  tingling 
with  life  and  energy,  are  but  the  striv- 
ings of  a  strong  individuality,  not  yet 
fully  ripened  or  matured,  to  express  it- 
self in  one  form  after  another.  She  is 
of  a  romantic  temperament,  is  keenly 
observant  and  alive  to  the  humorous  ; 
and  the  beautiful  mystery  and  reserve 
of  youth  still  hang  about  her  like  the 
quivering  light  of  dawn  with  its  elo- 
quent promise.  She  conies  of  a  stock 
whose  consanguinity  of  blood — English, 
Irish,  French,  and  New  England — is 
favourable  to  the  fostering  of  genius, 
and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  if  Miss 
Ethel  Reed  gives  substantial  evidence 
in  the  future  of  possessing  the  capacity 
to  achieve  something  that  is  not  merely 
ephemeral,  but  worth  sending  down  to 
posterity. 

The  "  unpublished  drawing,"  which 
I  carried  away  as  a  souvenir  of  my 
pleasant  visit,  was  an  experimental 
drawing  for  the  Arabella  and  Araminta 
Stories.  The  specimen  page  from  a  let- 
ter is  given  because  of  its  peculiar  calig- 
raphy,  so  artistically  consistent,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  with  the  striking  person- 
ality of  the  writer. 


ECHO. 

Down  valley  paths  and  mountain  ways 
I  wander,  calling  on  her  name  : 

Alas  ; — the  weary,  weary  days  ! 

"  Echo  !" — she  answers  still  the  same. 


Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 
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N^    VICTOR  AND   VANQUISHED. 

I. 

Through  the  crowded  streets  returning,  at  the  ending  of  the  day, 

Hastened  one  whom  all  saluted  as  he  sped  along  his  way  ; 

In  his  eye  a  gleam  of  triumph,  in  his  heart  a  joy  sincere, 

And  the  voice  of  shouting  thousands  still  resounding  in  his  ear. 

Passed  he  'neath  a  stately  archway  toward  the  goal  of  his  desire, 

Till  he  saw  a  woman's  figure  lolling  idly  by  the  fire. 

**  I  have  won  !"  he  cried,  exultant  ;  **  I  have  saved  a  cause  from  wreck. 
Crushed  the  rival  that  I  dreaded,  set  my  foot  upon  his  neck  ! 
Now  at  last  the  way  is  open,  now  at  last  men  call  me  great, — 
I  am  leader  of  the  leaders,  I  am  master  in  the  State  !** 

Languidly  she  turned  to  listen  with  a  decorous  pretence. 

And  her  cold  patrician  features  mirrored  forth  indifference. 

**  Men  are  always  scheming,  striving,  for  some  petty  end,*'  said  she  : 

Then,  a  little  yawn  suppressing,  **  What  is  all  of  this  to  me  ?** 

II. 

Through  the  shadows  of  the  evening,  as  they  quenched  the  sunset  glow, 
Came  the  other,  faring  homeward  with  dejected  step  and  slow  ; 
Wistful,  peering  through  the  darkness,  till  he  saw,  as  oft  before. 
Where  a  woman  stood  impatient  at  the  threshold  of  the  door. 

*'  I  have  lost  !'*  he  faltered  faintly.     *'  All  is  over" — with  a  groan  ; 
Then  he  paused  and  gazed  expectant  at  the  face  beside  his  own. 
Two  soft  eyes  were  turned  upon  him  with  a  woman's  tenderness. 
Two  white  arms  were  flung  about  him  with  a  passionate  caress, 
And  a  voice  of  thrilling  music  to  his  mutely  uttered  plea 
Said,  '*  If  only  you  are  with  me,  what  is  all  the  rest  to  me  ?" 

III. 

All  night  long  the  people's  leader  sat  in  silence  and  alone, 
Dull  of  eye,  with  brain  unthinking,  for  his  heart  was  turned  to  stone  ; 
While  the  hours  passed  all  unheeded  till  the  hush  of  night  had  ceased 
And  the  haggard  light  returning  flecked  the  melancholy  East. 

But  the  other,  the  defeated,  laughed  a  laugh  of  merriment. 
And  he  thrust  his  cares  behind  him  with  an  infinite  content  ; 
Recking  not  of  place  and  power  and  the  smiles  of  those  above, 
For  his  darkness  was  illumined  by  the  radiance  of  love. 

Each  had  grasped  the  gift  of  fortune,  each  had  counted  up  the  cost ; 
And  the  vanquished  was  the  victor,  and  the  winner  he  that  lost. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck, 
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THE   EARLY   AMERICAN    ALMANAC. 


The  first  product  of  the  printing-press 
-which  Stephen  Daye  set  up  under  the 
shadow  of  Harvard  College,  before  the 
walls  of  that  infant  seat  of  learning  were 
fairly  dry,  was  a  pamphlet,  The  Free- 
man*s  Oath^  to  which  immediately  suc- 
ceeded an  Almanac  for  the  Year  of  our 
Lord  1639.  We  surmise  the  compiler 
thereof,  one  Mr.  William  Pierce,  to  have 
been  a  weather-beaten  old  salt,  who  hav- 
ing abandoned  his  sea-faring  life  and 
cast  his  moorings  ashore  ^  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days,  was  ready  to  turn 
his  nautical  knowledge  to  practical  ac- 
count. He  modestly  disclaims  the  aca- 
demic title  of  Philomath  assumed  by 
Almanac  makers  in  general,  and  sub- 
scribes himself  simply  *'  Mariner." 

The  following  year  Daye  covered  his 
name  as  a  typographer  with  imperish- 
able glory  by  printing  the  first  book 
ever  issued  from  a  press  in  this  part  of 
America,  The  Psalms  in  Me  trey  or  the 
J^eiu  England  Version  of  the  Psalms^  com- 
monly known  as  the  Bay  Psalm  Booky 
and  to  the  biblioohile  as 


"  One  of  the  books  we  read  about 
But  very  seldom  see. 


>  > 


One  or  more  Almanacs  were  issued 
annually  by  Daye  and  by  his  successor, 
Samuel  Green,  whose  name  is  conspicu- 
ous in  the  typographical  annals  of  this 
country  as  the  printer  of  Eliot' s  Indian 
Bible^  that  extremely  useful  book  which 
it  is  said  no  man  living  can  read.  Fol- 
lowing in  the  wake  of  these  early  Cam- 
bridge printers,  every  enterprising  pro- 
prietor of  a  hand-press  and  font  of  type 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  felt  it  his  bounden  duty — or 
found  it  to  his  pecuniary  interest — to  pro- 
vide the  community  with  a  yearly  Calen- 
dar. Suspended  behind  the  farm-house 
kitchen-door,  this  silent  monitor  of  the 
passing  hours  repeated  from  year  to 
year  its  trustworthy  predictions  of  re- 
turning seed-time  and  harvest  and  its 
dubious  prophecies  of  rain  and  sunshine, 
heat  and  cold,  until,  yellowed  with 
smoke,  begrimed  by  constant  use  and 
thumbed  to  bits,  the  last  fragment  of  a 
leaf  fell  fluttering  to  the  ground.  In 
view  of  the  extremely  utilitarian  role 
they  were  called  upon  to  play,  it  is 
not   singular  that    old    Almanacs    not 


things  of  rags  and  tatters  are  difficult  to 
find. 

In  those  primitive  days  few  books  be- 
side the  Bible,  the  Psalm-book,  the  Al- 
manac, and  now  and  then  a  printed  ser- 
mon of  one  of  the  reverend  fathers  of 
the  Church — Increase  or  Cotton  Mather, 
Thomas  Shepard  or  Samuel- Willard — 
found  their  way  over  the  rugged  New 
England  hills  to  remote  and  scattered 
Puritan  homes.  In  the  hard  struggle 
for  existence  of  pioneer  life,  with  its 
scant  hours  of  leisure^  they  doubtless 
sufficed  for  the  intellectual  requirements 
of  the  inmates.  We  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  Almanac  occupied  a  higher 
place  in  popular  estimation  than  its  nu- 
merical strength  (i  to  4)  in  this  primi- 
tive family  library  would  indicate.  If 
the  question  of  dispensing  with  either 
the  sermon  or  the  Almanac  came  to  a 
vote  in  the  domestic  circle,  we  would 
not  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  stay- 
ing powers  of  the  sermon,  especially  if 
it  were  one  of  those  highly  impressive 
religious  discourses  which  the  divines 
of  Massachusetts  did  on  occasion  preach 
of  a  quiet  Sabbath-day  morning  to  a 
youth  in  his  teens,  in  the  presence  of 
the  congregation  which  during  the  com- 
ing week  was  to  escort  the  culprit  to 
the  gallows,  and  under  the  blue  sky  of 
heaven  hang  him  for  the  crime  of  sheep- 
stealing. 

The  feast  of  fat  things  that  the  makers 
of  these  harbingers  of  the  new  year 
strove  to  provide  for  their  readers  is  thus 
humorously  set  forth  by  Dr.  Franklin, 
in  his  Almanac  Poor  Richard  Improved 
for  1756  : 

**  Courteous  Reader : 

"  I  suppose  that  my  Almanack  may  be  worth  the 
money  that  thou  hast  paid  for  it,  hadst  thou  no 
other  advantage  from  it  than  to  find  the  day  of 
the  Month,  the  remarkable  Days,  the  Changes  of 
the  Moon,  the  Sun  and  Moons  Rising  and  Setting, 
and  to  foreknow  the  Tides  and  the  Weather ; 
these  with  other  Astronomical  Curiosities  I  have 
yearly  and  constantly  prepared  for  Thy  Use  and 
Entertainment  during  now  near  two  revolutions 
of  the  Planet  fupiter.  But  I  hope  that  this  is  not 
all  the  Advantage  that  thou  hast  reaped  ;  for  with 
a  view  to  the  Improvement  of  thy  Mind  and  thy 
Estate,  I  have  constantly  interspers'd  in  every  lit- 
tle vacancy,  Moral  Hints,  Wise  Sayings,  and 
Maxims  of  Thrift,  tending  to  impress  the  benefits 
arising  from  Honesty,  Sobriety.  Industry  and 
Frugality  ;  which  if  thou  hast  duly  observed,  it  is 
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(  Almanac  con- 

.  lea/es.     This 

Btgisier  wags  the 

■ ;  ti)  which  it 

taercihiUy. 

close  family 
fcextends  to   the  in- 
f  paper  upon  which 
jifter  the  litle  conies 
P;Kind"  or  "  Court- 
1  appears  the  con- 
^isem  be  welled  fig- 
my  of  Man's 
.'  the  Twelve  Con- 
i  by  an  Ephemeris 
'    r  certain  days 
e  monthly  col- 
r  begins  with  spaces 
ind  sometimes  at  the 
ng  matter.     Fre- 
;  pages  are  occu- 
udar,  and  the  interven- 
1  with  the  overflow  of 
from    the  spaces   or 
^  BS    Franklin    calls  them, 
lar  itself.      The  pamphlet 
>  or  three  pages  contain- 
S  of  local  interest,  tables 
,   rates  of    duties,    and  the 
all   Almanacs  up  to  the  year 
oJd  style  of  reckoning  was  ob- 
;  year  beginning  an    Lady's 
<rch  25th. 

le  convenience  of  their  patrons, 
ors  of  these  astronomical  diaries 
-:d  them  with  blank  memorandum 
,  many  of  which,  covered  with  the 
onplace  entries  of  every-day  life, 
emain  intact  and  in  place.  Those 
jarted  with  these  little  books  often 
cted  either  through  ignorance  or 
erence  to  remove  pages  never  in- 
:d  for  other  eyes  than  those  of  the 
lal  owners.  This  is  not  a  matter 
rprise  either  to  the  bibliophile  or 
M>Ilector  of  antiquities.  Many  a 
ire  which  comes  to  their  net  un- 
%  a  dead,  and  to  all  appearances 
rded  past.  In  the  back  of  minia- 
Still  lie  soft  coils  of  braided  hair, 
Jie  cover  of  a  beautiful  old  book, 
its  inscriptions  and  interlocked 
ims  and  ciphers,  is  often  a  poem 
,ther  and  gold,  replete  with  roman- 
terest  and  fall  of  sad  suggestions 
;  thoughtful  mind. 
B  weather  predictions  of  Philomath, 
ms,  were  more  to  be  relied  upon  if 
by  contraries  than  literally,  if  the 
ring  story  has  any  foundation  in 


fact,  although,  to  be  as  honest  as  the 
story-teller  in  the  "  Legend  0/  Sleepy 
Hollow,"  I  don't  believe  one  half  of  it 
myself. 

A  noted  Almanac  maker,  wending  his 
way  through  the  country,  halted  at  a 
farm-house,  and  after  watering  his  horse 
gathered  up  the  reins  to  proceed  on  his 
journey,  when  he  was  informed  by  the 
sable  attendant  that  if  he  went  on  he 
would  certainly  get  wet.     Glancing  at 
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the  sky,  in  which  he  was  unable  to  dis- 
cern a  cloud  the  size  of  a  man's  hand, 
he  declared  that  he  could  see  no  indi- 
cation of  an  approaching  storm,  and 
would  take  his  chances.  In  about  i 
hour  the  clouds  gathered  and  the  1 
fell.  Impressed  with  this  remarkable 
fulfilment  of  the  old  darkey's  prophecy,— 
he  returned  drenched  and  inquisitive  t 
the  farm-house,  and  offered  him  a  h^ 
dollar  for  the  secret  of  his  ability  to  l| 
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correctly  forecast  the  weather.  **  Noth- 
ing easier,"  said  he.  **  We  have  that 
old  fool's  (here  he  mentioned  the  name 
of  the  man  in  the  wagon)  Almanac  in 
the  house.  For  this  afternoon  it  fore- 
told fine  weather  and  very  dry.  So  I 
knew  it  would  rain  cats  and  dogs — and 
it  did." 

The  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon 
precept  of  these  little  waifs  of  books  is 
quaint,  old-fashioned  literature,  but 
quite  as  profitable  reading  now  as  it  was 
a  century  ago.  We  have  a  sample  of 
its  quality  in  the  following  extracts  from 
Poor  Richard  and  Hutchin' s  Improved : 

**  I  never  saw  an  oft-removed  tree, 
Nor  yet  an  oft-removed  family. 
That  throve  so  well  as  those  that  settled  be." 

*'  For  age  and  want  save  what  you  may, 
No  morning  sun  lasts  a  whole  day." 

"  Avoid  going  to  law,  for  the  quarrelling  dog 
hath  a  tattered  skin.  It  is  better  to  suffer  loss 
than  to  run  to  courts,  for  the  play  is  not  worth 
the  candle." 

''  It  is  better  to  go  to  bed  supperless  than  to 
rise  in  debt." 

**  Idleness  is  the  key  of  beggary." 

"  For  the  want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  is  lost,  for  the 
want  of  a  shoe  the  horse  is  lost,  for  want  of  a 
horse  the  rider  is  lost." 

"  Prayer  and  provender  hinder  no  journey." 

**  It  is  remarkable  that  death  increases  our  ven- 
eration for  the  good  and  extenuates  our  hatred  of 
the  bad." 

**Too  much  of  one  thing  is  good  for  nothing, 
so  we  will  finish  this  subject  " 

We  will  accept  this  timely  suggestion 
from  John  Nathan  Hutchins,  Philom., 
and  conclude  this  article  with  an  "ex- 
tempore sermon,"  which  was  published 
by  the  same  wise  counsellor  and  guide 


of  his  fellow-men  for  the  edification  of 
the  readers  of  his  Almanac  for  the  year 
of  Grace  1793.  If  not  a  perfect  model 
of  pulpit  oratory,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  it  possesses  the  twin  merits  of  suc- 
cinctness and  brevity  : 

AN  Extempore  SERMON, 
Preached  at  the  request  of  two  Scholars — by  a 

LOVER  OF  ALE. 
Out  of  a  Hollow  Tree. 

Beloved : 

Let  me  crave  your  attention  ;  for  I  am  a  little 
man,  come  at  a  short  warning,  to  a  thin  congre- 
gation— in  an  unworthy  pulpit. 

And  now,  beloved,  my  text  is  malt ;  which  I 
cannot  divide  into  sentences,  because  it  has  none ; 
nor  into  words,  it  being  but  one  ;  nor  into  sylla- 
bles, because  it  is  but  a  monosyllable  ;  therefore, 
I  must  divide  it  into  letters,  MALT.  M,  my  be- 
loved, is  moral ;  A  is  allegorical ;  L  is  literal ; 
and  T  theological. 

The  moral  is  set  forward  to  teach  drunkards 
their  duty  ;  wherefore  my  first  use  shall  be  ex- 
hortation :  M,  my  masters ;  A,  all  of  you  ;  L, 
leave  off ;  T,  tippling.  The  allegorical  is  when 
one  thing  is  spoken  of,  and  another  is  meant ; 
now  the  thing  spoken  of  is  bare  malt  :  M,  my 
masters  ;  A,  all  of  you  ;  L,  listen  ;  T,  to  my  text. 
But  the  thing  meant  is  strong  beer ;  which  you 
rustics  make  :  M,  meat ;  A,  apparel  ;  L,  liberty,  and 
T,  treasure.  The  literal  is  according  to  the  let- 
ters :  M,  much  ;  A,  ale  ;  L,  little  ;  T,  thrift.  The 
theological  is  according  to  the  effects  it  works — 
first,  in  this  world ;  secondly,  in  the  world  10 
come.  Its  efifects  in  this  world  are  :  In  some.  M, 
murder  ;  in  others.  A,  adultery  ;  in  some,  L,  loose- 
ness of  life  ;  in  others,  T,  treason.  Its  effects  in 
the  world  to  come  are  :  M,  misery  ;  A. anguish  ;  L, 
languishing,  and  T,  torment.    Now  to  conclude  : 

Say  well  and  do  well,  both  end  with  a  letter. 
Say  well  is  good,  but  do  well  is  better. 

W,  Z.  Andrews, 


A   SONG-DREAM. 


Remembering  your  music  in  the  night, 

I  woke  from  dreams,  and  listening  I  heard 

Ethereal  voices  where  the  zephyr  stirred 
Amid  the  green  leaves  trembling  with  delight ; 
From  distant  fields  down  airy  paths  moon-white, 

Floated  from  time  to  time  a  fairy  word, 

Melodious,  the  lyric  of  some  bird 
That  sang  to  cheer  its  solitary  flight. 
Then  Sleep's  soft  fingers  brushed  mine  eyelids  o'er, 

The  zephyr  hushed,  the  bird's  voice  fainter  grew 
Until  at  last  I  slumbered  as  before. 

To  dream  again,  and  in  my  dream  I  knew 
A  song  familiar  and  love's  voice  once  more, 

And  love — which  is  another  name  for  you. 

Frederic  J,  Sherman, 


A  LITERARY  JOURNAL 
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I  was  delighted  to  see  in  a  recent 
number  of  The  Bookman  that  Richard 
Harding  Davis  does  not  know  how  to 
use  the  words  *•  shall*'  and  **  will."  I 
read  with  great  pleasure  everything  that 
Mr.  Davis  writes,  even  going  to  the  ex- 
treme length  of  buying  his  books,  and 
besides  admiring  him  as  a  literary  ar- 
tist, I  now  **  love  him  for  the  enemies 
he  has  made"  in  those  two  detestable 
words.  Zangwill  said  to  me  once  that 
he  thought  it  weakness  on  the  part  of 
an  author  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
rules  of  grammar.  Nevertheless  we  go 
on  pandering  to  these  rules,  as  the  poli- 
tician proposed  to  pander  to  the  respect- 
able element. 

I  must  confess  that  I  haven't  the  faint- 
est notion  of  how  *'  shall*'  or  **  will" 
should  be  used  so  as  to  conform  with 
English  ideas  on  the  subject.  This 
helplessness  on  my  part  doubtless  arises 
through  my  committing,  early  in  life, 
the  philological  error  of  being  born  in 
Scotland.  J.  M.  Barrie's  Scottish  hero 
in  When  a  Man^s  Single  admits  to  the 
editor  of  the  great  London  daily,  on  the 
staff  of  which  he  has  just  been  appoint- 
ed, that,  while  he  is  willing  to  tackle 
anything  from  war  correspondence  to 
leader-writing,  he  cannot  promise  to  cope 
with  ''shall"  or  "will."  The  editor 
consoles  him  by  saying  he  will  ask  the 
proof-reader  to  look  out  for  those  words 
in  his  copy.  Thus  does  a  great  Scot- 
tish author  admit  the  national  defect ; 
but  I  hope  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  de- 
fect at  all,  that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  merit, 
and  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
things,  enlightenment  is  to  be  found  in 
America  and  north  of  the  River  Tweed. 

Some  years  ago,  finding  that  fate  in- 
tended me  to  appeal  to  English  readers 
(I  could  not  delude  an  American  pub- 
lisher into  taking  my  books  in  those 
days),  I  thought  it  best  to  fall  in  with 
the  prejudices  of  my  patrons  regarding 
"shall"  and  "will,"  leaving  until  a 
later  date,  when  I  should  have  more 
leisure,  the  overturning  of  the  tyranny 
of  these  two  etymological  despots  ;  so  I 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  Oxford  and  asked 
him  whether  his  justly  celebrated  uni- 
versity had  a  "  shall  or  will"  department 
or  annex  where  a  man  from  the  North, 
and  educated  in  America,  could  learn  in 


any  less  time  than  a  four  years*  course 
how  to  treat  those  words  as  they  evidently 
expected  to  be  treated.  The  good  man 
did  not  answer  my  question  ;  he  merely 
advised  me  to  go  on  with  my  writing, 
send  the  copy  to  him,  and  he  would 
look  after  the  "  shalls."  I  saw  from 
this  that  he  looked  on  my  case  as  hope- 
less, for  they  do  not  practise  surgery  at 
Oxford.  (See  Sydney  Smith  on  jokes 
and  Scotchmen.)  This  unfortunate  Ox- 
ford man  has  gone  over  my  manuscripts 
ever  since,  and  I  feel  that  if  I  were  hon- 
est, I  should  put  on  the  fly-leaf  of  every 
book  I  issue  :  "  The  author  is  responsi- 
ble for  all  the  bad  grammar  in  this  vol- 
ume, with  the  exception  of  the  *  shalls  * 
and  'wills.*  " 

It  may  be  thought  that  I  have  learned 
something  about  these  words  on  seeing 
the  changes  the  Oxford  man  makes  in 
my  typewriting.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
have  not,  for  His  corrections  seem  to  me 
always  arbitrary  and  often  wrong  ;  but 
if  the  English  people  stand  it,  I  don't 
see  that  I  have  any  right  to  complain. 
I  am  perhaps  going  too  far  in  saying  I 
have  learned  absolutely  nothing.  I 
know  now  roughly  how  to  treat  any 
simple  article  or  story,  when  my  Oxford 
friend  is  not  within  reach.  I  write 
along,  paying  no  attention  to  the  two 
words  until  the  story  is  finished  ;  then  I 
carefully  change  all  the  "  shalls"  to 
"  wills"  and  all  the  "  wills"  to  "  shalls." 
I  have  purposely  not  done  so  in  this  ar- 
ticle, because  I  hope  to  goad  the  Editors 
of  The  Bookman  into  giving  us  a  little 
lesson  on  the  use  of  "  shall"  and  "  will ;" 
and  as  they  may  need  a  horrible  example, 
I  hereby  furnish  them  with  it.  If  the 
Editors  will  (or  shall)  attempt  to  explain 
how  these  words  should  be  used,  we 
shall  (or  will)  have  them  at  our  mercy, 
for  I  have  never  yet  read  any  rules  on 
the  subject  that  did  not  leave  the  mat- 
ter ten  times  more  bewildering  than  it 
was  before. 

Dean  Alford,  in  his  book.  The  Queen  s 
English^  gives  several  pages  on  the 
words  "  shall"  and  "  will,"  and  I  defy 
any  sane  man  to  read  them  often  and 
preserve  his  sanity.  The  Dean's  expla- 
nation is  worse  than  Mark  Twain's  item 
about  the  street  accident. 

Alford  says  :  "  I  never  knew  aa  Ev\^- 
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lishman  who  misplaced  '  shall  *  and 
*  will.*  I  hardly  ever  have  known  an 
Irishman  or  a  Scotchman  who  did  not 
misplace  them  sometimes." 

Now  this  is  merely  an  Englishman's 
statement  that  Englishmen  are  right 
and  the  other  fellows  wrong.  The  fact 
is,  that  we  Scotch  and  Irish  have  been 
in  the  minority,  and  England  has  forced 
its  particular  version  of  **  shall"  and 
**  wiir*  upon  us  whether  we  will  or  no. 
But  the  item  in  The  Bookman  shows  a 
brighter  day  is  dawning.  It  says  that 
Lehigh,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Cornell 
Universities  are  turning  out  men  who 
do  not  know  how  to  use  **  shall'*  or 
**  will"  according  to  the  English  meth- 
od. It  is  fair  to  infer,  then,  that  other 
educational  establishments  in  the  States 
are  similarly  occupied,  and  that  the 
laudable  work  is  going  on  all  over  the 
country.  Therefore,  if  the  majority  of 
the  English-speaking  world  is  to  im- 
pose its  will  (and  its  shall)  on  the  mi- 
nority, the  union  of  America,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  places  our  crowd  at  the 
head  of  the  poll.  England  will  have  to 
knock  under,  and  nobody  can  help  her. 


The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  me  to 
be  this  ;  **  will"  should  be  paid  off  and 
sent  about  his  business,  so  that  he  may 
not  hereafter  bring  confusion  upon  hon- 
est men  who  make  their  livings  with 
their  pens.  **  Will"  is  an  impudent,  ar- 
rogant modern  knave,  usurping  the  place 
of  his  betters,  trying  c6nstantly  to  shoul- 
der **  shall**  out  of  the  way.  John 
Earle,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxon 
in  the  University  of  Oxford,  speaking 
of  these  words  in  his  book,  The  Philol- 
ogy of  the  English  Tongue^  says  :  **  Shall 
was  the  earliest  exponent  of  future  time, 
and  became  a  pangothic  symbol ;  where- 
as will  is  comparatively  a  recent  sym- 
bol,  which  has  not  yet  come  to  maturity 
and  the  complete  verification  of  its  prov- 
ince. And  this  local  peculiarity,  which 
we  call  Celticism,  appears  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  continued  encroachment 
of  will  upon  the  ancient  domain  of  shall ; 
for  will  is  young  in  symbolic  flight,  and 
has  not  yet  ceased  to  expand." 


Robert  Barr, 


London,  England. 


A   VISIT   TO    DRUMTOCHTY. 


What  reader  of  fiction  is  so  devoted 
a  lover  of  "  art  for  art's  sake"  that  he 
has  no  interest  in  hearing  something 
of  the  real-life  models  from  whom  the 
author  has  painted  his  characters,  and  of 
the  actual  places  which  have  become, 
under  fictitious  names  perhaps,  the  scene 
and  setting  of  the  enthralling  talc  ?  If 
there  is  such,  these  words  are  not  for  him. 

Very  rarely  have  stories  that  are  called 
fictitious  been  so  thoroughly  based  upon 
reality,  both  as  to  people  and  places,  as 
are  those  delightful  Bonnie  Brier  Bush 
sketches  by  Ian  Maclaren.  But  neither 
are  they  mere  photographic  reproduc- 
tions. All  has  passed  through  the  alembic 
of  the  author's  imagination, and  has  come 
forth  with  that  mysterious  result  called 
Art.  Years  have  passed  since  the  orig- 
inal pictures  were  drawn,  and  nearly  all 
of  the  human  models  have  passed  from 
the  stage.  Nevertheless,  if  you  are  so 
fortunate  as  to  visit  "  Drumtochty,"  the 
natives,  who  are  very  proud  of  Mr.  Wat- 
son and  his  stories,  will  point  out  this 
place  and  that,  as  the  scene  of  the  vari- 


ous incidents  in  the  book,  and  they  will 
have  many  quaint  anecdotes  to  relate  of 
the  prototypes  of  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush 
characters.  With  keen  delight  they  will 
tell  you  of  "  Drumsheugh,"  **  Bum- 
brae,**  or  **  Jamie  Soutar,**  and  they  will 
show  you  where  they  lived.  **  Peter 
Bruce*'  is  still  the  very  live  and  active 
guard  and  general  factotum  of  the  little 
railway  junction,  with  an  unconscious 
humour  that  is  an  endless  source  of  joy. 
**  Mrs.  Macfadyen"  is  still  alive,  a  per- 
fect type  of  sweetness,  shrewdness,  and 
kindness  of  heart.  The  original  of  the 
grand  old  doctor,  who,  for  all  his  rough- 
ness, is  nothing  less  than  Christ-like,  has 
gone  to  his  reward  ;  and  while  there  is 
much  that  is  purely  ideal,  there  is  also 
much  that  is  true  in  the  prototype  of 
•*  Dr.  Weelum  MacLure." 

When,  in  the  interest  of  certain  draw- 
ings for  A  Doctor  of  the  Old  School^  it  be- 
came my  pleasant  duty  to  visit  **  Drum- 
tochty,'* there  appeared  to  be  some  un- 
certainty as  to  the  best  way  of  finding 
and  reaching  the  spot.     "  Logiealmond, 
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or  some  place  near  it,  somewhere  along 
the  line  of  the  Grampian  Hills,  is  your 
destination" — that  was  about  the  extent 
of  my  information  on  this  side.  It  was 
not  until  having  crossed  the  Atlantic 
and  journeyed  up  into  Perthshire  to  the 
quaint  old  town  of  Methven,  that  we 
(my  wife  and  I)  felt  quite  assured  that 
we  were  on  the  right  road  and  near  our 
journey's  end.  **  Ou  ay  !  you  can  hire 
a  machine  here,"  said  the  white-bearded 
station  master ;  '*  it  will  be  a  drive  of 
aboot  sax  miles,  maistly  up-hill" — and 
then  "  Peter  Bruce"  came  up,  and,  with 
all  kindness  of  intent,  flooded  us  with 
information  in  Scotch  dialect  so  broad 
that  it  was  all  Greek  to  us.  Two 
months  later  I  could  understand  Peter 
very  well. 

Shall  we  ever  forget  that  lovely  drive 
of  six  miles  ?  The  rain  had  just  cleared 
away,  and  the  level  rays  of  the  setting 
August  sun  glistened  over  fields  as  viv- 
idly green  and  fresh  as  ours  can  be  in 
May.  Such  brilliancy  of  colour  every- 
where !  Wild  flowers  of  every  colour — 
the  roadsides  lined  with  them,  the  fields 
gay  with  them  !  Chief  among  these, 
both  as  to  beauty  and  profusion,  was 
the  delicate  and  graceful  harebell,  rang- 
ing in  colour  from  drab  violet  to  pure 
white.  Along  the  south  stretched  the 
Ochil  Hills,  purple  and  misty,  while  fac- 
ing us,  as  we  drove  north,  rose  the  rugged 
peaks  of  the  nearer  Grampians.  We 
crossed  the  Almond  (the  **  Tochty")  by 
a  new  iron  bridge  close  beside  the  pic- 
turesque but  unsafe  old  stone  one,  and 
near  the  spot  made  memorable  by  being 
forded  during  the  flood  by  **  Dr.  Mac- 
Lure"  and  **  Sir  George."  The  rapid 
little  stream  had  then  scarcely  enough 
water  to  cover  the  brown  stones  of  its 
rough  bed,  but  a  week  later  I  saw  it  rise 
in  a  few  hours  to  a  fierce  and  mighty 
torrent,  tearing  up  trees  and  sweeping 
away  all  obstructions.  The  road  we 
travelled,  which,  enclosed  between  low 
stone  dykes,  seemed  very  narrow  to  our 
American  eyes,  was  as  smooth  and  per- 
fect as  a  road  can  be.  It  twisted  around 
and  up  the  hills,  past  sturdy  little  cot- 
tages and  farmhouses,  through  dense 
forests  of  pine  and  fir,  and  over  many 
stone  bridges  spanning  babbling  High- 
land burns  which  wound  their  way  be- 
tween banks  and  braes  of  vellow  broom. 

Suddenly  we  found  ourselves  bowling 
along  the  single  street  of  a  village  of 
low  stone  cottages ;  then  we  were  whirled 


off  up  a  side  lane  to  another  lane  paral- 
lel to  the  main  street,  and  came  to  a 
stand  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  brae,  and 
at  the  gate  of  the  little  Free  Kirk,  which 
is  to  be  reached  only  in  this  roundabout 
way.  Still  more  secluded  we  found  the 
Manse,  for  it  stands  beyond  and  hidden 
by  the  church,  a  pretty,  two-storey  cot- 
tage completely  embowered  in  flowers 
and  shrubbery.  Here,  many  years  ago, 
the  Rev.  John  Watson,  young,  enthusi- 
astic, and  impressionable,  lived,  studied, 
laboured,  and  preached,  a  faithful  pas- 
tor to  a  simple  and  honest  people. 
While  dwelling  in  this  quiet  nook,  he 
unconsciously  absorbed  the  knowledge 
and  received  the  impressions  which 
years  afterward  he  was  persuaded  to 
embody,  for  the  delectation  of  the  civil- 
ised world,  in  his  inimitable  tales  of  the 
people  of  "  Drumtochty."  The  Manse 
was  our  temporary  destination,  for  we 
bore  a  letter  to  Mr.  Watson's  successor, 
the  Rev.  D.  M.  Tod.  We  were  received 
by  Mrs.  Tod  (her  husband  being  absent) 
with  a  cordial  welcome  very  touching 
to  the  hearts  of  strangers  in  a  strange 
land,  and  through  her  kindness  we 
found  ourselves,  before  the  long  north- 
ern twilight  had  ended — that  light 
which,  as  Wordsworth  says,  "  dwells  in 
heaven  half  the  night" — in  very  com- 
fortable lodgings  near  at  hand,  which 
became  our  busy  atelier  as  well  as  a 
pleasant  home  for  two  peaceful  months. 
Logiealmond,  Ian  Maclaren's  "  Drum- 
tochty," is  not  marked  on  the  maps  of 
Scotland.  It  is  neither  village  nor  par- 
ish. It  is  an  estate,  for  many  genera- 
tions that  of  the  Lairds  of  Logic,  but 
now  the  property  of  the  wealthy  Earl 
Mansfield.  It  is  about  eight  miles  by 
four  in  extent,  and  is  situated  some 
twelve  miles  northwest  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Perth,  along  the  foot  of  the 
Grampian  Hills,  whose  rugged  peaks 
form,  roughly  speaking,  its  northern 
boundary,  while  the  river  Almond  marks 
its  limits  on  the  south.  The  name  is 
of  Celtic  origin,  and  signifies  "The 
Valley  of  the  Water."  The  rare  and 
varying  beauty  of  the  surrounding 
landscape,  with  its  hills  and  moun- 
tains taking  on  every  hue,  from  the 
delicacy  of  the  wood-violet  to  a  deep, 
sombre,  saddening  purple  ;  with  its 
heathery  moors  and  flower-begemmed 
fields  ;  its  many  noisy  burns  foaming 
deep  down  between  their  rough  braes 
— all  of  these  physical  charms  that  go 
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to  fiU  the  heart  of  the  artist  and  the  true 
lover  of  nature  with  the  keenest  joy,  or 
with  a  sort  of  sweet  sadness  that  is  alcin 
to  joy — all  these  must  go  undescribed  ; 
for,  indeed,  such  things  are  not  to  be 
pictured  in  words.  But  there  are  some 
things  of  interest  that  may  be  more  defi- 
nitely touclied  upon. 

The  little  hamlet  of  Harrietfield, 
where  Mr.  Watson  lived,  is  the  only 
semblance  of  a  village  in  the  entire 
Logiealmond  district.  It  consists  of 
two  rows  of  well-built,  semi-detached 
stone  cottages,  mostly  of  one  storey.* 
Half  of  them  stand  along  the  north  side 
of  the  smooth  main  road,  while  the 
others  are  placed  about  tifty  yards  back. 


with  their  fronts  facing  the  back  doors 
of  the  houses  on  the  street  and  their 
rear  walls,  with  no  openings  but  a  few 
tiny  windows  abutting  sharply  on  the 
lane  behind.  This  solitary  and  friend- 
less-looking lane  is  the  only  road  lead- 
ing to  the  Free  Kirk  and  its  Manse. 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale  of  political 
and  religious  oppression,  and  good 
Scotch  grit  in  resisting  it,  that  is  too 
long  to  enter  into  here.  Nearly  all  of 
these  cottages  are  half  hidden  behind  a 
glorious  mass  of  old-fashioned  flowers, 
and  their  rough  walls  are  veiled  by 
climbing  tea  roses.  The  love  of  flowers 
has  a  strong  hold  on  the  hearts  of  these 


hard-working  people.  They  have  an 
annual  show  of  garden  produce  and  flow- 
ers, which  is  their  one  gay  and  giddy  sum- 
mer fete.  Everybody  attends  this  rural 
festival  in  his  Sunday  best,  and  it  is  call- 
ed, very  properly,  "  The  Flower  Show." 
The  village  possesses  two  very  small 
grocery  stores,  one  of  these  being  con- 
nected with  the  post-office,  and  a  public 
house  which  hides  itself  somewhere  up 
on  the  back  row.  There  is  a  slate 
quarry  near  by,  and  one  might  expect 
the  conjunction  of  quarrymen  and  pub- 
lic house  to  produce  bad  results  at  times. 
But  during  a  two  months'  stay  here, 
among  a  people  proverbially  fond  of 
good  whiskey,  I  saw  but  one  case  of 
intoxication,  and  that  a  mild 
one 

About  two  miles  east  of  Har- 
rietfield, hidden  from  all  but  the 
ejeof  a  searcher,  in  the  depths 
of  an  ancient  and  venerable  for- 
est, stands  the  neglected  and  pa- 
thetic  ruins    of    Logie   House, 
uhich  is  to  be   the  scene  of  a 
coming  story  by  Mr.  Watson,  a 
tale  of  Jacobite  times.     This  old 
mansion  was  for  centuries   the 
residence  of  the  Lairds  of  Logie, 
the  last  of  whom,  it  is  said,  died 
of  sorrow  and  homesickness  af- 
ter   the    estate  passed   to  Earl 
Mansfield.    A  drive  of  six  miles 
to  the  west  leads  to  a  scene  of 
genuine  Highland  grandeur,  the 
bma'    Glen,  which    is  a  rugged 
and  awe-inspiring  cleft  through 
the    heart    of    the    Grampians. 
This  is  the  "  Glen  Urtach"  of 
the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush. 
There  are  many  wild  and  picturesque 
spots   in   the   vicinity  to   be  found  by 
those  who  seek  for  them.     One  of  these, 
a  few  minutes'  walk  west  from  the  vil- 
lage, but  not  easily  discovered,  is  the 
Falls  of  Ashangar.     Down  we  go,  by  a 
steep  mysterious  path,  into  the  dark  of 
a  deep  and    narrow   ravine,    dank    and 
musty  beneath  tier  on  tier  of  overhang- 
ing trees,  which  fill  it  to  the  summit ; 
and   there  we   come   upon  a  mountain 
stream,  raging  itself  into  a  white  foam 
against   the   imperturbable   rocks,    and 
throwing  itself  madly  over  many  pre- 
cipitous  ledges.      We  feel,   in  the  per- 
petual twilight,  that  we  are  no  longer 
on  the  earth,  but  somewhere  in  its  in- 
terior, in  the  habitation  of  the  gnomes. 
Several  causes  have  combined  to  de- 
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velop  in  the  Dnimtochty  character  that 
peculiar  individuality  and  sturdy  inde- 
pendence so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
novelist.  The  district  has  been  so  shut 
off  from  the  hurly-burly,  commonplace, 
outside  world,  that  the  native  nature 
has  not  had  all  its  interesting 
idiosyncrasies  of  character  rub- 
bed off.  Not  only  arc  the  lives 
of  the  tenant  farmers  spent  in 
constant  struggle  to  wring  from 
arelentless  soil  enough  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  their  landlord 
and  supply  their  own  frugal 
needs,  but  they  have  repeated- 
ly had  to  suffer  for  conscience' 
sake.  From  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  these  simple  peo- 
ple have  held  loyally  to  their 
religious  faith,  in  the  face,  at 
times,  of  powerful  opposition. 
Even  at  the  present  day  this  is 
so.  Forthe  past  fifty  years  they 
have  been  under  a  landlord  who 
has  used  every  legal  means  in 
his  power  to  make  life  hard  for 
his  nonconformist  and  Liberal 
tenants,  while  he  has  shown 
marked  favour  to  those  who 
would  attach  themselves  to  the 
Established  Church  and  the 
Tory  party.  Though  many  have 
been  forced  to  emigrate  to  Amer- 
ica, few,  very  few,  have  turned 
traitor  to  conscience. 

This  struggle  for  existence,  so  severe 
that  the  women  must  needs  labour  in 
the  fields  with  the  men,  and  leisure  is  a 
luxury  almost  unknown,  would,  one 
might  suppose,  develop  a  sordid  mean- 
ness and  selfishness  of  disposition.  But 
if  ever  the  practical  working  of  Chris- 
tianity is  shown  in  this  world,  it  is 
among  these  industrious,  frugal  folk. 
Their  kindness  to  each  other  and  to 
strangers  is  limited  only  by  their  abil- 
ity, and  their  devotion  to  their  church 
is  something  sublime.  Early  in  this 
century,  it  is  recorded,  there  was  a  long 
period  of  exceptional  hardship  for  all 
Scotland,  when  the  crops  often  failed, 
and  the  people  had  to  live  on  a  meagre 
dole  of  oatmeal  and  potatoes.  At  har- 
vest time,  when  the  human  machine  ab- 
solutely needed  extra  strength,  a  little 
blood  from  living  cattle  was  added  to 
the  meal.  Yet,  through  all  this  terrible 
ordeal,  these  Logiealmond  men  and 
women,  this  people  of  grit  and  integ- 
rity, neglected  no  part  of  their  Kirk  con- 


tributions,  from  the  minister's  stipend 
to  the  care  of  the  helpless  poor. 

One  can  easily  see  how  character  of 
the  finest  sort  has  been  developed  here, 
and  how  fortunate  it  is  for  the  world 
that    the    genius   of   John   Watson   was 


placed  in  such  a  field  at  the  age  when 
the  youthful  mind  is  most  keen  and  sen- 
sitive. 

Conditions  have  been  changing  of 
late,  by  the  force  of  modern  inventions, 
and  probably  it  will  not  be  long  before 
some  corresponding  alteration  will  be 
observed  in  the  character  of  the  people. 
Reaping  machines  assist  some  of  the 
farmers  in  their  harvest  ;  bicycles  (old- 
fashioned  rattle-bones)  carry  the  quarry- 
men  to  and  from  their  work  ;  and  Posty, 
a  young  and  active  successor  to  Ian 
Maclaren's  stern-visaged  theologian  and 
"sermon-taster,"  carries  the  mail  on  a 
fine  pneumatic-tire  machine.  The  Free 
Kirk  Manse  is  fitted  with  electric  bells 
throughout  ;  and  Mr.  Watson  was  quite 
shocked,  on  his  last  visit  to  his  old 
home,  to  find  that  a  'bus  is  now  running 
twice  a  week  between  Logiealmond  and 
Perth. 

It  was  during  this  flying  visit  of  his 
that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him, 
and  the  gratification  of  finding  that  he 
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commended  my  drawings  for  the  story 
of  his  greatest  character,  the  heroic 
Doctor  of  the  Old  School.  Consider- 
ably over  six  feet  in  height,  broad-shoul- 
dered and  athletic,  of  a  frank  and  genial 
countenance,  with  just  a  touch  of  whim- 
sicality in  its  expression,  the  Rev.  John 
Watson  is  a  man  who  inspires  with  con- 
fidence and  admiration  at  a  glance.  Lit- 
erature, he  insists,  is  not  his  profession, 
but  can  only  occupy  his  attention  dur- 
ing the  irregular  intervals  in  his  busy 
church  work  in  Liverpool.  Publishers 
and  editors  are  evidently  using  every 
inducement  to  secure  his  work  in  ad- 
vance, but  he  will  promise  nothing. 
When   he   has   anything  finished,   they 


may  have  it,  and  they  must  take  their 
chances.  **  Barrie  led  the  way  with 
these  modem  Scotch  tales,  and  the  rest 
of  us  are  following,'*  he  said  with  great 
modesty.  **  Yes,  they  seem  to  be  very 
popular.  It  is  largely  a  fashion — every- 
thing Scotch  is  fashionable  in  England 
just  now,  from  Highland  capes  to  Scotch 
whiskey  and  oatmeal  porridge."  But 
he  must  have  been  convinced  before 
this,  by  the  enormous  sale  of  his  stories 
in  America  as  well  as  in  Great  Britain, 
that  the  popularity  of  his  work,  at  least, 
is  something  more  than  mere  fashion. 

Frederick  C.  Gordon, 


THE  QUESTION    OF   THE   LAUREATE. 


Up  to  the  present  moment  of  writing, 
no  announcement  has  yet  been  made  in 
England  of  the  appointment  of  a  suc- 
cessor to  Lord  Tennyson.  Possibly  by 
the  time  that  these  lines  are  read,  the 
question  may  have  been  finally  disposed 
of,  for  it  is  generally  believed  that  Lord 
Salisbury  will  deem  it  expedient  to 
reach  a  decision  before  the  wedding  of 
the  Princess  Maud  of  Wales  to  Prince 
Charles  of  Denmark,  in  order  that  the 
event  may  not  pass  without  the  cus- 
tomary tribute  from  a  Poet  Laureate. 
However  this  may  be,  and  whether  or 
not  the  matter  is  already  res  adiudicata^ 
it  may  be  of  some  interest  briefly  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  laureateship 
from  the  American  point  of  view. 

It  will,  of  course,  at  once  be  said  that 
an  expression  of  opinion  by  Americans 
is  a  purely  gratuitous  thing,  verging, 
perhaps,  upon  impertinence  ;  and  that 
because  the  office  of  Poet  Laureate 
is  a  purely  English  creation,  a  post 
held  by  direct  appointment  from  the 
English  crown,  the  question  of  its  dis- 
posal is  of  direct  interest  to  Englishmen 
alone,  just  as  an  election  to  the  French 
Academy  is  a  matter  with  which  none 
but  Frenchmen  have  any  immediate 
concern.  But  this  is  precisely  the  ques- 
tion which  it  is  proper  at  the  present 
time  to  discuss  ;  and  it  is  possible  that 
a  little  consideration  may  justify  an 
American,  even  in  the  eyes  of  English- 
men, in  expressing  not  only  a  deep  con- 


cern but  a  strong  opinion  regarding  the 
decision  that  may  be  ultimately  reached. 
From  the  time  when  Berdic  was  de- 
scribed in  the  Domesday  Book  as  **  Jocu- 
lator  Regis,"  and  when  one  Ruherus  or 
Roger  was  '*  king's  minstrel"  to  Henry 
I.,  down  to  the  appointment  of  Tenny- 
son as  Poet  Laureate  to  the  present 
Queen  in  1850,  a  claim  on  the  part  of 
quasi- foreigners  to  be  consulted  in  the 
choice  might  well  have  seemed  absurd  ; 
but  the  recent  growth  in  England  of 
the  imperial  idea  has  radically  altered 
the  attitude  of  all  except  the  **  Lit- 
tle Englanders"  toward  their  kindred 
beyond  the  seas.  Certain  striking  facts 
ought  carefully  to  be  considered.  One 
of  these  facts  is  the  remarkable  expan- 
sion of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  every 
quarter  of  the  earth.  That  race  to-day 
numbers  fully  130,000,000  souls,  of 
whom  only  40,000,000,  or  less  than  one 
third,  are  inhabitants  of  the  British 
Islands.  Now,  while  the  Poet  Laureate 
is  in  a  narrow  sense  only  the  **  king's 
minstrel,"  as  in  the  days  of  William  Ru- 
fus,  he  is  in  a  broader  sense  the  laureate 
of  the  whole  English-speaking  world, 
the  master-singer  to  whom  more  than  a 
hundred  million  men  and  women  cheer- 
fully accord  the  poetical  headship  of 
their  race.  This  splendid  honour  was 
never  disputed  in  the  case  of  Tennyson  ; 
and  not  only  Englishmen,  but  Ameri- 
cans, Canadians,  Australians,  Anglo- 
Indians,  and  the  dwellers  at  the  Cape 
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all  hailed  the  appearance  of  each 
of  his  magnificent  bursts  of  song 
as  the  common  glory  of  their 
mother- tongue.  To-day  the 
feeling  of  unity,  which  was  once 
only  a  vague  and  intangible  sen- 
timent, is  growing  stronger  and 
taking  more  definite  shape  and 
form  ;  and  of  those  who  appeal 
to  it  with  the  greatest  fervour, 
the  conservative  English  are  the 
foremost.  Aleagueof  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  peoples  is  to-day  the 
dream  of  many  of  the  ablest 
statesmen  of  Great  Britain ;  it 
forms  the  theme  of  innumerable 
discussions  in  the  English  press, 
and  not  a  week  passes  without 
some  expression  of  this  strong 
desire.  Perhaps  the  hope  has 
become  more  strenuous  in  the 
past  year,  since  the  strange 
events  that  lately  startled  the 
Western  world,  when  Japan 
dropped  the  mask  and  revealed 
the  presence  of  a  great  power 
looming  up  in  the  Orient — a 
power  with  sentiments  and  tradi- 
tions wholly  alien  to  our  own, 
and  combining  the  science  and 
discipline  of  the  West  with  the 
ferocity  and  cunning  of  the  East. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  Lord 
Wolseley  wrote  with  deep  con- 
viction of  the  potential  menace 
to  Christian  civilisation  which  he 
detected  in  the  huge,  disorgan- 
ised, but  incalculable  power  of 
the  Chinese  Empire.  Recent  events 
have  minimised  this  danger,  in  the 
form  he  dreaded  ;  but  it  is  the  form 
alone  that  is  changed.  A  revivified 
China,  with  its  swarming  millions  or- 
ganised, armed,  and  directed  by  the 
quick-witted,  unscrupulous,  and  ex- 
tremely able  Japanese,  might  easily 
loom  up  in  proportions  so  terrific  as  to 
make  a  league  of  all  the  white-skinned 
nations  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
their  faith,  their  civilisation,  and  per- 
haps their  very  existence.  The  days  of 
Attila  or  of  Amurath  may  well  return 
again,  and  the  whole  fruits  of  our  twenty 
centuries  of  enlightenment  be  staked 
upon  the  issue  of  a  single  mighty  bat- 
tle. But  if  such  a  day  shall  ever  come, 
the  only  sure  bulwark  of  our  civilisation 
will  be  found  in  the  union  of  the  mas- 
terful, tenacious,  and  invincible  Anglo- 
Saxons.     No  league  that  can  be  formed 


by  any  other  peoples  can  be  at  once 
homogeneous,  effective,  and  enduring. 
French  and  Germans,  Russians  and 
Swedes,  Austrians  and  Italians — the 
very  enumeration  recalls  only  mutual 
jealousies  and  rivalries,  and  the  unreal- 
ity of  any  common  tie  ;  and  so  if  the 
day  of  Armageddon  should  arrive,  and 
the  tawny  myriads  of  the  East  should 
ever  hurl  themselves  against  l!ie  strong- 
holds of  the  West,  it  is  upon  the  mighty 
fortress  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  peoples, 
with  all  their  broadsides  thundering  to- 
gether, that  this  appalling  tide  of  inva- 
sion would  beat  in  vain. 

This  possibility  may  be  only  the  re- 
motest chance ;  yet  putting  it  aside 
from  one's  thought,  it  is  still  most  de- 
sirable, it  is  even  vital,  that  whenever 
the  opportunity  arises,  the  essential  one- 
ness of  our  race  should  be  emphasised 
and    accentuated    so    that    Englishmen 
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and  Americans,  Austrulians  and  Cana- 
dians, should  grow  more  and  moro  fa- 
miliar with  the  thought,  and  should 
feel  more  and  more  that  they  are  of  the 
same  blood,  that  the  same  high  tradi- 
tions belting  to  all  alike,  and  tliat  in  the 
last  supreme  crisis  they  would  exnlt  in 
standing  side  In'  side  and  shonlder  to 
shoulder  against  all  who  menace  what 
they  arc  taught  from  childhood  to  hold 
most  dear.     The  [xiwer  that  is  now  in 


Lord  Salisbury's  possession  affords  a 
magniliccnt  opportunity  ;  and  if  he  ne- 
glect it,  if  he  throw  It  away,  he  will  be 
guilty  of  nutliing  less  than  a  crime  to 
the  future  destinies  of  the  British  Em- 
pire and  tlie  welfare  of  all  nations  of 
our  bloo<l  and  lineage. 

With  this  thouglit  in  mind  it  is  inter- 
esting to  recall  the  names  of  those  who 
have  been  named  in  connexion  with  the 
laurel  left  by  Tennyson.  It  is  gener- 
ally understood  that  Mr.  Swinburne  and 
Mr.   William  Morris,  who  are  both  as 


poets  well  worthy  of  high  honour,  have 
privately  signified  their  unwillingness  to 
be  considered.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Austin  have  lately  been  thnst 
forward  as  candidates  in  high  favour 
with  the  British  Premier,  though  both  of 
them  are  most  unsuited  for  such  distinc- 
tion. Sir  Lewis  Morris  is  hardly  to  be  se- 
riously considered,  though  often  spoken 
of  as  a  possible  recipient  of  the  prize. 
There  remain  two  names  that  deserve 
much  thought,  and  of  which  we  ear- 
nestly hope  that  one  may  commend  it- 
self to  the  appointing  power.  These  are 
the  names  of  Mr.  William  Watson  and 
Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling.  Of  Mr,  WillUm 
Watson  enough  was  said  in  the  last 
number  of  The  Bookuan.  As  a  poet 
he  can  excite  no  seriously  adverse  criti- 
cism. He  has  distinction,  a  noble  lofti- 
ness of  diction,  perfect  taste  and  dis- 
cretion, and  he  is,  moreover,  still  ^oung ; 
so  that  he  represents,  as  Mr.  Swinburne 
and  Mr.  Morris  do  not,  the  future  rather 
than  the  past.  As  between  him  and 
Mr.  Kipling,  regarded  solely  from  the 
standpoint  of  poetical  merit  and  classic 
correctness,  in  the  judgment  of  the  mere 
critic  perhaps  the  scale  would  incline 
in  Mr.  Watson's  favour ;  yet  there  is 
one  quality  in  Mr.  Kipling  which  should, 
we  believe,  be  allowed  to  outweigh  all 
that  Mr.  Watson  possesses.  Mr.  Kipling 
represents  not  only  in  his  verse,  but  in 
his  own  person,  at  once  the  extension 
and  the  unity  of  the  race.  Bom  in  India, 
but  of  English  stock,  he  is  closely 
identified  in  his  life  and  works  with  the 
greatest  of  England's  possessions,  whose 
strange  life  lie  first  revealed  to  the  won- 
dering world  ;  hisknowledgeof  the  other 
Hritisn  colonies  is  almost  equally  minute. 
By  ties  of  marriage  he  is  in  some  degree 
an  American,  and  his  home  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  has  been  in  the  most  homo- 
geneously English  portion  of  this  coun- 
try, lie  is  not,  therefore,  a  mere  Eng- 
lishman, nor  a  mere  Anglo-Indian,  nor  a 
mere  American,  but  something  above  and 
beyond  all  these  minor  distinctions — an 
Anglo-Saxon.  And  his  verse  and  prose 
alike  show  all  the  traits  that  might  be  ex- 
pected of  this  wonderfully  wide  range  of 
experience.  They  have  the  glow  and  fer- 
vour of  onewhohaswithin  him  thespirit 
of  conquest  that  marks  our  race ;  they 
ring  like  a  trumpet  and  stir  the  blood, 
and  appeal  not  to  the  narrow  patriotism 
of  a  single  land  or  a  single  fraction  of  the 
men   who   have  subdued   all    rivals  in 
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every  quarter  of  the  globe,  hut  are  a 
sort  of  rA-eilU  to  rouse  them  all  to  the 
greatness  and  vastness  of 
destiny. 

Equally  weighty  is  the  consid- 
eration that  Mr.  Kipling  has  an 
audience  such  as  probably  no  other 
living  writer  possesses.  He  is  not 
read  by  the  cultivated  few  alone, 
and  with  a  merely  critical  approv- 
al, as  is  Mr.  Watson,  but  his  name 
is  a  household  word  in  every  part 
of  the  civilised  world.  Scholar, 
critic,  man  of  business— all  read 
with  equal  eagerness  whatever  Mr. 
Kipling  writes,  and  all  feel  with 
equal  force  the  magic  of  his  un- 
erring touch,  his  splendid  audac- 
ity, and  his  blended  force  and  fire. 

A  fine  illustration  of  this  special 
significance  of  Mr.  Kipling's  poeti- 
cal quality — of  the  imperial  side 
of  his  genius — comes  very  oppor- 
tunely in  a  poem  of  his,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  London  Times  of 
October  i8th.  As  it  has  not,  so 
far  as  the  present  writer  knows, 
been  reprinted  in  full,  it  may  be 
very  fitly  given  here.     It  is  entitled 


"95 

"  The  Native-Born,"  by  which  Mr. 
Kipling  means  the  man  of  English  an- 
cestry, who  is,  however,  born  out  of 
England  : 

' '  We've  drunk  to  the  Queen,  God  bless  her ! 

We've  drunk  to  our  molhcrs'  land, 
We've  drunk  to  our  English  brother 

(Rul  he  does  not  undcrstund) ; 
Wevc  drunk  to  (he  wide  crealLon 

And  the  Cross  swings  low  to  the  dawn- 
Last  toast,  and  of  obligation, — 

A  health  to  the  Native-born  '. 

"  They  change  Iheir  slties  above  Ihem, 

I!u(  not  iheir  hearts  that  roam  ! 
Wc  learned  from  our  wistful  molhers 

To  call  old  England  -  home." 
We  read  of  the  English  sity-lark. 

Of  the  spring  in  the  English  lanes, 
But  we  screamed  with  the  painted  lories 

As  we  rode  on  the  dusty  plains  1 

"  They  passed  with  their  old-world  legends — 

Their  tales  of  wrong  and  deaith — 
Our  fathers  held  by  purchase 

Bui  we  by  the  right  of  birth  ; 
Our  heart's  where  Ihey  rocked  our  cradle. 

Our  love  where  we  spent  our  toil. 
And  our  faiih  and  our  hope  and  our  bonoar 

We  pledge  lo  our  native  soil  [ 


*■  I  charge  you  charge  your  glasses— 
I  charge  you  drink  wilh  me 

To  the  men  of  the  Four  New  Peoples, 
And  Ihe  Islands  of  the  Sea— 

To  the  lasl  least  lump  of  coral 
That  none  may  stand  outside, 

And  our  own  good  pride  shall  teach  u: 
imperial         To  praise  our  comrade's  pride. 
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"  To  the  hush  of  [he  breathless  morning 
On  the  thin,  tin,  crackling  roofs. 

To  the  haze  of  the  burned  back-ranges 
And  the  drum  of  the  shoeless  hoofs — 

To  the  risk  of  a  death  by  drowning, 
risk  of  a  death  by  drouth — 


Toll 


n  of  a 


nillio 


To  the  Sons  of  the  Golden  South. 

"  Tb  tie  Sani  ef  thl  Golden  Sell/A  {S/<illJ  up 

And  Ike  life  »«■  live  and  kHina 
Lei   a  fethta  ling  0'  the  Utile  things  he  car 

If  a  fillow  fighls  for  the  lillU  Ihin^'s  he  car. 
about 
With  Ihe  weight  ef  a  single  blow,  ! 

"  To  the  smoke  of  ahundred  coasters, 

To  the  sheep  on  a  thousand  hills. 
To  the  sun  thai  never  blisters. 
_  To  the  rain  that  never  chills— 

e  land  of  Ihe  wailing  springtime, 


Tool 


It-fed  n 


"  And  Ihe  children  nine  and  leu  {Stand  hj 

And  Ihe  life  we  live  and  know 
Let  a  fello-w  ilng  0'  lie  little  things  he 

If  a  fellovi /ghls  for  the  little  things  he 

tVilh  Iheweighlofa  tii-o-fold  Mow  .■ 

"  To  ihe  far  flung  fenceless  prairie 

Where  ihe  quick-cloud  shadows  trail. 
To  our  neighbour's  barn — in  Ihe  offing— 
And  the  line  of  the  oew.cui  rail. 


To  the  plough  in  her  league-long  furrow 
With  Ihe  grey  lake  gulls  behind — 

To  the  weight  of  a  half-year's  winter 
And  the  warm  wet  western  wind  ! 

"  To  Ihe  home  of  the  floods  and  thunder. 

To  her  pale  dry  healing  blue — 
To  the  lift  of  the  greal  Cape  combers 

And  the  smell  of  the  baked  Karroo. 
To  the  growl  of  the  sluicing  stamp-head— 

To  the  reef  and  the  water-gold. 
To  the  last  and  Ihe  largest  Empire, 

To  the  map  that  is  half  unrolled  ! 

"  To  our  dear  dark  foiter-molbers 
To  the  heathen  songs  they  sung — 

To  the  heathen  speech  wc  babbled 

Ere  wc  came  to  the  white  man's  longue. 

To  the  cool  of  our  deep  verandahs — 
To  Ihe  blaie  of  our  jewelled  main. 

To  the  night,  to  Ihe  palms  in  the  moonlight. 


And  tl 


:  (ire-fly  in  the  ci 


"  To  ihe  hearth  of  our  people's  people — 

To  her  well-ploughed  windy  sea. 
To  Ihe  hush  of  our  dread  high-altars 

Where  the  Abbey  makes  us  We. 
To  the  grist  of  the  slow-ground  ages. 

To  the  gain  that  is  yours  and  mine — 
To  the  Bank  of  the  Open  Credit, 

To  the  Power  house  of  Ihe  Line  t 

"  We've  drank  to  the  Queen— God  bless  her  !— 

We've  drunk  to  our  mothers'  land  : 
We've  drunk  to  our  English  brother 

(And  we  hope  he'll  understand). 
We've  drunk  as  much  as  we're  able 

And  Ihe  Cross  swings  low  to  the  dawn 
Last  loast^and  your  foot  on  the  [able  ! — 

A  health  10  the  Kative-born  \ 

"  A  health  to  the  Nalive^born  (Stand  u#  f) 

ffe're  six  lohili  men  arew 
All  hpiitd  to  ting  If'  the  HllU  things  iiie  ca 
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All  bound  to  fight  for  the  little  things  we  care 

about 
With  the  weight  of  a  six- fold  blow  ! 
By    the    might    of   our     cable-tow     ( Take 
hands  /) 
From  ths  Orkneys  to  the  Horn 

All    round  the   world  {and  a  little  loop  to 
pull  it  by) 
All  round   the    world  (and  a  little   strap  to 
buckU  it) 
A  health  to  the  Native-born  /" 

Now  this  is  by  no  means  one  of  the 
best  of  Mr.  Kipling's  poems.  It  was 
evidently  dashed  off  on  an  impulse.  It 
has  a  number  of  very  evident  blemishes. 
That  he  should  twice  introduce  such  a 
rhyme  as  **  dawn**  and  **  born,**  which 
suggests  the  pronunciation  of  a  Georgia 
negro,  is  a  very  serious  technical  defect. 
The  repetition  of  **  charge**  in  **  I  charge 
you  charge  your  glasses,**  is  ugly. 
The  chorus  lines  printed  in  italics  intro- 
duce a  metrical  variation  which  seems 
unrhvthmical  and  somewhat  ischior- 
rhogic.     Moreover,  the  lines, 

**  To  the  Bank  of  the  Open  Credit, 
To  the  Power-house  of  the  Line  !" 

which  we  have  heard  praised  for  their 
cleverness  and  audacity,  are  by  no 
means  commendable  ;  for  their  clever- 


ness is  rather  of  a  journalistic  sort,  and 
the  metaphor  of  the  trolley  speaks  of  the 
audacity  of  the  literary  gamin  rather 
than  of  the  audacity  of  the  literary  ge- 
nius. But  these  are  only  minor  objec- 
tions. The  poem  as  a  whole  has  a  wonder- 
ful lyric  quality,  and  it  flings  before  one's 
eyes  with  a  breathless,  startling  vivid- 
ness pictures  that  cannot  be  forgotten. 
••The  thin,   tin,   crackling   roofs"   is  a 


remarkable     assonance 


The    drum 


of  the  shoeless  hoofs'*  is  inimitable,  and 
so  is  his  marvellous  prairie- verse. 
And  more  than  all  stand  out  the  vast 
sweep  and  comprehensiveness  of  the 
whole — English,  but  more  ;  British,  but 
more  still. 

Altogether,  if  the  office  of  Laureate 
be  something  more  than  a  petty  insular 
distinction,  if  it  is  to  become  one  of  the 
innumerable  symbols  of  Anglo-Saxon 
unity,  a  possession  of  Greater  Britain, 
and  if  our  whole  race  could  choose  its 
occupant,  it  is  unthinkable  that  the 
choice  should  be  a  matter  of  any  doubt, 
or  should  single  out  another  name  than 
that  of  Rudyard  Kipling. 


BY  THE  FIRE. 

Within  my  door,  good  Dame  To-day 

Spins  by  the  hearthstone  bright, 
And  keeps  me  at  my  task  alway, 

Till  taps  my  neighbour  Night  ; 
Then  brushes  she  the  hearth,  betimes, 

And  bids  the  wheel  be  still. 
And,  with  her  gossip  Duty,  climbs 

The  path  up  yonder  hill. 

While  neighbour  Night  and  I,  alone. 

Beside  the  hearth's  low  flame. 
Sit  hearkening  the  wind's  wild  moan. 

But  speak  no  word  nor  name  ; 
For  neighbour  Night,  right  young  is  he. 

And  I  have  heard  it  said 
That,  haply,  he  will  some  time  be 

With  gay  To-morrow  wed. 

And  I  am  old.     Each  hour  I  track 

The  step  of  Watchman  Time  ; 
So  soon  will  Dame  To-day  come  back. 

Then  farewell  dream  and  rhyme  ! 
But  now,  with  neighbour  Night,  a  space 

Is  mine,  he'll  not  gainsay. 
To  brood  awhile  upon  a  face, — 
My  lost  love,  Yesterday. 

Virginia  Wooiviardi  Cloud, 


jgS 
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LIVING  CRITICS. 


II. — Hamilton  Wright  Mabte. 


■Criticism,"  said  Mr.  Mabie,  in  the  what  books  to  read — that  is  Icgitimat 
criticism  ;  but  it  is  purely  temporary  i 
its  character.  Great  criticism,  pi-actisc 
by  such  men  as  Goethe,  Coleridge,  an 
Matthew  Arnold,  attempts  not  only  t 
give  us  an  estimate  of  a  man's  work,  bi 


course  of 

many  diHe 

icism    whii 

account    of    a    book  at  the    moment    of 

its  appearance  for  the  information  and 

guidance  of  those  who  want  to  know     to  show  us  his  soul.' 


:nt  conversation,   "has 

There  is  the  crit- 

simply   to    give    an 
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ould  you  say  that  the  functions 
icism  and  of  literary  interpretation 
stinct  and  separate  from  each 
or  are  they  identical  ?** 
don' t  think  that  they  are  identi- 
it  I  believe  that  in  the  best  and 
criticism  both  functions  are  dis- 
d.     One    includes    the    other,    I 

say.  The  great  principles  of 
m  lead  us  through  the  individual 
of  an  author  into  the  world  of 
sal  art.  That  is  to  say,  every 
vriter  illustrates  the  general  laws 
just  as  he  expresses  certain  gen- 
uths,  and  the  great  critic  is  he 
5t  only  gives  us  a  definite  impres- 

the  man's  value  as  a  writer,  but 
so  makes  us  see  his  relation  to  the 
worla  of  which  he  is  a  part. '  * 
it  Mr.  Mabie  has  said  in  general  of 
j^hest  exercise  of  the  functions  of 
m  and  literary  interpretation  is 
ilarly  applicable  to  himself,  and 
s  him  to  the  rank  which  a  recent 
h  writer  gave  hini,  who  spoke  to 
erican  audience  of  Mr.  Mabie  as 
>f  your  best  critics."  The  place 
Mr.  Mabie  has  undoubtedly  taken 
lern  criticism  has  yet  to  be  fully 
lequately  recognised,  but  already 
won  a  large  following  by  his  de- 
1  books,  and  there  is  abundant 
ce  of  an  increasing  interest  in 
Derary    career    of    one    who    has 

a  niche  for  himself  in  the 
of  letters.  Approaching  litera- 
illed  equally  with  reverence  for 
ibroken  vitality  of  its  past  and 
in  its  exhaustless  future,  and 
i    with    the    virility    and    vigour 

democratic  era,  Mr.  Mabie    has 

the  tide  of  the  modern  critical 
lent  begun  by  Winckelmann,  Her- 
id  Goethe  in  Germany,  continued 
eridge,  Carlyle,  and  Matthew  Ar- 
n  England,  and  in  some  measure 
lerson,  Lowell,  and  Stedman  in 
untry.  He  has  inherited  the  new 
»tion  of  literature  which  these 
in  modern  criticism  exemplify  ;  a 
tion  which  has  immensely  deep- 
ind  freshened  the  feeling  toward 
ire,  and  intensified  the  relation 
it  bears  to  life  by  opposing  the 
id  varied  movement  recorded  in 
'  as  a  development,  a  coherent 
sion  of  human  life  to  a  cold  judi- 
iticism  controlled  by  mechanical 
Wtrary  ideas.  **  Life  is  at  bottom," 
s  said,  "the  prime  characteristic 


of  literature.  .  .  ,  Literature  is  no  pro- 
duct of  artifice  or  mechanism  ;  it  is  a 
natural  growth,  its  roots  are  in  the  heart 
of  man,  it  is  the  voice  of  man's  needs 
and  sufferings  and  hopes." 

Mr.  Mabie  lives  in  Summit,  N.  J.,  on 
one  of  the  most  enviable  sites  a  writer 
could  wish  to  choose.  His  house  is  lit- 
erally a  covert  from  the  fret  and  fever 
of  the  outside  world  ;  wherever  you  turn 
you  seem  to  be  surrounded  by  trees, 
giving  one  the  impression  of  a  clearing 
in  the  forest,  albeit  the  railway  station  is 
only  a  ten  minutes*  walk  distant.  Here, 
you  say,  is  **  leisure  to  grow  wise  and 
shelter  to  grow  ripe."  And  while  Na- 
ture forms  a  sanctuary  without,  home 
affections  and  the  gentle  influences  of 
art  and  literature  brood  within  and  com- 
plete the  charm  which  brings  to  man  all 
that  earth  affords  of  heaven.  Mr. 
Mabie's  working  den  is  upstairs  ;  but 
we  sat  in  the  library,  with  its  large  win- 
dows, its  capacious  "study  fire,"  its 
walls  lined  with  books,  and  here  and 
there  stray  evidences  of  the  writer's 
craft,  but  all  in  order,  betokening  the 
deft  touch  of  a  woman's  hand. 

Mr.  Mabie  has  reached  that  happy 
stage  of  life  when  one  enters,  as  Brown- 
ing describes  it,  into  the  possession  of 
"manhood's  prime  vigour."  "I  was 
born  at  Cold  Spring,  on  the  Hudson, 
and  came  from  New  York  stock  on  both 
sides.  My  ancestors  have  always  lived 
in  the  Empire  State  ;  one  of  them,  my 
great-grandfather,  Mercer  Hamilton, 
was  a  Scotchman,  and  a  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  From 
him  I  take  my  Christian  name. 

"  I  prepared  for  college  under  a  pri- 
vate tutor  instead  of  attending  a  pre- 
paratory school.  I  went  to  Williams 
College,  where  I  took  the  course,  grad- 
uating in  '67.  Among  my  classmates 
were  President  Stanley  Hall  of  Clark 
University,  President  Dole  of  the  Hawai- 
ian Republic,  Francis  L.  Stetson,  Henry 
Loomis  Nelson,  the  editor  of  Harper's 
Weekly^  Gilbert  Tucker,  who  has  recently 
published  a  book  on  Our  Common  Speech^ 
and  Judge  Teller,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  the  Court  of  Appeals." 

**  Did  you  have  any  profession  in  view 
when  you  went  to  college  ?" 

"  No,  I  had  no  definite  professional 
aim  in  my  education.  I  have  been  a 
great  reader  all  my  life  ;  if  there  is  any- 
thing which  I  might  venture  to  claim 
for  myself,  it  is  that  I  belong  to  the  class 
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Lowell  called  the  great  readers.  I  have 
been  reading  as  long  as  I  can  remember. 
As  a  boy  1  was  very  fond  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novels  ;  indeed,  my  memory  be- 
gins with  Walter  Scott.  The  first  poet 
I  remember  reading  was  Longfellow. 

"  While  in  college  I  read  constantly 
and  omnivorously.  I  know  of  no  greater 
joy  I  have  had  in  life  than  the  long  winter 
terms  at  Williams  when  I  used  to  begin 
reading  about  seven  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, and  read,  often  uninterruptedly, 
until  eleven.  In  this  way  I  gave  five 
or  six  hours  a  day  to  solid  reading.  I 
found  out  then  for  the  first  time  that 
the  Greek  classics  were  literature,  and 
I  did  not  discover  it  in  the  class-room 
so  much  as  outside  of  it.  I  became  also 
deeply  interested,  during  this  period,  in 
German  literature." 

"  When  you  left  college,  was  it  with 
the  intention  of  entering  on  a  literary 
career?" 

"  I  had  a  very  strong  literary  bent  in 


my  aims  and  feelings  even  before  I  en- 
tered Williams,  and  while   in  college  it 
almost    became  a  passion    with   me.     I 
had  a  group  in   my  class,  as   I   have  al- 
ready said,  who  were  men  of  exceptional 
ability.     We  formed  an  informal  talking 
club,  which  met  on  Saturday  evenings, 
and   our  discussions  on    literature,  art 
and  philosophy  were  of  distinct  educa- 
tional value  to  me.     They  remind  me  of 
Tennyson's  account   of  similar   under- 
graduate discussions  at  Cambridge : 
"  '  Where  once  ne  held  debate,  a  band 
Of  youlhful  friends,  on  mind  and  art, 
And  labour,  and  the  changing  mart, 
And  all  the  framework  of  the  land.' 

But  1  was  greatly  lacking  in  confidence, 
and  when  I  left  college  was  still  very 
young  and  immature — young,  that  is, 
for  my  years.  I  could  not  make  up  my 
mind  to  adopt  literature  as  a  profession, 
so  I  did  what  so  many  others  have  done 
under  similar  circumstances,  I  studied 
law,  taking  the  course  at  the  Columbia 
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College  Law  SchooL  After  qualifying 
myself,  I  began  to  practise,  but  devoted 
most  of  my  time  to  reading.** 

**  How  did  the  way  open  up  for  you 
eventually  Y* 

"  It  became  more  and  more  clear  to 
me  that  I  must  follow  the  bent  of  my 
nature  in  order  either  to  be  happy  or 
successful,  so  I  resolved  to  make  a  break 
for  it ;  and  about  that  time  I  was  offered 
a  position  on  the  editorial  staff  of  what 
was  then  the  Christian  Union,  That  was 
sixteen  years  ago  last  June.*' 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  became  the  editor 
of  the  Christian  Union  about  the  same 
time  en  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  retire- 
ment from  that  position.  Since  then 
Dr.  Abbott  and  Mr.  Mabie  have  worked 
together  in  the  closest  amity  on  this 
religious  weekly,  now  the  Outlook,  and 
to  their  enterprise  and  foresight  is  large- 
ly due  the  prominent  position  which  the 
periodical  has  taken  among  the  lead- 
ing religious  journals  of  the  world.  As 
soon  as  Mr.  Mabie  felt  at  home  with  his 
editorial  work  he  began  to  engage  him- 
self with  other  writing,  and  published  a 
little  volume  of  Norse  stories — his  first 
literary  effort — in  1884,  which  was  the 
firstfruits  of  a  long  and  interesting  study 
of  mythology  and  folklore. 

I  asked  him  how  he  came  to  write  the 
articles  which  appeared  subsequently  in 
the  pages  of  the  Christian  Union,  and 
were  afterward  collected  and  published 
under  the  title  My  Study  Fire, 

**At  that  time,*'  Mr.  Mabie  replied, 
**  there  were  growing  up  constantly 
within  me  clearer  ideas  about  the 
function  of  literature  and  the  attitude 
and  spirit  of  the  literary  man.  I 
think  those  papers  express  feeling  and 
sentiment  with  reference  to  the  literary 
life  rather  than  definite  thought,  and 
that  is  what  they  were  meant  to  do. 
My  theory  is  that  a  man's  leading  ideas 
about  life  are  germinated  quite  early  ; 
probably  most  writers  have  received  be- 
fore the  age  of  thirty  the  general  ideas 
which  they  work  out  subsequently.  I 
think  that  perhaps  the  real  formative 
ideas  come  even  earlier,  and  that  what  a 
man  does  for  the  rest  of  his  life  is  to 
clarify,  elaborate,  and  expand  these 
ideas  into  clear  expression  and  form  as 
far  as  his  ability  will  permit." 

**  In  your  case,"  I  ventured  to  suggest, 

it  is  plain  to  my  mind  that  a  definite 
idea  has  been  present  in  your  work  from 
the  start,  growing  stronger  and  clearer 
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as  it  proceeds,  to  wit,  the  recognition 
of,  and  insistence  on,  what  you  have 
yourself  called  the  spiritual  element  in 
literature." 

•*  I  think,"  said  Mr.  Mabie,  **  that  the 
thing  which  gave  me  the  deepest  interest 
in  literary  study  was  the  perception,  be- 
coming more  and  more  clear,  that  liter- 
ature is  really  the  cry  of  the  human  soul  ; 
it  is  an  expression  of  what  is  deepest  in 
man's  nature  under  all  the  varied  experi- 
ences of  life  ;  and  there  has  grown  upon 
me  the  thought  of  its  unity  and  its  whole- 
ness as  an  utterance  of  humanity  under 
historical  conditions,  and  that  closeness 
of  art  to  life  came  in  my  mind  to  be  the 
fundamental  thought  about  literature. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be,  in  all  its  greater 
developments  and  epochs,  the  perfectly 
genuine  and  almost  spontaneous  expres- 
sion of  what  men  are  feeling  and  think- 
ing and  doing.  The  artist  depends  for 
his  success  on  the  soundness  and  range 
of  his  relations  with  life.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  fruitfulness,  the  productivity, 
and  the  power  of  a  man's  work  in  art 
depend  on  the  fruitfulness  and  reality 
of  his  relation  to  life,  and  that  the  depth 
and  force  of  a  man's  ideas  are  deter- 
mined by  the  closeness  of  this  relation." 

**  So  far  as  my  knowledge  and  ob- 
servation go,"  I  interpolated,  "  I  think 
that  your  chapter  on  *  The  Spiritual  Ele- 
ment in  Literature  '  in  Short  Studies  is  a 
unique  and  isolated  expression  of  this 
truth." 

"  The  spiritual  life  of  a  man  is  not,, 
from  my  point  of  view,*'  Mr.  Mabie  re- 
joined, "  a  section  or  department  of  his 
life  ;  it  is  the  whole  life  expressing  itself 
in  its  relation  to  spiritual  things.  So  I 
look  upon  all  the  arts,  when  they  are 
nobly  prosecuted,  as  expressions  of  the 
spiritual  nature,  literature  being  on  the 
whole  the  most  complete  and  intimate 
expression  of  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man." 

"  I  should  infer  then  that  you  consider 
a  man's  intellectual  power  as  only  effi- 
cient in  proportion  as  it  is  magnetised 
by  his  spiritual  nature,  so  to  speak." 

*•  I  do.  I  think  that  the  measure  of  a 
man's  power  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
special  gift,  but  in  the  depth  and  rich- 
ness of  his  own  personality.  *  Whatever 
a  man  does  greatly,'  says  Goethe,  *  he 
does  with  his  whole  nature.'  In  its 
noblest  forms  literature  is  essentially  a 
harmonious  expression  ;  a  man's  nature 
is  not  broken  up  into  fragments,  it  ex- 
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presses  itself  as  a  unit.  In  fact,  I  think 
there  has  been  nothing  more  confusing 
or  misleading  than  the  attempt  to  divide 
the  nature  of  man  into  parts,  just  as  1 
think  nothing  has  been  more  mischievous 
or  misleading  than  the  attempt  to  divide 
the  character  of  God  into  attributes. 
Great  art  and  fundamental  murals  are 
bound  together  as  sun  and  light,  as 
truth  and  beauty.  I  don't  believe  that 
a  man  can  be  fundamentally  bad  in  his 
dealings  with  the  life  about  him  and  con- 
tinuously sound  in  his  creative  activity. 
I  think  that  greatness  and  continuity  of 
production  in  art  depend  on  the  sound- 
ness of  a  man's  relation  to  life." 

"  So  that  you  cannot  conceive  a  man 
of  vicious  habits  or  immoral  life  produc- 
ing a  perfect  work  of  art  ?" 

"  While  a  great  many  beautiful  things 
have  been  done  by  men  of  unwholesome 
habits,  I  think  that  great  work  involves 


always  self-restraint, 
continuity  of  effort,  pow- 
er of  will,  and  general 
healthfulness  of  nature. 
I  do  not  think  that  the 
Greek  tragedies  or  the 
plays  of  Shakespeare  or 
the  Divine  Comedy  or  the 
works  of  Goethe  or  the 
novels  of  Balzac,  of 
Thackeray,  of  Waller 
Scott  could  have  been 
produced  save  by  men 
who  were  essentially 
sane,  and  by  sane  I  mean 
healthful  ;  and  the  only 
healthful  man  is  the  man 
who  stands  in  normal  re- 
lations to  the  universe 
about  him.  When  a  man 
violates  the  laws  of  life, 
he  separates  himself 
from  the  power  which 
nourishes  him.  He  cre- 
ates centres  of  self-con- 
sciousness, and  loses  the 
power  of  reflecting  trans- 
parently the  world  about 
him." 

"  Asa  student  of  con- 
temporaneous litera- 
ture," I  observed,  "  you 
must  have  reflected  on 
the  causes  for  the  appar- 
ent lack  of  any  great 
literary  impulse  in 
America," 

■■  I  think  there  are  a 
great  many  hopeful  indications  in  this 
country,"  said  Mr.  Mabie,  "While  it 
is  true  that  we  have  no  writers  of  the 
first  magnitude,  it  is  also  true  that  we 
have  a  number  of  writers  of  genuine 
quality.  Many  of  our  writers  of  short 
stones  are  giving  us  the  real  thing — that 
is,  they  are  giving  us  the  local  and  pro- 
vincial life  of  the  country  in  lasting 
forms.  I  do  not  expect  national  writers 
for  a  long  lime  to  come.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  have  a  national  literature 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  Italian,  the 
Spanish,  French,  German,  and  English 
possess  a  national  literature  until  we 
have  certain  fundamental  ideas  univer 
sally  held,  and  a  deep  and  rich  national 
experience  in  which  every  man  in  every 
section  of  the  country  shares.  This 
countiy  has  been  broken  up  into  sec- 
tions ;  wherever  there  have  been  a  homo 
geneous  population  and  tradition  there 
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^en  a  local  literature.  Sometimes, 
New  England,  we  find  a  high  and 
tiful  art  which  approaches  the  point 
ecoming  a  national  literature.  I 
:,  for  instance,  that  LowelFs  *  Com- 
oration  Ode '  is  the  nearest  approach 
reat  poetry  that  we  have  yet  had 
is  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Hawthorne 
Emerson,  I  believe,  are  the  greatest 
rs  we  have  yet  had.  I  consider 
Scarlet  Letter  our  finest  piece  of  fic- 

I  regard  Hawthorne's  genius  as 
le  whole  the  most  genuine,  the  most 
e,  and  the  most  interesting.  Haw- 
le  had  the  true  spirit  of  an  artist.** 
Do  you  agree  with  certain  writers 
what  we  need  at  present  is  a  more 
hing  critical  spirit?** 
slo.  A  critical  period,  in  my  judg- 
,  does  not  precede  but  follows  a 
active  period.  For  instance,  there 
I  not  be  a  critical  period  in  litera- 
unless  there  had  been  before  it 
siderable  body  of  work  produced 
ispire  the  criticism.  When  Mat- 
Arnold  says  that  a  great  literary 
activity  must  be  fed  by  a  free 
ment  of  ideas  among  the  people 
rge  or  by  a  critical  movement,  I 
rstand  him  to  mean  by  the  latter  a 
ral  presentation,  discussion,  and  re- 
gement  of  ideas  and  knowledge 
r  than  of  artistic  forms.  For  in- 
e,  before  the  time  of  Schiller, 
he,  and  Herder  there  was  no  criti- 
lovement  in  Germany  in  the  liter- 
ense.  There  was,  however,  a  won- 
.1  movement  in  the  intellectual  and 
ual  sense  ;  a  discussion  of  the  sig- 
tnce  of  art  and  life,  and  the  working 
n  a  kind  of  unconscious  harmony 
•riew  of  life  which  was  in  the  high- 
egree  stimulating  and  illuminating. 
result  of  such  a  movement  directly 
rs  the  making  of  literature.  In  this 
try,  however,  the  movement  of  life 
een  largely  along  practical  lines,and 
ssion  has  mainly  touched  practical 
lions.  Our  discussions  have  been 
med  by  the  exigencies  of  our  sit- 
n,  and  we  have  had  to  settle  po- 
I,  local,  and  social  questions  to  such 
free  that  our  interest  in  theological, 
sophical,    and    art    questions    has 

very  subordinate.  The  hopeful 
;  to  me  in  this  country  is  the  evi- 
5  which  I  see  on  so  many  sides  that 
;  masses  of  people  are  awake  to  the 
isity  of  enriching  their  lives.  One 
particularly  in  the  West  a  restless- 


ness with  purely  material,  prosperity, 
and  a  growing  feeling  that  all  the  re- 
sources of  life  must  be  invoked  and  de- 
veloped. I  think  there  are  an  eagerness 
for  knowledge  and  a  catholicity  of  in- 
terest in  many  parts  of  the  West  which 
are  in  the  last  degree  encouraging.** 

"  You  don't  agree  with  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, then,  when  he  says  that  the  great 
mass  of  mankind  will  never  have  any 
ardent  zeal  for  seeing  things  as  they  are, 
and  that  they  are  easily  satisfied  with 
very  inadequate  ideas.  Do  you  dissent 
from  his  general  view  V 

**  There  is  a  kind  of  crudity  which  is 
more  hopeful  and  likely  to  be  more  pro- 
ductive than  a  certain  kind  of  definite 
attainment.  I  think  that  crudity  which 
is  full  of  aspiration,  which  knows  itself 
to  be  crude,  which  is  accompanied  by 
an  intense  desire  for  better  things,  is 
more  likely  to  produce  better  things 
than  that  finality  of  attainment  which 
has  exhausted  interest  in  creative  ac- 
tivities and  has  become  purely  criti- 
cal. The  kind  of  half  education  which 
a  great  many  people  in  this  country 
mistake  for  education  is  very  barren 
and  unfruitful,  and  substitutes  a  very 
cheap  imitation  of  culture  for  culture 
itself.  What  we  need  in  this  country 
before  everything  else  is  culture,  but  by 
culture  I  do  not  mean  merely  refinement 
of  taste  or  extensive  familiarity  with 
books  and  art.  I  mean  emancipation 
from  provincial  ideas,  I  mean  openness 
to  the  truth  from  all  quarters — I  mean 
rightness  of  spirit  and  sanity  of  nature.** 

'*  Do  you  not  sometimes  fear  the  prac- 
tical outcome  of  the  reading  circles — 
Chautauqua  and  otherwise — so  much  in 
vogue  nowadays  ?  *  To  act  is  so  easy,'  says 
Goethe,  *  to  think  is  so  hard.*  In  other 
words,  it  is  so  easy  to  read  and  absorb 
fact  after  fact,  date  after  date,  and  be 
well  stocked  with  knowledge  and  have 
a  vague  notion  of  it  all,  studying  with 
a  pleasurable  sensation  of  intellectual 
titillation  ;  but  are  the  mental  faculties 
concentrated  on  the  reading,  is  the 
imagination  fired,  are  the  true  relations 
to  literature  and  life  involved  ?** 

**  I  think  that  a  great  deal  of  popular 
education  in  this  country  is  very  super- 
ficial, and  will  never  bear  any  permanent 
fruit  ;  but  I  think  also  that  the  organi- 
sation of  the  whole  country  into  reading 
clubs,  while  it  may  lead  to  a  great  deal 
of  superficiality,  is  an  expression  of  a 
very  deep  instinct,  and  that  the  working 
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out  of  that  instinct  in  one  or  two  gen- 
erations is  going  to  mean  genuine  culture. 

**  The  significance  and  place  of  art 
have  never  been  at  all  adequately  under- 
stood in  this  country,'*  continued  Mr. 
Mabie.  **  Very  few  people,  even  among 
cultivated  Americans,  have  grasped  the 
real  idea  of  art,  so  far  have  we  grown 
away  from  it  ;  and  I  think  it  is  going  to 
take  a  long  time  to  make  us  understand 
that  we  shall  not  be  finally  successful  on 
this  continent  until  we  have  given  expres- 
sion to  our  life  in  some  form  of  art.  So 
long  as  we  feel  that  the  supreme  fruit  of 
true  living  is  incessant  activity,  we  shall 
not  reach  true  living  itself.  As  the  deep- 
est and  most  vital  religious  life  shrinks 
most  from  professional  forms,  follows 
most  closely  natural  channels,  and  sepa- 
rates itself  instinctively  from  the  use  of 
the  religious  patois,  so  the  richest  and 
fullest  national  life  is  evidenced  by 
depth  of  feeling,  by  breadth  of  personal 
resource,  and  by  ripeness  of  spirit  rather 
than  by  incessant  activity." 

*'  Don't  you  think  that  Emerson's 
warning  to  the  young  man,  *  Shun  the 
spawn  of  the  press,'  is  as  applicable  to- 
day as  it  was  then  ?" 

**  I  think  that  one  of  the  greatest 
hindrances  to  the  spread  of  real  culture 
in  this  country  is  the  spirit  in  which  the 
great  mass  of  newspapers  are  now 
edited.  So  many  newspapers  deal  so 
exclusively  with  the  mere  news  side  of 
things,  and  with  the  purely  gossipy  as- 
pect of  the  news  side,  that  they  never 
come  in  contact  with  general  principles, 
and  never  even  suggest  to  their  readers 
the  sense  of  the  relative  values  of  events. 
In  many  of  our  newspapers  there  is 
no  sense  of  proportion  ;  the  ephemeral, 
the  vulgar,  and  the  inane  almost  exclude 
a  discussion  or  presentation  of  news  that 
really  contributes  to  the  thought  and 
growth  of  the  reader.  The  habit  of  news- 
paper reading  in  this  country  stands  in 
the  way  of  the  real  cultuie  of  the  great 
majority  of  men  and  women  who  have 
formed  it." 

Within  the  past  few  years  Mr.  Mabie 
has  given  many  addresses  before  col- 
leges and  literary  societies,  and  I  asked 
him  how  he  came  to  go  on  the  platform. 

"  My  public  speaking,"  said  Mr. 
Mabie,  "  is  a  matter  of  the  last  four  or 
fi\Q.  years.  It  has  come  about  without 
any  effort  on  my  part,  and  it  has  grown 
to  very  considerable  proportions  without 
any  urgency  from  me.     My  lectures  are 


always  on  literary  or  educational  sub- 
jects." 

**  Do  you   find   your   audiences  uni- 
formly responsive  ?" 

"  I  find  American   audiences  almost 
without    exception     courteous,    intelli- 
gent,   and    responsive.     So   far  as  the 
West  is  concerned,  I  think  that  a  great 
many  Eastern  people  have  very  provin- 
cial   ideas    regarding    it.      They  know 
nothing  whatever  about  the  real  condi- 
tion of  things  in  the  central  West  or  in  the 
far  West.     There  is  a  great  deal  of  in- 
tellectual activity  in  both  sections,  and 
there  is  a  host  of  highly  educated  men 
and  women  scattered  all  over  the  West. 
In  fact,  any  discrimination  between  the 
East  and  the  West  in  this  respect  may 
be  taken  as  a  sign  of  the  ignorance  of 
the  person  who  makes  it." 

"  Are  you  going  on  with  your  lec- 
tures?" 

"  Yes,  but  I  am  keeping  speaking  sub- 
ordinate to  my  writing.  I  find  it  very 
stimulating  and  helpful  to  meet  audiences 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  I  do  not 
believe  in  Matthew  Arnold's  idea  of  the 
remnant ;  I  think  it  is  the  function  of  a 
few  to  interpret  and  express,  but  I  think 
it  is  the  function  of  the  many  not  only 
to  comprehend,  but  to  supply  the  mate- 
rial of  expression.' ' 

Speaking  of  his  experiences  as  a  lec- 
turer, Mr.  Mabie  related  this  incident : 

"  I  had  a  long  talk  with  Mr.  Curtis 
one  summer  morning  at  Ashfield  with 
regard  to  the  matter  of  public  speaking. 
He  told  me, amongotherthings,  that  when 
he  began  to  speak,  and  found  that  he  was 
likely  to  be  frequently  called  upon,  he 
went  to  a  person  whom  he  knew  to  have 
some  local  reputation  as  a  speaker, 
and  asked  him  for  a  few  hints.  This 
gentleman  said,  '  To  begin  with,  Curtis, 
despise  your  audience,  and  regard  your- 
self as  superior  to  them.*  Mr.  Curtis 
said,  *  I  knew  very  little  about  public 
speaking  then,  but  I  knew  that  that  was 
wrong.  I  have  always  treated  my  audi- 
ences as  made  up  of  my  equals,  because 
1  have  believed  that  half  the  men  to 
whom  I  speak  could  speak  as  well  as  1 
if  they  had  the  same  opportunities  ot 
training.'  " 

This,  Mr.  Mabie  added,  seemed  to 
him  to  be  the  true  attitude  of  the  speak- 
er toward  his  audience,  of  the  writer 
toward  the  men  and  women  who  sur- 
round him,  of  the  artist  toward  his  own 
age. 
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Mr.  Mabie  also  told  me  a  very  signifi- 
cant and  characteristic  story  about  Gen- 
eral Grant.  After  a  great  demonstra- 
tion in  one  of  the  large  manufacturing 
towns  in  England,  Grant  was  asked  how 
he  felt  when  he  faced  a  great  crowd 
of  people  all  looking  eagerly  at  him,  as 
if  he  were  the  centre  of  their  interest. 
He  answered  very  simply,  **  Why,  I  feel 
like  one  of  them."  •*  That  ability  to 
feel  *  like  one  of  them,'  "  said  Mr.  Ma- 
bie, "  is  the  secret  of  great  power  in  art. 
Certainly  Shakespeare  owed  his  success 
in  interpreting  and  illustrating  almost 
the  whole  range  of  human  experience  to 
his  ability  to  feel  with  and  for  almost 
every  type  of  human  character.  I  think 
that  the  greatness  and  virility  of  artists 
are  measured  by  their  freedom  from  pro- 
fessionalism, from  the  spirit  of  aloofness, 
and  from  the  dilettante  atmosphere  and 
tone." 

With  respect  to  his  future  literary 
plans,  Mr.  Mabie  said  : 

•*  I  expect  to  elaborate  to  a  certain 
extent  the  series  of  articles  now  in 
course  of  publication  in  The  Bookman, 
and  to  make  a  book  of  them,  which  I 
hope  may  be  of  some  service  to  those 
who  are  trying  to  discover  the  most 
fruitful  methods  of  using  books.  From 
my  point  of  view,  the  real  end  of  life  is 
not  to  accomplish  some  definite  external 
thing,  but  to  give  one's  own  personality 
the  highest  and  freest  development.  It 
is  through  the  perfection  of  themselves 
and  in  the  perfection  of  themselves  that 
men  are  able  to  serve  the  world  most 
effectually  and  nobly  ;  so  that  the  su- 
preme thing  in  every  life  is  not  so  much 
to  preserve  it  from  external  dangers 
as  to  unfold  its  own  indestructibility, 
force,  and  life.  I  look  upon  it,  therefore, 
as  in  the  last  degree  important  to  dis- 
cover and  disseminate  knowledge  regard- 
ing the  most  fruitful  methods  of  living, 
and  I  have  written  these  chapters  on 
books  and  culture  in  the  hope  of  saying 
something  in  a  very  inadequate  way 
which  would  open  up  books  not  simply 
as  sources  of  information  and  knowl- 
edge, but  as  sources  of  life.  I  hope 
to  accompany  this  book  with  another. 


treating  nature  from  the  same  stand* 
point,  and  endeavouring  to  trace  those 
analogies  between  the  methods  of  na- 
ture and  the  methods  of  human  life 
which  seem  to  me  to  give  us  suggestions 
for  the  best  conduct  of  life." 

•*  You  have  been  engaged  on  this 
book  for  some  time,  have  you  not  ?" 

"It  will  not  make  a  large  book,  but  I 
have  given  a  good  deal  of  time  to  work- 
ing out  the  ideas  which  will  be  present- 
ed in  it." 

Mr.  Mabie' s  favourite  exercise  has  al- 
ways been  walking.  The  region  of 
Northern  New  Jersey  in  which  he  lives 
is  very  picturesque,  and  affords  ample 
opportunity  for  the  ambitious  walker, 
both  as  regards  exercise  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  nature.  His  editorial  work  is 
done  under  very  favourable  conditions, 
congenial  in  its  associations  and  flexible 
in  its  engagements,  so  that  Mr.  Mabie 
is  able  to  spend  at  least  half  his  time  at 
home. 

In  an  age  characterised  by  superficial 
thinking  and  utilitarianism,  Mr.  Mabie's 
sane  and  thoughtful  view  and  estimate 
of  life,  expressed  in  his  books  and  else- 
where, offer  a  healthy  protest  against  a 
blind  devotion  to  material  ends,  and  ap- 
peal to  that  deep  vein  of  idealism  which 
he  believes  to  exist  beneath  the  apparent 
grossness  of  our  civilisation.  Their 
vital  utterance  and  insight  — to  adapt 
some  wise  words  of  his  own— confirm  a 
struggling  faith  in  the  reality  and  neces- 
sity of  art,  liberating  and  clarifyingminds 
breaking  away  from  old  provincialisms 
of  thought  and  feeling,  and  longing  for 
vital  contact  with  the  richer  and  more 
inclusive  intellectual  movement  of  the 
time.  "  Scepticism,"  he  declares,  "  is 
the  root  of  all  evil  in  us  and  in  our  arts. 
We  do  not  believe  enough  in  God,  in 
ourselves,  and  in  the  divine  laws  under 
which  we  live.  Great  art  involves  great 
faith — a  clear,  resolute,  victorious  in- 
sight into  and  grasp  of  things,  a  belief 
real  enough  in 

*  The  mighty  hopes  which  make  us  men  * 
to  inspire  and  sustain  heroic  tasks." 

James  Mac  Arthur, 


THE  BOOKMAN. 


i  NY  publisher  will  toll  you 
tliat  certain  absolutely 
essential  elements  go 
to  the  making  of  a  successful  book. 

Love  was  having  trouble  with  his 
eyes.  He  had  had  more  or  less  diffi- 
culty with  them  for  a  long  lime,  "  My 
friends  fear  that  it  is  something  serious," 
he  said  to  the  young  physician  upon 
whom  he  called.  "  I  would  like  to 
have  you  give  me  your  opinion.'" 

'■  Sit  down,"  said  the  physician,  "  and 
I  will  examine  your  eyes." 

Love  seated  himself  and  watched  the 
physician  arranging  the  lights  and  the 
instruments.  "  My  trouble  seems  to  be 
somewhat  unusual,"  he  explained. 
"  When  I  look  intently  at  one  object  it 
is  very  difficult  for  me  to  readjust  the 
focus  and  see  other  things  at  different 
distances." 

"Muscles  of  accommodation  strain- 
ed," said  the  physician.  "  Now  please 
look  me  in  the  face." 

Love  looked  up  as  he  was  told,  and 
the  physician  studied  his  eyes  carefully. 

"  As  my  occupation  requires  that  I 
look  constantly  at  different  things,  it  is 
an  immeasurable  inconvenience,"  pur- 
sued Love. 

"  And  what  is  your  occupation  ?" 

"  I  am  a  bookman,"  answered  Love. 
"  That  is,  I  provide  the  plots  for  books." 

"  I  am  writing  a  book,"  said  the  phy- 
sician smiling. 

"  Is  my  case  in  it  ?"  inquired  Love. 

"No,"  replied  the  physician;  "the 
book  1  am  writing  deals  simply  with 
Compound  Hypermetropic  Astigma- 
tism." 


successful  book  You  write  it  up  and 
I  will  guarantee  that  it  succeeds 

The  physician  moved  his  instrument 
and  gazed  intently  in  the  eyes  of  Love. 
"  I  am  glad  you  came  to  me,"  he  said 
at  last,  "  I  have  read  of  cases  like  yours 
in  the  treatises." 

"  In  many  treatises,"  assented  Love. 
"  1  tell  you  if  you  want  your  book  to 
pay  you'll  put  me  in." 

"  I  never  saw  so  much  assurance," 
the  physician  cried.  "  Do  you  have 
authority  for  thiilking  that  ?" 

"  The  very  best  authority,"  Love  an- 
swered. "I  know  all  the  publishers. 
I  am  their  friend.  They  cannot  afford 
to  publish  a  book  that  is  not  about  me 
— unless  some  celebrated  man  has  writ- 
ten it." 

"  I — I  will  give  you  a  pcrscription  for 
your  eyes,"  the  physician  said.  "  You 
have  been  overusing  them.  If  the  diffi- 
culty increases  it  must  be  operated  on 
— by  some  celebrated  man." 

"  I  shall  come  to  you,"  said  Love. 
"  1  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  pay  you  for 
this  consultation  ;  but  if  you  will  act  on 
the  suggestion  of  a  layman  and  put  my 
case  in  your  book,  you  will  become  a 
celebrated  man,  and  that  will  remuner- 
ate you  in  the  end.  There  is  a  great 
national  element  in  my  case  that  is  ab- 
solutely essential  to  the  making  of  a 
successful  book," 

"  Even  to  a  book  on  Compound 
Hypermetropic  Astigmatism  ?"  the  phy- 
sician asked. 

"  Try  it,"  said  Love,  "and  see." 
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II. 


An  unprincipled  man  found  himself 
growing  too  far-sighted  in  his  evil  eye. 
"  My  whole  reputation  is  founded  on  a 
fortunate  short-sightedness,"  he  said. 
"  I  am  manager  of  a  great  syndicate 
that  takes  up  little  misunderstandings 
and  develops  them  into  the  great  ele- 
ments of  discord  between  the  central 
figures  of  successful  books." 

"  I  should  think  myopia  would  be 
against  you/'  the  physician  said. 

**  On  the  contrary,"  declared  the  un- 
principled man.  "  I  am  in  favour  with 
the  public  for  the  reason  that  my 
schemes  always  fall  short,  so  that  the 
element  of  discord  is  completely  elimi- 
nated in  the  final  chapter.  Of  Ic^te  I 
fear  that  my  evil  sight  is  failing  to  fail 
me  at  the  last  moment,  and  it  must  be 
remedied  at  once." 

"  That  is  very  natural,"  said  the  phy- 
sician. "  The  tendencies  of  the  evil  eye 
are  apt  to  be  the  reverse  of  those  of  the 
moral  eye  ;  in  other  words,  myopia  in- 
creases in  the  moral,  decreases  in  the 
evil  eye." 

••  But,"  said  the  patient,  "  I  must 
warn  you  that  you  will  have  to  pay  the 
damages  if  you  prescribe  anything  which 
throws  it  too  far  the  other  way.  I  have 
never  been  too  myopic  to  develop  the 
most  microscopic  misunderstanding  into 
the  necessary  discord  in  a  successful 
book.  The  one  on  which  I  am  now  at 
work  will  make  a  great  stir  between  the 
central  figures.  It  is  of  national  im- 
portance, and  the  nicest  exactitude  of 
short-sightedness  is  needed  to  perfect 
it.  You  understand,  I  suppose,  what 
kind  of  a  lotion  I  want.  I  would  like 
it  in  a  vial,  so  that  if  it  comes  in  my 
way  to  administer  it  to  some  one  else  it 
will  be  in  literary  shape." 

"  I  do  not  give  things  to  administer 
to  some  one  else,"  said  the  physician 
firmly. 

"  You  will  give  it  to  me,"  said  the 
unprincipled  man. 

•*  Indeed,"  said  the  physician,  "  I 
will  not."  They  stood  measuring  each 
other.  "  You  have  not  grown  very  far- 
sighted,"  the  doctor  went  on,  **  if  you 
think  a  respectable  practitioner  will 
help  you  in  your  little  schemes." 

The  unprincipled  man  bowed  and 
twirled  the  ends  of  his  moustache. 
**  You  relieve  me  greatly,*'  he  said. 
'"  My  object  in  coming  to  you  was  to 


test  my  faculty.  If  it  had  failed  to  fail 
me  you  would  have  prescribed.  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  I  need  nothing.  Re- 
ceive, sir,  the  assurance  of  my  esteemed 
consideration." 

He  withdrew,  and  when  he  had  with- 
drawn the  physician  saw  that  he  had 
left  behind  the  national  element  of  dis- 
cord on  which  he  was  at  work,  A  vague 
unrest  took  hold  of  the  physician. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  said,  "  that  it  would 
make  a  great  stir  between  the  figures  of 
my  book  on  Compound  Hypermetropic 
Astigmatism.  I  wonder  if  it  could  be 
eliminated  in  the  final  chapter." 


III. 


A  literary  observer  who  was  noted  for 
his  local  colour  found  his  peripheric 
vision  unequal  to  the  vast  fields  of  coun- 
try covered  by  modern  books. 

"  The  top  of  this  window  near  your 
desk  was  open,"  he  explained,  "  and 
from  my  balloon  observatory  I  noticed 
with  my  telescope  that  you  were  writ- 
ing a  book.  It  at  once  occurred  to  me 
that  we  might  arrange  an  exchange  of 
favours, — advantageous  to  you,  advan- 
tageous to  me." 

"  Yes  ?"  said  the  doctor.  **  And  is  it 
part  of  your  professional  etiquette  to 
take  observations  into  open  top  win- 
dows ?" 

The  literary  observer  shrugged  his 
shoulder  in  a  way  that  made  the  physi- 
cian recognise  him  as  a  privileged  char- 
acter. **  How  did  you  think  I  could  be 
of  service  to  you  ?"  the  physician  added. 

A  pleased  look  brightened  the  ob- 
server's face.  "  I  want  you  to  fit  me 
with  glasses  that  will  help  me  to  see 
more  out  of  the  sides  of  my  eyes,*'  he 
said.  "  You  see  I  compose  all  the  local 
colour  that  is  used  in  successful  books. 
A  book  covers  so  much  country  in  these 
days,  that  if  the  author  depended  on 
his  own  arrangement  of  local  colour,  it 
would  come  out  as  striped  and  streaked 
as  a  barber's  pole,  without  a  particle  of 
vibration.  That  is  the  great  principle 
of  local  colour,  vibration.'* 

"  I  understand,**  said  the  physician, 

and  you  want  something  to  broaden 
your  peripheric  vision,  so  that  while 
you  keep  your  eyes  on  the  plot  you  can 
encompass  half  the  continent  out  of  the 
sides  of  your  eyes.'* 

' *  Exactly, "  cried  the  literary  observer. 
*'  1  knew  when  I  saw  you  through  my 
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little  spy-glass  that  you  were  an  intelli- 
gent man.** 

The  physician  laughed  as  he  placed  a 
test  card  at  the  extreme  end  of  the 
room.  **  Now,"  he  said,  **  while  you 
look  at  this  card  can  you  see  the  organ- 
grinder  outside  the  window,  and  on 
which  side  of  the  test  card  does  he  ap- 
pear to  you  ?** 

'*  I  can  only  see  the  outer  edge  of  the 
window  casing,"  sighed  the  literary  ob- 
server. **  It  is  almost  behind  me,  to  the 
left  of  the  test  card." 

**  Wrong,"  said  the  physician,  "  it  is 
to  the  right.  You  have  used  your  per- 
ipheric vision  until  you  do  not  know 
where  you  see  things.  I  will  write  a 
letter  for  you  to  take  to  the  optician. 
He  will  fit  you  with  glasses  having  side 
lenses.  They  will  help  to  widen  your 
field  of  vision,  and  at  the  same  time 
rest  your  eyes.  Now  what  I  would  like 
to  see  myself  is  where  the  reciprocity 
comes  in." 

"  Just  here,"  said  the  literary  ob- 
server, feeling  in  his  breast-pocket. 
**  You  are  writing  a  book  in  which  there 
is  not  so  much  as  a  date-palm  nor  a 
prairie  dog  nor  a  snowshoe  nor  an  ele- 
vated railroad,  and  I  am  going  to  give 
you  all  these  things  composed  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  a  vibration  that  will  be 
felt  by  every  one  who  glances  at  your 
book.  It  is  the  greatest  piece  of  na- 
tional local  colour  that  I  have  ever  pro- 
duced." 

"  Then  use  it  yourself,"  said  the  phy- 
sician. "  My  book  is  a  scientific  mono- 
graph. It  deals  entirely  with  Com- 
pound Hypermetropic  Astigmatism." 

"  Don't  I  know  what  it  deals  with  ?" 
interrupted  the  literary  observer. 
**  And,  my  dear  fellow,  it  is  just  the 
sort  of  book  that  needs  local  colour  to 
give  it  verity.  A  scientific  book  is  value- 
less if  it  has  not  verity.  I  do  not  use 
these  things  myself.  I  am  much  too 
busy  composing  them  for  successful 
writers.  I  shall  take  this  letter  to  the 
optician,  and  if  you  sit  right  down  and 
put  in  the  vibrations,  by  the  time  I  am 
at  work  with  the  new  lenses  in  my  ob- 
servatory I  shall  see  all  the  lovers  of 
good  literature  devouring  your  mono- 
graph. There  is  nothing  like  local  col- 
our to  give  verity  to  the  situations  of  a 
successful  book." 

IV. 
**  I  have  come  to  get  a  soothing  pre- 


scription from  vou,"  an  elderly  woman 
said.  **  I  want  something  which  will 
quiet  the  pain  through  the  eyes  in  the 
back  of  my  head." 

The  physician  drew  forward  an  easy- 
chair.  "  That  is  strange,"  he  said. 
**  The  eyes  in  the  back  of  the  head  are 
usually  so  free  from  pain.  How  long 
have  they  been  troubling  you  ?" 

**  For  many  years,**  she  answered. 
**  My  life  work  has  been  furnishing 
moral  lessons  for  books,  and  to  have 
these  lessons  well  rounded,  the  eyes  in 
the  back  of  the  head  are  necessarily  in 
constant  use.** 

"  But  I  have  never  seen  them  where 
they  were  injured  by  use,"  the  doctor 
said. 

**  My  case  is  a  peculiar  one,"  she  ad- 
mitted. "  My  daughter-in-law  grew 
very  tired  of  my  life  work.  She  was 
not  in  sympathy  with  my  views,  and  as 
I  had  found  it  inadvisable  for  moral 
lessons  to  obtrude  themselves,  I  moved 
into  the  cellar.  My  work  there  has 
been  very  successful,  but  it  has  strained 
the  eyes  in  the  back  of  my  head.** 

"  Perhaps,'*  said  the  physician,  '*  if 
you  were  upstairs  again  where  the  eyes 
in  the  back  of  your  head  could  have 
natural,  healthy  employment  about  the 
house  while  you  are  writing — " 

*'  I  do  not  write,**  said  the  elderly 
woman.  "  I  inculcate  moral  lessons  in 
other  writers,  and,  as  I  say,  it  is  a  strain 
to  do  it  in  the  cellar.** 

The  physician  shook  his  head  in  per- 
plexity as  he  sat  down  to  write  a  pre- 
scription. **  Surely,  madam,"  he  said, 
"  your  work  should  be  easy  to  you, 
from  the  fact  that  you  so  constantly 
practise  your  principle  of  not  obtrud- 
ing the  moral  lesson.** 

"  That  is  what  my  son  tells  me,**  she 
answered  impatiently,  **  but  you  neither 
of  you  understand.*'  She  sat  with  her 
back  toward  him  as  he  wrote,  but  she 
noticed  that  he  had  pushed  aside  a  pile 
of  manuscript.  **  Now  I  will  venture 
that  no  one  will  receive  the  smallest 
benefit  from  the  work  you  are  prepar- 
ing there.'* 

"  It  does  not  aim  to  benefit  any  one 
in  the  way  you  mean,'*  said  the  physi- 
cian meekly  ;  **  it  is  a  mere  treatise." 

"  My  dear  young  man,**  she  cried, 
pointing  her  parasol  at  him  over  her 
shoulder,  "  you  are  making  a  fatal  mis- 
take. Your  book  will  not  succeed.  I 
have  been  pleased  with  you,  and  now^ 
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instead  of  paying  in  the  ordinary  way 
for  this  prescription,  I  am  going  to 
make  you  a  present  of  one  of  my  great- 
est national  moral  lessons,  which  you 
are  to  inculcate  in  your  book  in  such  a 
way  that  it  will  not  obtrude  itself  while 
it  furnishes  food  for  reflection." 

*•  But  I — really,  madam,  in  a  book 
which  treats  purely  of  Compound 
Hypermetropic  Astigmatism — " 

••  Not  a  word  of  thanks,  young  man, 
not  a  word  of  thanks,'*  she  said,  folding 
the  prescription  and  putting  it  into  her 
purse.  **  The  only  return  I  wish  when 
this  book  has  made  you  famous  is  a  few 
copies  to  distribute  among  the  poor. 
Good-afternoon.  *  * 

**  Good-afternoon,"  the  physician  ech- 
oed, and  while  the  elderly  woman 
went  out  he  felt  that  the  eyes  in  the 
back  of  her  head  were  watching  him  as 
he  stood  looking  dubiously  at  the  moral 
lesson. 

V. 

The  young  physician  was  toiling  over 
his  manuscript,  for  he  had  been  much 
interrupted  by  patients  who  were  only 
willing  to  pay  by  giving  him  suggestions 
for  the  book.  He  had  taken  down  the 
ledger  in  which  were  entered  these  sug- 
gestions, and  had  read  them  in  the  or- 
der of  their  entry. 

"  Love  (grateful  patient).  Muscles 
of  accommodation  strained.  Recom- 
mended himself  as  a  most  essential  na- 
tional element  for  my  book. 


**  Unprincipled  man  (grateful  pa- 
tient). Myopic  in  evil  eye.  Refused 
treatment.  Left  national  element  of 
discord  for  my  book. 

**  Literary  observer  (grateful  patient). 
Deficient  peripheric  vision.  Fitted  with 
side-lens  glasses.  Exchanged  element 
of  national  local  colour  for  my  book, 

*'  Elderly  woman  (grateful  patient). 
Nostalgia  of  the  eyes  in  the  back  of  the 
head.  Donated  national  moral  lesson 
for  my  book. 

*'  I  don't  see  how  I  can  make  my 
practice  profitable/*  the  doctor  had 
said,  **  unless  I  put  them  all  into  the 
book." 

That  was  how  he  came  to  be  toiling 
over  the  manuscript.  He  was  putting 
their  suggestions  in  the  book.  When  it 
was  all  finished  and  he  sent  it  to  the 
publishers  they  were  surprised  to  find 
love,  and  an  element  of  discord,  and 
local  colour,  and  a  moral  lesson  in  a 
monograph  on  Compound  Hyperme- 
tropic Astigmatism,  but  they  paid  him 
a  very  large  price  for  it,  because  they 
saw  that  it  contained  all  the  elements 
of  a  successful  book. 

But  when  it  was  published,  and  the 
whole  world  was  devouring  it,  the  young 
physician  experienced  a  surprise  greater 
than  that  of  the  publishers,  for  he  found 
that  his  book  on  Compound  Hyper- 
metropic Astigmatism  was  the  Great 
American  Novel. 

Marguerite  Tracy. 


BOOKS  AND  CULTURE. 

By  the  Author  of  **My  Study  Fire,"  "Short  Studies  in  Literature,"  etc. 


X— LIBERATION  THROUGH   IDEAS. 

Matthew  Arnold  was  in  the  habit  of 
dwelling  on  the  importance  of  a  free 
movement  of  fresh  ideas  through  soci- 
ety ;  the  men  who  are  in  touch  with 
such  movements  are  certain  to  be  pro- 
ductive, while  those  whose  minds  are 
not  fed  by  this  stimulus  are  likely  to  re- 
main unfruitful.  One  of  the  most  sug- 
gestive and  beautiful  facts  in  the  spir- 
itual history  of  men  is  the  exhilaration 
which  a  great  new  thought  brings  with 
it ;  the  thrilling  moments  in  history  are 


the  moments  of  contact  between  such 
ideas  and  the  minds  which  are  open  to 
their  approach.  It  is  true  that  fresh 
ideas  often  gain  acceptance  slowly  and 
against  great  odds  in  the  way  of  organ- 
ised error  and  of  individual  inertness 
and  dulness  ;  nevertheless,  it  is  also 
true  that  certain  great  ideas  rapidly 
clarify  themselves  in  the  thought  of  al- 
most every  century.  They  are  opposed 
and  rejected  by  a  multitude,  but  they 
are  in  the  air,  as  we  say  ;  they  seem  to 
diffuse  themselves  through  all  fields  of 
thought,  and  they  are  often  worked  out 
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harmoniously  in  different  departments 
by  men  who  have  no  concert  of  action, 
but  whose  minds  are  open  and  sensitive 
to  these  invisible  currents  of  light  and 
power. 

The  first  and  the  most  enduring  result 
of  this  movement  of  ideas  is  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  thoughts  of  men  about 
themselves  and  their  world.  Every 
great  new  truth  compels,  sooner  or 
later,  a  readjustment  of  the  whole  body 
of  organised  truth  as  men  hold  it. 
The  fresh  thought  about  the  physical 
constitution  of  man  bears  its  fruit  ulti- 
mately in  some  fresh  notion  of  his  spir- 
itual constitution  ;  the  new  fact  in  geol- 
ogy does  not  spend  its  force  until  it  has 
wrought  a  modification  of  the  view  of 
the  creative  method  and  the  age  of  man 
in  the  world  ;  the  fresh  conception  of 
the  method  of  evolution  along  material 
and  physical  lines  slowly  reconstructs 
the  philosophy  of  mental  and  spiritual 
development.  Every  new  thought  re- 
lates itself  finally  to  all  thought,  and  is 
like  the  forward  step  which  continually 
changes  the  horizon  about  the  trav- 
eller. 

The  history  of  man  is  the  story  of  the 
ideas  he  has  entertained  and  accepted, 
and  of  his  struggle  to  incorporate  these 
ideas  into  laws,  customs,  institutions, 
and  character.  At  the  heart  of  every 
race  one  finds  certain  ideas,  not  always 
clearly  seen  nor  often  definitely  formu- 
lated save  by  a  few  persons,  but  uncon- 
sciously held  with  deathless  tenacity 
and  illustrated  by  avast  range  of  action 
and  achievement  ;  at  the  heart  of  every 
great  civilization  one  finds  a  few  domi- 
nant and  vital  conceptions  which  give  a 
certain  coherence  and  unity  to  a  vast 
movement  of  life.  Now,  the  books  of 
life,  as  has  already  been  said,  hold  their 
place  in  universal  literature  because 
they  reveal  and  illustrate,  in  symbol  and 
personality,  these  fundamental  ideas 
with  supreme  power  and  felicity.  The 
large  body  of  literature  in  prose  and 
verse  which  is  put  between  the  covers 
of  the  Old  Testament  not  only  gives  us 
an  account  of  what  the  Hebrew  race  did 
in  the  world,  but  of  its  ideas  about  that 
world,  and  of  the  character  which  it 
formed  for  itself  largely  as  the  fruit  of 
those  ideas.  Those  ideas,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  not  only  registered  a  great  ad- 
vance on  the  ideas  which  preceded  them, 
but  remain  in  many  respects  the  most 
fundamental  ideas  which  the  race  as  a 


whole  has  accepted.  They  lifted  the 
men  to  whom  they  were  originally  re- 
vealed, or  who  accepted  them,  to  a  great 
height  of  spiritual  and  moral  vision, 
and  a  race  character  was  organised 
about  them  of  the  most  powerful  and 
persistent  type.  The  mcKlern  student 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  bom  into  a  very 
different  atmosphere  from  that  in  which 
these  conceptions  of  man  and  the  uni- 
verse were  originally  formed  ;  but 
though  they  have  largely  lost  their  nov- 
elty, they  have  not  lost  the  power  of  en- 
largement and  expansion  which  were  in 
them  at  the  beginning. 

In  his  own  history  every  man  repeats, 
within  certain  limits,  the  history  of  the 
race  ;  and  the  inexhaustible  educational 
value  of  race  experience  lies  in  the  fact 
that  it  so  completely  parallels  the  his- 
tory of  every  member  of  the  race. 
Childhood  has  the  fancies  and  faiths  of 
the  earliest  ages  ;  youth  has  visions  and 
dreams  which  form,  generation  after 
generation,  a  kind  of  contemporary 
mythology  ;  maturity  aspires  after  and 
sometimes  attains  the  repose,  the  clear 
intelligence,  the  catholic  outlook  of  the 
best  modern  type  of  mind  and  character. 
In  some  form  every  modern  man  travels 
the  road  over  which  his  predecessors 
have  passed,  but  he  no  longer  blazes 
his  path  ;  a  highway  has  been  built  for 
him.  He  is  spared  the  immense  toil  of 
formulating  the  ideas  by  which  he  lives, 
and  of  passing  through  the  searching 
experience  which  is  often  the  only  ap- 
proach to  the  greatest  truths.  If  he  has 
originative  power,  he  forms  ideas  of  his 
own,  but  they  are  based  on  a  massive 
foundation  of  ideas  which  others  have 
worked  out  for  him  ;  he  passes  through 
his  own  individual  experience,  but  he 
inherits  the  results  of  a  multitude  of 
experiences  of  which  nothing  remains 
save  certain  final  generalisations.  Every 
intelligent  man  is  born  into  possession 
of  a  world  of  knowledge  and  truth  which 
has  been  explored,  settled,  and  organ- 
ised for  him.  To  the  discovery  and 
regulation  of  this  world  every  race  has 
worked  with  more  or  less  definiteness 
of  aim,  and  the  total  result  of  the  in- 
calculable labours  and  sufferings  of  men 
is  the  somewhat  intangible  but  very 
real  thing  we  call  civilisation. 

At  the  heart  of  civilisation,  and  deter- 
mining its  form  and  quality,  is  that 
group  of  vital  ideas  to  which  each  race 
has  contributed  according  to  its  inteili- 
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gence  and  power ;  the  measure  of  the 
greatness  of  a  race  being  determined  by 
the  value  of  its  contribution  to  this  or- 
ganised spiritual  life  of  the  world.  This 
body  of  ideas  is  the  highest  product  of 
the  life  of  men  under  historic  condi- 
tions ;  it  is  the  quintessence  of  whatever 
was  best  and  enduring  not  only  in  their 
thought,  but  in  their  feeling,  their  in- 
stinct, their  affections,  their  activities  ; 
and  the  degree  in  which  the  man  of  to- 
day is  able  to  appropriate  this  rich  re- 
sult of  the  deepest  life  of  the  past  is  the 
measure  of  his  culture.  One  may  be 
well  trained  and  carefully  disciplined, 
and  yet  have  no  share  in  this  organised 
life  of  the  race  ;  but  no  one  can  possess 
real  culture  who  has  not,  according  to 
his  ability,  entered  into  it  by  making  it 
a  part  of  himself.  It  is  by  contact  with 
these  great  ideas  that  the  individual 
mind  puts  itself  in  touch  with  the  uni- 
versal mind  and  indefinitely  expands 
and  enriches  itself. 

Culture  rests  on  ideas  rather  than  on 
knowledge  ;  its  distinctive  use  of  knowl- 
edge is  to  gain  material  for  ideas.  For 
this  reason  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  of 
more  importance  than  Thucydides  and 
Curtius.  For  Homer  was  not  only  in  a 
very  important  sense  the  historian  of 
his  race  ;  he  was,  above  all,  the  exposi- 
tor of  its  ideas.  There  is,  involved  in 
the  very  structure  of  the  Greek  epics, 


the  fundamental  conception  of  life  as 
the  Greeks  looked  at  it  ;  their  view  of 
reverence,  worship,  law,  obligation, 
subordination,  personality.  No  one 
can  be  said  to  have  read  these  poems 
in  any  real  sense  until  he  has  made 
these  ideas  clear  to  himself  ;  and  these 
ideas  carry  with  them  a  definite  enlarge- 
ment of  thought.  When  a  man  has  got- 
ten a  clear  view  of  the  ideas  about  life 
held  by  a  great  race,  he  has  gone  a 
long  way  towards  self-education  ;  so 
rich  and  illuminative  are  these  central 
conceptions  around  which  the  life  of 
each  race  has  been  organised.  To  mul- 
tiply these  ideas  by  broad  contact  with 
the  books  of  life  is  to  expand  one's 
thought  so  as  to  compass  the  essential 
thought  of  the  entire  race.  And  this  is 
precisely  what  the  man  of  broad  culture 
accomplishes  ;  he  emancipates  himself 
from  whatever  is  local,  provincial,  and 
temporal  by  gaining  the  powder  of  tak- 
ing the  race  point  of  view.  He  is  liber- 
ated by  ideas,  not  only  from  his  own 
ignorance  and  the  limitations  of  his  own 
nature,  but  from  the  partial  knowledge 
and  the  prejudices  of  his  time  ;  and 
liberation  by  ideas,  and  expansion 
through  ideas,  constitute  one  of  the 
great  services  of  the  books  of  life  to 
those  who  read  them  with  an  open  mind. 

Hamilton  JT.  Mabie 
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Ian  Maclaren. 


As  The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne  is 
about  to  come  out  in  England  and 
America,  I  thought  it  might  be  appro- 
priate this  month  to  send  you  a  letter 
on  Ian  Maclaren.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes  it  is  a  continuation  of  its  pred- 
ecessor, and  the  two  put  together  give 
the  annals  of  a  Perthshire  parish  called 
by  the  author  Drumtochty.  Indeed,  he 
once  thought  of  giving  this  name  to  the 
whole  work.  There  are  some  remark- 
able circumstances  connected  with  this 
book.  A  year  ago  the  author  had  prac- 
tically written  nothing.  Although  he 
had  attained  the  comparatively  mature 
age  of  forty-five,  and  had  been  long  a 


leading  clergyman  in  Liverpool,  he  was 
quite  unknown  to  the  public  as  an  au- 
thor, and  yet  in  one  short  year  the  sales 
of  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  have  ex- 
ceeded in  England  and  America  100,000 
copies,  and  are  still  as  rapid  as  ever. 
Thirty  thousand  copies  were  to  be  print- 
ed of  the  first  English  edition  of  The  Days 
of  Auld  Lang  Syne^  and  at  the  time  I  am 
writing,  it  seems  as  if  they  would  all  be 
exhausted  in  advance  of  publication.  A 
fortnight  before  the  book  was  published 
five  thousand  copies  had  been  ordered 
in  Edinburgh  alone.  Ian  Maclaren's 
popularity  is  not  merely  Scotch  ;  all 
over  the  coutvlfY  V\^  \^  \n\^€V^  \^^^^  "^vA^ 
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in    America   his   name   is   a   household 
word. 

Through  his  kindness  I  am  able  to 
give  the  full  particulars  of  his  history, 
which  are  mostly  fresh,  and   which  may 
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FAC-SIMILE   OF   IAN    MACLAREN's   AUTOGRAPH. 


be  taken  as  accurate.  Mr.  Watson  (for 
it  is  a  very  open  secret  that  Ian  Maclaren 
is  the  Rev.  John  Watson,  M.A.,  of  Sef- 
ton  Park  Presbyterian  Church,  Liver- 
pool) is  a  pure  Scot,  although  he  was 
born  in  Manningtree,  Essex,  where  his 
father,  who  was  engaged  in  the  Excise, 
and  reached  a  very  high  position  in 
that  service,  was  stationed  at  the  time. 
Very  shortly  after  his  birth  the  family 
removed  to  London,  of  which  Ian  Mac- 
laren has  a  distinct  recollection.  The 
formative  years  of  his  childhood  were 
spent,  however,  first  at  Perth  and  then 
at  Stirling.  He  was  an  only  child,  and 
his  father  and  mother  were  both  of  them 
remarkable  personalities  —  the  father 
strongly  religious,  profoundly  interest- 
ed in  religion,  and  a  devoted  elder  of 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Ian  Mac- 
laren's  mother,  to  whose  memory  his 
last  book  is  dedicated,  was  in  some  re- 


spects different  from  her  husband.     She 
was  Highland,  and  understood  Gaelic, 
though  she  could  not  speak  it.     It  was, 
she  used  to  say,  the  best  language  for 
love  and  for  anger.     Though  also  firm 
in  her  religious  convictions, 
she  was  not  like  her  husband^ 
an   Evangelical,    but   leaned 
rather  to  the  highest  type  of 
Moderatism,  as  it  is  called  in 
Scotland.    The  name  in  Eng- 
land would  perhaps  be  Broad 
Church.     She  was  a  woman 
of  strong  convictions    and 
equally   strong   aversions. 
Her  kindness  was  unbound- 
ed.   She  knew  no  distinction 
of  class   in  her   friendships, 
and  was  accustomed  especial- 
ly  to  visit  those  who  were 
in  trouble.    Of  the  gratitude 
and  affection  felt  for  her  there 
was   very   remarkable    testi- 
mony  when    she   died.      In 
death  she  was  what  she  had 
been  in  life,  absolutely  cour- 
ageous, unselfish,  and  truth- 
ful.    When  her  minister.  Dr. 
Beith,  of  Stirling,  asked  her 
whether  she  was  firm  in  the 
faith,  she  replied  that  she  be- 
lieved that  Jesus  Christ  was 
the  Son  of  God  and  the  Sav- 
iour of  the  world,  and  that  if 
she  had  not  believed  it  long 
before,  she  would  think  it  a 
mean  thing  to  begin  believ- 
ing it  now. 
Young  Watson   was  accustomed  for 
many  years  to  spend  the  summers  with 
his  uncles,  who  were  farmers  in  a  large 
way,  first  about  Blairgowrie,  then  about 
Meigle.     They  belonged  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  Scotland,  so  that  his 
sympathies  were  well  divided  between 
the  two  great  Presbyterian  Churches  of 
that  country.     In  due  time  he  went  to 
Edinburgh    University,    and    although 
diligent  and  studious,  was  not  specially 
impressed  by  any  of  the  professors  with 
the  single  exception  of  Dr.  Masson,  who 
has  just  retired  from  the  Chair  of  Eng- 
lish Literature.     He  liked  classics,  and 
was  attracted  by  Sellar,  the  Professor  of 
Latin.     In  philosophical  studies  he  was 
also  interested,  and  was  secretary  and 
afterwards  president  of  the  Philosophi- 
cal Society  connected  with  the  Universi- 
ty.   When  he  had  completed  his  studies, 
he  decided  to  be  a  minister  of  the  Free 
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Church.  This  was  the  strong  wish  of 
his  father,  and  he  was  willing,  although 
he  never  felt  the  call  to  the  ministry  as 
some  say  they  have  felt  it  whose  useful- 
ness has  certainly  not  been  greater  than 
his.  He  passed  through  the  curriculum 
of  the  New  College,  Edinburgh,  but  the 
only  teacher  who  left  any  impression  on 
his  mind  was  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson,  the 
famous  Professor  of  Hebrew.  He  was, 
however,  greatly  moulded  by  the  friend- 
ships he  formed  there  for  such  men  as 
Dr.  James  Stalker,  Professor  Henry 
Drummond,  Dr.  George  Adam  Smith, 
and  the  Rev.  D.  M.  Ross,  of  Dundee, 
who  were  all  of  them  students  at  the 
time.  These  friends  formed  a  society, 
**  The  Gaiety  Club,"  which  still  meets 
periodically,  and  to  the  intercourse  car- 
ried on  there  and  elsewhere  all  of  them 
express  a  continual  debt.  Mr.  Watson 
says  that  the  first  writer  who  left  any 
Impression  on  his  mind  was  Scott,  whom 
he  read  very  eagerly.  He  studied  the 
Waverley  Novels,  with  their  prefaces, 
introductions,  and  notes,  and  became 
saturated  with  Scott's  spirit.  Another 
stage  of  his  development  was  marked 
by  the  name  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  and 
still  another  by  that  of  Matthew  Arnold. 
Four  authors  he  singles  out  as  his  mas- 
jfers — Scott,  ^arly^le,  Matthew  Arnold,) 
Cind  Sfifiley,  the  author  ol  Ecce  Homo, 
During  his  stay  in  Edinburgh  Mr. 
Watson  attended  the  ministry  of  Dr. 
Horatius  Bonar,  the  well-known  hymn- 
writer  ;  a  friend  of  Dr.  Bonar's,  the 
Rev.  John  Milne,  had  been  his  minister 
in  Free  St.  Leonard's,  Perth  ;  and  in 
Stirling  he  had  heard  the  sermons  of 
Dr.  Beith,  whom  he  describes  as  a  great 
Highland  orator.  Though  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  strict  conservatism  of 
the  Bonar  school,  he  was  attracted  by 
their  ministry.  The  mystical  element 
in  their  preaching  proved  especially  con- 
genial. He  served  as  assistant  for  a 
short  time  to  Dr.  J.  H.  Wilson,  of  the 
Barclay  Church  in  Edinburgh,  and  then 
became  minister  of  the  Free  Church  in 
Logiealmond,  in  Perthshire,  now  so  well 
known  as  Drumtochty.  There  his  uncle 
had  been  minister  before  the  Disruption 
of  1843.  The  congregation  was  very 
small,  but  the  work  was  pleasant,  and 
the  young  minister  made  a  close  study 
of  his  people.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
while  at  Logiealmond  he  had  literary 
plans  very  much  in  the  line  of  those 
which   were   carried   out   twenty   years 


later.  He  had,  in  fact,  conceived  a  book 
which  would  have  been  very  much  on 
the  lines  of  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush^ 
but  self-distrust  prevented  him  from 
going  on.  Doubtless  neither  he  nor  the 
world  has  suffered  from  this  delay.  A 
brilliant  popular  preacher,  he  naturally 
soon  received  invitations  to  leave  his 
quiet  parish,  and  he  ultimately  accepted 
one  from  St.  Matthew's  in  Glasgow  to 
be  colleague  to  Dr.  Samuel  Miller.  Dr. 
Miller  was  a  man  of  the  old  school,  and 
very  pronounced  in  his  views  ;  but  his 
relations  w^ith  his  colleague  were  most 
harmonious,  and  he  once  said  that  he 
had  never  heard  Watson  say  anything 
to  which  he  could  not  say  amen.  But 
Mr.  Watson  found  his  true  sphere  when, 
three  years  later,  he  became  minister  of 
a  new  Presbyterian  church  built  in  Sef- 
ton  Park,  Liverpool.  The  building  was 
a  very  handsome  one,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  gradually  rising.  The 
young  minister  was  now  able  to  draw 
round  him  people  of  his  own  type,  and 
he  thinks  he  began  to  find  himself 
shortly  after  he  settled  in  Liverpool. 
Now  the  fine  church  is  constantly  crowd- 
ed by  one  of  the  largest  and  most  influ- 
ential congregations  in  Liverpool,  and 
there  cannot  be  much  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  among  English  preachers  of  the 
younger  generation  Mr.  Watson  holds  a 
foremost,  if  not  the  first  place.  Al- 
though he  writes  his  sermons,  he  does 
not  read  them,  and  he  is  a  speaker  of 
extraordinary  force  and  clearness. 
Touches  of  pathos  are  not  infrequent  in 
his  sermons,  but,  as  a  rule,  he  avoids 
humour.  He  has  a  strong  sense  of  rev- 
erence, and  the  service  in  Sefton  Park 
Church,  which  has  been  carefully  ar- 
ranged by  himself,  satisfies  every  re- 
quirement alike  of  culture  and  devotion. 
Mr.  Watson  went  on  happily  and 
busily  in  this  service  for  seventeen  years, 
making  for  himself  a  great  reputation 
in  Liverpool,  where  he  was,  and  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  influential  minister,  but 
not  much  known  outside  save  in  Pres- 
byterian circles.  It  is  not  two  years 
since,  on  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  he 
commenced  writing  the  sketches  which 
have  given  him  a  world-wide  fame.  His 
devotion,  however,  is  still  given  to  the 
pulpit,  and  his  literary  work  he  looks 
upon  as  quite  secondary.  Besides  the 
Bonnie  Brier  Bush  and  The  Days  of  Auld 
Lang  Syne  he  has  printed  a  number  of 
religious  articles^  which  viWV  w\\\tv\^\.0^'^ 
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be  collected  ;  and  his  first  long  novel  is 
to  be  published  during  1896  in  the 
Woman  at  Home  in  England,  and  con- 
jointly in  The  Bookman  and  the  Outlook 
in  America,  under  the  title  Kate  Car- 
negie, The  first  instalment  appears  in 
January. 

Mr.  Watson  is  a  most  energetic  work- 
er ;  he  never  loiters,  he  never  trifles,  but 
has  always  everything  in  strict  order. 
The  books  in  his  beautifully  furnished 
study  are  mostly  of  a  technical  kind. 
There  are  many  works  of  philosophy  and 
theology  ;  evidently  ethics  is  a  favourite 


subject.  Of  fiction  and  light  literature 
generally  there  is  very  little,  but  one 
notices  a  fine  set  of  Thackeray.  There 
are  many  of  the  best  books  on  art,  a 
subject  in  which  Mr.  Watson  is  deeply 
interested.  In  reply  to  urgent  invita- 
tions from  America,  Mr.  Watson  has  ar- 
ranged to  visit  that  country  in  the  au- 
tumn of  next  year.  His  business  ar- 
rangements will  be  managed  by  Major 
Pond. 

W.  Robertson  NicoH, 
London,  October  24,  1895. 


PARIS    LETTER 


**  I  do  not  know  who  was  the  writer 
of  the  alarming  articles  about  my 
health,**  writes  Alphonse  Daudet  to  me 
in  answer  to  a  letter  I  sent  to  Cham- 
prosay.  **  They  resemble  that  interview 
which  was  printed  on  my  return  from 
England,  in  which  I  was  made  to  com- 
ment on  the  want  of  beauty  amongst 
Englishwomen.  I  am,"  he  continues, 
*'  in  no  worse  health  than  usually.  Pain 
.  .  .  but  life  and  power  to  work."  It 
had  been  reported  that  he  was  too  ill  to 
be  moved  from  Champrosay.  In  his 
letter  he  informs  me  that  his  family  and 
himself  are  returning  to  Paris  in  a  week. 
Daudet  always  delays  his  return  as 
much  as  possible,  because  he  is  so  much 
happier  in  the  country.  Madame  Dau- 
det, on  the  other  hand,  vraie  Parisientie 
as  she  is,  is  never  really  happy  away 
from  Paris.  It  is  a  pity  that  these 
alarming  reports  are  periodically  spread 
about  Alphonse  Daudet's  health,  caus- 
ing, as  they  do,  anxiety  to  his  numerous 
friends  the  world  over.  It  is  all  the 
more  a  pity  because  these  reports  are 
prompted  by  malevolence  at  their  orig- 
inal source.  Actual  injury  is  done  to 
M.  Daudet  by  them  ;  for  people  natu- 
rally do  not  care  to  buy  books  which 
are  represented  as  having  been  written 
on  a  bed  of  sickness.  Daudet  has  com- 
plained to  me  bitterly  of  these  manoeu- 
vres. At  the  time  when  La  Petite  Paroisse 
was  published,  he  had  been  so  sedu- 
lously represented  as  being  in  the  last 
stages  of  physical  and  mental  prostration 
that  at  Rrst  very  lew  persons  bought  his 


new  book.     **  I  was  quite  prepared  for 
a  complete  failure,"  he  told  me. 

Mr.  Albert  Savine  writes,  apropos  of 
a  note  of  mine  in  last  month's  Bookman, 
to  say  that  the  Nouveiies  ItcUiennes  of 
Stendhal,  which  he  is  about  to  publish, 
is  not  a  new  edition  of  certain  of  Sten- 
dhal's twuveiiesy  but  a  collection  of  un- 
published stories  by  that  great  writer. 
I  did  not  know,  until  I  received  Mr. 
Savine's  letter,  that  there  remained  a 
single  line  of  Stendhal's  writings  un- 
printed.  All  the  more  interest  will  at- 
tach to  this  volume. 

The  most  absurd  stories  have  been 
circulated  as  to  the  amounts  offered  to 
M.  Henri  Rochefort  for  his  memoirs  by 
the  American  publishers,  and  I  see  that 
one  of  these  stories  has  got  over  to  Lon- 
don, and  that  one  of  the  papers  there 
gravely  prints  the  statement  that  M. 
Henri  Rochefort  has  received  an  offer 
of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling for  the  American  rights  of  his  mem- 
oirs, which  are  now  appearing  in  Le 
Jour.  There  is,  of  course,  not  a  word 
of  truth  in  this,  though  very  possibly 
some  American  publisher  may  have 
boasted  of  having  made  such  an  offer, 
absurd  as  the .  statement  is  on  the  face 
of  it.  Rochefort's  memoirs  are  being 
pirated  day  by  day,  ^2S^  feuilleton  being 
hastily  translated  and  mailed  to  the 
States.  This  is  what  used  to  be  done 
with  femile  Zola's  books,  when  appear- 
ing in  feuilleton^  before  M.  Zola  took 
steps  to  protect  his  foreign  rights. 
There  was  a  regular  factory  of  pirated 
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goods  for  export  to  America  in  those 
days  in  Paris  ;  a  factory  presided  over, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  by  an  Englishman. 
This  scoundrel  used  to  hire  English  gov- 
ernesses out  of  work  in  Paris  to  do  the 
translations,  and  used  to  pay  the  wretch- 
ed girls  two  francs  a  day  for  twelve 
hours'  work.  He  insisted  on  having  all 
Zola's  realistic  expressions  translated 
into  equally  realistic  English  words. 
One  of  his  slaves  came  crying  to  me  to 
complain  of  her  treatment,  and  I  wrote 
to  Mr.  Stead  about  it.  A  sharp  note  in 
the  Pali  Mail  Gazette  gave  a  useful  hint 
to  the  pirate  and  sweater. 

Rochefort's  memoirs  ought  to  be  in- 
teresting from  about  four  years  before 
the  war,  when  he  began  publishing  his 
famous  Lanterne^  which  did  more  to 
overthrow  the  Third  Empire  than  even 
Sedan.  His  boyhood  and  early  man- 
hood were  humdrum  enough.  Daudet 
met  him  when  he  was  about  twenty-five, 
and  found  him  a  quiet,  unpretending, 
modest  young  man,  who,  at  that  time, 
filled  an  obscure  post  in  the  offices  of 
the  Municipal  Council,  whence  he  used 
to  send  out  on  municipal  paper  contri- 
butions to  various  Parisian  papers, 
which  for  the  most  part  were  promptly 
rejected.  His  experiences  in  the  Com- 
mune and  as  a  political  prisoner  are  al- 
ready well  known,  and  one  will  be  curi- 
ous to  hear  what  new  things  he  may 
have  to  say  about  them.  I  hope  that  he 
may  be  frank  and  full  about  his  rela- 
tions with  poor  General  Boulanger,  and 
let  us  know  exactly  to  what  extent  he 
influenced  that  unhappy  man's  action. 
His  comments  on  England  and  life  in 
England  are  sure  to  be  not  only  inter- 
esting, but  flattering  to  our  amour  propre^ 
as  during  his  exile  in  London  he  grew 
to  like  us  and  to  admire  our  institu- 
tions. Everybody  is  reading  Le  Jour, 
Of  this  paper,  under  Laurent's  editor- 
ship, there  used  to  be  printed  about  five 
hundred  copies,  of  which  perhaps  two 
hundred  were  sold.  I  hear  that  the  cir- 
culation is  at  present  above  200,000 
copies.  Rochefort  is  very  popular  with 
many  classes  in  Paris,  though  certain 
Socialist  groups  detest  him  ;  and  I  can 
well  understand  his  popularity.  He  is 
not  only  a  brilliant  writer  and  a  humour- 
ist with  whom  few  can  be  compared, 
but  a  thoroughly  honest  and  most  good- 
hearted  man.  Of  his  kindness  of  heart 
I  can  eive  two  examples.  Whilst  he 
was  living  in  London  he  heard  one  day 


that  a  man  who  had  been  hanged  in 
Newgate  some  days  previously  for  a 
murder  which  had  excited  Rochefort's 
interest,  had  left  a  little  daughter  en- 
tirely unprovided  for  and  destitute. 
Rochefort  had  the  child  brought  to  him, 
and  adopted  her.  Again,  whilst  he  was 
living  in  London,  his  scullery-maid — an 
English  girl — got  herself  into  *'  trouble" 
and  being  unable  to  conceal  her  con- 
dition any  longer,  went  to  see  the  **  mas- 
ter" and  confessed,  expecting  to  be 
bundled  out  of  the  house.  Rochefort 
spoke  to  her  very  kindly,  and  enquired 
the  name  of  the  man.  The  girl  told 
him  it  was  his  coachman.  Rochefort  at 
once  sent  for  him,  pointed  out  to  him 
what  his  duty  was,  and  promised  that 
if  he  would  marry  the  girl  he  would 
provide  her  with  a  trousseau  and  a  small 
dowry,  and  would  keep  both  in  his  ser- 
vice. The  man  consented,  and  there  is 
one  betrayed  woman  the  less  in  Lon- 
don. The  fact  is  that  Rochefort  is  a 
gentleman,  and,  though  he  scoffs  at  all 
class  distinctions,  is  in  himself  and  in 
his  character  the  exemplification  of  the 
old  boast  of  the  classes  :  noblesse  oblige, 
I  have  known  him  for  the  last  eleven 
years,  and  never  once  had  any  reason  to 
alter  my  very  high  opinion  of  his  char- 
acter. But  what  I  chiefly  admire  in 
him  is  his  talent.  Each  day  he  has 
something  fresh  and  striking  to  say  in 
his  daily  article  in  L' Intransigeant  which 
most  of  us  would  as  soon  m^ss  as  the 
first  cigarette  after  d/Jeuner,  These  arti- 
cles are  written  with  extraordinary 
rapidity.  I  once  called  upon  Rochefort 
at  the  Intransigeant  office,  and  found 
him  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  just  preparing 
to  write  his  daily  leader.  "  One  min- 
ute," he  said,  sitting  down  to  his  table, 
''un  moment  et  je  suis  h  vous.*'  He  then 
sat  down  and  began  writing  with  great 
speed.  He  was  certainly  more  than  a 
minute,  but  whatever  the  space  of  time 
was,  it  was  very  short.  He  had  written 
his  ciironique  as  I  sat  there.  A  curious 
circumstance  about  Rochefort's  articles, 
which  are  always  preceded  by  remark- 
ably witty  titles,  is  that  he  never  decides 
on  his  title  until  the  article  is  written. 
I  have  seen  many  of  his  pieces  of  copy. 
At  the  end  of  each  article  one  sees  the 
words  :  Head  this — (whatever  the  title 
may  be). 

A  society  of  authors  who  have  syndi- 
cated for  the  purpose  of  printing  and 
publishing  their  own  wotk.%  Vva.^  \^c.^N\>\>i 
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been  formed  in  Paris,  under  the  desig- 
nation of  **  Soci6t6  Libre  d'fidition  Des 
Gens  de  Lettres."  Its  offices  are  at  ii 
Rue  d'Ulm,  and  the  secretary-general's 
name  is  Henri  Rainaldy,  who  very  will- 
ingly sends  all  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  expectations  of  the  Society. 
Its  fundamental  principle  is  **  Les  Au- 
teurs  6ditant  eux-memes  leurs  oeuvres 
sous  le  regime  de  la  Mutuality"  Amongst 
distinguished  authors  on  the  Comit6  de 
Patronage  are  Alexander  Dumas,  St6- 
phane  Mallarm6,  Jules  Barbier,  Henry 
Becque,  and  Henry  Bauer.  The  Society 
has  already  got  to  work,  and  has  just 
published  at  its  expense  two  books  writ- 
ten by  members  and  approved  of  by  the 
readers  to  the  society  :  La  Grande  *Nuit^ 
by  Henry  I'Huissier,  and  Quand ie  Tour 
est  Jou/y  by  Michel  Jic6.  Both  these 
books  are  published  at  3  francs  50  c. 
although  it  is  the  intention  of  the  So- 
ciety eventually  to  force  down  the  price 
of  the  French  novel  from  3  francs  50 
c.  to  2  francs.  I  shall  wait  to  see  the 
Society  more  fully  at  work,  and,  when 
it  has  come  out  of  the  very  fierce  battle 
which  it  will  have  to  fight  against  the 
various  monopolies  in  France,  I  will 
give  some  further  account  of  it  in  these 
pages.  Personally  speaking,  I  do  not 
think  that,  under  existing  circumstances, 
it  has  much  chance  of  success. 

**  Gyp,"  I  am  glad  to  say,  is  quite 
well  again,  after  a  very  serious  illness. 
The  fact  is  that  Madame  de  Martel 
greatly  overworks  herself.  It  takes  her 
more  labour  than  most  imagine  to  turn 
out,  polish  and  repolish,  the  light  but 
most  elegant  literature  which  is  associ- 
ated with  her  name. 

On  Thursday  last,  October  17  th, 
Henri  de  R6gnier,  the  poet,  married 
Marie  de  Her6dia,  the  daughter  of 
Heredia,  Parnassian  poet  and  Academi- 
cian. This  marriage  was  first  spoken 
of  about  eighteen  months  ago,  but  was 
persistently  denied  both  by  the  Her6dias 
and  by  de  R6gnier  himself  ;  so  recently, 


indeed,  that  only  two  months  ago  I  felt 
authorised  to  deny  the  report  in  The 
Bookman.  However,  it  is  now  a  fait 
accompli^  and  Marie  de  Heredia  is  now 
Marie  de  R6gnier.  The  marriage  was 
a  good  deal  talked  about  in  Paris,  both 
Regnier  and  the  Her6dias  being  ex- 
tremely popular  in  fashionable  as  well 
as  in  literary  society.  One  cannot  im- 
agine Her6dia  being  anything  else  than 
popular,  or  a  **  jollier"  man — jolly  is  the 
adjective  to  apply  to  him — it  would  be 
impossible  to  meet.  He  is  a  boisterous, 
exuberant  man,  and  when  he  is  in  a 
drawing-room  never  ceases  talking.  His 
conversation,  however,  is  so  entertaining 
that  one  is  glad  to  listen.  Albert  M6rat, 
in  his  triolets  on  the  contributors  to  Le 
Parnasse^  which  was  the  official  organ 
of  the  Parnassian  poets,  thus  spoke  of 
him  : 

**  Tout  tremble,  c'est  Her6dia, 
Her6dia  qu'  incendia 
Un  rayon  de  mil  huit  cent  trente  ! 
Tout  tremble,  c'est  Her6dia 
A  la  voix  farouche  et  vibrantc." 

He  has  written  poetry  for  thirty  years, 
but  with  such  infinite  care  that  his  en- 
tire production  is  limited  to  a  single  vol- 
ume, Les  Trophies  ;  on  the  strength  of 
which  he  was  elected  to  the  French 
Academy.  His  son-in-law,  Regnier, 
who  may  aptly  be  described  as  the  Lu- 
cien  de  Rubempr6  of  letters,  is  of  poets, 
as  of  hommes  du  monde  in  the  Paris  of 
to-day  the  most  elegant.  Amongst  his 
poetical  works  may  be  mentioned : 
Fldtes  d'Avrii  et  de  Septembre^  Po/mes  An- 
ciens  et  RomanesqueSy  Tel  qu*  en  Songe,  He 
is  a  very  precious  writer  of  prose.  Ma- 
dame de  R6gnier,  n/e  de  Her6dia,  has 
written,  under  a  pseudonym,  certain 
poems,  which,  published  in  the  Pezme 
des  Deux  Mondes  and  other  important 
reviews,  have  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
favourable  attention. 

Robert  H,  Sherard, 
123  Boulevard  Magenta,  Paris. 
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TWO  HISTORIES  OF  LITERATURE.* 

Here  we  have  indeed  a  rara  avis  in 
terris  nigroque  simiiiima  cycno  /  We  give 
the  quotation  in  full,  as  in  some  way  ex- 
pressive of  our  astonishment.  Dr.  Wells 
is  a  scientific  student  of  his  subject ;  he 
has  heard  Scherer  at  Berlin,  and  instead 
of  dabbling  here  and  there  promiscuous- 
ly, has  had  the  severely  scholarly  train- 
ing of  the  German  universities ;  yet  he  can 
put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  general 
reader,  and  feel  a  thoroughly  genuine 
sympathy  with  that  point  of  view.  He 
even  says  in  his  preface  that  **  most  cul- 
tured foreigners  will  never  be  German- 
ists,"  and  that  of  what  was  printed  in 
Germany  before  Lessing's  Literary  Let- 
ters •*  there  is  very  little  that  a  cultured 
foreigner,  not  a  specialist,  needs  or  cares 
to  know.** 

This  is  a  specialist  after  our  own 
heart,  with  all  the  accuracy  and  minute- 
ness of  learning  that  a  true  scholar 
should  have,  and  yet  broad  enough  and 
sympathetic  enough,  and  with  a  suffi- 
ciently practical  mind  not  only  to  real- 
ise the  needs  and  wishes  of  those  whose 
Fach  is  other  than  his  own,  but  actu- 
ally to  commend  them  and  heartily  to 
give  them  the  aid  and  comfort  of  his  own 
special  acquisitions.  If  Germany  turned 
out  more  men  such  as  Dr.  Wells,  Ameri- 
cans would  not  to-day  be  feeling  even 
unconsciously  a  reaction  against  the 
Teutonic  sway  of  the  last  twenty  years, 
and  casting  wistful  looks  at  the  ivied 
quadrangles  of  the  English  universities. 

All  this  is,  perhaps,  rather  personal, 
as  we  are  not  reviewing  Dr.  Wells  but 
his  book  ;  yet  it  is  from  the  book  that 
we  get  our  mental  impressions  of  Dr. 
Wells.  A  most  delightful  book  it  is, 
too,  and  a  very  timely  one.  Here  is  not 
the  pedant's  work,  clogged  with  lumps 
of  undigested  lore,  but  the  play  of  a 
bright,  assimilative  mind  that  knows  its 
subject  so  well  as  to  be  perfectly  at  home 
with  it.  Beginning  with  a  chapter  on 
the  origins.  Dr.  Wells  passes  on  with  a 
firm,  neat  touch  to  Klopstock,  Wieland, 
and  Herder,  then  to  Lessing,  and  then  to 

*  Modern  German  Literature.  By  Benjamin 
W.  Wells,  Ph.D.     Boston:  Roberts  Bros.   $1.50. 

Latin  Literature.  By  J.  W  Mackail.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.25. 


Goethe,  to  whom,  as  tne  central  star  in 
his  constellation,  he  gives  three  chap- 
ters, proceeding  next  to  Schiller,  to  Rich- 
ter  and  the  Romantic  School,  to  Heine, 
and  ending  with  a  rapid  sketch    in    34 
pages     of     the     imaginative    literature 
of   Germany   since    1850.     Everywhere 
the  author  selects  just  the  right  things 
to  say,  blending  the  biographic  with  the 
narrative  and  critical  elements,  and  se- 
lecting very  happily  the  most  charac- 
teristic bits   of   quotation   to   illustrate 
his  judgments,  to  instruct  the  reader, 
and  to  stimulate  a  healthy  literary  curi- 
osity.    The  chapter  on  Heine,  that  sar- 
donic smile  on  the  lips  of  the  Weltgeist, 
is  to  us  perhaps  the  best  in  the  whole 
book,  as  it  must  have   been    the   most 
difficult  to  write.     We  note  again  with 
the  same  old  admiring  envy  the  brilliant 
and  utterly  un-Teutonic  sparkles  of  wit 
that  one  never  tires  of  repeating  ;  the 
jests  on  England  and  the  English  ;  that 
epigram     on    a    German    winter ;    the 
cynical  but  amusing  vengeance  planned 
for  Madame  Wohl  ;  the  bursts  of  fun, 
and    phrases   of    beauty,   and    notes   of 
pathos,  that  to  the  last  sprang  into  life  at 
the   touch   of  this   strange    being,  even 
when   he   lay  tortured    with   pain,  half 
deaf    and     almost    wholly    blind,    and 
dreaming   weird    opium    dreams   as   he 
tossed  and  gasped  upon  his  mattress. 

We  may  not  dwell  any  longer  upon 
this  book,  but  we  can  most  unreservedly 
commend  it.  More  than  it  contains  of 
the  history  of  German  literature,  as  Dr. 
Wells  has  said,  the  man  of  general  cul- 
ture need  not  know  ;  but  less  than  it 
contains  he  will  hereafter  be  censurable 
for  not  knowing,  now  that  so  judicious 
and  genial  a  guide  Stands  ready  to  im- 
part it  to  him. 

Mr.  Mackairs  compact  survey  of 
Latin  literature  is  in  every  way  as  good 
reading  as  Dr.  Wells's  account  of  the 
modern  German,  and  it  is  written  from 
very  much  the  same  point  of  view  ;  but 
in  its  finish  and  elegance  it  is  far  supe- 
rior. In  fact,  these  two  books  might 
well  be  taken  as  affording  an  excellent 
means  of  comparing  the  culture  derived 
from  the  study  of  a  modern  language  and 
literature  with  that  which  is  imparted 
by  the  ancient  classics.  Mr.  Mackail  is 
just  as  sympathetic  and  as  s^w*b\ViV^  ■^'s* 
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Dr.  Wells,  but  his  writing  is  character- 
ised by  something  rarer  than  sympathy 
and  sense.  It  has  a  subtle  distinction 
about  it,  a  grace  and  elegance  that  fasci- 
nate and  refine.  The  author's  well- 
known  studies  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
have  given  him  a  deftness  of  touch  and  a 
certain  finish  that  one  cannot  praise  too 
highly.  The  whole  volume  is  written  as 
a  highly  cultivated  man  would  write  of  a 
subject  with  which  he  is  wholly  familiar, 
out  of  a  full  mind  and  with  an  artis- 
tic perception  of  just  what  is  neces- 
sary in  order  to  impart  to  the  reader 
something  of  his  own  intimate  and  dis- 
criminating knowledge.  Nothing  fur- 
ther removed  from  a  text-book  on  litera- 
ture could  well  be  imagined.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  style  of  an  encyclopaedia 
article  about  it.  He  does  not  enumerate 
lists  of  works,  bewilder  with  dates,  or 
repel  with  masses  of  facts  that  have 
long  been  trite  and  tiresome.  He  rather 
brings  to  one  the  very  spirit  of  the  great 
writers  of  whom  he  tells,  and  often  in  a 
few  sentences  makes  us  feel  just  what 
each  stands  for.  This  sense  of  pro- 
portion is  most  admirable,  and  he  never 
forgets  that  he  is  making  a  study  of  pure 
literature,  and  not  writing  a  bibliogra- 
phy ;  so  that  what  some  may  regard  as 
a  lack  of  perspective  is  rather  the  abso- 
lute proof  of  its  possession,  as  when  he 
gives  far  more  space  to  a  single  poem — 
the  unique  and  exquisite  Pervigilium 
Veneris — than  to  the  whole  twenty  books 
of  Aulus  Gellius. 

There  is  little  or  nothing  to  object  to 
in  his  judgments.  He  has  done  full  jus- 
tice to  Ennius,  and  perhaps  a  little  less 
than  justice  to  Plautus,  possibly  because 
the  coarseness  and  horseplay  of  Plautus 
at  his  worst  have  been  allowed  to  obscure 
the  power  and  dignity  of  Plautus  at  his 
best.  His  criticism  of  both  Catullus 
and  Lucretius  fs  exquisitely  done, 
though  we  personally  object  to  his  low 
estimate  of  the  A/vs — that  weird  and 
wonderful  bit  of  Orientalism.  In  speak- 
ing of  Petronius,  he  falls  into  no  such 
mistake  as  that  of  Professor  Tyrrell, 
which  we  pointed  out  some  time  ago  ; 
and  his  judgment  of  the  Horatian  Odes 
deserves  to  be  quoted  as  an  offset  to  the 
exaggerated  depreciation  of  the  brilliant 
Dublin  scholar  ;  yet  we  can  find  space 
for  only  the  concluding  sentences  : 

"  His  vivid  and  clearly-cut  descriptions  of  na- 
ture in  single  lines  and  phrases  stand  out  by  them- 
seJves  like  golden  tesserx  in  a  mosaic,  each  dis- 


tinct in  a  glittering  atmosphere,  ...  all  exquis- 
itely turned  and  all  with  the  same  effect  of  detach- 
ment which  makes  them  akin  to  sculpture  rather 
than  to  painting  or  to  music.  ...  *  Safe  in  his 
golden  mediocrity,'  to  use  the  words  of  his  own 
counsel  to  Licinius.  Horace  has  somehow  taken 
deep  hold  of  the  mind  and  even  of  the  imagina- 
tion of  mankind.  This  very  mediocrity,  so  fine, 
so  chastened,  so  certain,  is  in  truth  as  inimitable 
as  any  other  great  artistic  quality  ;  we  must  fall 
back  on  the  word  genius,  and  remember  that 
genius  does  not  confine  itself  within  the  borders 
of  any  theory,  but  works  its  own  will." 

There  is  much  more  that  we  should  like 
to  quote — from  his  criticism  of  the  dra- 
matic work  of  Ennius,  with  an  unerring 
selection  of  all  that  is  most  character- 
istic and  beautiful,  and  his  praise  of  Lu- 
cretius for  that  great  passage  on  the 
mortality  of  the  soul — **  which  Vergil 
himself  never  equalled,  and  which  in  its 
lofty  passion,  its  piercing  tenderness, 
and  the  stately  roll  of  its  cadences  is  per- 
haps unmatched  in  human  speech,'* — 
down  to  what  is  sai'il  of  the  picturesque 
Mosella  of  Ausonius,  whom  Mr.  Mackaii 
cleverly  calls  *'  not  merely  the  last  of  the 
Latin,  but  the  first  of  the  French  poets.*' 

Altogether  one  does  not  often  find  in 
a  single  season  two  books  on  foreign 
literature  that  are  in  their  way  so  lumi- 
nous, so  instructive,  and  so  satisfactory. 

H.  T.  P. 


MARION   CRAWFORD'S   NEW   NOVEL.* 

A  less  experienced  or  a  less  able 
writer  than  Mr.  Crawford  would  wisely 
hesitate  before  attempting  so  intricate  a 
plan  of  construction  as  has  been  suc- 
cessfully worked  out  in  Casa  Braccio^ 
which  is  quite  unlike  the  Saracinesca 
books,  in  that  the  story  of  successive 
generations  is  included  under  the  one 
title  ;  and  also,  in  that  the  heroine  of 
the  first  part  dies  before  the  new  char- 
acters are  introduced.  Thus  the  neces- 
sity of  preserving  artistic  proportions 
and  of  sustaining  the  reader's  interest 
presents  difficulties  which  only  a  master 
of  his  art  could  venture  to  face.  The 
fact  that  Marion  Crawford  has  proved 
equal  to  the  task  he  set  himself  helps  to 
place  this  story  of  Roman  life  above  its 
predecessors. 

Casa  Braccio  claims  to  be  the  story  of 
*'  inevitable  logical  consequences'*  fol- 
lowing upon  the  act  of  a  young  nun  in 

*  Casa    Braccio.     By    F.    Marioo   Crawford. 
New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    $2.00. 
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leaving  her  convent  to  marry  the  man 
she  loved.  Her  deed  is  subsequently 
referred  to  as  a  **  deadly  sin'*  and  as 
"*  sacrilege."  The  reader  will  suspect 
that  this  point  of  view  is  assumed  for 
obvious  artistic  reasons,  and  may  be  in- 
terested in  the  report  that  the  first  part 
of  Casa  Braccio  is  founded  upon  fact, 
save  that  the  real  nun  was  not  pursued 
by  the  **  inevitable,  logical  conse- 
quences** of  her  **  deadly  sin.'*  Wheth- 
er this  report  be  true  or  not,  however, 
life  dares  to  be  as  tragic  and  fate  as  re- 
lentless as  in  Casa  Braccio^  and  those 
who  least  appreciate  this  fact  will  most 
freely  criticise  these  features  of  the 
story. 

The  two  parts  of  Casa  Braccio  are  sepa- 
rated by  a  lapse  of  seventeen  years,  dur- 
ing which  the  first  heroine,  Maria  Ad- 
dolorata,  dies  ;  and  her  daughter,  the 
second  heroine,  grows  into  womanhood. 
The  early  part  of  the  story  is  kept  some- 
what subservient  to  its  sequel,  and  its 
crisis  is  less  accentuated  than  that  which 
follows.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole 
story  Mr.  Crawford's  consummate  con- 
structive skill  shows  at  its  best.  The 
death  of  Maria  Addolorata  and  the 
grief  of  her  husband  are  sunk  into  the 
silence  of  the  intermission,  that  the 
death  of  Gloria  and  the  sorrow  of  Griggs 
may  stand  out  the  more  strongly.  The 
heart  affairs  of  Reanda  are  painted  in 
subdued  tones,  that  the  intensity  of 
Griggs's  passion  may  be  more  vividly 
realised.  And,  despite  the  following 
of  tragedy  after  tragedy,  the  reader 
knows  well  when  he  reaches  the  su- 
preme point.  What  writer  has  con- 
ceived a  more  masterly  revenge  or  a 
more  overwhelming  sorrow  than  is  de- 
picted in  the  scene  where  Paul  Griggs* s 
love  for  the  dead  Gloria  is  slain  by  re- 
ceiving, through  the  dying  wish  of  her 
wronged  husband,  the  packet  of  let- 
ters ! 

Though  Casa  Braccio  may  not  be  more 
tragic  than  life  itself,  it  is  not  nearly  so 
humorous.  If  real  life  furnishes  early 
death,  suicide,  heartbreak,  and  mur- 
der, it  furnishes  also  some  amusement. 
But  there  is  nothing  to  laugh  at  in  Casa 
Braccio.  And  what  is  yet  more  strange, 
there  is  nothing  to  cry  about.  With  a 
masterly  capacity  for  creating  scenes 
full  of  inherent  pathos,  Mr.  Crawford 
does  not  touch  the  heart.  Oddly 
enough,  he  affects  the  reader  somewhat 
as  he  declares  his  own  characters  to  be 


affected  with  the  physical  symptoms  of 
grief.  Convinced  of  the  author's  pow- 
ers of  observation,  one  is  ready  to  be- 
lieve that  a  man  overtaken  by  sudden, 
heartbreaking  sorrow,  may  feel  as  did 
Paul  Griggs  when  he  received  the  let- 
ters Gloria  wrote  her  husband.  **  An 
icy  chill  smote  him  in  the  neck,  and  his 
strong  limbs  shook  to  his  feet.  Rigid, 
and  feeling  as  though  great  icy  hands 
were  drawing  him  up  by  the  neck  from 
the  ground,  Paul  Griggs  stood  up- 
right, stark  with  the  stress  of  rending 
soul  and  breaking  heart.**  And  the 
reader  may  experience  the  very  chill  of 
horror  described,  and  shudder  at  the 
awful  situation  of  the  unfortunate  man  ; 
but  who,  however  gentle,  will  shed  one 
tear  over  Paul  Griggs*s  broken  heart  ? 
And  before  this  scene,  when  the  Ro- 
man singers  come  to  sing  over  Gloria's 
lonely  grave,  and  Griggs  stands  beside 
them  in  his  strong,  silent  grief,  the 
reader  is  absorbed  in  the  beauty  and 
power  of  the  description  rather  than 
moved  by  the  inevitable  pathos  of  the 
scene. 

Mr.  Crawford's  diction  is  always 
felicitous,  and  his  capacity  for  obser- 
vation seems  to  be  unlimited  ;  besides 
which  he  has  the  dramatic  instinct,  and 
knows  how  to  tell  a  story  well.  But 
he  has  not  the  power,  subtle  and  escap- 
ing analysis,  which  some  lesser  writers 
possess  in  a  marked  degree — the  power 
of  taking  possession  of  his  reader,  and 
working  from  within,  so  to  speak,  thus 
making  one  experience  the  scenes  de- 
scribed rather  than  observe  them.  There 
is  a  hint  of  mechanical  construction  and 
of  theatrical  effect  in  parts  of  Casa  Brae- 
cio  which  are  incompatible  with  the 
simplicity  and  spontaneity  necessary  to 
command  the  human  heart ;  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  Mr.  Crawford's  knowledge  of 
human  nature  is  rather  the  result  of  ob- 
servation and  thought  than  of  intuition. 
The  knowledge  is,  nevertheless,  often 
startling  in  its  accuracy  ;  and  if  the  char- 
acters of  Casa  Braccio  are  not  destined 
to  follow  the  reader  when  he  lays  the 
book  aside,  it  is  not  because  they  are  care- 
lessly constructed.  Paul  Griggs  gives, 
perhaps,  a  stronger  impression  of  real 
individuality  than  do  the  other  person- 
ages of  the  story  ;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  find  that  the  mystery  concerning  his 
young  manhood,  which  so  stirs  our  curi- 
osity in  The  Ralstons^  is  so\n^^  vcv  Ca^a 
Braccio.     K%  evw^  ou^  Vcio>«'5»,  ^^^^^^ 
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is  said  to  be,  in  a  way,  a  delineation  of 
the  author  himself.  In  Francesca  Cam- 
podonico,  Mr.  Crawford  has  succeeded 
in  the  very  difficult  task  of  portraying 
an  altogether  noble  woman,  who  is  not 
a  mere  repository  of  the  feminine  vir- 
tues. This  triumph  he  also  achieved  in 
Corona  of  the  Saracinesca  stories, 
though  Corona  was  less  angelic  than 
Francesca,  and  therefore  easier  to  cre- 
ate. 

The  world  has,  indeed,  to  thank  Mr. 
Crawford  for  his  altogether  sane  and 
pure  conception  of  life  and  character, 
lie  is  unpolluted  by  modern  cynicism 
or  eroticism  ;  and  he  avows  his  belief 
in  good  women,  and  noble  faith  and 
high  purpose.  Yet  he  never  preaches, 
nor  even  moralises.  He  is  simply  too 
true  an  artist  and  too  keen  an  observer 
to  allow  the  fads  of  the  day  to  obscure 
his  vision  of  life. 

Virginia  Yeaman  Re?nnitz, 


THE  GURNEYS  OF  EARLHAM.* 

Mr.  Hare  has  had  to  go  over  a  good 
deal  of  familiar  ground  in  telling  of  a 
family  that  included,  in  one  generation, 
Elizabeth  Fry,  Samuel  and  Joseph  John 
Gurney,  and  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton. 
But,  regarded  merely  as  a  contribution 
to  the  history  of  English  religious  and 
philanthropic  life,  the  present  book  is 
not  superfluous,  seeing  that  its  chief 
aim  is  to  exhibit  the  wonderful  unity 
that  existed  between  the  different  mem- 
bers in  their  different  fields  of  energy, 
which  "  no  difference  of  mere  opinion 
could  dim  or  alter,  influenced  all  their 
thoughts,  and  stimulated  all  their  ac- 
tions ;"  and  the  way  '*  in  which — living 
and  working  for  others — they  were  of 
one  heart  and  of  one  soul,  neither  said 
any  of  them  that  aught  of  the  things 
which  he  possessed  was  his  own,  but 
they  had  all  things  in  common."  And 
Mr.  Hare's  search  among  the  family 
papers  has  thrown  fresh  light  on  some 
of  the  personal  characteristics  of  the 
better-known  philanthropists  among 
them,  if  the  record  of  their  labours  was 
complete  before. 

But  the  book  is  something  more  than 
a  chapter  in  the  history  of  philanthropy. 

*  The  Gurneys  of  Earlham.     By  Augustus  J. 
C.    Hare.     2  vols.      New  York :  Dodd,   Mead  & 
Co.      $6.00  net. 


It  is  a  gallery  of  strongly  individual 
portraits.  Their  prosperity,  the  intense 
feeling  of  responsibility  towards  the 
less  fortunate,  common  to  them  all,  and 
the  Quaker  tradition,  led  to  that  unity 
in  good  aims  of  which  Mr.  Hare  speaks 
in  the  passage  quoted  above  ;  but  one 
can  make  curious  surmises  about  the 
careers  of  some  of  them  had  one  or 
other  of  these  factors  been  absent.  With 
a  warning  that  it  is  the  religious  life 
and  public  benevolence  of  a  Quaker 
family  that  is  the  main  theme  of  the 
book,  it  is  legitimate  to  pick  out  for 
particular  notice  some  phases  of  their 
life  none  the  less  humanly  interesting 
that  they  were  not  reflected  in  the  work 
which  each  gave  to  the  world.  It  is 
not  every  day  one  lights  on  anything  so 
genuinely  amusing  as  the  journal  of 
Louisa  Gurney  when  she  was  eleven  or 
twelve  years  old.  Not  all  of  the  family 
were  Quakerly  inclined,  but,  in  spite  of 
the  moral  sentiments  she  capriciously 
indulged  in,  none  was  less  so  at  a  ten- 
der age  than  she  who  wrote  : 

"I  am  really  a  most  disagreeable,  common 
character,  and  the  reason  why  people  love  me  can 
only  be  from  habit.  .  .  ."  *' How  often  Sundays 
do  seem  to  come  !  After  breakfast  I  went  to 
Goat's  [the  meeting  house  in  Goat's  Lane,  Nor- 
wich], not  quite  so  disagreeable  as  usual.  It  is 
astonishing  how  we  can  put  up  with  people  and 
things.  ..."  "I  am  always  so  happy  to  escape 
from  the  claws  of  Goat's.  We  went  on  very 
nicely  in  our  lessons  ;  this  morning  has  really 
improved  me,  and  how  nice  it  is  to  feel  oneself 
improved.  ...  In  the  evening,  as  Eliza  and  I 
were  walking,  .Scarnell  came  home  and  told  us 
that  Windham  had  got  the  election.  I  cannot  say 
what  I  feel,  I  was  so  vexed — Eliza  and  I  cried. 
I  hated  all  the  aristocrats ;  I  felt  it  my  right  to 
hate  them.  I  was  fit  to  kill  them.  .  .  ."  **In 
the  afternoon  we  walked  about  instead  of  lessons 
— I  do  so  like  my  liberty.  I  think  it  most  silly  to 
bring  children  up  to  be  always  at  work.  I  am 
sure  I  should  be  better  and  happier  if  I  did 
not  learn  much ;  it  does  try  my  temper  so 
much.  ..."  **  I  hate  the  common  way  of  teaching 
children  ;  people  treat  them  as  if  they  were 
idiots,  and  never  let  them  judge  for  themselves." 
"  After  breakfast  I  picked  most  of  the  servants 
some  gooseberries,  and  Judd's  mother  a  whole 
basketful.  How  very  good  of  me  !  1  have  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  doing  things  to  please  others  ; 
it  is  one  of  my  best  qualities.  .  .  .  Another  of 
my  qualities  which  people  call  most  bad,  but 
which  I  think  rather  good,  is  that  I  cannot  bear 
strict  authority  over  me.  I  do  from  the  bottom  of 
my  heart  Aafe  the  preference  shown 'in  all  things 
to  my  elders,  merely  because  they  have  been  in 
the  world  a  little  longer.  I  do  love  equality  and 
democracy.  .  .  ."  •'  I  read  half  a  Quaker's  book 
through  with  my  father  before  Meeting.  I  am 
quite  sorry  to  see  him  fl^row  so  Quakerly.  I  had 
a  most  e/is  [disgusting]  Goat's.'^  •*  I  am  afraid 
\  sY\a\\  b^  a  tlirt  when  I  grow  up.     I  really  do 
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[  shall.  It  is  rather  odd  for  me  to  begin  to 
out  flirting  ;  to  be  sure,  I  am  not  a  flirt  yet, 
m  I  think  I  shall  be.  Flirtationing  arises 
ranity  and  too  great  love  of  admiration, 
ilarly  from  men.  ..."  *'  Last  night  the 
s  and  Kelts  were  here  ;  we  had  a  fiddle  ;  it 

have  been  more  delightful  with  a  pleasant 
but  I  enjoyed  it  thoroughly  ;  nothing  hardly 
:  disagreeable  with  a  dear,  darling,  elating 
*     **  I  shall  not  say  much  of  that  day,  and 

it  is  not  worth  saying  much  about.  It  was 
jpid,  unimproving,  and  Sundayish.  I  spent 
ours  at  Meeting.  I  never,  never  wish  to 
it  nasty  hole  again."  ''  Yesterday  was  a 
glittering  pleasure.  Such  days  are  glow- 
r  the  time,  then  they  vanish  like  a  shad- 
.  ."  "  Oh,  how  I  long  to  get  a  great  broom, 
ang  all  the  old  Quakers,  who  do  look  so 
hant  and  disagreeable."  '*  We  went  on 
:h  road  for  the  purpose  of  being  rude  to  the 

that  passed.  I  do  think  being  rude  is  most 
It  sometimes."  "  I  think  entirely  as  Kitty 
Bvritten  in  a  fit  of  remorse],  that  it  is  almost 
iible   to   pass   through    this  world  without 

a  strict  principle  over  your  mind  to  act  by. ' ' 

things  raise  my  soul  to  feel  devotion — na- 
id  music.  As  I  went  down  the  dance  yes- 
,  I  gave  up  my  soul  to  the  enchanting  Mal- 
I  thought  of  Heaven  and  of  Crod  " 

uninstructed  guess  at  the  future 
s  precocious  child  would  certainly 
I  wrong.     A  somewhat  more  vir- 

Marie  Bashkirtseff  would  be  our 
ption.  Yet  she  became  the  wife 
;  banker,  Samuel  Hoare,  a  devout 
chwoman,  and  deserved  such  eulo- 
as  these  :  from  Fowell  Buxton, 
I  came  as  near  perfection  as  any 
.n  being  I  ever  knew"  ;  from  Dr. 
ners,  **  One  of  the  finest  specimens 
minine  Christianity  I  ever  met." 
1  ask  for  the  fruits  of  her  mental 
ity  you  learn  she  was  the  author  of 
on  Nursery  Discipline^  and  Friendly 

on  the  Management  of  Children. 
tage  in  the  journey  from  her  lively 
I  to  her  disciplined  maturity  is  mark- 

the  letter  to  her  sister  Hannah, 
m  just  after  her  marriage,  in  which 
cknowledges  **  the  happiness  of  a 
.  with  my  dearest  Sam,"  but  adds, 
that,  as  in  all  other  things,  there 
elings  of  flatness  which  you  will 
lisunderstand"  ;  and  a  glimpse  of 
lelicate    nature    shrouded    in    the 

of  conventional  praise  bestowed 
good  woman  is  seen  in  her  sister 
Fry's  journal  after  Louisa's  death 
ler  very  susceptible  mind  was  so 
ly  sensible  of  the  trials  of  life,  that 
ord  saw  that  she  had  had  enough 
re  might  have  overwhelmed  her." 
gh  little  enough  is  told  of  her  life 
childhood,  Louisa  Gurney  is  the 
ating  figure  of  Mr.  Hare's  book. 


Had  she  been  less  prosperous,  she  might 
have  had  more  of  what  her  soul  desired, 
"  her  liberty.'*  But  of  the  other  broth- 
ers and  sisters  there  are  pictures,  too — 
of  Joseph  John,  who  so  vividly  impressed 
George  Borrow  and  furnished  one  of 
the  striking  scenes  in  Lavengro^  the  em- 
bodiment of  his  own  maxim,  "  Be  a 
whole  man  to  one  thing  at  a  time  ;"  of 
Betsy  (Elizabeth  Fry),  in  her  unregen- 
erate  days,  receiving  proposals  from 
officers  at  a  ball,  or  finding  consolation 
amid  the  dulncss  of  Meeting  in  her 
"  purple  boots  laced  with  scarlet  ;"  of 
Catherine,  the  mother  to  the  motherless 
family,  who  slipped  a  proposal  of  mar- 
riage into  her  pocket  unread  and  forgot 
all  about  it — very  luckily,  for  the  suitor 
changed  his  mind  ;  of  Priscilla,  the 
gentle  preacher,  with  her  sympathetic 
tolerance  of  those  that  differed  from 
her,  who  would  smilingly  own  the  in- 
struction she  had  got  from  "  the  biog- 
raphy of  the  irreligious."  Well,  in  com- 
pensation, if  the  irreligous  dip  into  this 
biography  of  pious  persons,  they  must 
perforce  adapt  Priscilla's  acknowledg- 
ment to  express  their  own  gratitude. 

Annie  MacdonelL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  THE  INTERPRETER.* 

Five  years  ago  a  certain  little  volume, 
softly  bound  in  blue,  came  stealing  into 
the  world  of  print,  as  noiselessly  and 
modestly  as  the  dew  falls  at  evening, 
and  yet  with  the  authority  of  the  sun- 
rise. It  was  like  the  sunrise  to  some  of 
us  in  its  revealing  power  ;  it  showed  us 
"  God  in  His  World,"  and  was  indeed 
"  an  Interpretation."  Frederick  Deni- 
son  Maurice  had  taught  us  to  reverence 
the  truth  by  virtue  of  which  each  Relig- 
ion exists  ;  George  Macdonald  had  told 
us  that  nothing  can  be  believed  except 
by  virtue  of  the  truth  that  is  in  it  ;  but 
this  Interpreter  took  us  from  room  to 
room  in  the  Temple  of  Religion,  and 
made  it  plain  to  us  that  each  was  but 
an  outer  court  to  the  Holy  of  Holies. 
He  showed  us  the  World  feeling  igno- 
rantly,  blindly  after  God,  everywhere 
lifting  holy  hands  of  prayer,  with  sacri- 
fice and  burnt  offering  ;  his  interpreta- 
tion met  the  needs  of  the  student  of 
Ethnology  and   Comparative  Religion, 

*  A  Study  oi  DeavYv.    B^  Wttvx^  VlWiVi  KAfctw, 
New  York  :  Harper  &Btos.    V.^^» 
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and  yet  was  so  simple  and  human  that 
the  Children  of  the  Kingdom  knew  its 
meaning  best  of  all. 

But  it  is  not  only  thinking,  praying 
man  who  feels  after  God,  if  haply  he 
may  find  him  ;  in  his  latest  volume, 
Mr.  Alden  shows  us  the  whole  Creation 
groaning  and  travailing  together,  weav- 
ing '*  the  living  garment  of  Deity." 

A  Study  of  Death  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  charnel-house  and  the  dissect- 
ing-room ;  Death  is  shown  us  as  *'  the 
vanishing  side"  of  Life  ;  the  book  is 
the  Pilgrim's  Progress  of  the  Evolution- 
ist, the  "  Imitatio  Christi"  of  modern 
physical  science.  Yet  life  is  manifested 
not  as  Evolution,  but  as  Involution  ;  it 
is  made  tangible  through  a  progressive 
hiding  away  ;  **  water  becomes  wine, 
and  wine  blood,"  Life  shining  more 
brightly  under  each  successive  veiling, 
until  the  re-veiling  of  the  Godhead  un- 
der the  human  form  becomes  God  mani- 
fest in  the  flesh. 

This  is  the  motif  of  the  book  ;  as  for 
its  scope,  "  it  goeth  forth  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  and  there  is  nothing  hid  from 
the  light  thereof."  After  an  introduc- 
tion marvellous  for  its  poetic  beauty,  it 
begins  with  an  analysis  of  the  primitive 
idea  of  Death  :  a  return  into  Life,  an 
absorption  into  the  greater  and  invisi- 
ble world,  surrounding  and  containing 
the  visible.  It  is,  perhaps,  by  virtue  of 
his  loving  comprehension  of  essential 
childhood  that  the  author  enters  so 
sympathetically  into  the  soul  of  primi- 
tive man,  and  interprets  for  us  his  nebu- 
lous imaginings  : 

"The  prominence  given  to  memory  and  tradi- 
tion in  the  early  education  of  a  race  is  not  for  the 
sake  of  stability,  but  is  rather  the  regard  of  a 
growing  tree  to  its  roots,  whither  its  juices  pe- 
rennially return ;  it  is  fidelity  to  the  ground  of 
quick  transformation.  This  backward  look  is 
evident  in  the  phrase  used  in  patriarchal  times, 
saying  of  a  man  when  he  died  that  he  was 
*  gathered  unto  his  fathers.'  Therefore  it  is  that 
among  primitive  peoples  we  find  no  allusion  to  a 
future  stale." 

This  conception  of  Death  as  the  re- 
flux of  the  life-wave  is  familiar  to  all 
ancient  mysticism  ;  Parabrahm,  or  Mat- 
ter, is  the  manifestation  of  Brahm,  or 
the  Life-principle,  and  has  its  Manvan- 
tara  and  its  Pralaya.  Likewise,  there- 
fore, is  the  universe  only  Maya,  or  Illu- 
sion. But  what  answer  shall  be  made 
for  this  revival  of  mysticism,  now  in  the 
end  of  the  ages,  unto  Dr.  Nordau,  who 
has  told  us  that  all  mysticism  is  degen- 


eration ?  There  is  but  one.  Mysticism 
has  two  quicksands,  either  of  which  is 
at  any  time  liable  to  engulf  the  rash 
adventurer  within  its  bounds  ;  it  may 
not  ignore  or  trifle  with  observed  phe- 
nomena ;  it  (fofs  matter,  even  to  Dante 
Rossetti,  whether  the  earth  revolves 
about  the  sun  or  the  sun  around  it 
Also  the  mystic  meaning  which  it  finds 
in  these  must  be,  bit  by  bit,  crystallised 
in  the  character  and  life  of  the  inter- 
preter. It  is  in  just  these  two  points 
that  the  mysticism  of  Scripture  differs 
from  that  of  the  Veda,  the  Koran,  or 
the  Jewish  Talmud  ;  it  is  just  here  that 
A  Study  of  Death  gives  us  the  most  en- 
tire content.  One  thinks  of  the  author 
under  the  figure  of  a  fairy  tale  which 
was  indeed  inspired,  as  to  that  charac- 
ter of  it,  by  the  thought  of  him — the 
**  Aged  Man,"  in  his  tower  chamber 
lined  with  mirrors,  wherein  was  reflect- 
ed all  that  had  ever  happened  or  was 
then  happening  in  the  world.  Weis- 
mann  at  his  embryology,  Fiske  with  his 
physio-psycho-sociology,  Karl  Marx 
and  the  Socialists — he  sees,  watches, 
and  interprets  them  all,  with  the  same 
smile  of  quiet  comprehension  ;  and  for 
the  growth  in  his  own  life,  the  **  Provi- 
dence that  shapes  our  ends,"  and  inter- 
prets our  interpretations,  took  care  of 
that.  He  has  given  us  in  the  **  Dedica- 
tion" a  deeper  interpretation,  to  which 
we  may  only  reverently  allude. 

But  from  the  interpretation  of  the 
material  world  he  passes  to  that  of  the 
Moral  Order,  the  righteousness  of  the 
Decalogue  ;  then,  under  the  title  of 
**  Death  Unmasqued,"  we  learn  how 
Life  was  manifested  as  the  "  Man  of 
Sorrows,"  and  further,  as  the  **  peculiar 
people,"  **as  dying,  and  behold  we 
live,"  and  afterwards  to  a  brief  and  rev- 
erent glance  at  **  the  thither  side  of 
Death."  One  extract  will  commend 
the  book  more  than  anything  we  have 
dared  to  say  of  it.  It  describes  the  de- 
cline of  physical  life  : 

"  The  urgency  of  physical  passion  b  spent  and 
the  intense  strain  of  effort  is  relaxed  ;  In  the 
golden  silence,  beneath  all  the  easy  gamilousness, 
contemplation  is  deepened,  undisturbed  by  pas- 
sionate interest.  The  last  juice  expressed  from 
the  vine  is  unutterably  rich.  Memory  seems 
weaker,  but  it  is  busy  at  the  old  font.  The  flame 
of  life  which  burned  only  green  in  the  springtime 
bursts  forth  into  many  brilliant  autumnal  colours, 
as  if  death  had  more  gaiety  than  birth.  Age 
seems  to  be  a  taking  on  anew  of  childhood,  but 
with  this  difference— that  the  reaction  awaits  some 
olYi^t  svVvt^tVtk^  ol  \SBft  withdrawn  life.     Instead  of 
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the  aversion  which  ends  in  seizure,  there  is  the 
lincjrering  clasp  of  cherished  things  about  to  be  re- 
leased— love  mingling  with  the  weariness,  so  that 
the  final  human  repentance  of  the  visible  world  is 
unlike  that  of  any  other  species  in  its  regretful 
backward  glance  of  farewell.  In  man  alone  does 
love  conquer  the  strong  animal  instinct  which  in- 
sists upon  solitude  and  utter  aversion  of  the  face 
in  death." 

Katharine  Pearson  IVoods. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  FEELING.* 
This  is  a  book  that  has  been  written 
with  great  care  and  conscientiousness. 
Mr.  Stanley  has  long  studied  the  prob- 
lems upon  which  he  here  discourses 
with  much  ability  and  some  originality. 
Few  students  of  feeling  have  shown  so 
much  patience  with  the  psychological 
analysis  of  it,  and  hence  the  present 
work  will  be  read  with  some  interest  on 
this  account,  though  the  study  of  it 
will  be  mingled  with  some  adverse  criti- 
cism. The  psychology  of  emotion  has 
long  been  a  neglected  subject,  and  it 
has  only  been  in  recent  years  that  any 
one  could  be  induced  to  give  consider- 
able attention  to  it ;  and  though  much 
that  is  said  upon  it  is  quite  barren  of 
interest  and  profit,  the  necessity  of  cul- 
tivating some  other  than  the  intellectual 
field,  and  the  place  of  emotion  in  relig- 
ion and  morality  have  induced  recent 
writers  to  give  some  attention  to  this 
neglected  province,  so  that  the  present 
volume  is  one  illustration  of  the  de- 
mand and  supply. 

The  book  does  not  profess  to  be  a 
systematic  treatment  of  the  subject,  but 
a  series  of  essays  upon  it,  displaying  a 
thorough  attempt  at  a  complete  analysis 
of  feeling,  its  origin  and  development. 
The  data  and  discussion  show  a  very 
wide  reading,  considerable  indepen- 
dence of  judgment,  and  a  judicial  tem- 
per. Much  is  drawn  from  speculative 
evolution,  which  sometimes  weakens 
the  claim  made  for  paradoxical  conclu- 
sions ;  but  often  the  extent  of  the  anal- 
ysis at  least  partly  atones  for  such  a 
procedure.  In  all  respects  the  treatment 
will  be  useful  for  students  of  feeling 
and  emotion,  though  the  inequalities  of 
the  book  will  require  that  it  be  read 
and  studied  with  a  previous  knowledge 

*  Studies  in  the  Evolutionary  Psychology  of 
Feeling.  By  Hiram  M.  Stanley,  Member  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association.  London  : 
Swan.  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  New  York  :  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.     $2  25. 


of  the  subject.  Parts  of  it  are  too  heavy 
for  the  common  reader,  and  parts  of  it, 
though  clear,  are  so  disputable  that  they 
cannot  be  received  with  the  same  au- 
thority as  others,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  very  suggestive.  This 
is  simply  to  say  that  the  volume  must 
be  read  and  studied  with  discrimination 
and  intelligence. 

In  regard  to  content,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  author's  position,  which  will 
seem  new  and  paradoxical  to  the  read- 
ers of  the  traditional  psychology.     The 
author  maintains  not  only  that  feeling 
is   the   basic    element  of  all   conscious- 
ness,  conditioning  cognition   and    voli- 
tion, which  are  its  differentiations,   but 
that  pain  is  the  primitive  form  of  this 
feeling,  'cxnd pleasure  is  a  subsequent  de- 
velopment,   not   being   the    first   aspect 
or   even    contemporary   aspect   of    con- 
sciousness.    This  position   is  developed 
at  great  length,  and  appears  as  condi- 
tioning all  subsequent  discussions  of  the 
problem.     The  first  criticism  that  would 
be  passed  upon  the  author  is  the  failure 
to  define  feeling  adequately.      He  has 
rather  taken  for  granted  the  loose  no- 
tion  which   prevails  with  nearly  all  psy- 
chologists, and  that  the  general  student 
either  understands    this   or    knows    ex- 
actly what  the  term  means.     But  this  is 
perhaps  a  minor  fault.     The  next  point 
open  to  criticism  is  the  conception  which 
evidently  determines  the  author's  funda- 
mental  doctrine.      This   is   the   concep- 
tion of  pain  as  a  local  phenomenon  and 
pleasure  as  diffused  and  general.     The 
primitive  condition  is  neutral  and  with- 
out any  pleasure,  so  that  the  first  stimu- 
lus and   responsive   function   results   in 
pain    which    must   be    local.      Pleasure 
arises  after  organic  life  has  had  some 
experience  in  adjustment  to  avoid  pain. 
Not  to  say  anything  of  the  speculative 
and  doubtful  character  of  such  a  view, 
one  has  only  to  note  the  confusion   in 
the  author's  mind  between  a  certain  de- 
gree of  intensity  and   location   of   pain 
with  what  is  meant  by  the  same  term  as 
general  and  disagreeable  consciousness. 
He  has  seized  some  typical  pain  as  de- 
termining the  generic  nature  of  it,  and 
then,  without  seeing  that  pleasure  might 
be  the  same,  has  contrasted  it  with  the 
feelings  of  vigour  and   vitality,    which 
are  pleasure,  in  order  to  assume  that  the 
latter  appear  after  pain,   because  they 
have,  by  assumption,  no  reason  to  exist 
until  after  stimulus,  which  rcv\i'5»\."v^x<^^N\vL^ 
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pain,  because  stimulus  indicates  dis- 
turbance in  tlie  environment.  But  tlie 
present  writer  sees  no  reason  why  stim- 
ulus must  necessarily  produce  pain, 
either  local  or  general,  and  no  reason 
why  the  consciousness  might  not  be 
pleasant  before  any  disturbance  from 
environment  entered. 

It  also  sounds  strange  to  make  the 
cognitive  functions  of  consciousness 
either  a  diffe-entiation  of  feeling  or  a 
subsequent  development.  This  comes 
from  failure  to  distinguish  between  ob- 
jective and  subjective  cognition,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  between  abstract  and 
concrete  conceptions  of  the  problem,  on 
the  other,  making  a  temporal  distinc- 
tion between  feeling  and  cognition 
where  it  is  only  logical. 

One  need  not  dwell  upon  the  points 
which  might  be  criticised,  because  they 
would  carry  us  into  too  much  discussion, 
and  many  of  them,  even  when  there  is 
much  to  favour  the  author's  position, 
would  lead  us  to  an  examination  of  psy- 
chology in  its  larger  aspects.  It  must  suf- 
fice, therefore,  to  give  one  or  two  illus- 
trations of  the  author's  method  and  re- 
sults, as  precautions  to  the  reader.  For 
the  discussion  is  upon  extremely  ab- 
struse ground,  and  every  step  can  be 
gained  only  by  the  most  careful  anal- 
ysis, or  by  the  observation  of  a  large 
number  of  facts,  or  by  both.  The  au- 
thor's analysis  is  better  than  his  observa- 
tion of  objective  facts,  though  one  must 
confess  that  it  is  too  subjective,  made  so 
evidently  by  the  failure  partly  to  correct 
self-observation  by  the  observation  of 
others,  and  partly  to  understand  rightly 
his  own  mental  operations.  But  after 
all  this  is  said  there  remain  the  evi- 
dence of  great  scholarly  care,  the  love 
of  truth,  patient  and  thorough  study, 
and  opinions  that  are  very  suggestive 
even  where  w^e  would  not  wholly  accept 
them.  As  an  illustration  of  this  one 
might  refer  to  the  chapter  on  Ethical 
Emotion,  where  the  analysis  is  excellent. 
The  distinction  emphasised  in  it  is  that 
between  the  function  of  cognition  to 
give  men  knowledge,  and  emotion  to 
move  the  will,  and  from  it  the  author 
concludes  that  ethics  is  not  a  science, 
but  the  art  of  directing  and  moving  the 
will.  The  weakness  of  the  position  lies 
in  the  assumption  that  the  study  of 
ethical  phenomena  is  only  for  practical 
purposes,  when  we  may  also  be  inter- 
ested in  their  theoretical   side,  their  ex- 


planation as  well  as  their  utility,  their 
ground  as  well  as  their  motive  effi- 
ciency. This  is  to  say  that  he  conceives 
of  ethics  as  wholly  practical,  and  hence 
very  naturally  excludes  their  scientific 
field.  Apart  from  this  he  very  justly 
emphasises  that  aspect  of  emotion,  its 
motor  and  motive  efficiency  from  the 
passive  and  speculative  character  of 
cognition. 

One  chapter  is  hardly  pertinent  to  the 
subject  of  the  volume — for  instance, 
that  on  Attention  ;  and  the  chapter  on 
Induction  and  Emotion  hardly  justifies 
their  juxtaposition  with  each  other. 
But  there  is  a  very  interesting  chapter 
on  the  Psychology  of  Literary  Style,  in 
which  the  author  seems  at  his  best. 

On  the  whole,  the  volume  is  marked 
with  irregularities,  in  which  merits  often 
balance  demerits,  and  it  can  be  read 
with  both  pleasure  and  profit.  It  is, 
however,  too  scientific  to  interest  the 
general  reader,  and  requires  a  natural 
inclination  for  psychological  analysis  to 
appreciate  it  fully,  a  fact  which  is  not  a 
fault  of  the  book,  but  only  a  surety  that 
it  will  be  less  widely  read  than  it  de- 
serves. 

James  H,  Hyslop. 


A  CANADIAN  BIBLIOGRAPHY.* 

This  massive  and  handsomely  printed 
volume,  which  extends  to  more  than  700 
pages,  is  an  honour  to  the  author,  a 
credit  to  Canada,  and  an  indispensable 
source  of  information  to  all  who  desire 
to  make  a  scientific  study  of  Canadian 
history  or  Canadian  literature.  It  is  a 
list  of  the  works  relating  to  Canada  col- 
lected by  M.  Gagnon  in  the  course  of 
the  past  twenty  years,  and  comprises  not 
only  books,  manuscripts,  and  pamphlets, 
but  also  prints,  maps,  plans,  autographs, 
portraits,  and  book-plates,  the  whole 
numbering  upwards  of  5000  separate 
items.  The  Canadian  bibliographer  has,  ' 
indeed,  a  harder  task  than  falls  to  the 
lot  of  most  collectors.  The  fact  that 
there  have  been  comparatively  few  im- 
portant libraries  in  the  Dominion,  and 
that  some  of  the  best  of  these  have  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  smallness  of  the 
editions  of  many  of  the  most  interesting 
brochures^  and  the  lack  of  general  inter- 

*  Essai    de    Bibliographie    Canadienne.      Par 
Phil6as      Gagnon.       Qu<^bec :      Imprim^     pour 

I'Auieur. 
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«st  in  their  preservation — all  combine 
to  discourage  the  bibliophile,  even 
though  he  be  as  learned,  as  enthusi- 
astic, and  as  indefatigably  liberal  as  M. 
Gagnon  himself.  Again,  the  late  intro- 
duction of  the  printing-press  into  Canada 
is  another  thing  to  be  taken  into  account, 
as  many  of  the  early  books  were  the 
product  of  foreign  establishments,  and, 
therefore,  especially  difficult  to  secure 
to-day.  The  generally  accepted  opinion 
is  that  the  first  publication  actually 
•emanating  from  a  Canadian  printing- 
house  was  the  Gazette  de  Quebec^  the  first 
number  of  which  appeared  on  the 
twenty-first  of  June,  1764  ;  though  M. 
Gagnon  believes,  and  has  some  evidence 
to  show,  that  even  under  the  French 
r/gime^  some  years  earlier  than  this, 
printing  was  not  unknown.  At  any 
rate,  there  are  no  examples  of  purely 
Canadian  typography  of  earlier  date 
than  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Because  of  all  these  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  the  bibliographer,  no  such  work 
as  this  of  M.  Gagnon  had  yet  appeared  ; 
and  as  he  tells  us  in  his  interesting  pref- 
ace, a  number  of  writers  who  intended 
to  deal  with  certain  phases  of  Canadian 
history  have  been  compelled  to  aban- 
don their  purpose,  discouraged  by  the 
lack  of  proper  bibliographic  aid. 

The  works  are  arranged  (with  some 
special  exceptions)  in  alphabetical  order, 
and  are  supplied  by  the  author  with  notes 
which  will  be  of  the  greatest  service 
to  the  historical  and  literary  student. 
There  are  also  some  45  facsimiles  of  title- 
pages,  autographs,  and  book-plates. 
Among  the  autographs  thus  reproduced 
are  those  of  Lord  Amherst,  Bre- 
beuf,  and  Christopher  Columbus,  the 
last  consisting  of  annotations  made  by 
the  great  discoverer  in  two  volumes  that 
had  been  in  his  possession.  The  book- 
plates given  in  facsimile  are  somewhat 
less  interesting.  Altogether,  the  vol- 
ume is  a  distinct  gain  to  the  world,  and 
we  congratulate  the  author  on  the  eru- 
dite and  liberal  spirit  in  which  it  has 
been  executed. 


IN   DEFIANCE  OF  THE   KING.* 

Has  the  Romantic  wave  crossed  the 
Atlantic  at  last  ?  The  question  is  natu- 
rally suggested  by  Mr.  Hotchkiss's  story, 

*  In  Defiance  of  the  King.  Bv  Chauncey 
C.  Hotchkiss.  New  York  :  D.  Appfeton  &  Co. 
$1.00. 


which  is  a  tale  of  adventure  and  a  ro- 
mance of  the  times  of  the  American 
Revolution.  Let  us  say  at  once  that  /// 
Defiance  of  the  King  is  not  a  great  story, 
nor  is  it  quite  successful  as  a  romance. 
But  let  us  hasten  to  add  that  where  Mr. 
Hotchkiss  has  succeeded  he  has  done 
his  work  remarkably  well,  and  his  failure 
to  lift  the  story  into  the  regions  of  pure 
romance  is  perhaps  due  to  inexperience 
and  immaturity.  For  a  first  story  it 
calls  for  warm  commendation,  and  if 
Mr.  Hotchkiss  has  it  in  him  to  write  a 
romance,  and  can  overcome  the  im- 
pression made  by  this  experiment  that 
the  defects  of  the  story  are  inherent  in 
the  writer,  none  will  award  him  heartier 
thanks  and  encouragement  than  the 
present  reviewer.  Faulty  construction, 
false  proportion,  and  crudeness  of  form 
can  be  improved  and  mitigated,  or  even 
admitting  the  presence  of  inartistic 
craftsmanship,  sheer  force  of  imagina- 
tion may  overpower  these  barriers  and 
compel  admiration  and  wonder.  The 
inefficacy  of  Mr.  Hotchkiss's  work 
would  seem  to  arise  from  the  want  of 
that  higher  quality  of  imagination  which 
is  essential  to  creation,  and  which  cov- 
ers a  multitude  of  literary  sins  in  the 
romantic  writers  of  the  day.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  ///  Defiance  of  the  King  is  the 
fruit  of  painstaking  effort,  careful  and 
industrious  historical  research,  and  of 
considerable  warmth  of  feeling.  But  it 
is  too  veracious  to  be  finely  imaginative, 
and  the  faults  of  proportion  and  con- 
struction retard  the  movement  and  swing 
of  the  narrative,  and  give  a  repeated 
check  to  the  exciting  and  adventurous 
portions  of  the  tale.  It  fails  to  rise  to 
the  romantic  mood,  and  lacks  the  thrill, 
the  magic  touch  which  transforms  mere 
history  into  romance  and  converts  pho- 
tography into  art. 

///  Defiance  of  the  King  is  deserving, 
however,  of  more  than  negative  criti- 
cism. There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
indiscriminate  and  fulsome  praise  lav- 
ished upon  it  in  some  quarters,  for  which 
neither  the  author  nor  the  reader  will 
be  grateful,  and  it  seemed  wise  to  state 
unpleasant  truths  first,  especially  as  the 
work  is  notable  and  worthy  of  careful 
criticism.  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  read 
a  tale  of  the  Revolutionary  period  which 
has  interested  us  so  much  ;  indeed  for  its 
peer  in  this  respect  we  must  go  back  to 
Fenimore  Cooper's  Lionel  Lincoln.  The 
story  is  confined   to  the  inroads  ^.yv^  vcv- 
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cursions  of  the  British  incendiaries 
along  the  Long  Island  Sound,  and  par- 
ticularly around  the  town  of  New  Lon- 
don. The  Battle  of  Lexington,  the 
burning  of  Norwalk,  the  meeting  with 
Benedict  Arnold,  and  the  storming  of 
New  London  are  described  with  the 
fidelity  and  accuracy  of  an  eye-witness. 
The  adventurous  voyages  on  the  Will  d 
the  Wisp  are  among  the  most  exciting  and 
interesting  episodes  ;  and  Jacob  Moon 
is  by  all  odds  Ihe  best  character  in  the 
book.  When  he  falls  we  feel  that  he  has 
taken  something  of  us  with  him.  The 
story  begins  well,  and  occasionally 
reaches  heights  of  dramatic  interest  as 
it  proceeds  ;  and  if  it  be  long  in  the  tell- 
ing, of  few  stories  can  we  say,  as  we  can 
of  this  one,  that  it  is  well  worth  spend- 
ing the  time  over,  and  will  fully  repay 
the  reader  in  the  end. 

/.J/. 


CARMINA  MINORA.* 

Mr.  Abbey  states  in  a  prefatory  note 
that  this,  the  third  edition  of  his  poems, 
contains  **  all  the  poems  of  mine  that  I 
wish  to  have  live."  As  the  book  is  one 
of  some  290  pages,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Mr.  Abbey  is  making  quite  a  large 
demand  on  immortality  ;  for  how  many 
poets  have  ever  written  as  much  verse 
as  this  that  can  be  said,  in  any  proper 
sense  of  the  word,  to  have  **  lived"  ? 
Very  few  indeed,  and  those  only  the 
very  greatest.  It  is,  indeed,  much  if,  at 
the  end  of  a  century  from  his  death,  any 
one  has  left  a  score  of  lines  that  dwell 
in  the  hearts  and  on  the  lips  of  men. 
But,  after  all,  Mr.  Abbey  only  '  *  wishes, " 
he  does  not  necessarily  expect,  a  poeti- 
cal immortality,  so  one  need  not  say 
anything  very  severe  about  his  natural 
ambition.  As  for  the  volume  before  us, 
it  is  fairly  well  described  by  a  Latin 
poet  : 

"Sunt  bona,  sunt  quxdam  mediocria,  sunt  mala 
plura.*' 

The  critical  reader  will  probably  peruse 

*  The  Poems  of  Henry  Abbey.  Third  edition, 
enlarged.  Kingston,  N.  Y.  :  Published  by  the 
Author,     ti.25. 

Rhymes  of  Our  Planet.  By  Will  Carleton. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.     $1.25. 

After  Many  Years.  By  Richard  Henry  Savage. 
Chicago  and  New  York  :  F.  Tennyson  Neely. 

American  War  Ballads,  1725-1865.  Edited  by 
George  Cary  Eggleston.  New  York  :  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 


with  most  pleasure  the  least  pretentious 
things  that  it  contains,  in  which  there  is 
often  to  be  found  a  touch  of  true  poetic 
feeling  and  also  felicity  of  expression. 
But  as  for  the  longer  poems,  they  come 
perilously  near  to  prose.  Take  this 
from  '*  Karagwe  "  : 

"O   rash   wife.  South!     Thy   true  husband,  the 

North, 
Loveth  thee  yet,  though  thou  wcntcst  astray. 
In  Truth's  great  court,  where  thy  trial  was  held. 
To  thee  was  granted  no  bill  of  divorce." 

This  sounds  too  much  like  the  morn- 
ing paper.  And  this  from  **  Gettys- 
burg" : 

*'  On  his  horse  Gates  shouldered  the  colours  (lest, 

haply,  it  should  be  lost) 
Till  he  knew  the  chance  of  its  capture  was  safely 

weathered  and  crossed  ; 
For  not  far  from  the  Seminary,  where  a  stone  and 

rail  fence  stood, 
He  again  formed  line  with  Riddle,  at  the  edge  of 

a  narrow  wood. 

*  *  «  «  * 

"  There   were   thirty  and  five  armed  thousands^ 

with  this  savage,  warlike  will, 
Slave-holders  and   proud   woik-scomers,  and  for 

being  that,  fiercer  still." 

This  would  do  very  well  for  a  paper 
to  read  at  a  reunion  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  but 
we  fear  that  it  will  not  **  live." 

Mr.  Will  Carleton's  former  reputation 
has  been  very  much  overshadowed  of 
late  years  by  the  far  more  artistic  and 
sympathetic  work  of  Mr.  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley  ;  but  he  has  also  contributed 
to  his  own  eclipse  by  attempting  to  write 
in  a  too  pretentious  vein.  Mr.  Carleton 
is  not  a  poet,  not  even  a  minor  poet ;  but 
some  of  his  earlier  rhymes  were  very 
cleverly  put  together,  and  were  redolent 
of  a  certain  native  humour.  The  pres- 
ent volume  from  his  pen  shows  that  the 
original  vein  is  about  worked  out,  though 
here  and  there  may  still  be  found  bits 
that  are  very  readable.  But  as  for  the 
seriously  intended  verses,  **  why,  the 
bellman  could  write  better  lines  !"  as 
old  Osbaldistone  said. 

Mr.  Richard  Henry  Savage,  the  au- 
thor of  My  Official  Wife  and  Delilah  of 
Harlem^  appears  as  a  versifier  in  the 
handsome  volume  before  us,  of  which  it 
is  perhaps  sufficient  to  say  that  the  liter- 
ary quality  of  his  verse  is  fully  up  to  the 
level  of  his  prose  as  seen  in  Delilah  of 
Harlem.  The  bearing  of  this  remark, 
in  Bunsby's  phrase,  lies  in  the  applica- 
tion. 

Mr.  Eggleston 's  collection  of  songs  and 
verses  relating  to  our  early  colonial  wars» 
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the  War  of  the  Revolution,  the  War  of 
181 2-15,  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  Civil 
War,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  interesting 
one,  though  the  title  of  the  book  is  mis- 
leading, inasmuch  as  not  half  of  the 
pieces  gathered  together  in  it  were  ever 
sung,  and  many  of  them  have  no  lyrical 
quality  whatever.  Yet  they  possess  a 
certain  value  of  their  own,  if  not  always 
for  either  historical  or  literary  merit. 
Mr.  Eggleston  admits  to  his  collection 
not  only  the  popular  songs  of  the  periods 
mentioned,  but  also  many  of  the  famous 
poems  that  have  touched  the  national 
heart,  such  as  **  Paul  Revere's  Fide,*' 
••  Old  Ironsides,'*  **  The  Bivouac  of  the 
Dead,"  and  **  Barbara  Frietchie,"  and 
has  opened  the  door  pretty  wide  for  many 
other  compositions  that  are  neither  fa- 
mous nor  readable.  His  lack  of  dis- 
crimination is,  indeed,  very  noticeable, 
for  he  has  left  out  the  inspiring  ballad 
**The  Battle  of  New  Orleans,"  and 
Whittier*s  fine  poem,  **The  Angels  of 
Buena     Vista"    which    is    by    far    the 


best  thing  called  forth  by  the  Mex- 
ican War,  and  Thompson's  **  High  Tide 
at  Gettysburg,"  and  has  clogged  his 
pages  with  such  dreary  balderdash  as 
Brownell's  "  Bay  Fight,"  which  occu- 
pies no  less  than  twenty- two  good 
pages.  To  include  such  a  production 
in  a  collection  of  "  ballads"  is  too 
preposterous.  But  one  can  forgive  even 
this  in  his  pleasure  at  finding  at  last  in 
permanent  and  attractive  form  such 
splendid  bits  of  lyrical  history  as  are 
embodied  in  the  **  Carmen  Bellicosum," 
Mrs.  Howe's  "  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Re- 
public," **  Stonewall  Jackson's  Way," 
"  Three  Hundred  Thousand  More,"  and 
Mr.  Stedman's  grandly  indignant  poem, 
"  Wanted,  a  Man,"  which  President  Lin- 
coln read  to  his  Cabinet  in  the  gloomiest 
hour  of  the  war.  Occasional  short  in- 
troductory notes  add  to  the  value  of  the 
collection,  which  is  also  illustrated  by  a 
number  of  rather  sketchy  designs. 

J\  K. 
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AFTERMATH.  Part  Second  of  A  Kentucky 
Cardinal.  By  James  Lane  Allen.  New  York  : 
Harper  &  Bros.     $1.00. 

Many  books  are  written  from  the  out- 
side ;  a  few  are  written  from  the  inside, 
and  it  is  to  this  exclusive  little  company 
that  After mathy  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen's 
new  novel,  belongs.  The  work  appears 
far  apart  from  the  hasty,  restless  kind  that 
marks  the  vogue  of  the  moment.  Its 
simplicity,  its  reticence,  its  tranquillity, 
and,  most  of  all,  the  intellectual  satis- 
faction which  it  gives,  seem  to  pertain 
to  another  time  and  to  a  finer  and  more 
enduring  form  of  art.  And  yet,  as  a 
study  of  the  highest  inner  life,  it  is  as 
true  today  as  it  was  yesterday,  or  will 
be  to-morrow,  or  during  all  time,  so  long 
as  there  are  noble  men  and  women  in 
the  world. 

The  story  is  the  second  part  of  A  Ken- 
tucky Cardinal^  and  flows  on  in  unbroken 
continuity,  as  though  it  were  not  an 
afterthought,  and  the  two  parts  had  al- 
ways been  one.  There  is  the  same  de- 
liciously  novel  love-making  as  in  the 
beginning,  and  the  same  sparkle  of  fine, 


fresh,  wholesome  humour  throughout. 
But  this  sunny,  dainty  fun  does  not  de- 
tract from  the  growing  earnestness  of 
the  story  ;  it  only  illuminates  the  depths 
that  are  sounded.  And  these,  as  revealed 
in  the  fulfilment  of  the  destinies  of 
Adam  and  Georgiana,  are  the  profound- 
est  known  to  the  human  heart.  Grad- 
ually he  is  drawn  farther  and  farther 
away  from  nature,  and  closer  and  closer 
to  his  own  kind.  And  as  they  "  ap- 
proach that  mystical  revelation  of  life 
which  must  come  with  marriage,"  they 
are  filled  with  "  a  beautiful  wonder  at 
what  they  are,  at  what  love  is,  at  what 
it  means  for  a  man  and  a  woman  to  live 
together."  Nor  when  they  are  husband 
and  wife  does  the  yearning  and  the  ques- 
tioning cease.  Thus  it  must  always  go 
on,  this  ceaseless  effort  of  one  loving 
soul  to  reach  another  "  through  the 
throbbing  walls  of  flesh,  across  the  lone 
impassable  gulfs  of  individual  being." 
And  the  greater  the  love,  the  lonelier 
the  soul — that  is  the  cruelty  of  love. 
Yet  the  mystery  never  lessens  the 
sweetness — and  that  is  the  mercy  of  love. 
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Adam    paints    pictures    of   their    ideal 
home  life  : 

**  Georgiana's  gaze  was  very  deep  in  the  flames. 
And  how  sweet  her  face  was,  how  inexpressibly  at 
peace  !  She  had  folded  the  wings  of  her  whole 
life,  and  sat  by  the  hearth  as  still  as  a  brooding 
•dove.  No  past  laid  its  disturbing  touch  on  her 
shoulder.  Instead  I  could  see  that  if  there  were 
any  flight  of  her  mind  away  from  the  present,  it 
was  into  the  future — a  slow,  tranquil  flight  across 
the  years,  with  all  the  happiness  they  must  bring." 

Then  on  a  spring  morning,  **  at  dawn, 
amid  such  singing  of  birds  that  every 
tree  and  yard  became  a  dew  hung  bel- 
fry of  chimes,"  the  miracle  of  mater- 
nity deepens  the  mystery  of  love  ;  and 
Adam's  heart  throbs  through  his  playful 
words  : 

*'  But  I  gambol  in  spirit  like  a  hawk  in  the  air. 
Let  me  hood  myself  with  parental  cares  ;  for  I 
have  been  a  sire  for  half  a  day.  I  am  speechless 
before  the  stupendous  wisdom  of  my  son,  in  view 
of  his  stupendous  ignorance.  Already  he  lectures 
to  the  old  people  about  the  house  on  the  perfect 
conduct  of  life,  and  the  only  preparation  he  re- 
•quires  for  his  lectures  is  a  few  drops  of  milk.  By 
means  of  these,  and  without  any  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  he  will  show  us  for  instance  what  it  is 
to  be  master  of  the  science  of  vital  function.  .  .  , 
He  has  no  cares  beyond  his  needs  ;  all  space  to 
him  is  what  he  can  All,  all  time  his  instant  of  ac- 
tion. He  does  not  know  where  he  came  from, 
what  he  is,  why  here,  whither  bound  ;  nor  does 
he  ask'.  My  heart  aches  helplessly  for  him  when 
he  shall  have  become  a  man  and  have  grown  less 
wise.  ...  If  I  could  put  forth  one  protecting 
prayer  that  would  cover  all  his  years,  it  would  be 
that  through  life  he  continue  as  wise  as  the  day  he 
was  born." 

But  after  this  there  are  no  more  words, 
:grave  or  gay,  for  weeks.  Georgiana  has 
passed  away,  and  Adam  is  silently  gath- 
ering up  the  fragments  of  his  shattered 
life.  When  he  can  speak  he  goes  quietly 
on,  saying  little  about  his  grief  : 

'*  To-day  for  the  first  time  I  went  back  to  the 
woods.  It  was  pleasant  to  be  surrounded  again 
by  the  ever-living  earth  that  feels  no  loss  and  has 
no  memory  ;  that  was  sere  yesterday,  is  green  to- 
day, will  be  sere  again  to-morrow,  then  green 
once  more  ;  that  pauses  not  for  wounds  and 
wrecks  nor  lingers  over  death  and  change  ;  but 
onward,  ever  onward  along  the  groove  of  the  law, 
passes  from  its  red  origin  in  universal  flame  to 
its  white  end  in  universal  snow.  And  yet,  as  I 
approach  the  edge  of  the  forest,  it  was  as  though 
-c'ln  invisible  company  of  influences  came  gently 
forth  to  meet  me,  and  sought  to  draw  me  back 
into  their  old  friendship.  I  found  myself  stroking 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  as  1  would  throw  my  arm 
around  the  shoulders  of  a  tried  comrade  ;  I  drew 
down  the  branches  and  plunged  my  face  into  the 
new  leaves  as  into  a  tonic  stream." 

At  last  comes  the  aftermath — the  pale, 
late  growth   that  overspreads   the  har- 


vested land,  bringing  i>eace  like  a  soft, 
quiet,  cloudless  twilight. 

THE  CHRONICLES  OF  COUNT  ANTONIO 
By  Anthony  Hope.     New  York  :   D.  Applcton 
&  Co.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Anthony  Hope  is  finding  out  his 
enviable  position.  Do  what  he  will,  he 
has  the  power  to  please  most  people. 
Whatever  be  his  moods,  and  whatever 
the  quality  of  his  performance,  he  is 
never  awkward,  and  elegance  of  form 
in  any  literary  matter  popularly  inter- 
esting is  so  uncommon  that  gratitude 
and  admiration  are  widespread  and  in- 
tense in  proportion.  Now  that  he  is 
finding  this  out,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  he  should  take  advantage  of  it,  and 
give  pleasure  to  his  numerous  admirers 
as  frequently  and  with  as  little  trouble 
to  himself  as  possible.  It  is  impertinent 
to  pry  into  the  state  of  Mr.  Hope's  soul 
to  see  if  it  is  growing  demoralised  by 
easy  triumphs,  but  it  is  quite  justifiable 
to  say  that  a  little  more  effort  than  is 
to  be  found  in  his  latest  book  is  wanted 
to  keep  up  the  estimate  which  some  sin- 
cere but  discreet  admirers  have  formed 
of  his  powers.  The  stories  here  are  en- 
tertaining, and  the  youth  of  fourteen 
who  should  disapprove  of  them  would 
do  so  from  mere  dulness.  But  there 
are  features  in  it  that  would  lead  one  to 
believe  they  were  not  written  for  lads  in 
their  early  teens.  Yet  it  is  not  exactly 
a  book  for  men  and  women,  to  whom 
the  tales,  excellent  in  imagining  as 
many  of  them  are,  must  be  spoilt  by 
the  artificiality  of  the  mechanism,  and 
the  conventionality  of  all  the  motives, 
feelings,  and  expressions,  of  the  human 
beings  concerned.  Mr.  Hope  is  a  nov- 
elist of  power,  and  he  gives  us  an  unim- 
peachable gift-book  of  a  quality  equalled 
by  a  dozen  boys'  story- writers  any 
Christmas.  His  Antonio  he  calls  an 
outlaw  ;  but  he  is  the  outlaw  of  a  maid- 
en-aunt's or  a  schoolmaster's  imagina- 
tion— compounded  of  demi-god  and 
family  pastor.  True,  he  appears  to  us 
through  the  narrative  of  a  holy  father, 
but  Mr.  Hope  chose  that  medium,  and 
if  it  was  unsuitable  for  the  rough  lecord 
of  the  wild  men  who  took  to  the  hills, 
he  is  responsible.  There  is  no  lack  of 
blows  and  battling,  but  all  the  rough 
play  is  carried  on  in  so  genteel  an  at- 
mosphere that  it  sounds  like  sham-fight- 
ing all  the  time.  The  manner  of  the 
writing  is  after  this  familiar  style — 
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**  Therefore  he  sent  word  to  Antonio,  that  if 
lie  caught  him,  he  would  hang  him  on  the  hill 
from  the  branches  of  the  tree  to  which  Antonio 
had  bound  Paul,  and  would  leave  his  body  there 
for  three  times  three  days.  And.  this  message 
coming  to  Antonio,  he  sent  one  privily  by  night 
to  the  gate  of  the  city,  who  laid  outside  the  gate  a 
letter  for  the  Duke  ;  and  in  the  letter  was  written, 
*  God  chooses  the  hand.     All  is  well.'  ** 

We  feel  sure  there  were  few  erasures 
in  the  manuscript.  Once  having  caught 
the  easy  swing  of  this  style,  there  is  no 
reason  why  one  should  ever  stop.  From 
these  unkind  observations  we  except 
some  portions  of  the  Chronicles^  where 
Mr.  Hope  has  taken  time  to  be  him- 
self ;  but  on  the  whole  his  facile  grace 
has  here  proved  itself  a  snare.  Let  us 
genially  call  this  latest  story  of  his  a 
relaxation  ;  yet  such  relaxations  should 
be  anonymous,  and  they  might  safely 
be  so,  for  they  have  no  individuality. 

SIR  QUIXOTE  OF  THE  MOORS.  By  John 
Ruchan.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  75 
cts. 

We  understand  that  this  is  the  first 
piece  of  fiction  by  a  new  writer.  If  so, 
it  is  a  decidedly  promising  bit  of  work, 
full  of  humour  and  vitality,  and  it  de- 
serves to  be  successful.  It  is  without 
doubt  one  of  the  best  stories  that  have 
been  issued  in  the  Buckram  Series,  and 
we  congratulate  the  publishers  on  their 
acquisition.  It  is  hard  to  say  just  what 
Mr.  Buchan  will  yet  do,  but  there  are 
strong  evidences  of  a  master  hand  at 
work  in  this  delicious  little  idyll.  To 
be  sure  he  will  suffer  by  comparison 
with  Stevenson  and  Crockett,  and  it  may 
be  fair  to  say  that  but  for  these  writers 
the  tale  had  never  been  written.  But  it 
is  by  no  means  an  imitation.  There  are 
traces  of  their  influence  in  his  manner, 
and  there  are  characteristic  touches 
which  remind  us  of  Weyman  as  well  as 
of  the  writers  already  mentioned  ;  but 
there  is  an  individual  quality  in  his  work 
and  a  certain  bewitchment  which  be- 
longs to  the  higher  forms  of  imagina- 
tion. Poor  Sir  Quixote  is  very  human, 
and  is  next  of  kin  to  most  of  us  ;  but  we 
are  particularly  grateful  for  the  heroine, 
who  is  so  real  as  to  enlist  our  sympa- 
thies from  the  first,  and  whose  presence 
in  the  story  becomes  a  living  memory 
long  after  the  book  is  closed.  We  could 
never  have  forgiven  the  Sieur  de  Ro- 
haine  had  he  deserted  her  in  the  end. 
The  story  is  told  with  great  delicacy 
and  grace  of  diction,  and  pervading  it  is 


an  air  of  gentle  romance  like  the  fra- 
grant aroma  of  sweet  lavender  in  an  old 
garden.  Whatever  defects  exist  in  the 
story  arise  from  immaturity,  but  the 
power  of  reserve  which  is  evident  on 
every  page  makes  us  hope  great  things 
of  the  author.  We  shall  certainly  look 
with  eagerness  for  his  next  book. 

RUSSIAN  FAIRY  TALES.  From  the  Skazki 
of  Polevoi,  by  R.  Nisbet  Bain.  Illustrated  by 
CM.  Gere.    Chicago  :  Way  &  Williams.    $2.00. 

COSSACK  FAIRY  TALES  AND  FOLK- 
TALES.  Illustrated  by  E.  W.  Mitchell.  Se- 
lected, edited,  and  translated  by  R.  Nisbet 
Bain.     New  York  :  F.  A.  Stokes  Co.     $2.00. 

Mr.  Nisbet  Bain  has  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  folk- lore  of  an  inter- 
esting and  little  worked  field  of  the 
Continent,  as  well  as  contributing  to 
our  ever-increasing  delight  in  the  old- 
world  stories,  which  find  a  home  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  have  not  altogether 
lost  the  fresh  sense  of  wonder  which  is 
the  prerogative  of  the  nursery.  When 
Russian  Fairy  Tales  appeared  in  Eng- 
land the  volume  met  with  a  generous 
reception,  very  gratifying  to  the  editor 
and  translator,  for  the  work  was  ardu- 
ous, and,  while  largely  a  labour  of  love, 
the  attempt  to  bring  these  exotic  stories 
within  tlie  comprehension  of  English- 
thinking  minds  and  to  hope  for  their 
appreciation  was  still  an  experiment. 
The  success  of  this  initial  work  encour- 
aged Mr.  Bain  to  try  his  hand  at  a  sister 
volume  of  stories,  selected  from  another 
Slavonic  dialect  extraordinarily  rich  in 
folk-tales — the  Ruthenian.  We  venture 
to  think  that  Mr.  Bain  has  succeeded 
even  better  in  this  volume,  chiefly  be- 
cause he  has  had  a  greater  variety  of 
folk-tale  to  drawn  upon.  There  is 
plenty  of  fun  and  fancy  in  the  Russian 
tales,  but  in  the  Cossack  stories  we  have 
more  of  the  fresh  spontaneity  and  naive 
simplicity  of  the  primitive  folk-tale. 
Many  old  myths  and  folk-lore  data  are 
peculiar  to  the  Cossacks  consequent  on 
their  comparative  isolation  and  remote- 
ness  from  other  European  peoples,  but 
this  is  a  matter  of  interest  which  affects 
the  professional  student  more  than  the 
reader.  The  latter  will  find  in  these  two 
volumes  abundant  sources  of  enjoyment 
and  delectation,  and  we  hope  that  the 
fine  manner  in  which  both  publishing 
houses  have  produced  these  books  will 
be  the  least  reason  for  awarding  them  a 
successful  entrance  into  this  country. 
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LADY  BONNIE'S  EXPERIMENT.  By  Tighe 
Hopkins.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  75 
cts. 

Mr.  Evesdon,*  a /ins  Mr.  Men  ton  Pley- 
dell,  by  which  name  he  is  known  as  the 
author  of  a  work  on  horticulture,  is  sud- 
denly called  home  from  the  Continent 
on  legal  business,  and  on  the  way  from 
Dover  to  London  he  impersonates  the 
part  of  a  hero  in  a  melodrama  which 
his  friend  Clubbe  is  bringing  out,  and 
narrates  his  pretended  adventures  in 
cold  blood  to  an  intelligent,  refined, 
and  sensitive  ladv,  whom  he  had  met 
^n  route  from  Calais  to  Dover  for  the 
first  time.  The  denouement  is  rather 
startling  for  the  experimenter,  who  is 
hypnotised  by  the  steady  stare  of  his 
fair  listener.  He  arrives  in  London  and 
ascertains  from  his  lawyer  that  an  ec- 
centric old  lady  has  just  died,  leaving 
her  property  to  the  author  of  The  Jaco- 
bean Garden^  which  he  may  utilise  by 
laying  out  the  plans  fondly  idealised  in 
his  book.  But  there  is  a  contestant  in 
the  case  in  the  shape  of  an  unknown 
lady,  who  it  turns  out  is  unwilling  to 
interfere,  but  whose  father  is  more  than 
willing.  Mr.  Evesdon  is  invited  to 
Dene  Farm  to  visit  Lady  Bonville  for 
the  purpose  of  assisting  her  to  set  up  a 
modern  Forest  of  Arden  or  Court  of 
Love,  as  the  author  conceives  it.  He 
finds  that  Lady  Bonnie  is  identical  with 
the  lady  who  listened  to  his  harrowing 
tale  in  the  railway  carriage,  and  he  falls 
in  love — Lady  Bonnie  has  a  husband — 
with  her  secretary,  who  it  appears  is  the 
niece  of  the  eccentric  testatrix,  and 
whose  claim  stands  in  the  way  of  the 
settlement  of  the  will  on  Mr.  Evesdon, 
the  author  of  The  Jacobean  Garden.  The 
plot  thickens  with  this  interesting  con- 
tretemps^ but  the  reader  will  guess  the 
rest.  The  story  is  written  in  a  lively, 
spirited  vein,  and  does  not  tax  the 
reader's  attention  too  severely.  It  must 
not  be  taken  an  serieux,  or  its  illusion 
will  be  dispelled  ;  but  those  who  want 
light  entertainment  will  find  Lady  Bon- 
nie's Experiment  very  amusing. 

AT  TUXTER'S.  By  G.  B.  Burgin.  New  York  : 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.00. 

This  is  a  story  to  be  thankful  for. 
The  characters  bear  no  burdens,  nor  do 
they  trouble  themselves  with  problems  ; 
they  are  happy-go  lucky,  light-hearted 
creations  raised  up  for  the  reader's 
entertainment.     Mrs.    Tuxter's  grocery 


store  was  located  on  one  corner,  and  on 
the  opposite  corner  stood  **  The  Stoat 
and  Hammer,"  which  provided  the 
means  of 'slaking  the  phenomenal  arid- 
ity presumably  caused  by  the  food 
and  condiments  sold  at  the  provis- 
ion shop.  Tuxter,  it  appears,  was  not 
above  frequenting  **  The  Stoat  and 
Hammer"  to  drink  confusion  to  Mrs. 
Tuxter,  whenever  an  opportunity  of- 
fered, and  to  imperil  his  **  immortual" 
soul  by  glancing  at  the  buxom  barmaid. 
Little  Drusilla,  the  infant  daughter  of 
Tuxter's  niece  of  that  name,  winds  her 
childish  way  into  his  heart,  and  gets 
adopted  ;  Mrs.  Tuxter,  to  get  even  with 
her  spouse,  rescues  Thomas  Henry  from 
the  Foundling  Hospital  with  a  five- 
pound  note.  He  comes  well  recom- 
mended :  **  the  boy  is  some  sort  of  com« 
fort  during  the  cold  nights,  if  only  to 
keep  one's  feet  warm.  Besides,  he  is  use- 
ful to  throw  things  at.  * '  And  so  the  story 
starts  on  this  basis  with  its  amusing  Cock- 
ney characters,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hol- 
born,  and  the  fun  is  kept  up  to  the  end, 
although  one  must  admit  that  there  is 
more  humour  than  human  nature  in  the 
book,  barring  the  Tuxters  and  their  do- 
mestic entourage^  with  whom  the  reader 
will  be  genuinely  entertained. 

TALES  OF  AN  ENGINEER.     By  Cy  Warman. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.25. 

As  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  felt  ad- 
venture in  the  sting  of  the  salt,  so  this 
engineer  thrills  to  romantic  daring  on 
the  iron-road. 

"  He  loves  the  locomotive 

As  the  flowers  love  the  lea, 
As  the  song-birds  love  the  sunlight, 
And  the  sailor  loves  the  sea." 

Indeed,  until  one  has  read  the  Tales  of 
an  Engineer^  it  would  be  impossible  to 
imagine  how  full  of  picturesque  allure- 
ment the  track  is,  or  how  companion- 
able and  sympathetic  a  being  is  the 
black  steam-engine.  Cy  Warman  is 
like  a  good  sailor,  he  loves  the  person- 
ality of  his  engine  ;  and  he  has  nowhere 
more  prettily  expressed  this  than  in  his 
account  of  a  journey  on  a  French  en- 
gine : 

"  I  missed  the  sleepy  panting  of  the  air-putni> 
and  the  click  of  the  latch  on  the  reverse  lever. 
There  was  no  bell  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  tAc 
rasping  phthisicy  whistle.  I  wondered  if  w^e 
could  ever  understand  each  other,  if  she  woul^ 
respond  to  my  touch."  * 

He  has  also  a  poetic  faculty  of  setting) 
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■forth  the  human  pathos  of  the  engineer's 
life  in  its  simplicity  and  self-sacrificing 
courage,  which  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
manhood  of  his  book.  There  are  few 
narratives  more  telling  than  that  mod- 
•est  account  of  an  engineer's  and  a  fire- 
man's death,  which  he  gives  us  in  the 
'*  Death  Run."  It  has  the  sincerity  and 
simplicity  of  a  report  ;  but  it  is  some- 
thing better  than  a  report. 

The  book  furnishes  some  technical  in- 
formation to  the  profession  and  those 
versed  in  the  professional  terms.  It 
also  gives  an  estimate  of  the  relation  of 
the  employee  to  the  railroad,  which,  we 
need  not  add,  is  a  manly  and  straight- 
forward utterance.  But,  beyond  these 
rather  practical  uses,  it  is  a  unique  con- 
tribution to  current  literature.  Its  pages 
have  the  energy  and  the  first-hand  in- 
•spiration  of  good  writing. 

THE  VILLAGE  WATCH-TOWER.  By  Kate 
Douglas  Wiggin.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.     $i.oo. 


Mrs.  Wiggin  adopts,  more  deliber- 
ately than  heretofore,  the  manner  of 
serious  art  in  this  volume  addressed  to 
grown-up  readers.  And  a  praiseworthy 
ambition  is  this — to  quit  for  a  time  the 
condescension  to  the  young  person, 
which,  knowing  she  can  manage  it  with 
so  much  grace,  Mrs.  Wiggin  is  tempt- 
-ed  to  make  her  literary  mission.  Miss 
Alcott,  too,  was  not  always  content  to 
play  the  part  of  the  good-natured  aunt 
in  literature.  Yet,  in  the  case  at  hand, 
the  author  has  not  strikingly  justified 
her  departure.  These  six  sketches  of 
New  England  life  seem  scarcely  to  sound 
a  new  note.  Is  that  the  fate  of  all  be- 
lated travellers  on  the  well-worn  road 
of  New  England  country  fiction  ?  There 
are  no  actual  repetitions  here  of  well- 
worn  subjects  ;  yet  there  is  also  no  par- 
ticularly novel  point  of  view.  **  A  Vil- 
lage Stradivarius"  is  the  sketch  which 
comes  nearest  to  original  power.  More- 
over, the  contents  of  the  present  volume 
are  not  stories,  they  are  sketches — pre- 
liminaries to  the  real  achievement. 

The  charm  of  the  book  is,  after  all, 
the  old  charm  which  has  won  Mrs.  Wig- 
gin her  well-deserved  popularity  ;  and 
that  consists  in  her  ease,  her  humour, 
and  her  sweet  and  wholesome  senti- 
ment, rather  than  in  any  stronger  pow- 
er. In  these  qualities  it  does  not  fall 
below  the  **  lovely  book,"  which  the 
author  wishes  might  have  borne  more 


worthily  her  dedication  to  the  **  dear 
old  apple-tree."  After  all,  we  have 
other  authors  to  the  front  who  will  solve 
problems  in  dramatic  construction  and 
in  difficult  passion.  We  need  not  over- 
rate the  pretensions  of  this  pleasant  vol- 
ume. 

RED   ROWANS.     By   Mrs.   F.  A.    Steel.     New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     $i.oo. 

Mrs.  Steel's  work  will  always  com- 
mand attention,  not  only  for  the  artistic 
merits  of  its  composition,  but  for  the 
independence  of  its  point  of  view.  For, 
in  spite  of  "  art  for  art's  sake,"  we  read 
problem  novels  with  a  confessed  inter- 
est in  the  problem /^r  se.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  misfortune  of  our  intellectualism, 
but  Mr.  George  Meredith  indulges  us  in 
our  foibles  as  well  as  many  another 
strong  writer  less  unimpeachably  an 
artist.  After  all,  the  literature  of  play 
-  lovable  as  it  is,  and  very  desirable  as 
an  antidote  for  our  seriousness — is  out 
of  step  with  the  main  march.  It  is  not 
a  literary  period  of  pure  humanism. 
And,  fortunately  for  us,  there  are  writ- 
ers who  can  make  the  "  problem"  a 
legitimate  motive  in  imaginative  fiction. 
They  do  not  palm  off  theories  on  us  un- 
der a  poor  disguise  of  human  drapery  ; 
they  give  us  living  human  nature — hu- 
man nature  not  distorted  on  any  Pro- 
crustean bed  of  a  point  of  view,  yet 
somehow  still  so  disposed  of  as  to  point 
the  moral.  And  if  that  moral  is  irre- 
vocably bound  up  in  the  vital  passions 
of  life,  it  rightfully  belongs  to  art. 

Two  years  ago  Mrs.  Steel's  first  book, 
Miss  Stuarfs  Legacyy  gained  favourable 
comment  from  the  press.  It  was  a 
novel  of  English  life  in  India,  told  with 
fine  regard  for  the  demands  of  striking 
and  original  action  in  the  story  and 
for  characterisation,  and  also  with  much 
passion  of  purpose.  The  purpose  has 
survived  ,  in  the  present  novel.  Told 
briefly  in  a  quotation  from  the  preced- 
ing novel,  it  runs  :  *'  Must  love  always 
be  handfast  to  something  else  ?  Or 
was  it  possible  for  it  to  exist,  not  in  the 
self-denying  penance  of  propriety  and 
duty,  but  absolutely  free  and  content  in 
itself?  Why  not?"  In  Red  Rowans 
this  theme  is  presented  through  English 
and  Scottish  character  against  a  Scot- 
tish background,  with  less  dramatic  and 
picturesque  effect  than  when  it  was  set 
forth  on  Indian  soil — there  is  very 
little  action  so  called  in  Red  Rowans-^ 
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yet  with  a  firm  control  of  the  motive, 
which  is  worked  out  through  strong 
and  subtle  contrasts  of  personality  and 
the  personal  relation,  and  with  a  more 
ambitious  dealing  in  the  complexities 
of  character. 

Mrs.  Steel's  work  has  a  masculine 
force  which  is  shown  not  only  in  her 
independence  of  convention  and  the 
stock  phrase,  but  in  her  almost  virile 
appreciation  of  passion.  It  is  an  appre- 
ciation, however,  which  is  bounded  by 
an  admirable  self-restraint.  Perhaps 
what  one  misses  most  in  her  book  is  the 
note  of  real  gaiety  ;  it  has  scarcely  more 
than  efforts  at  gaiety.  There  are  very 
few  women  writers  deeply  in  earnest, 
who  can  preserve  their  seriousness  and 
at  the  same  time  the  irresistible  hu- 
mour which,  in  a  man's  case,  is  quite 
consistent  with  his  sense  of  the  deepest 
tragedy  or  purpose.  If  there  is  any 
criticism  to  make  on  the  technique  of 
Mrs.  Steel's  book,  we  should  say  that  it 
was  needlessly  diffuse,  seeing  that  its 
plot  is  little  relieved  by  palpable  action. 
Otherwise  it  is  a  sound  piece  of  work- 
manship ;  a  criticism  of  the  old  relation 
between  man  and  woman  which  deserves 
respect,  and  also  a  vivid  picture  of  life 
— actual  life,  though  chiefly  from  its 
subjective  side. 

'against  human  nature.  By  Maria 
Louise  Pool.  New  York :  Harper  &  Bros. 
$i.oo. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  two  ugly  men 
who  engaged  in  a  **  making-face  match." 
One  of  them  contorted  his  countenance 
to  a  degree  which  the  spectators  be- 
lieved to  be  unsurpassable  ;  but  when 
the  second  man  "  made  a  face,"  every 
one,  with  one  consent,  called  out  to 
him  to  "stay  as  God  made  him!" 
This  exhortation  might  almost  be  taken 
as  the  text  of  Miss  Pool's  last  novel,  if 
it  were  not  too  true  a  bit  of  drawing  to 
have  a  text,  though  the  moral  is  cer- 
tainly there  for  such  as  have  eyes  to 
discover  it.  The  daughter  of  a  Massa- 
chusetts Yankee  and  a  Louisianian, 
brought  up — no  !  we  mistake  ! — grow- 
ing up  among  the  wild,  free  mountains 
of  North  Carolina,  Temple  Crawford 
believed  that  because  her  mother's  mar- 
\  ried  life  had  been  unhappy,  it  was  the 
sheerest  madness  for  any  one  to  marry 
love.  Far  better  to  begin  with  mu 
and  affectionate  friendship. 


since  one  must,  in  any  case,  end  with 
these.  As  for  herself,  she  is,  she  says^ 
of  a  cold  temperament,  and  incapable 
of  love  ;  therefore  when  she  "  experi- 
ences religion"  under  the  preaching  of 
the  young  evangelist,  Richard  Mercer, 
she  quite  believes  that  only  religion  has 
happened  to  her  and  not  love,  in  the 
smallest  degree.  Of  course  not  !  This 
is  only  a  hint  of  the  motif  oi  the  story  ; 
to  attempt  a  bald  outline  of  the  sequence 
of  events  would  be  to  do  the  book  an 
injustice.  In  fact,  it  is  such  a  spon- 
taneous sort  of  thing  as  to  be  almost  un- 
just to  itself ;  there  are  no  marks  of 
construction  apparent,  but  things  "just 
happen."  It  is  only  by  remembering 
Miss  Pool's  earlier  works  that  we  real- 
ise the  advance  she  has  made  as  an  ar- 
tist, and  that  Against  Human  Nature  is 
the  result  of  a  close  study  of  its  subject 
and  some  very  real  "experiences.'* 
The  motif  already  indicated  (which  is 
handled  with  a  delicacy  and  exquisite 
purity  that  cannot  be  over- praised), 
with  the  evangelistic  labours  of  the 
Mercers  and  the  tension  of  the  moun- 
tain background,  constitute  a  materiel 
which,  in  the  hands  of  some  writers, 
would  have  been  lurid  and  unnatural  as 
a  transformation  scene  in  an  extrava- 
ganza. Miss  Pool  saves  herself  and  us 
by  her  wholesome  realism  and  her  bub- 
bling fun  ;  she  takes  her  tragedy  as 
"  Almina  K.  Drowdy,  of  Hoyt,  Mass.," 
takes  the  mountain  air  :  it  seemed  as  if 
a  person  could  be  taken  up  for  intoxi- 
cation, just  for  breathing  that  air,  but 
she  had  to  breathe  it,  as  it  was  the  only 
air  there  was.  Yet  even  the  "  relaxing 
woman"  and  "  the  abnormal  girl,"  with 
whom  Temple's  shattered  nerves  bring 
her  in  contact,  are  not  simply  funny. 
The  current  of  tragedy  sweeps  steadily 
on  under  the  inimitable  "  bits"  whose 
setting  is  "  Hoyt,  Mass.,"  and  we  real- 
ise, as  we  lay  aside  the  book,  that  we 
know  better  than  ever  before  how  the 
nervous  exhaustion  of  our  day  is  due  to 
a  strained  and  non  natural  mode  of  liv- 
ing, and  that  nothing  in  the  world  is  so 
well  worth  while  as  to  "  stay  as  God 
made  us."  We  are  glad  to  recognise 
Miss  Pool  as  an  artist  of  genuine  merit 
and  of  a  distinctively  American  type, 
who  in  this  book  has  met  both  Miss  Wil- 
kins  and  Miss  Murfree,  each  on  her  own 
ground,  and  in  our  opinion  has  proved 
herself  a  better  craftsman  than  either. 
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STUDIES  OF  MEN.     By  George  W.  Smalley. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.     $2.50. 

The  post  of  foreign  correspondent  to 
a  great   New  York  journal,  with  head- 
quarters at  London,  is  the  blue  ribbon 
of  American  journalism.      The  winner 
of  it  has  a  good  income  assured  him,  an 
allowance  for  expenses  as  great  as  that 
of  many  an  ambassador,  and  his  duty 
is  what  most  cultivated  men  would  re- 
gard as  pleasure.     To  mingle  with  the 
men  who  are  making  history,  to  know 
intimately  the  representatives  of  great 
political,    literary,   and    financial    inter- 
ests, and  to  put  himself  in  touch  with 
the   currents   of   a   nations  life — surely 
this  is  what  any  man  of  intellect  and 
broad  sympathy  would  find  a  rare  de- 
light in  doing.     It  is  the  well-accredited 
American  journalist  alone  who  can  enjoy 
these  privileges  to  the  full.     He  is  suffi- 
ciently detached  from  any  personal  or 
partisan   interest   to   ht  persona  grata  to 
Englishmenof  all  shades  of  opinion  ;  yet 
he  is  not  in  any  real  sense  of  the  word 
a  foreigner,   so  as   to   be  viewed  with 
suspicion  ;    and  he  can  understand  the 
subtle   meaning  of   what   he   sees   and 
hears  as  no  Frenchman  or  German  could 
ever  do. 

Probably  no  one  who  has  yet  occupied 
this  enviable  position  was  ever  better 
fitted  by  nature  and  by  training  to  reap 
the  full  advantage  of  these  opportuni- 
ties than  Mr.  Smalley,  who  in  this  hand- 
some and  most  entertaining  volume 
writes  down  some  of  the  observations 
that  he  made  during  his  long  stay 
abroad,  of  the  great  men  of  our  own 
time.  Cardinal  Newman,  Mr.  Balfour, 
Tennyson,  the  German  Emperor,  Prince 
Bismarck,  Professor  Jowett,  Professor 
Tyndall,  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones,  Presi- 
dent Carnot,  Lord  Bowen,  Mrs.  Hum- 
phry Ward — it  is  enough  to  enumerate 
these  to  show  how  wide  an  outlook  Mr. 
Smalley  has  taken  ;  for  they  represent 
the  whole  world  of  politics,  government, 
letters,  science,  scholarship,  and  art. 
Of  course,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
there  are  certain  restrictions  imposed 
upon  a  journalist  in  Mr.  Smalley's  po- 
sition ;  because,  being  a  gentleman  and 
having  personal  relations  with  the  sub- 
jects of  his  book,  he  cannot  speak  of 


them  as  freely  as  could  one  who  had 
viewed  them  wholly  in  an  exoteric  way  ; 
and  hence  we  must  expect  to  find,  as 
we  do,  his  narrative  always  amiable  and 
optimistic  ;  yet  his  graceful  tact  does 
not  prevent  him  from  giving  one,  on 
the  whole,  a  very  fair  and  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  characters  that  he 
draws  for  us,  especially  as  it  is  not 
difficult  here  and  there  to  read  between 
the  lines,  and  to  fill  in  the  necessary 
shadows. 

Of  all  the  sketches  in  this  volume,  we 
have    been    most   interested  in    that  of 
Lord    Tennyson,    partly    because    in    it 
Mr.    Smalley   has  written  with  less  re- 
serve than  in  the  others,  and  partly  be- 
cause it   throws  a   good    deal  of  light 
upon  the  personal  side  of  the  poet — a 
side  which   he  himself  sedulously  and 
almost  morbidly  kept  secret  from   the 
world.     His  consistently  repellent  atti- 
tude toward  the  public  at  large  was,  in 
reality,  as  Mr.  Smalley  shows,  an   atti- 
tude deliberately  taken,  and  almost   a 
necessity.     **  He   was   able    to   live   his 
own  life  when  once  he  had  established 
a   reputation    for   moroseness.      It   was 
his  fixed  resolve  that  he  would  not  suf- 
fer his  life  to  be  frittered  away  in  mere 
civilities. ' '     Most  of  the  many  anecdotes 
which  Mr.  Smalley  tells  of  him  are  new, 
and  they  are  all  extremely  interesting, 
so  that  we  wish  we  could  quote  some 
of  them  in  full.     How  he  once  squeezed 
the  Empress  of  Russia's  hand  ;  how  he 
put  an  omniscient  critic  of  his  poems  to 
confusion  ;    how  he  swigged  enormous 
quantities  of  port  wine  ;  how  he  drove 
the  hardest   kind  of  bargains  with  his 
publishers  ;  how  he  called  Lord  Hough- 
ton a  beast ;  how  he  was  frequently  rude 
to  ladies,  and  how  once  upon  a  time  he 
got  as  good  as  he  sent — all  these  things 
are  intensely  interesting,  and  are  typical 
also  of  the  fund  of  fresh,  authentic,  and 
delightful   memorabilia  with   which   Mr. 
Smalley's  entire  book  abounds. 

ANIMA  POETi£.  Selections  from  the  unpub- 
lished  Note  Books  of  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
Edited  by  Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $2.50. 

It  would  seem  at  this  late  day,  when 
nearly  two  generations  have  passed 
away  since  Coleridge   left  us^  that  all 
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his  writinpfs  had  been  made  public. 
And  yet  we  have  here  an  octavo  volume, 
uniform  with  the  Letters  of  Coleridge  pub- 
lished in  the  spring,  full  of  hitherto  un- 
published aphorisms,  reflections,  confes- 
sions, and  soliloquies,  collected  under 
the  title  of  Anima  Poetce.  From  youth 
to  age  note-books,  pocket-books,  copy- 
books, of  all  shapes,  sizes,  and  bindings 
accumulated  in  Coleridge's  possession. 
They  were  his  "  silent  confidants,'*  his 
"*  never-failing  friends"  by  night  and 
by  day.  More  than  fifty  of  these  are 
extant,  and  their  contents  are  as  vari- 
ous as  the  versatility  of  Coleridge's 
genius  could  make  them.  Hitherto  but 
little  use  has  been  made  of  this  life- 
long accumulation  of  literary  material. 
Gems  of  thought,  rare  passages  of  beau- 
tiful diction,  autobiographic  fragments 
and  other  notes  of  singular  interest  and 
beauty  have  been  culled  successively 
for  varying  purposes,  and  used  in  a 
number  of  works  pertaining  to  Cole- 
ridge, but  the  bulk  of  the  material  has 
been  left  for  the  present  editor  to  glean 
in.  Much  in  these  note-books  is  of  a 
private  and  sacred  character,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  certain  from  internal  evi- 
dence that  Coleridge  had  no  mind  they 
should  perish  utterly.  "  Hints  and 
first  thoughts"  he  bade  us  regard  the 
contents  of  his  memorandum-books. 
**  It  was  his  fate,"  says  his  nephew, 
"**  to  wrestle  from  night  to  morn  with 
the  Angel  of  the  Vision,  and  of 
that  unequal  combat  he  has  left,  by 
way  of  warning  or  encouragement,  a 
broken  but  an  inspired  and  inspiring 
record." 

The  selections  have  been  arranged, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  chronological  or- 
der, and  an  index  of  proper  names  and 
of  subjects  gives  completeness  to  the 
plan.  The  notes  begin  with  Coleridge's 
literary  career  and  extend  down  to  the 
summer  of  1828,  when  he  visited  the 
Continent  with  Wordsworth.  After 
that  the  note-books  are  taken  up  almost 
wholly  with  metaphysical  and  theologi- 
cal disquisitions,  and  are  not  of  general 
interest.  Sufficient  in  quality  and  quan- 
tity, however,  has  been  gathered  to 
make  a  rich  addition  to  English  litera- 
ture, also  to  add  one  more  volume  to 
those  profound  works  marked  by  that 
affluence  of  intellectual  light,  that  free 
play  of  imagination,  and  that  literary 
charm  which  are  peculiar  to  the  genius 
of  Coleridge. 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  JUDAISM.  By  Josephine 
Lazarus.  New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
I1.25. 

This  is  a  series  of   essays  originally 
published  in  the  Century  and  in  ih^  Jew- 
ish Messenger  during  the  last  two  years ; 
they  are  earnest,  thoughtful,  and  well 
written.     Perhaps  the  strongest  impres- 
sion one  receives  from   them   is  of  the 
personality   of    the   author ;    and   next 
comes  deep  sympathy,  as  for  the  prophet 
of  a  forlorn  hope.     Her  division  of  mod- 
ern Judaism  into  three  classes,  the  ex- 
treme orthodox,   or  Pharisees,    the  re- 
formed or  moderate  Jews,  and  the  Sad- 
ducees,  who  are  mere  deists,  where  they 
are  not  pure   agnostics,    was  probably 
mutatis  mutandis  as  true   eighteen   cen- 
turies  ago   as   it  is  now  ;   in  fact,   the 
same  classification  obtains  in  every  re- 
ligion and  political  party,  as  the  French 
have  detected  and  formulated,  as  Right, 
Centre,  and  Left.     But  it  is  a  strange 
world  in  which  even  Miss  Lazarus  half 
gives  up  the  historic  personality  of  the 
great  Jewish  Lawgiver,  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  such  men  as  Sayce  and  Raw- 
linson  are  telling  us  that  the  list  of  the 
kings  of  Edom  in  Gen.  36  was  no  doubt 
copied   from   an  official   record   during 
the  stay  of  the  Israelites  in  Esau's  coun- 
try ;  and  the  Palestine  Exploration  So- 
ciety are  saying  calmly  that  the  Book 
of  Joshua  is  invaluable  to  them  as  an 
Itinerarium,     The  modern  Israelite  finds 
himself   placed,  as  soon  as  he  catches 
the  drift  of  modern  thought,   between 
the  horns  of  a  dilemma  ;  either  the  his- 
toric Christ  was  the  Messiah  of  his  na- 
tion, or  there  was  no  Messiah,  and  never 
will  be.     Miss  Lazarus  and  other  pure 
and  devout  souls  seek   to  evade   both 
Scylla  and    Charybdis   by   announcing 
Israel    himself    as    the    Deliverer,    the 
Light  of  the  World — a  position  once,  in- 
deed, open  to  him,  but  forfeited  nearly 
nineteen  hundred  years  ago.     The  en- 
thusiasm and  self-devotedness,  the  truly 
enlightened  world-patriotism  of  our  au- 
thor,   move   one  almost  to  tears  ;    but 
where   will   she    find   the    Promethean 
spark  to  kindle  a  like  fire  in  her  nation  ? 
That  Jewish  exclusiveness  is  doomed  to 
self-extinction  is  probably  clear  to  most 
of  us  ;  that  Jewish  monotheism  is  likely 
to  die  out  into  agnosticism  seems  sadly 
probable  ;  and  once  again,  as  in  the  old 
days,    a   prophet   has   risen  up  among 
them,  to  warn  them  of  the  way  of  es- 
cape from  the  evil  to  come  ;   but  the 
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Jews  were  never  wont  to  heed  their 
prophets  overmuch  ;  will  they  do  so  in 
the  end  of  the  days,  the  time  that  now 
is? 

THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  NUMBER.  By  James 
A.  McClellan  and  John  Dewey.  International 
EUlucation  Series.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.     $1.50. 

The  present  volume  is  designed  to  ex- 
plain the  psychological  nature  of  num- 
ber, or  better,  perhaps,  to  explain  the 
idea  of  it,  and  then  to  apply  it  to  arith- 
metic for  the  purpose  of  assisting  teach- 
ers in  the  work  of  imparting  instruc- 
tion upon  the  subject.  Professor  W. 
T.  Harris,  as  editor  of  the  series,  of 
which  this  volume  is  one  number,  writes 
a  preface  for  it.  There  are  two  main 
parts  to  the  work.  The  first  psycho- 
logically analyzes  and  defines  the  idea 
of  number,  and  the  second  shows  its 
application  to  arithmetic.  Both  the 
preface  and  the  main  body  of  the  work, 
however,  are  governed  and  pervaded 
by  the  notion  that  all  successful  teach- 
ing of  arithmetic  is  conditioned  by  the 
psychology  of  number.  This  is  dis- 
tinctly stated  in  one  case.  We  should 
flatly  deny  such  a  claim,  and  we  can 
only  think  that  all  such  conceptions  of 
the  subject  only  confuse  scientific  meth- 
ods and  objects  with  the  pedagogical. 
Psychology  is  a  great  help  in  teaching — 
we  might  say  indispensable ;  and  we 
should  understand  number  in  order  to 
teach  arithmetic  ;  but  we  do  not  know 
of  what  use  the  psychology  of  number 
can  be  in  arithmetic,  except  to  satisfy 
the  curiosity  of  the  learned. 

There  is  much  to  interest  the  student  in 
the  volume,  but  this  interest  is  condition- 
ed either  by  a  strong  curiosity  about  very 
abstract  things,  or  by  a  desire  to  make 
the  task  of  learning  and  teaching  arith- 
metic much  easier  than  they  are.  Yet 
we  do  not  see  that  the  latter  purpose  is 
served  by  the  discussion.  It  savours  too 
much  of  the  fad  so  prevalent  to-day,  of 
trying  to  overcome  the  practical  diffi- 
culties of  teaching  by  stuffing  some  ab- 
stract philosophy  down  the  teacher's 
throat.  The  reason  that  it  is  difficult 
to  arouse  much  interest  in  arithmetic 
in  the  minds  of  most  children  is  not 
that  they  lack  all  knowledge  of  the  psy- 
chology of  number,  but  because  pure 
number  is  one  of  the  most  abstract  con- 
ceptions, and  because  they  may  consti- 
tutionally possess  other  interests  than 


are  gratified  by  mathematical  processes. 
Moreover,  we  can  say  a  great  deal  about 
number  that  is  both  useless  and  unnec-' 
essary.  If  we  were  content  to  say  that 
it  is  only  the  process  of  individuation 
in  space  and  time,  which  it  is,  and  it  is 
nothing  more  than  this,  explaining  how 
this  distinction  in  time  and  space  rep- 
resented it,  we  should  express  all  that 
philosophy  ever  knew  about  the  sub- 
ject, and  present  all  that  any  pedagogue 
would  need  ;  and  it  would  even  be 
doubtful  whether  this  could  be  of  any 
special  service  to  him  in  his  art.  Suc- 
cess in  teaching  depends  more  upon  the 
power  to  excite  interest,  to  understand 
the  peculiarities  of  the  student's  mind, 
and  to  see  where  a  beginning  must  be 
made  in  presenting  a  subject,  than  upon 
the  psychological  basis  of  the  science 
taught.  Yet  there  is  no  trace  of  this 
assumption  found  in  this  book.  That 
it  is  an  interesting  and  useful  book  we 
do  not  question,  but  it  will  hardly  ac- 
complish what  it  is  designed  to  accom- 
plish. It  can  only  encourage  abstract 
philosophy  in  regard  to  the  idea  of  num- 
ber, and  lead  to  a  false  method  of  study- 
ing the  minds  of  students  who  do  not 
like  mathematics. 

THE  REVOLUTION  OF  1848.  By  Imbert  de 
Saint-Amand.  Translated  by  Elizabeth  Gilbert 
Martin.  With  portraits.  New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $1.25. 

To  read  this  book  at  the  same  time  with 
any  life  of  the  first  Napoleon  is  almost 
to  convince  one's  self  that  the  greatest  of 
human  virtues  is  efficiency.  However 
one  may  recognise  Napoleon's  real  base- 
ness in  the  sphere  of  morals,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  forget  it  all  in  the  con- 
templation of  his  supreme  mastery  of 
opportunity  ;  and  however  one  may 
eulogise  the  personal  amiability  and 
goodness  of  Louis  Philippe  and  Marie 
Am61ie,  it  is  impossible  not  to  grind 
one's  teeth  over  their  utter  fatuity  in 
the  presence  of  such  a  crisis  as  that 
which  drove  them  from  the  throne. 
This  imbecile  inefficiency  is  well  brought 
out  in  the  volume  before  us.  On  Feb- 
ruary 2 2d  of  the  revolutionary  year  1848, 
the  French  king  had  everything  in  his 
hands — a  loyal  and  well-disciplined  force 
of  regular  troops,  officers  ready  to  carry 
out  the  most  energetic  orders,  and  a 
mob  still  self-distrustful  and  ready  to 
slink  back  to  its  holes  at  the  first  blaze 
of  cannon-fire.     The  vacillation,  the  de- 
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lay,  above  all,  the  suicidal  policy  of  call- 
ing out  the  National  Guard  who  were 
only  the  revolutionists  themselves  in 
uniform,  lost  Louis  Philippe  a  throne 
and  lost  France  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy, a  r^/>//^  which  is  of  all  things  best 
suited  to  the  national  temperament. 
Had  Paris  but  been  strongly  occupied  in 
accordance  with  the  fine  military  plan  of 
Marshal  G6rard,  and  had  a  few  thou- 
sands of  the  foul  ruffians  of  the  barri- 
cades been  blown  to  perdition  by  the 
necessary  grapeshot,  France  would  have 
been  spared  the  long  debauch  of  the 
Second  Empire  and  the  putrid  scandals 
of  the  Third  Republic.  The  book  is 
very  interesting,  and  the  translation  is 
well  done,  except  for  a  few  infelicities, 
such  as  one  always  finds  when  women 
translate  books  relating  to  military  or 
political  subjects.  There  are  four  good 
portraits  of  Louis  Philippe,  Marie 
Amelie,  Lamartine,  and  Ledru-Rollin. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  POETRY  OF  ROB- 
ERT HERRICK.  Edited  by  Edward  EvereU 
Hale,  Jr.,  Ph.D.  Athenaeum  Press  Series. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  collection  of 
the  quaint  and  curious  things  in  Her- 
rick,  and  is  the  more  truly  representative 
because  Dr.  Hale,  as  he  says  in  his  pref- 
ace, has  by  no  means  restricted  himself 
to  the  best  examples  of  the  poet's  work, 
but  has  also  given  extracts  that  show 
him  nodding.  The  Introduction  in  sev- 
enty pages  is  admirably  done,  giving  a 
very  appreciative  account  of  Herrick  and 
his  poetry,  and  a  good  bibliography. 
The  notes  are  somewhat  less  to  be  com- 
mended, and  we  do  not  think  that  in 
their  preparation  the  editor  taxed  his 
mind  too  severely  ;  for  many  of  them 
are  much  too  obvious  and  some  not  ob- 
vious enough.  For  instance,  the  note 
on  **  hoofy  Helicon,'*  in  the  **  Farewell 
unto  Poetry,"  says  merely,  **  The  refer- 
ence is,  of  course,  to  Pegasus,  the  winged 
horse  of  the  Muses."  Now,  the  classi- 
cal scholar  does  not  need  this  note,  while 
the  non-classical  scholar  needs  a  fuller 
explanation  about  X.\\Qfons  caballinus  to 
make  it  clear  just  how  Pegasus  made 
Helicon  **  hoofy."  **  Hoofy,"  by  the 
way,  is  good.     We  like  *'  hoofy." 


BOOKMAN   BREVITIES. 

Chinese  Characteristics^    by  Arthur   H. 
Smith,  is  a  very  thorough  and  satisfac- 
tory study  of  the  Chinese  by  one  whose 


intimate  acquaintance  with  them  g^ves 
him  much  authority.  Some  of  the  chap- 
ters, such  as  those  entitled  **  The  Absence 
of  Nerves,"  **  Contempt  for  Foreigners," 
**  Flexible  Inflexibility,"  and  especially 
"The  Absence  of  Public  Spirit"  and 
"  Mutual  Suspicion,"  are  curiously  illu- 
minative of  many  events  of  the  past 
year,  and  should  be  read  by  all  who  be- 
lieve, as  we  do,  that  the  Chino- Japanese 
War  was  only  the  prelude  to  a  great  po- 
litical and  military  drama  in  the  Far 
East.  The  book  is  published  by  the 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Company,  this  being 
the  third  (revised)  edition.  There  are 
sixteen  fine  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs.    The  price  is  $2.00. 

American  Steam  Vessels  is  an  album- 
shaped  volume  of  496  pages,  giving  il- 
lustrations and  brief  descriptions  of 
pretty  nearly  every  type  of  successful 
steam  vessel  that  has  been  constructed 
in  the  United  States,  from  Fulton's  first 
steamboat  down  to  the  battleship  Indiana 
and  the  American  Line  steamer  St. 
Paul,  It  is  published  by  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Stanton,  of  New  York  City,  and 
the  price  is  $5.00. 

The  Merriam  Company  of  this  city 
publish  Among  the  Pueblo  Indians^  by 
Carl  Eickemeyer  and  Lilian  W.  Eicke- 
meyer,  a  beautifully  printed  and  lav- 
ishly illustrated  volume  of  195  pages, 
containing  a  pleasantly  written  narra- 
tive of  a  journey  made  by  the  authors 
in  a  "  prairie  schooner"  to  the  Pueblo 
territory  in  New  Mexico.  It  gives  a 
good  many  interesting  details  of  the 
Pueblos  mingled  with  personal  experi- 
ences  and  observations.     Price,  $1.75. 

The  American  Baptist  Publication 

Society  of  Philadelphia  send  us  Quick 
Truths  in  Quaint  Texts^  a  collection  of 
discourses  preached  at  various  times  by 
the  Rev.  R.  S.  MacArthur,  and  repre- 
senting a  certain  style  of  pulpit  oratory  j 
that  some  persons  regard  as  stimulat- 
ing. To  this  estimable  class  we  fear 
that  we  do  not  belong.  The  following 
is  a  specimen  brick  :  "  God  knows  streets  / 
in  cities.  He  knows  Fifth  Avenue,  he 
knows  Fifty-seventh  Street.  He  knows 
the  houses  in  the  streets."  This  is  in- 
teresting information.  One  needs  to 
pay  $1.25  for  a  book  of  sermons  in  or- 
der to  be  assured  that  an  omniscient 
Deity  is  aware  of  the  location  of  Fifty- 
seventh  Street.  The  title  of  the  last 
sermon,  "  Divine  Heartburn,"  is  per 
haps  even   more  characteristic  of  how 
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far  the  Rev.  Mn  MacArthur  appreciates 
the  requirements  of  reverence  and  good 
taste. 

The  Messrs.  Harper  have  added  two 
more  volumes  to  their  substantial  edi- 
tion of  Thomas  Hardy's  novels.  The 
publishers  are  doing  a  good  thing,  and 
one  that  we  fear  is  not  adequately  rec- 
ognised, in  issuing  a  uniform  edition  of 
Hardy's  works  ;  hitherto,  no  such  edi- 
tion has  existed  in  this  country.  The 
two  new  volumes  are  The  Return  of  the 
Native  and  Tess  of  the  D*  Urbervilles. 
And  this  gives  us  an  occasion,  which  is 
opportune,  to  quote  apropos  of  these 
two  novels  from  an  old  letter  of  Mrs. 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton's,  written  some 
time  ago  from  abroad.  **  There  is  no 
man,"  she  says  of  Thomas  Hardy, 
*•  who  writes  of  peasant  life  with  such 
insight,  such  power,  such  absolute  com- 
prehension as  does  the  author  of  Tess, 
I  heard  him  speak  once  of  a  book  it  was 
just  then  the  fashion  to  praise,  and 
which  dealt  with  a  tragedy  in  humble 
life.  *  It's  not  the  right  thing,'  he  said. 
*  She  looks  down  at  her  people  and  pats 
them  on  the  head.  Her  attitude  is  all 
wrong.'  Hardy  does  not  pat  his  peas- 
ants on  the  head — he  does  not  look 
down  at  them,  but  with  level  gaze 
straight  into  their  eyes — straighter  still 
into  their  hearts.  The  angel  of  Justice 
could  hardly  know  them  better — the 
angel  of  Mercy  could  hardly  deal  with 
them  more  generously  and  gently. 
Hitherto  The  Return  of  the  Native  has 
seemed  to  be  Hardy's  masterpiece,  but 
I  think  even  that  is  surpassed  by  Tess^  so 
splendid,  so  terrible,  and  yet  so  pit- 
eous. ' ' 

There  are  several  cheap  and  excellent 
reprints  going  on  at  present.  There  is 
the  collective  edition  of  Henry  Kings- 
ley's  novels,  edited  by  Clement  K. 
Shorter  and  published  by  Messrs.  Ward, 
Lock  and  Bowden,  which  has  just 
reached  completion  in  twelve  volumes  ; 
and  the  Messrs.  Macmillan  are  issuing  a 
delightful  reprint  of  Charles  Kingsley's 
works  in  the  most  tasteful  little  vol- 
umes. It  would  have  been  preferable 
had  the  novels  been  complete  in  one 
volume.  Hypatia  has  been  already  pub- 
lished, and  to  this  is  now  added  Alton 
Locke,  Two  Years  Ago,  and  IVestward 
Ho!  in  all  six  volumes.  The  binding 
and  size  are  simply  perfect,  and  the 
type  and  paper  do  not  leave  much  to  be 
desired.     Price,   75   cents   per  volume. 


Two  more  useful  and  pretty  series, 

which  the  Macmillans  are  issuing, 
are  the  Romances  and  Narratives  of 
Defoe,  and  the  Illustrated  Standard 
Novels.  To  the  former  they  have  just 
added  The  Fortunate  Mistress,  in  two 
volumes  ($1.00  each),  which  purports  to 
be  a  history  of  the  life  of  Mademoiselle 
de  Beleau,  known  by  the  name  of  Lady 
Roxana.  It  is  curious  to  note  the  argu- 
ment for  **  free-love,"  as  compared  with 
marriage  in  this  romance  of  a  bygone 
day  ;  but  Defoe  put  such  pleas  only  into 
the  mouth  of  Roxana  in  her  unrepentant 
state.  Nobody  has  succeeded  yet  in 
identifying  any  one  as  the  original  of 
Roxana,  at  least  so  says  Mr.  Aitken, 
whose  excellent  and  thorough-going 
editing  gives  us  reason  to  rely  on  all  his 
statements.  Mr.  Yeats' s  illustrations 
continue  to  make  the  volumes  exceed- 
ingly attractive.  A  volume  of  Popular 
Tales,  by  Miss  Edgeworth,  is  the  latest 
addition  to  the  Standard  Novel  Series, 
with  illustrations  by  Chris  Hammond 
and  an  introduction  by  Anne  Thackeray 
Ritchie,  than  whom  no  better  person 
could  be  had  to  do  the  work  more  gra- 
ciously and  with  admirable  competency. 
Mrs.  Ritchie  characterises  these  tales 
neatly  in  her  opening  sentences  :  *'  We 
all  of  us  sometimes  want  literature  not 
only  for  ourselves,  but  for  simpler  souls, 
for  sick  and  sorry  people,  for  quiet  folk 
laid  by  and  wanting  distraction,  for  vil- 
lage libraries,  and  for  children  and  ser- 
vants. Few  books  would  seem  more 
suited  to  such  needs  than  some  of  the 
shorter  and  simpler  tales  by  Miss  Edge- 
worth."      Price,     $1.25. Rambles     in 

Japan,  by  Canon  Tristram,  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany, is  an  attractive  and  entertaining 
volume  of  travel.  The  primary  object 
of  the  author's  rambles  was  to  master 
thoroughly  the  position  of  missionary 
work  in  Japan,  and  his  love  of  natural 
science,  at  the  same  time,  led  him  into 
many  pleasant  by-paths,  which  taken 
together  help  to  contribute  to  our  know- 
ledge of  a  race  *'  destined  to  be  the 
British  of  the  Pacific."  It  contains 
many  illustrations  by  Edward  Whymper. 
Price,  $2.00. 

Eugenie  Gramlet  has  just  been  added 
to  the  Dent  edition  of  Balzac  (Macmil- 
lan), which  so  far — this  is  the  fifth  vol- 
ume— has  appeared  with  admirable  reg- 
ularity. It  is  superfluous  to  say  that 
where  Balzac  metits  \n'\\.\\  d^VcdcX^^x't*  ^'cAu 
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depredators,  here  they  meet  in  a  com- 
mon recognition  of  Balzac's  great  merit 
and  excellence.  And  it  is  gratifying  to 
read  that  on  a  more  complete  and 
methodical  study  of  the  whole  works 
Mr.  Saintsbury's  **  estimate  of  Balzac's 
goodness  has  gone  up  very  much — 
that    of    his  greatness  had  no  need  of 

raising."     (Price,  I1.50.) This  sanest 

of  critics  has  edited  and  Chris  Ham- 
mond has  illustrated  very  cleverly  a 
beautiful  edition  of  Marmontcr s  Moral 
Talcs  ($2.00),  bound  in  attractive  covers 
in  black  and  gold,  with  full  gilt  edges, 
which  the  Messrs.    Macmillan   publish. 

The    latest   volume    of    the    Lyric 

Poets  Series  is  a  selection  from  the 
poems    of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  edited  by 

Ernest  Rhys.    (Price,  $1.00.) In  Year 

Books  we  have  Dr,  Miller's  Year  Booky 


from  the  Messrs.  Crowell  ;  The  Canon 
Farrar  Year  Booky  published  by  the 
Messrs.  Button,  and  The  Helen  Jackson 
Year  Booky  with  the  imprint  of  Messrs. 
Roberts  Brothers.  The  two  first  men. 
tioned  come  in  white  cloth  covers  with 
design  in  gold. 

Mary  Ronald's  Century  Cook-Book,  with 
150  illustrations  pertaining  to  the  culi- 
nary art,  comes  from  the  Century  Com- 
pany. It  is  of  an  encyclopaedic  charac- 
ter, as  one  would  expect  from  the  im- 
print of  these  publishers,  and  is  intend- 
ed to  be  practicable  for  the  kitchens  and 
dining-rooms  over  the  whole  country. 
Susan  Coolidge  has  descended  to  the 
New  England  kitchen  and  given  that 
domestic  domain  her  entire  attention. 
There  are  587  pages,  and  the  price  is 
$2.00. 


WATCH   THEREFORE. 

In  Palestine  the  moonbeams  shine 

Upon  each  lonely  hill. 
Where  shepherds  keep  their  drowsy  sheep, 

And  all  the  land  is  still. 

But  through  the  night  a  path  of  light 

Streams  out  across  the  way. 
While  servants  feast  until  the  East 

Gives  warning  of  the  day. 

**  Full  many  a  year,  in  hope  and  fear, 

A  band  of  slavish  men, 
We  watch  for  him  with  eyes  grown  dim,^ 

He  will  not  come  again  !** 

Far  away,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 

I  hear  the  master  come. 
And  the  rhythmic  beat  of  his  horse's  feet, 

Nearer  and  nearer  home. 


But  no  one  waits  at  the  castle  gates, 

And  on  the  castle  floor 

The  sunlight  creeps,  while  the  porter  sleeps 

Till  his  Lord  is  at  the  door  ! 

Herbert  MuUer  Hopkins. 
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SOME   HOLIDAY    PUBLICATIONS. 


Two  sumptuous  books,  imported  by 
the  Messrs.  Macmillan  from  the  old  and 
reliable  house  of  Messrs.  Archibald  Con- 
stable and  Company,  deserve  honour- 
able mention  in  any  list  of  seasonable 
publications.  Ice-Bound  on  Kolguev  and 
The  Alps  from  End  to  End  are  both  mar- 
vels of  substantial  and  artistic  book- 
making.  The  former  is  a  vividly  de- 
scriptive account  of  the  first  exploration 
by  any  Englishman  of  the  large  island 
of  Kolguev,  which  lies  off  the  coast  of 
Arctic  Europe.  Mr.  A.  Trevor- Battye, 
the  author,  made  a  voyage  there  in  the 
summer  of  1894  in  a  little  yacht,  which 
through  risk  of  Polar  ice  was  compelled 
to  return,  leaving  him  and  a  companion 
alone  on  the  island.  Their  subsequent 
adventures  and  rescue  by  a  solitary 
trader  bartering  for  furs  provide  excit- 
ing entertainment,  while,  Mr.  Trevor- 
Battye's  object  having  been  a  scientific 
one,  some  valuable  chapters  have  been 
contributed  to  our  meagre  knowledge 
of  Arctic  subjects,  devoted  especially  to 
ornithology,  flora,  geology,  and  the  na- 
tive language  of  the  island,  which  until 
then  was  not  known  to  be  inhabited. 
There  are  three  maps  and  numerous  il- 
lustrations, many  of  them  from  sketches 
by  the  author.  The  Alps  from  End  to 
End  is  Sir  W.  Martin  Conway's  book, 
which  is  a  description  of  three  months* 
climbing  in  the  Alps  **  from  end  to 
end,"  starting  from  the  first  snow-peak 
of  the  Maritime  Alps,  crossing  Switzer- 
land and  Tyrol,  to  the  last  snowy  Alpine 
peak,  in  all  about  one  thousand  miles. 
The  climbing  was  done  between  June 
and  September,  1894,  so  that  the  vol- 
ume is  one  of  the  freshest  and  most 
comprehensive  in  its  scope  that  has  yet 
been  contributed  to  Alpine  literature. 
The  work  is  largely  picturesque,  being 
profusely  illustrated,  one  hundred  of 
the  pictures  having  been  made  by  Mr. 
A.  D.  McCormick,  and  reproduced  to 
the  full  size  of  the  page  and  printed  on 
fine  plate  paper.  Both  volumes  are 
large  octavo  in  size,  and  the  price  of 
each  is  $7.00. 

The  happy  possessor  of  Timothy 
Qo\€s  Old  Italian  Masters^  which  achieved 
distinction  as  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful art  works  ever  issued  in  America, 
will  welcome  his  Old  Dutch  and  Flemish 


Masters^  which  forms  a  companion  vol- 
ume to  his  first  superb  work,  published 
in  a  royal  manner  by  the  Century  Com- 
pany. Readers  of  the  Century  Magazine 
are  familiar  with  Mr.  Cole's  wood-en- 
gravings, which  have  spread  abroad  his 
fame  in  other  lands  beside  his  own. 
Professor  J.  C.  Van  Dyke  furnishes  the 
main  portion  of  the  text,  which  also  in- 
cludes Mr.  Cole's  elucidatory  notes  on 
the  pictures  engraved  by  him.  The 
title-page  is  ornamented  with  a  deli- 
cately tinted  old  Dutch  border  that  will 
recall  fond  reminiscences  of  Delft  to 
many  readers.  It  is  a  rare  occasion  that 
brings  us  such  a  superior  and  magnifi-' 
cent  work  of  art  as  is  treasured  in  this 
volume.     Price,  $7.50. 

The  Century  Company  have  added 
three  new  volumes  to  their  delightful 
and  ingenious  little  Thumb-nail  Series. 
(Price,  $1.00  per  volume.)  Mr.  Ed- 
wards reappears  in  the  series,  as  is  his 
right,  and  there  is  something  harmoni- 
ous and  consistent  in  giving  his  work 
this  form.  The  Rivalries  of  Longhand 
Short  Codiac  contains  ten  sketches  which 
have  recently  appeared  in  the  Century 
Magazine^  all  pertaining  to  the  romantic 
life  of  the  fisher-folk  on  the  islands  that 
lie  off  the  coast  of  Maine,  which  he  de- 
picts with  a  touch  no  less  delicate  and 
tender  than  that  which  he  makes  with 
his  brush.  In  this  field,  too,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards is  his  own  master,  and  has  no 
rival.  In  Notes  of  a  Professional  Exile ^  by 
E.  S.  Nadal,  there  is  collected  a  series 
of  sketches  in  which  fancy,  frolic,  and 
familiarity  mingle  with  the  various 
types  of  character  and  phases  of  life  ob- 
served at  an  imaginary  watering-place 
in  Europe.  The  sketches  give  the  pleas- 
ant and  unusual  impression  of  having 
been  composed  in  a  leisurely  way,  and 
many  quaint  conceits  appear  in  the  ram- 
bling, garrulous  narrative  about  men, 
women,  and  books.  For  there  never 
was  an  exile  who  did  not  contrive  to 
get  hold  of  books  of  some  sort ;  and  on 
reading  Carlyle's  Autobiography^  edited 
by  Froude,  Mr.  Nadal  is  moved  to  re- 
flect on  the  autobiographies  that  have 
appeared  during  the  last  ten  years,  and 
to  conclude  that  the  position  of  the  auto- 
biographer  has  been  in  nearly  every 
case  the  same — namely,  **  that  God  did 
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a  good  thing  when  He  made  him  !" 
Not  the  least  charming  feature  in  the 
volume  is  the  gracious  portrait  of  a  cer- 
tain young  lady,  which  is  exquisitely 
drawn  in  the  ''dedication."  The  re- 
maining volume  m  this  series  to  be  men- 
tioned is  A  Madeira  Party ^  which  con- 
tains a  chapter  of  quaint  lore  about  Ivla- 
deira  wine,  discussed  in  all  seriousness 
by  a  group  of  gourmets  in  Dr.  S.  Weir 
Mitchell's  entertaining  manner  ;  also  a 
dramatic  tale  of  the  French  Revolution, 
in  which  Dr.  Mitchell  has  surpassed 
himself  and  given  his  readers  a  fresh 
surprise.  The  story  should  be  read 
some  winter  night  when  the  wind  is 
howling  around  the  house  and  the  case- 
ments are  rattling  about  your  ears,  but 
all  is  still  within  save  the  sound  of  the 
crackling  logs  and  the  occasional  gurgle 
of  the  wine,  as  you  hear  the  courteous 
voice  of  the  Duke's,  '*  A  little  more 
Burgundy,  Monsieur?*' 

If  Henry  Van  Dyke  is  as  magnetic  in 
the  pulpit  as  he  is  out  of  it,  those  who 
sit  under  him  are  to  be  envied.     No- 

here  in  his  "  book  of  essays  in  profita- 
ble idleness,"  as  he  whimsically  calls  his 
latest  work.  Little  Rivers^  do  we  find  the 
prating  preacher  in  evidence.  Every  page 
is  suffused  with  an  honest,  out-of-doors 
spirit  of  indulgence  in  the  **  sensations 
sweet"  which  Nature  gives  with  lavish 
hand  to  her  votaries.  "If  an  open  fire 
is,  as  Charles  Dudley  Warner  says,  the 
eye  of  a  room,  then  surely  a  little  river 
may  be  called  the  mouth,  the  most  ex- 
pressive feature  of  a  landscape."  Thus 
the  keynote,  which  he  strikes  in  the  prel- 
ude to  the  joyous  rambles  which  he 
takes  through  the  book  by  the  little 
rivers  of  diversified  scenes  and  charac- 
teristics. And  we  thank  him,  to  whose 
apt  scholarship  and  tenacious  memory 
we  owe  thanks  for  so  many  choice  bits 
of  literature  with  which  he  has  bejew- 
elled his  writings,  for  that  passage  from 
Stevenson's  **  Prince  Otto,"  which,  in 
spite  of  so  much  late  Stevensonia,  we 
dare  to  quote:  "There's  no  music," 
says  Stevenson,  "  like  a  little  river's. 
It  plays  the  same  tune  (and  that's  the 
favourite)  over  and  over  again,  and  yet 
does  not  weary  of  it  like  men  fiddlers. 
It  takes  the  mind  out  of  doors  ;  and 
though  we  should  be  grateful  for  good 
houses,  there  is,  after  all,  no  house  like 
God's  out-of-doors.  And  lastly,  sir,  it 
quiets  a  man  down  like  saying  his  pray- 
ers."     The  Messrs,  Scribner,  who  pub- 


lish Little  Rivers^  have  made  a  delightful 
book  of  it  ;  the  cover  especially  de- 
serves an  encomium  to  itself,  and  the 
presswork  and  pictorial  features  are  in 
excellent  taste.  If  we  are  not  mistaken 
in  the  price  (it  is  marked  at  $2.00),  the 
book  is  remarkably  cheap  for  the  money. 

The  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company 
have  prepared  an  exquisite  series  of  re- 
productions in  colour-work  after  original 
designs  by  expert  artists  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  those  who  indulge  in  art  prod- 
ucts. The  price  of  Fansies  and  Roses  is 
$2.00  each  ;  Dogs  and  Cats^  $1-75  ;  and 
Facsimiles  of  Water  Colours y  by  W.  Gran- 
ville Smith,  is  $5.00.  They  are  beauti- 
fully bound  in  specially  designed  covers, 
and  are  neatly  encased  in  card-boxes. 
They  make  a  most  alluring  display,  and 
are  admirably  suited  for  holiday  gifts. 

When  the  publishers  of  that  deserved- 
ly popular  book,  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier 
Bush,  conceived  the  idea  of  taking  the 
concluding  chapters  and  issuing  them 
separately  as  a  holiday  book,  with  illus- 
trations from  drawings  made  at  **  Drum- 
tochty,"  they  did  something  for  which 
the  admirers  of  Ian  Maclaren  will  feel 
exceedingly  grateful.  A  Doctor  of  the 
Old  School,  with  its  beautiful  artistic  set- 
ting and  characteristic  drawings,  is  not 
a  book  to  pass  away  with  the  holiday 
fever  ;  it  will  take  as  firm  a  place  among 
books  of  permanent  interest  as  Dr.  John 
Brown's  little  classic,  Rab  and  His 
Friends,  to  which  it  will  form  a  delight- 
ful companion,  and  which,  indeed,  is 
said  to  have  suggested  this  definitive 
form  for  the  story  of  "  Doctor  Weelum 
MacLure."  Mr.  Frederick  C.Gordon, 
who  made  the  drawings,  imparts  in  "  A 
Visit  to  Drumtochty,"  on  another  page, 
some  interesting  information  relating 
to  the  originals  of  the  characters  and 
places  of  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  stories. 
Price,  $2.00. 

Standish  of  Standish  has  always  been 
the  most  popular  of  Mrs.  Austin's  his- 
torical novels  of  the  Old  Plymouth  Col- 
ony. The  story  of  Myles  Standish,  with 
the  knightly  fervour  stirring  in  his 
blood,  has  an  entrancing  interest  for 
us  ;  the  history  of  his  times  is  made  up 
of  stern  facts,  indeed,  as  Mrs.  Austin 
gently  reminds  us  ;  but  mingling  with 
them  is  a  thread  of  sweet  and  tender 
romance.  We  love  the  flower  with  a 
special  affection  which  has  its  roots 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  crannied  rocks, 
and  its  bloom  has  a  beauty  for  our  eye 
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which  gains  by  its  floral  asceticism. 
Among .  the  new  editions  of  standard 
works  which  have  come  to  us,  these  two 
volumes  rank  high  in  the  beauty  and 
delicacy  of  their  workmanship  ;  every- 
thing about  them  is  in  good  taste,  and 
the  twenty  photogravures  by  Frank  T. 
Merrill  are  among  the  best  specimens  of 
this  mechanical  process  which  we  have 
seen.  And  Mrs.  Austin's  book  is  wor- 
thy of  it  all.  The  price  is  $5.00,  and 
the  publishers  are   Messrs.   Houghton, 

Mifflin    and   Company. In   our   last 

number  we  had  occasion  to  commend 
the  illustrated  holiday  edition  of  Hia- 
watha issued  by  this  firm.  Since  then 
we  have  received  from  them  a  compan- 
ion volume,  bound  in  much  the  same 
style,  containing  the  poet's  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish,  It  is  printed  in  clear 
type  on  superfine  paper,  and  a  profu- 
sion of  half-tone  vignettes  and  several 
full-page  illustrations  are  scattered 
througn  the  pages.     Price,  $1.50. 

Emile  Zola's  Une  Page  (V Amour  has 
been  honoured,  under  Mr.  Vizetelly's 
translation,  entitled  A  Love  Episode^  to 
enter  the  lists  for  emprise  among  holi- 
day books.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  who  publish 
the  sole  authorised  English  version,  M. 
Zola's  famous  novel  makes  a  gay  ap- 
pearance with  one  hundred  wood-en- 
gravings, of  a  piece  with  the  character 
of  the  work.  It  is  of  this  novel  that 
Zola  made  the  remark  to  a  friend  :  **  I 
will  make  all  Paris  weep."  Mr.  Vize- 
telly  claims  that  in  the  entire  domain 
of  fiction  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  pathetic  story  than  that  of  Helene 
Grandchamp's  struggle  with  passion, 
her  fall,  and  bitter  punishment.  He 
likens  its  moral  effect  to  that  of  Adam 
Bede^  the  pathos  of  which  it  more  than 
rivals.  But  the  finish  is  not  such  as 
George  Eliot  would  have  made  it  ;  M. 
Zola  is,  above  all,  a  realist  from  first  to 
last.  The  story  is  in  one  volume — a 
rather  bulky  one — but  it  holds  well  to- 
gether, and  the  price  is  only  $2.00. It 

will  not  be  irrelevant  to  notice  here  a 
volume  containing  half  a  dozen  short 
stories  by  Zola  which  Messrs.  Copeland 
and  Day  have  published,  for  the  reason 
that  the  book  is  a  fine  example  of  dainty 
bookmaking,  and  the  cover  is  unique, 
being  in  imitation  of  the  French  style. 
Mr.  William  Fosfer  Apthorp,  who  has 
translated  the  stories  in  this  volume, 
which  bears  the  title  of  the  first  tale, 


Jacques  Damour^  is  a  well-known  French 
scholar  of  Boston,  and  this  adds  literary 
value  to  these  stories,  in  which  M.  Zola 
is  considered  by  many  critics  to  be  at 
his  best. 

Who  does  not  remember  vividly  the 
first  time  he  read  The  Wandering  Jew^ 
and  how  the  bewilderment  of  the  open- 
ing chapters  gave  way  before  the  insinu- 
ating mystery  which  crept  upon  him 
and  held  him  with  a  fierce  and  terrible 
fascination  !  Messrs.  T.  Y.  Crowell 
and  Company  have  just  brought  out  an 
illustrated  edition  of  Eugene  Sue's  uni- 
versal favourite  in  two  volumes,  the 
text  of  which  is  reprinted  from  the  orig- 
inal Chapman  and  Hall  edition,  which 
is  by  far  the  best  translation  that  exists. 
A  good  library  edition  of  this  French 
masterpiece  has  been  much  needed,  and 
these  publishers  have  given  us  one  which 
is  creditable  to  their  enterprise.  The 
volumes  are  a  little  large,  to  be  sure, 
but  that  is  not  a  serious  objection  when 
the  book  is  one  that  is  easily  handled  ; 
besides,  good,  clear  type  is  the  first  es- 
sential, and  that  takes  space.  The  bind- 
ing is  substantial  and  meant  to  stand 
frequent  usage,  which  is  sensible,  and 
there  are  eighteen  full-page  illustrations. 
Price,  $3.00. 

We  welcome  an  old  favourite  from 
the  press  of  the  same  firm  in  Jane  Por- 
ter's enthralling  historical  romance,  The 
Scottish  Chiefs,  In  1840  the  author 
wrote  a  **  Retrospective  Preface"  to  an 
illustrated  edition  which  then  appeared, 
in  which  she  referred  to  the  first  appear- 
ance of  her  story  (in  1809),  and  reflected 
that  "  its  probable  last  edition"  had 
now  been  called  for.  And  yet  innumer- 
able editions  have  been  published  since 
then  ;  it  has  been  translated  into  sev- 
eral languages,  and  circulated  all  over 
the  world  ;  and  it  has  received  the  stamp 
of  approbation  and  found  favour  during 
successive  generations  from  eminent 
critics  and  authors.  And  now  we  have 
it  again  in  a  handsome  form,  in  two 
volumes,  with  numerous  illustrations  of 
the  scenes  made  famous  in  the  history 
of  Sir  William  Wallace  and  Robert 
Bruce,  printed  on  fine  plate  paper.  As 
in  The  Wandering  JeWy  the  typography 
is  excellent,  and  there  are  two  frontis- 
piece photogravures  ;  the  price  is  also 
the  same.  It  is  one  of  the  best  tales  of 
adventure  that  can  be  put  into  the  hands 
of  young  people,  but  none  can  resist  its 
brilliancy  and  power. 
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For  elegance  in  form  and  embellish- 
ment, and  for  attractiveness  in  manner 
and  matter,  one  might  go  far  to  seek 
dainty  models  of  bookmaking,  such  as 
one  finds  in  the  volumes  of  the  Faience 
Library,  published  in  a  uniform  edition, 
at  $i.oo  per  volume,  by  the  Messrs. 
Crowell.  Four  volumes  have  just  come 
to  hand  in  this  series — namely.  The 
Faience  Violin^  by  Champfleury  ;  V Avril^ 
by  Paul  Margueritte  ;  La  Belle  Nivernaise 
and  Other  Stones y  by  Daudet,  and  the 
same  author's  famous  Tartarin  of  Taras- 
con.  The  illustrations  are  very  clever, 
and  their  artful  interspersion  among  the 
text  makes  quite  an  attractive  page. 

Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Company 
have  made  a  valuable  and  permanent 
contribution  to  the  library  in  their  edi- 
tion of  Charles  Lever's  novels  of  adven- 
ture, which  are  issued  in  continuance 
of,  and  uniform  with,  their  edition  of 
Lever's  military  novels.  The  novels  of 
adventure  have  been  considered  by 
many  to  contain  Lever's  best  work,  and 
they  have  enjoyed  an  extensive  popu- 
larity. Of  course,  no  one  expects  nowa- 
days to  become  wildly  enthusiastic  over 
Lever,  but  he  fills  a  place  in  Irish  liter- 


Birket  Foster's  delightful  engravings, 
and  accompanied  them  with  selected 
passages  in  prose  and  poetry  under  the 
title,  Pictures  of  Rustic  Landscape.  Mr. 
John  Davidson,  one  of  the  strongest  of 
the  new  school  of  poets,  has  made  these 
selections,  and  has  done  his  work  as 
only  a  poet  and  a  scholar  of  eclectic 
tastes  and  refined  sensibilities  could  be 
expected  to  do  it.  The  choice  passages 
are  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the 
works  of  our  best  artistic  writers,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  suggestiveness 
of  the  beautiful,  graphic  presentation 
of  landscape  features,  delicacy  of  light 
and  shade  in  the  use  of  word-paintmg, 
and  fine  imaginative  quality.  Among 
these  writers  we  have  Richard  Jefferies, 
Stevenson,  Hamerton,  Pennell,  Carlyle, 
Gilbert  White,  Wordsworth,  Arnold, 
and  Tennyson.  Mr.  Davidson  also  con- 
tributes two  prose  poems  to  the  collec- 
tion. The  book  is  well  bound  and 
beautifully  printed,  and  the  price  is 
$3.50.  An  engraved  portrait  of  the  ar- 
tist is  given  in  the  frontispiece. 

The  publishers  of  The  Christ  Child  in 
Arty  by  Henry  Van  Dyke,  have  just 
issued  a  dainty  volume  by  the  same  au- 


ature   which    is    indisputably    his   own,     tKor  which  centres  about  the  Babe  of 
and  his  work  will  always  find  readersv/jBethlehem.     The  Story  of  the  Other  Wise 


who  enjoy  an  old-fashioned  story  of 
love  and  adventure,  of  mirth-provoking 
laughter,  and  entertaining  fun  on  a 
broad  scale.  Maurice  Tiernayy  the  Soldier 
of  Fortune y  deals  largely  with  Napoleon 
and  the  early  days  of  the  Empire  ;  Sir 
Jasper  Carcii\  the  scenes  of  which  are 
laid  in  Ireland  and  France,  is  one  of 
Lever's  most  powerful  stories  ;  The  Con- 
fessions of  Con  Cregan  is  highly  amusing. 
It  is  related  that  the  humourist  tried 
the  experiment  of  publishing  this  novel 
anonymously,  with  the  result  that  it 
was  hailed  at  once  as  the  work  of  an 
author  who  would  eclipse  Lever  !  Ro- 
land Cashcly  as  also  Con  Cregan^  are  in 
two  volumes,  making  in  all  six  volumes. 
The  publishers  have  made  a  durable  as 
well  as  a  reputable  set  of  books,  and 
the  illustrations  and  etchings,  the  for- 
mer  from  drawings  by  **  Phiz,"  and  the 
latter  by  E.  Van  Muyden,  increase  the 
value  and  literary  interest  of  this  edi- 
tion. Together,  six  volumes,  price, 
$15.00. 

What  so  rare  in  illustration  for  the 
eye  to  feast  upon  as  a  fine  old  wood- 
engraving  !  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green 
and  Company  have  collected  thirty  of. 


Man  realises  afresh  the  point  of  view 
which  is  hard  for  us  to  grasp  at  the 
end  of  nineteen  centuries.  The  story 
of  Artaban,  the  Median,  the  fourth  Wise 
Man  who  failed  to  reach  Bethlehem  with 
his  friends,  is  told  with  great  tenderness 
and  with  wonderful  verisimilitude.  We 
follow  his  quest  for  the  King  through 
the  temptations  and  disillusionment 
which  bring  discovery  at  last,  with  un- 
abated interest  ;  and  the  new  light 
which  the  narrative  throws  upon  the 
beauty  of  Christian  charity  is  season- 
able. The  Messrs.  Harper  have  made 
an  uncommon  and  beautiful  piece  of 
bojok-making  of  Mr.  Van  Dyke's  Christ- 
mas message,  and  the  illustrations  by 
F.  Luis  Mora  add  to  its  suggestiveness. 
The  price  is  $1.50. 

The  ever-popular  Beauties  of  Shake- 
speare has  been  decked  out  by  the  Messrs. 
Crowell  for  the  holidays,  with  binding 
and  photogravure  illustrations  to  tempt 
the  eye.  It  was  through  reading  Mr. 
Dodd's  Beauties  of  Shakespeare  that 
Goethe  was  led  to  study  the  great  Eng- 
lish dramatist.  It  is  issued  in  two  neat 
little  volumes,  and  the  price  is  $2.50. 

Of  all  that  La  Motte  Fouque  has  writ- 
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ten,  his  Undine  will  perhaps  alone  live, 
but  that  assuredly.  Goethe,  who  found 
little  to  commend  in  the  other  writ- 
ings of  Fouqu^,  said  that  on  this  occa- 
sion the  author  had  struck  gold,  and 
Heine,  who  laughed  unmercifully  at  him, 
raved  about  Undine^  and  called  it  a 
*•  wonderfully  lovely  poem.  It  is  a  very 
kiss  ;  the  Genius  of  Poesy  kissed  the 
sleeping  Spring  and  he  opened  his  eye- 
lids with  a  smile,  and  all  the  roses 
breathed  out  perfume,  and  all  the  night- 
ingales sang — this  is  what  our  excellent 
Fouqu6  clothed  in  words  and  called 
Undine.**  The  story  has  been  translated 
from  the  German  and  published  by  the 
Messrs.  Stokes  to  meet  the  demand  for 
a  fine  edition  of  this  literary  immortelle. 
Edmund  Gosse  contributes  a  critical  in- 
troduction, and  W.  E.  F.  Britten  a  num- 
ber of  illustrations.  The  book  is  printed 
and  bound  in  a  perfect  manner.     The 

price  is  $5.00. We  have  also  to  notice 

a  work  from  the  same  firm,  which  com- 
mands our  respect  for  its  courage  and 
enterprise  in  issuing  a  number  of  holi- 
day publications  which  entail  great  ex- 
penditure in  their  lavish  production — 
the  work  in  question  being  Saint-Juirs* 
Tavern  of  the  Three  Virtues^  with  sixty 
drawings  by  Daniel  Vierge.  Edmund 
Gosse  has  laid  his  approval  on  this  book 
also  ;  the  book  itself  is  a  sumptuous 
affair,  and  but  for  the  fact  that  it  is  in 
English  it  might  have  come  direct  from 
Paris.  As  a  work  of  art,  it  will  be  prized 
highly  ;  we  understand  that  only  125 
copies  have  been  bought  for  the  Ameri- 
can market.     The  price  is  $15.00. 

T?u  Battle  of  the  Frogs  and  Mice ^  rendered 
into  English  by  Jane  Barlow,  and  illus- 
trated by  F.  D.  Bedford,  is  published 
by  the  Messrs.  Stokes.  Mr.  Bedford's 
decorative  designs  are  instinct  with  hu- 
mour and  phantasy,  and  are  truly  de- 
lightful ;  the  type  is  beautiful  to  behold, 
but  very  trying  to  the  eyes  in  reading. 
We  rather  fear  that  the  interest  of  the 
book  will  lie  with  the  artist  ;  and  this 
is  a  pity,  for  Miss  Barlow's  work  bears 
the  inimitable  stamp  which  all  her  writ- 
ing carries. 

There  are  many  who  will  find  in 
Messrs.  Revell  and  Company's  illus- 
trated holiday  edition  of  F.  B.  Meyer  s 
Shepherd  Psalm  ($1.25),  and  in  The  Star 
of  Bethlehem  ($1.50),  by  Lyman  Abbott, 
with  designs  by  Dore,  Delaroche  and 
others,  published  by  John  Knox  McAfee, 
suitable  gift-books  for  Christmas-tide. 


The  text  is  in  fine,  clear  type  on  plate 
paper,  and  the  cover  designs  are  in  ex- 
quisite taste. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  have 
published  two  daintily  made  little  books 
which  offer  an  attraction  among  holiday 
books.  A  Literary  Pilgrimage  and  Lit- 
erary ShrineSy  by  Dr.  Theodore  F.  Wolfe, 
contain  the  record  of  the  author's  senti- 
mental journeys  to  the  scenes  commem- 
orated in  literature  by  eminent  and  well- 
beloved  authors,  and  to  their  homes. 
The  former  work  is  confined  to  English 
places,  as  the  latter  is  to  American. 
There  is  a  pleasant  air  of  familiarity 
and  reminiscence  in  these  books,  also 
much  that  is  helpfully  suggestive,  much 
that  was  worth  recollecting  in  corre- 
spondence with  some  of  the  authors  or 
in  gossip  with  their  friends  or  neigh- 
bours. The  bindings  are  neat  and  ele- 
gant, and  the  photogravures  of  historic 
places  enhance  the  merit  of  the  work. 
In  uniform  binding,  price  $1.25  each. 

Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Company 
have  selected  from  the  numerous  ro- 
mances of  that  gifted  genius  who  styled 
herself  George  Sand,  those  works  of 
hers  which  may  be  called  her  master- 
pieces, for  publication  in  a  very  attrac- 
tive, uniform  edition,  consisting  of  four 
volumes.  The  titles  are  Francois  the 
Waif  The  Devil's  Pool,  Fadette,  and  The 
Master  Mosaic  Workers.  The  edition  is 
limited,  and  the  workmanship  in  the 
making  of  the  books  is  executed  wor- 
thily   and    in   excellent  .taste.       Price, 

$6.00  net. Two  books  of  permanent 

worth  as  well  as  of  holiday  interest 
come  to  us  from  Messrs.  Roberts  Broth- 
ers in  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton's  Paint- 
ing  in  France  and  Contemporary  French 
Painters  (price,  $3.00  each).  Mr.  Ha- 
merton's  position  as  an  art  critic  and  a 
writer  of  polished  and  dignified  Eng- 
lish prose  is  too  well  known  to  need 
comment,  but  we  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  photogravures  of  the  fine 
examples  of  French  painting  which  ac- 
company the  text.  There  are  thirty  of 
these  in  the  two  volumes,  all  choice 
subjects  and  representative  of  the  best 
product   of  contemporary   French   art. 

John  C.  Winston  and  Company,  of 

Philadelphia,  have  issued  an  attractive 
pictorial  book  about  Westminster  Abbey 
and  the  Cathedrals  of  England  (price, 
$3- 50),  which  is  largely  illustrated  from 
photographic  views  of  the  Cathedrals 
and  from  portraits  of  the  dignitaries  as- 
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sociated  therewith.  The  contributors 
to  the  historical  and  graphic  descrip- 
tions elucidating  these  views  and  por- 
traits include  some  reverend  and  digni- 
fied names,  such  as  Dean  Farrar,  Dean 
Milman,  Dean  Stanley,  Venables  of 
Lincoln^  and  the  Dean  of  Winchester. 
Messrs.  Lovell,  Coryell  and  Com- 
pany send  us  their  editions  of  Green's 
History  of  the  English  People  and  Justin 
McCarthy's  History  of  Our  Own  Times ; 
the  former  in  four  volumes  (price,  $5.00) 
and  the  latter  in  two  (price,  $3.00). 
Illustrations  play  an  important  part  in 
these  volumes,  and  the  editing  has  been 
especially  well  done  in  order  to  bring 
the  works  of  these  authors  within  the 
practical  range  of  the  average  reader. 
These  popular  editions  of  well-known 
standard  works  are  admirably  adapted 


to   the  holiday  wants  of  those  whose 
taste  and    inclination  may  run  in  this 

department  of  literature. One  of  the 

most  important  books  of  the  season, 
and  one  that  will  be  eagerly  read  by 
observant  students  of  present-day  his- 
tory, is  Professor  Grosvenor's  able  and 
'  comprehensive  work  on  Constantinople 
(price,  $10.00).  The  two  volumes  are 
superbly  and  profusely  illustrated  with 
250  pictures,  and  there  is  an  introduc- 
tion by  Lew  Wallace.  These  two  au- 
thors explored  the  field  together  for 
years,  and  constantly  stimulated  each 
other  in  his  special  work  by  congenial 
and  inspiring  companionship.  We 
hope  to  give  an  extensive  and  careful 
review  of  Professor  Grosvenor's  work 
in  our  next  number,  the  book  having 
appeared  just  as  we  go  to  press. 


BOOKS   FOR   BOYS   AND   GIRLS. 


An  unprecedented  number  of  new 
books  and  stories  for  boys  and  girls 
has  already  been  published,  and  still 
there  are  more  to  follow  before  the  sea- 
son's list  is  exhausted.  Surely  young 
people  were  never  so  well  catered  for  in 
the  matter  of  literature  as  they  are  now- 
adays. They  represent  a  class  whose 
needs  are  being  better  understood  every 
year,  and  the  cpnsequence  is  that  a  new 
and  more  carefully  trained  band  of  writ- 
ers is  constantly  coming  to  the  front. 
Besides,  there  is  no  more  severe  critic 
than  your  fresh-minded  boy  or  girl,  and 
he  or  she  is  at  no  pains  to  tell  you 
frankly — with  a  brutal  frankness,  the  au- 
thor might  think — what  is  his  or  her  opin- 
ion of  a  book.  The  old  authors  are  well 
represented,  and  many  new  and  untried 
ones  appear  on  the  list  of  juveniles 
that  follow.  As  far  as  possible  we  have 
sought  briefly  to  indicate  the  contents 
of  each  and  to  present  its  features  suc- 
cinctly, so  as  to  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  of  the  merits  and  nature  of  the 
book.  This  list  by  no  means  includes 
all  the  new  juveniles,  but  it  does  contain 
all  books  that  have  been  sent  to  us  up  to 
November  8th. 

Christmas  Week  at  Bigler's  Mill^  by 
Dora  E.  W.  Spratt,  is  a  charming  little 
sketch  of  a  Southern  Christmas,  told 
largely  in  dialect,  and  with  simplicity 


and  truth  to  life.  It  is  prettily  bound 
and  illustrated.  (American  Baptist  Pub- 
lication Society.  75  cents.)  The  Cen- 
tury Company  publish  the  following 
four  books  in  an  admirable  style,  with 
choice  covers  and  illustrations  by  the 
best  artists  :  Jack  Ballister  s  Fortunes 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  early  colonial  life 
in  Virginia,  and  tells  the  story  of  an 
English  lad  who  is  kidnapped  and  sold 
as  a  servant  on  a  Virginia  plantation, 
from  which  he  runs  away  only  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  pirates.  He  escapes 
and  at  the  same  time  rescues  a  young 
woman  who  had  been  captured  and  held 
for  ransom.  Mr.  Howard  Pyle's  story, 
as  it  appeared  in  St.  Nicholas^  has  been 
expanded  m  book  form,  and  his  clever 
illustrations  are  also  given,  suffering 
somewhat  from  their  reduced  state. 
(Price,  $2.00  )  A  Boy  of  the  First  £m^ 
pire^  by  Elbridge  S.  Brooks,  which  also 
appeared  in  St,  Nicholas^  will  hardly 
prepare  the  mind  of  the  young  reader 
for  the  reception  of  the  real  Napoleon 
which  must  come  later  to  his  knowledge 
It  will  be  a  rude  shock  to  descend  from 
the  noble  picture  herein  painted  of  the 
Emperor  to  the  true  character  in  his 
ignoble  relations  to  history.  But  the 
romantic  idealism  of  the  story  will 
heighten  interest  in  human  life  apart 
from  its  particular  setting,  and  is  caicu- 
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iated  to  arouse  the  imagination  and  to 
stimulate  admiration  for  bravery  and 
loyalty  in  action  and  a  high  conduct  of 
life.  It  is  richly  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Ogden's  pictures,  also  taken  from  the 
magazine.  (Price,  $1.50.)  In  The  Horse 
Fair^  by  James  Baldwin,  we  are  taken 
to  the  magic  land  of  Morgan  the  Fay, 
where  every  noted  horse  known  to  leg- 
end or  history  passes  through  a  glorious 
show  before  the  wondering  eyes  of  a  lit- 
tle American  boy.  Mr.  Baldwin's  deep 
affection  for  the  horse  and  his  wide 
knowledge  of  the  famous  steeds  of  an- 
tiquity and  in  literature  and  history  have 
gone  to  the  making  of  a  book  that  will 
astonish  the  reader  by  its  countless  en- 
tries in  this  marvellous  fair,  and  will  ap- 
peal to  all  who  love  horses,  brave  adven- 
ture, and  stirring  engagements  on  the 
battlefield.  The  uniqueness  of  the  idea 
will  add  to  the  surprise  which  the  book 
has  in  store  for  its  young  readers,  and 
older  ones  will  certainly  profit  by  it  as 
well.  The  illustrations  are  very  good. 
(Price,  $1.50.)  There  are  twenty-six 
stories  founded  on  heroic  incidents  in 
American  history  in  Hero  Tales^  by 
Henry  C.  Lodge  and  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, fully  illustrated.  The  purpose  of 
the  book,  say  the  authors,  is  to  hold  up 
the  lofty  ideal  which  moved  these  heroes 
of  our  land  to  **  the  stern  and  manly 
qualities  which  are  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  a  masterful  race,  the  virtues  of 
fentleness  and  of  patriotism."  (Price, 
1.50.)  From  H.  T.  Coates  and  Com- 
pany we  have  Under  the  Red  Flag^  by 
Edward  King  ;  Adrift  in  the  City^  by 
Horatio  Alger,  Jr.  ;  and  The  Young 
Ranchery  by  Edward  S.  Ellis,  stories  of 
ordinary  interest  and  mediocre  ability  ; 
perhaps  we  should  except  the  first  vol- 
ume, which  narrates  the  adventures  of 
three  American  boys  during  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Paris  Commune,  in  187 1. 
Its  descriptions  are  drawn  with  the 
directness  and  strength  which  an  eye- 
witness of  the  scenes  could  well  convey 
with  the  ready  facility  of  the  special  cor- 
respondent's pen.     (Price,  $1.25  each.) 

We  welcome  the  new  edition  of  Miss 
Hapgood*s  translation  of  De  Amicis*s 
Cuore,  with  its  beautiful  illustrations, 
said  to  be  the  work  of  clever  Italian  art- 
ists. This  Italian  schoolboy's  journal 
deserves  to  become  a  classic  among  juve- 
niles, as  indeed  it  promises  to  be,  there 
having  been  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  editions  within  the  last  ten 


years.  Cuore  is  the  Italian  for  **  heart,'* 
and  through  the  heart  of  a  young  Italian 
schoolboy  the  author  has  found  his  way 
to  the  hearts  of  all  boys,  whatever  their 
nationality.  (Price,  $1.50.)  Th^  Three 
Apprentices  of  Moon  Street  is  a  translation 
from  the  French,  accompanied,  if  we  are 
not  mistaken,  by  the  original  illustra- 
tions, which  have  all  the  vivacity  and 
peculiar  characteristics  of  French  picto- 
rial art.  The  story  is  wholesome  and 
natural,  the  three  lively  youngsters  being 
as  fond  of  mischief  and  of  getting  into 
scrapes  as  is  the  real  boy,  and  yet  we 
like  them  and  find  their  experiences  very 
amusing  and  their  conduct  instinct  with 
good  nature  and  honesty.  (Price,  $1.50.) 
A  new  edition  of  Half  a  Dozen  Boys^ 
with  some  cleverly  drawn  illustrations 
by  Frank  T.  Merrill,  ought  to  gain  a 
host  of  new  readers  for  Anna  Chapin 
Ray's  bright  story,  which  was  published 
five  years  ago.  The  author's  little  greet- 
ing to  her  **  boy  and  girl  friends"  has  a 
touch  of  pathos  in  it,  and  reveals  the  se- 
cret of  the  wholesome  reality  of  her  de- 
servedly successful  story.  **  They  are 
real  boys  still,"  she  says  of  her  charac- 
ters, *  *  and  to-day  our  friendship  is  as  firm 
as  ever ;  but  in  the  tall,  dignified  young 
students  I  miss  the  old  harum-scarum 
Teddy,  the  irrepressible  Phil."  (Price, 
$1.50.)  These  three  books  are  uniform 
in  binding  and  style,  which  are  in  the 
best  taste.  Jack  Alden^  a  story  of  ad- 
ventures in  the  Virginia  campaigns 
(1861-65),  is  a  thoroughly  wholesome 
and  interesting  tale.  We  feel  that  too 
high  praise  cannot  be  given  Mr.  Warren 
Lee  Goss  for  this  series  of  war  stories, 
and  we  are  sorry  to  learn  that  this  vol- 
ume is  likely  to  be  the  last ;  but  other 
fields  of  action  may  allure  his  pen  in  the 
future.  By  his  Jed  and  Torn  Clifton^  and 
now  his  Jack  Alden^  he  has  more  than 
any  writer  we  know  illustrated  in  no  or- 
dinary fashion  the  lesson  of  the  Civil 
War,  with  all  its  inspiration  of  patriot- 
ism, endurance,  generosity,  and  broad 
feeling.  Many  of  the  descriptive  scenes 
are  drawn  with  fidelity  and  vivid  imagi- 
native power,  and  are,  we  can  well  be- 
lieve, **  unexaggerated  recitals  of  real 
occurrences."  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to 
put  such  books  into  the  hands  of  boys 
and  girls.  (Price,  $1.50.)  Miss  Sarah 
E.  Morrison  follows  up  the  adventures 
of  the  young  pioneers  to  whom  we  were 
introduced  in  Chiihowee  Boys  in  a  new 
volume  entitled  Chiihowee  Boys  in  War 
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TimCy  which  brings  them  into  the  excit- 
ing days  and  hardships  of  living  during 
the  War  of  1812.  Miss  Morrison  tells 
her  story  with  genuine  feeling  and  ap- 
preciation of  historical  facts,  and  she 
keeps  her  boys  in  a  pretty  lively  state 
while  she  has  them  in  hand,  so  that  the 
story  neither  suffers  from  dulness  nor 
exaggeration.  (Price,  $1.50.)  Both  these 
books  contain  illustrations  by  Frank  T. 
Merrill.  A  dainty  gift-book  either  for 
old  or  young  is  Dear  Little  Marchioness^ 
which  enshrines  the  touching  story  of  a 
child's  simple  faith  and  love,  and,  as 
Bishop  Gailor  says  truly  in  his  preface 
(the  story  is  anonymous),  it  will  appeal 
to  those  who,  in  passing  through  dark 
waters,  have  found  their  help  and  bless- 
ing in  the  unquestioning  trust  of  child- 
hood." It  is  none  the  less  a  child's 
book.  (Price,  $1.00.)  The  above  books 
are  published  by  Messrs.  T.  Y.  Crowell 
and  Company. 

Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company 
have  added  to  their  several  juvenile  series, 
Elsie  s  Journey  on  Inland  Waters^  by  Mar- 
tha Finley  ($1.25)  ;  A  Sherburne  Romance^ 
by  Amanda  M.  Douglas  ($1.50)  ;  Witch 
Winnie  at  Versailles^  by  Elizabeth  W. 
Champney,  with  many  illustrations 
($1.50)  ;  Paddy  O'Leary  and  his  Learned 
JPigy  a  bright  little  Irish  story  by  the 
same  author,  with  several  clever  illustra- 
tions ($  1 .  00) .  Cormorant  Crag^  by  George 
Manville  Fenn,  is  an  unusually  interest- 
ing tale  of  adventure  of  the  time  known 
as  the  smuggling  days  in  the  Channel 
Islands  lying  between  the  coasts  of 
France  and  England,  with  numerous 
illustrations.  (Price,  $1.50.)  Roger  the 
Ranger^  by  Eliza  F.  Pollard,  com- 
bines the  exciting  romance  of  Red  Ind- 
ian adventure  which  every  boy  loves 
with  veracious  accounts  of  the  war  on 
the  Canadian  frontier,  in  which  Mont- 
calm and  Wolfe  appear.  The  narrative 
is  remarkably  well  done  ;  the  illustrations 
are  not.  (Price,  $1.25.)  A  much  warm- 
er word  of  praise  must  be  said  for  Stand- 
ish  O' Grady's  Chain  of  Goid^  a  brilliantly 
written  tale  of  adventure  on  the  wild 
west  coast  of  Ireland,  among  the  savage 
islanders  whom  we  met  not  so  long  ago 
in  Miss  Lawless* s  Maelcho.  The  myste- 
rious **  chain  "is  not  introduced  until 
near  the  end,  and  the  author's  disposal 
of  it  is  a  striking  example  of  that  charm- 
ing realism  and  higher  imaginative  pow- 
er which  differentiate  him  from  Mr.  Bal- 
lantyneand  Mr.  Henty,  who  would  have 


wrought  extravagant  wonders  out  of 
Mr.  O'Grady's  **  chain  of  gold."  Among 
the  story-books  of  the  year  there  are  not 
likely  to  be  many  more  interesting  or 
fascinating  than  The  Chain  of  Gold^ 
which  may  be  read  with  equal  pleasure 
by  old  and  young.     (Price,  $1.25.) 

Kirk  Munroe's  latest  story,  Snow-Shoes 
and  SledgeSy  begins  where  The  Fur-SeaVs 
Tooth  left  off,  and,  like  that  book,  will 
hold  the  interest  from  beginning  to  end 
in  spite  of  many  pages  of  descriptive  writ- 
ing. The  expedition  up  the  Yukon  and 
the  journey  across  the  Chilcoot  Moun- 
tains during  the  winter  afford  opportuni- 
ties of  plucky  conduct  and  adventurous 
daring  for  his  young  heroes,  Phil  and 
Serge,  which  are  not  neglected,  while 
in  the  old  Yankee  sailor.  Jalap  Coombs, 
he  has  introduced  a  character  of  racy 
humour,  if  he  is  a  type,  who  brightens 
the  story  with  his  comical  sallies  and 
ready  wit.  The  book  is  profusely  and 
excellently  illustrated.  (Price,  $1.25.) 
An  excellent  scheme  of  New  Testament 
instruction  has  been  adopted  in  A  Life 
of  Christ  for  Young  People,  by  Mary 
Hastings  Foote,  which  is  composed  of 
short  and  simple  questions  and  answers, 
following  the  events  of  Christ's  life  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  order  in  which 
they  occurred.  It  will  prove  to  be  an 
indispensable  book  in  the  home  or  in  the 
school.  We  are  pleased  to  see  that  an 
index  has  not  been  neglected.  (Price, 
1 1. 25.)     Both  books   are   published  by 

the  Messrs.  Harper. Laird  and  Lee 

send  us  a  cheap  edition  of  De  Amicis's 
Cuore,  which  they  have  entitled  The 
Heart  of  a  Boy  ;  also  a  story  of  adventure 
called  Dick  and  Jack' s  Adventures  on  Sable 
Island,  by  B.  Freeman  Ashley,  both  with 
a  number  of  illustrations,  full  page  and 
in  the  text.     (Price,  75  cents  each.) 

Messrs.  Lee  and  Shepard  have  a  good- 
ly array  of  juvenile  publications  this  sea- 
son. First  and  foremost  there  is  the 
inevitable  Oliver  Optic  book,  Half 
Round  the  World,  which  was  made  nec- 
essary by  the  initial  volume  of  the  series 
which  appeared  in  the  spring.  Need 
we  say  that  the  story  will  be  welcomed 
eagerly  by  Mr.  Adams's  large  follow- 
ing ?  (Price,  $1.25.)  Then  we  have 
another  addition  to  the  War  of  181 2 
Series  in  The  Boy  Officers  of  1812,  by 
Everett  T.  Tomlinson,  which  succeeds 
The  Boy  Soldiers,  also  issued  in  the 
spring.  (Price,  $1.25.)  Of  course  the 
usual  illustrations  and  carmine-coloured 
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covers  make  brighter  the  attraction  of 
these  books.  Three  new  stories  in  the 
convenient  little  volumes  issued  by  this 
firm  for  children  are  Little  Daughter^  by 
Grace  Le  Baron,  which,  like  its  prede- 
cessor, Little  Miss  Faith^  in  the  Hazle- 
wood  Stories,  is  a  sweet  and  wholesome 
tale  ;  Kyzie  Dunlee^  by  Sophie  May, 
whose  charming  stories  for  children  have 
brought  pleasure  into  many  homes,  and 
Young  Master  Kirke^  by  Penn  Shirley, 
who  shares  with  her  sister,  Sophie  May, 
the  clever  knack  of  amusing  and  inter- 
esting the  young  folks  in  her  pleasant 
stories.  (Price,  75  cents  each.)  The 
Lottery  Ticket^  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  is 
for  older  children,  and  appeared  in  the 
Youth* s  Companion  in  serial  form,  but  is 
now  expanded  with  the  addition  of  sev- 
eral chapters  which  swell  the  original 
story  to  the  necessary  proportions  of  a 
book.  It  is  long  since  Mr.  Trowbridge 
won  the  hearts  of  boys,  and  girls  too,  by 
his  lively  and  interesting  stories,  and 
the  present  one  will  enhance  their  pleas- 
ure. (Price,  $1.00.)  These  books  are 
all  prettily  illustrated. 

The  popular  author  of  Colonial  Days 
and  Dames  has  contributed  to  juvenile 
literature  a  book  of  stories  that  is  worth 
more  than  passing  mention.  To  begin 
with,  it  is  a  beautifully  made  book — such 
a  child's  book  as  would  delight  Ruskin, 
who  holds  that  you  cannot  begin  too 
early  to  educate  the  taste  of  children 
even  in  the  matter  of  good  book-mak- 
ing. A  Last  Century  Maid  and  other 
StorieSy  by  Anne  Hollingsworth  Whar- 
ton, contains  half  a  dozen  stories  and  as 
many  full-page  illustrations  which  illus- 
trate and  are  not  there  simply  for  embel- 
lishment. In  a  preface  she  makes  some 
explanations  with  reference  to  certain 
anachronisms  **  to  satisfy  the  historic  in- 
stincts of  any  grown  persons  who  may 
chance  to  scan  these  pages,"  One 
"grown"  person  at  least  can  testify 
that  under  the  author's  charm  he  has  fol- 
lowed unquestionably  the  guidance  of 
her  wand,  as  if  'twere  a  kingdom  of  Bo- 
hemia, with  no  factum  in  real  life  behind 
the  illusion  that  held  him  spellbound. 
(Price,  I1.50.)  The  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  who  publish  this  enviable 
book,  also  have  their  imprint  on  A  Book 
0/  Nursery  Songs  and  Rhymes^  which  de- 
rives its  great  value  and  attraction  not 
so  much  because  of  Mr.  Baring-Gould *s 
enthusiasm  as  an  editor,  as  from  the 
decorative   illustrations    lavished    upon 


every  page  by  members  of  the  Birming- 
ham Art  School  under  the  direction  of 
Arthur  J.  Gaskin.  The  whole  produc- 
tion is  dominated  by  the  new  movement 
in  art,  and  the  book,  printed  on  hand- 
made paper  and  bound  in  black  linen 
with  cover  design  in  gold,  is  but  a 
featherweight  in  the  hand.  (Price, 
$2.00.)  The  same  firm  publishes  a  new 
story  for  girls  by  Rosa  Nouchette  Carey, 
entitled  Cousin  Mona  ($1.25),  and  two 
boy's  stories,  one,  Hugh  Melville's  Quest y 
by  F.  M.  Holmes  ($1.25),  being  a  tale  of 
adventure  in  the  days  of  the  Armada, 
and  the  other.  The  Wizard  Kingy  by 
David  Ker,  a  story  of  the  last  Moslem 
invasion  of  Europe,  told  with  vigour  and 
realism,  and  written  with  unusual  pow- 
er. This  is  also  a  book  that  **  grown" 
persons  would  thoroughly  enjoy.  (Price^ 
1 1. 50.)  These  stories  are  fairly  well 
illustrated. 

A  new  volume  from  that  charming 
writer  of  stories  for  the  young.  Miss 
Nora  Perry,  is  something  to  be  sincere- 
ly grateful  for.  \xi  A  Flock  of  Girls  and 
Boys  she  has  given  us  eleven  stories,  ac- 
companied with  a  number  of  fine  illus- 
trations, which,  like  all  she  has  written, 
are  full  of  delightful  interest  and  enter- 
tainment. Miss  Perry  knows  how  to 
keep  on  the  natural  plane  and  yet  make 
her  pictures  of  life  bright  and  unusually 
attractive.  The  book  has  an  excellent 
cover,  with  that  tone  to  it  which  distin- 
guishes the  aristocratic  book  from  the 
plebeian.    (Little,  Brown  and  Company, 

$1.50.) ^Messrs.    Lovell,  Coryell  and 

Company  have  issued  A  Dash  to  the 
PoUy  by  Herbert  D.  Ward,  which  is  an 
exciting  adventure  h  la  Jules  Verne. 
(Price,  $1.00.) 

Country  Pastimes  for  BoySy  by  P.  An- 
derson Graham,  is  the  sort  of  book  that 
lots  of  boys — we  should  like  to  say  all 
boys — will  covet,  and  its  handsome  cover, 
gilt  edges,  and  numerous  illustrations 
(252  of  them)  will  make  it  positively 
fascinating  to  the  boy  who  has  any  love 
for  natural  history,  and  what  boy  hasn't  ? 
It  is  published  by  the  Messrs.  Long- 
mans.    (Price,  $2.00.) 

The  Lothrop  Publishing  Company, 
under  its  new  organisation,  is  evidently 
going  to  make  things  "hum"  in  the 
world  of  children's  books.  The  list  of 
eight  new  juveniles  which  follows  de- 
mands a  more  extensive  notice  than  can 
be  given  here  with  the  limited  space  at 
our  command.     The  reader  may  take  it 
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that  these  books  are  not  only  worthy  of 
attention  because  of  their  literary  merit — 
in  some  cases  unusual,  and  in  all  more 
than  ordinary — but  by  reason  of  the  care 
and  artistic  taste  which  has  been  ex- 
pended on  the  exterior  of  the  books. 
The  Boy  Life  of  Napoleon  is  adapted  from 
the  French  of  Madame  Eugenie  Foa  for 
American  boys  and  girls  ($1.25)  ;  Child 
Sketches  from  George  Eliot  is  the  work  of 
JuliaMagruder  (I1.25),  with  illustrations 
by  R .  B.  Birch  and  Amy  Brooks  ;  The 
Children  s  J  Fonder  Booh  and  The  ChiU 
dren  s  Nonsense  Book  (price,  $1.50  each) 
are  choicely  illustrated,  and  their  read- 
ing matter  composed  of  judiciously  se- 
lected nonsense  rhymes  and  stories  ; 
The  Partners  (fi.50)  is  a  capital  story 
for  girls  by  the  popular  writer,  William 
O.  Stoddard  ;  The  Impostor^  a  football 
and  college  romance  by  the  late  Charles 
R.  Talbot  ($1.50),  is  a  breezy  and  enter- 
taining story.  The  Hobbledehoy^  by  Belle 
C.  Greene  ($1.25),  occupies  an  unusual 
field  in  juvenile  fiction,  that  of  the  boy 
just  turning  man,  whose  awkward  yet 
honest,  groping  ambition  is  skilfully 
and  sympathetically  rendered  by  the 
author.  Maurice  Thompson  has  written 
a  story  of  Florida  town  and  forest  life 
called  The  Ocala  Boy^  in  a  merry  and  de- 
lightful vein  which  has  the  advantage, 
being  a  Southern  story,  of  having  Mr. 
E.  W.  Kemble  for  illustrator  (li.oo). 
All  the  illustrations  of  these  books  have 
been  contributed  by  carefully  selected 
artists,  some  of  whom  are  famous  in 
juvenile  art  work. 

The  Messrs.  Macmillan  publish  The 
Carved  Lionsy  by  Mrs.  Molesworth,  a 
great  favourite  with  children,  whose 
stories  are  always  acceptable.  It  is 
illustrated  by  L.  Leslie  Brooke  ($1.00). 

The  Child's  Garden  of  Song  is  a  very 

beautiful  and  picturesque  piece  of  work, 
but  unless  there  is  a  New  Child  arising, 
we  fail  to  see  how  children  can  be  espe- 
cially attracted  by  it.  It  will  be  most 
appreciated  by  those  from  whose  sense 
of  wonderland  the  **  clouds  of  glory** 
have  not  all  departed.  Still,  adapted  as 
the  songs  are  to  the  voices  of  children 
and  to  the  refinement  of  sentiment,  we 
may  be  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the 
work  may  not  prove  useful  as  well  as 
pleasing  to  the  child.  (A.  C.  McClurg 
and  Company,  $2.00.)  Jack  Midwood ; 
or^  Bread  Cast  upon  the  Waters^  by  Ed- 
ward S.  Ellis,  is  another  of  the  wildly 
extravagant  stories  from  this  writer,  who 


mistakes  coarse  fun  for  humour  too  oftea 
to  be  very  wholesome.  (The  Merriam 
Company,  $1.25.) 

Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers  are  well 
represented  in  books  **  for  the  young- 
sters," as  their  advertisement  invariably 
runs.  The  Keeper  of  the  Salamander i 
Order,  by  William  Shattuck,  is  a  ^^ 
markably  well-written  and  strongly  con- 
ceived tale  of  strange  adventures  in  un- 
known climes,  at  least  the  geographical 
descriptions  are  indefinite  enough  to 
**  hitch*'  the  scenes  to  any  known  point 
on  the  globe.  There  are  nearly  100 
illustrations  ($2.00).  Through  Forest  aU 
Plaiuy  by  Ashmore  Russan  and  Fred- 
erick Boyle,  is  a  rather  extravagant  tale 
of  the  adventures  which  befall  an  orchid 
collector  and  his  party  while  in  search 
of  a  rare  exotic  specimen  ;  it  must  be 
said,  however,  that  it  is  intensely  inter- 
esting (I1.50).  Evelyn  Raymond  has 
given  us  another  elevating  and  enter- 
taining story  in  T?ie  Mushroom  Care 
(1 1. 50)  ;  and  the  author  of  J/iss  Toosey% 
Mission  has  increased  her  volume  of  good 
work  and  her  reputation  for  thoroughly 
sweet  and  wholesome  writing  by  My 
Honey  and  Don,  (Price,  ti.oo  each.) 
Frowzle  the  Runaway  is  a  delicious  fable 
for  the  little  ones,  told  w^ith  fine  simplic- 
ity by  Lily  F.  Wesselhoeft  ($1.25) ; -4 
Jolly  Good  Summery  by  Mary  P.  W.  Smith, 
is  a  continuation  of  her  Jolly  Good  Times 
To-day y  and  it  is  delightful  to  see  how 
the  author's  story-telling  instincts  are 
strengthened  by  a  real  knowledge  of 
children  and  by  a  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  their  ways  which  will  win 
the  affection  and  make  active  the  better 
nature  of  her  young  readers.  (Price, 
$1.25.)  In  the  Okefenokee^  a  stor}"  of  war 
time  and  the  great  Georgia  swamp,  is 
by  Louis  Pendleton,  and  is  neither  bet- 
ter nor  worse  than  the  ordinary  adven- 
ture story  turned  out  with  the  regularity 
of  clock-work  by  industrious  writers. 
Joel :  A  Boy  of  Galilee ^  by  Annie  Fel- 
lows Johnston,  is  a  story  of  the  times  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  the  events  and 
characters  of  the  Gospel  narratives  are 
freely  used.  Joel  is  a  little  cripple  who 
is  made  whole  and  straight -limbed  by 
the  Rabbi  Jesus.  It  is  an  honest  tale 
plainly  told,  and  will  appeal  to  children  ; 
but  the  older  reader  will  miss  too  much 
that  he  would  wish  to  see  there,  and  find 
more  than  he  would  see  to  thoroughly 
enjoy  the  book  (1 1.50).  Dorothy  and 
Anton  is  a  sequel  \.o  Dear  Daughter  Doro- 
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My,  by  A.  G.  Plympton,  with  the  au- 
thor's own  illustrations  ($i.oo).  Three 
little  books  (square  sixteenmo,  50  cents 
each),  Goostie  ;  Van  and  Nochie  of  Tap- 
pan  Sea^  and  Under  the  Stable  Door^  a 
Christmas  story,  all  by  M.  Carrie  Hyde, 
exhaust  the  Messrs.  Roberts's  list.  The 
work  of  illustration  is,  on  the  whole, 
well  done,  especial  care  having  been 
given  to  the  ten  pictures  realising  New 
Testament  scenes  in  Joel :  A  Boy  of  Gali- 
lee, 

Messrs.  George  Routledge  and  Sons 
have  issued  four  juveniles  with  their 
London  imprint  which  are  of  unmistak- 
able English  manufacture.  Fighting  his 
Wayy  by  a  popular  English  writer,  the 
Rev.  H.  C.  Adams,  is  a  tale  of  clerical 
life  which  relates  the  spiritual  and  moral 
conflict  of  a  young  curate  who  presents 
a  noble  example  of  manly  conduct  and 
of  the  perseverance  of  the  saints.  It  is 
a  book  of  special  interest,  and  yet  it  is  of 
profound  human  interest  to  all,  particu- 
larly to  the  high-minded  youth  who  has 
to  measure  life's  fruition  not  only  by  his 
ideals,  but  by  a  wise  recognition  of  the 
truth  that  *  *  growth  is  slow  where  roots 
are  deep."  (Price,  li. 50.)  Every  Boy's 
Stories  J  Every  Girl's  Stories^  and  Every 
Child's  Stories  are  composed  of  selec- 
tions adapted  to  each  grade  of  reader 
from  the  class  of  authors  known  as  safe 
and  combining  pleasure  with  profit, 
sometimes  also  information.  Numerous 
pictures  are  scattered  over  the  pages, 
which  number  over  500  in  each  volume. 
Covers  dipped  in  strong  primary  colours 
encase  their  respective  contents,  and  ar- 
rest immediate  attention,  (Price,  $2.00 
per  volume.) 

Four  volumes  from  the  press  of  the 
Scribners  lie  on  our  table.  Three  of 
their  juveniles  have  already  been  noticed 
in  the  November  Bookman.  Chief  among 
those  left  is  Mrs.  Burnett's  Tufo  Little 
Pilgrims'  Progress ^  which  is  written  in 
much  the  same  delightful  manner  as  all 
her  stories  (we  except  Little  Lord  Fauntle- 
r^asa  tour  de  force) ^  gaining  something, 
perhaps,  by  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Burnett 
has  sought  in  her  novel  way  to  make 
capital  out  of  the  Chicago  Exposition. 
For  the  City  Beautiful,  to  which  her 
two  little  pilgrims,  their  fresh  minds 
afire  with  reading  Bunyan's  allegory  (a 
book,  by  the  way,  which  ought  to  be  in 
every  child's  library),  set  out,  is  none 
other  than  the  White  City  of  which  they 
have  heard.     The  Fair  has  just  receded 


far  enough  into  the  distance  to  give 
Mrs.  Burnett  a  safe  perspective,  and  yet 
it  is  still  so  near  to  our  remembrance  as 
to  insure  immediate  interest  in  her  story. 
The  illustrations  of  course  are  by  Birch. 
(Price,  $1.50.)  In  The  Garden  Behind  the 
Moon  we  prefer  Mr.  Howard  Pyle's  pic- 
tures to  his  print.  The  book  is,  as  would 
be  expected  where  Howard  Pyle  is  con- 
cerned, beautiful  throughout ;  and  if 
one  may  weary  of  the  text,  one  finds 
compensation  in  lingering  over  the  work 
of  the  artist  (I2.00).  The  Kanter  Girls 
is  a  fairy  tale  told  by  Mary  L.  B.  Branch 
to  the  accompaniment  of  many  illustra- 
tions drawn  by  Helen  M.  Armstrong, 
and  is  very  attractively  bound  and  print- 
ed ($1.50).  A  volume  of  Children's  Sto- 
ries in  American  Literature  has  been  com- 
piled by  Henrietta C.  Wright,  comprising 
the  literary  lights  between  the  years  1660 
and  i860.     (Price,  I1.25.) 

The  story  of  Zelinda  and  the  Monster  ; 
ory  Beauty  and  the  Beasty  retold  after  the 
old  Italian  version,  and  finely  illustrated 
in  photogravure  by  the  Countess  of 
Lovelace,  is  another  of  those  delicately 
produced  books  which  we  hesitate  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  children.  It  is, 
we  fear,  to  the  **  children  of  riper  years," 
to  whom  the  preface  is  addressed,  that 
we  must  look  for  the  fine  appreciation 
of  the  excellent  artistic  beauty  lavished 
on  this  work.  Messrs.  F.  A.  Stokes  and 
Company  import  Zelinda  from  the  press 
of  Dent,  in  London,  which  is  a  criterion 

of  its  worthiness  as  a  work  of   art. 

Wayne  and  his  Friends^  by  J.  Selwyn  Tait, 
author  and  publisher,  is  a  book  of  nine 
stories,  one  long  and  eight  short,  which 
are  more  than  ordinarily  interesting, 
and  appear  to  be  written  from  the  in- 
side by  one  who  knows  children,  but 
loves  them  better  than  he  knows,  for 
tenderness  is  one  of  the  notable  quali- 
ties in  the  work.  It  contains  some  good 
illustrations,  and  is  well  printed  and 
bound.  (J.  Selwyn  Tait  and  Sons,  $1.25.) 

The  Desert  Ship y  by  John  Bloundelle- 

Burton,  is  an  evidence  that  the  wonder- 
ful in  imaginative  work  is  still  capable 
of  surprises.  Here  we  have  a  story  of 
adventure  as  strange  and  marvellous  in 
its  setting  as  anything  yet  imagined, 
and  the  more  surprising  is  it  that  the  in- 
vention is  not  purely  imaginary,  but  is 
founded  on  tradition  and  apparently 
substantiated  by  scientific  research.  But 
we  leave  the  reader,  boy  or  man,  to  ex- 
plore the  mysterious  region  described  in 
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especially  France,  during  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  ;  the  education  of  woman,  in 
which  Germany  is  far  behind  her  neigh- 
bours and  the  countries  of  the  New 
World  ;  and  the  popularization  of  learn- 
ing by  such  methods  as  university  ex- 
tension, Chautauqua  circles,  etc.  The 
work  of  the  periodical  will  be  carried  on 
under  two  distinct  heads  :  first,  reports 
from  all  sorts  of  educational  institutions, 
from  the  university  down  to  the  primary 
school  ;  second,  scientific  articles  by  the 
foremost  educators  of  the  world  ;  and  in 
a  long  list  of  those  who  are  announced 
as  contributors  are  found  the  names  of 
the  following  Americans:  Professors  But- 
ler, of  Columbia  ;  Hall,  of  Clark  ;  Mun- 


roe,  of  Leland  Stanford  ;  Montresor,  of 
City  of  New  York  ;  Russell,  of  Colorado  'i 
and  Thurber,  of  Chicago.  A  large  num- 
ber of  papers  on  interesting  subjects  are 
announced,  and  among  them  America 
seems  to  receive  her  full  share  of  con- 
sideration. Careful  attention  will  also 
be  given  to  educational  literature  from 
all  lands.  The  management  of  the  new 
venture  is  to  be  under  the  care  of  Dr.  J. 
Wychgram,  Director  of  the  Girls'  City 
High  School  in  Leipsic,  who  has  long 
been  occupied  with  the  discussion  of 
educational  questions,  and  who  has 
contributed  much  to  educational  lit- 
erature, especially  on  the  education  of 
women. 


AMONG  THE  LIBRARIES. 


The  Aguilar  Library,  which  is  one  of 
New  York's  free  public  libraries,  circu- 
lating annually  over  255,000  volumes, 
will  conduct  a  table  at  the  large  Fair  of 
the  Educational  Alliance,  to  be  held 
from  December  9th  to  December  2ist 
inclusive,  at  the  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den. One  of  the  branches  of  the  library 
is  situated  in  the  Alliance  Building  on 
East  Broadway,  and  forms  a  component 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Alliance. 

This  corner  of  the  Garden  will  be  a 
shrine  for  all  book-loving  pilgrims. 
Here  will  be  found  a  cosy  library,  where 
the  weary  visitor  may  seat  himself  and 
wish  he  owned  all  the  charming  things 
about  him.  Here  he  may  purchase 
desks  and  dictionaries,  table  lamps  and 
desk-chairs,  scrap-baskets  and  lamp- 
shades, all  kinds  of  stationery,  book- 
cases and  portraits,  autographs,  maga- 
zines, and  magazine-holders.  Among 
the  magazines  which  donate  a  year's 
subscription  to  the  table  are  The  Book- 
man, ScribnerSy  and  The  Forum, 

Also  the  devoted  reader  may  cast  his 
vote  (repeating  being  not  only  permit- 
ted, but  encouraged)  for  the  most  popu- 
lar American  author,  and  may  have  the 
satisfaction  in  assisting  in  placing  upon 
the  victorious  desk  a  beautifully  hand- 
painted  desk-set. 

Upon  the  shelves  of  this  unique  library 
will  be  presentation  volumes  that  will 
fairly  craze  the  ardent  autograph  col- 
lector, from  W.  D.    Howells,    Thomas 


Wentworth  Higginson,  John  Fiske, 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  H.  C.  Scudder, 
W.  C.  Brownell,  Hamilton  W.  Mabie, 
George  Woodberry,  John  Burroughs, 
Isabel  Hapgood,  Kate  Douglass  Riggs, 
Mary  Hallock  Foote,  Henry  Fuller, 
Hamlin  Garland,  Septima  Collis,  Will- 
iam Winter,  Carl  Schurz,  E.  C.  Stedman, 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Maud  W. 
Goodwin,  Frances  Hellman,  Helen 
Grey  Cone,  Frank  Stockton,  Oscar  S. 
Strauss,  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood. 
Margaret  Deland,  Anna  Brackett,  Mary 
Putnam  Jacobi,  George  Haven  Putnam, 
Emily  James  Smith,  R.  W.  Gilder,  Ed- 
ward Eggleston,  Alice  Wellington  Rol- 
lins, Clara  Stranahan,  Lilian  Bell,  Mrs. 
James  T.  Fields,  Felix  Adler,  E.  D. 
Cheney,  George  Du  Maurier,  Edward 
Bellamy,  John  Kendrick  Bangs,  Mrs. 
Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer,  Maria  L. 
Poole,  {Harriet  C.  Wright,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  Vida 
Scudder,  Kate  Sanborn,  Anne  H.  Whar- 
ton, Lilian  Whiting,  Noah  Brooks,. 
Howard  Pyle,  E.  W.  Townsend,  W.  O. 
Stoddard,  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  Mar- 
garet Sangster,  Kate  E.  Clark,  William 
Winter,  Sarah  K.  Bolton,  and  many 
others. 

Most  of  these  chose  to  sign  their  name,, 
perhaps  adding  **  yours  sincerely'*  or 
**  faithfully,'*  as  the  case  might  be  ; 
some  others,  however,  added  interesting 
and  clever  inscriptions.  This  is  from 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  : 
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"Given  to  the  Fair  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Aguilar  Free  Library,  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton, 
with  the  wish  that  some  one  may  feel  with  Master 
Slender,  *  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings  I  had 
(this)  Book  of  Songs  and  Sonnets.' 

"Shady  Hill.  Cambridge,  October  19,  1895.** 

In  one  of  his  books  Brander  Matthews 
warns  the  purchaser, 

**See  that  the  signature  is  blown  in  the  bottle." 

Miss  Louise  Imogen  Guiney 

**sets  her  mark  here  for  the  Aguilar  Free  Li- 
brary of  New  York,  on  the  20th  October,  1895.'* 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  quotes 
his  own  definition  of  poetry. 

Frank  Stockton  writes, 

"  With  kind  regards  to  the  purchaser  of  this 
book." 

Goldwin  Smith,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  his 
United  States^  quotes  Bacon  : 

"These  times  are  the  ancient  times  when  the 
world  is  ancient,'*  etc. 

Elbridge  S.  Brooks  sends  a  copy  of 
his  Lcisler — 

'*  With  the  best  wishes  of  the  author,  this  story 
of  a  forgotten  New  York  patriot  is  offered  as  a 
spur  to  true  Americanism. " 

Palmer  Cox  trusts 

**  the  owner  of  this  Book  may  take  as  much 
pleasure  in  perusing  its  pages  as  the  author  did  in 
preparing  them." 

There  will  be  found  also  many  inter- 
esting autograph  letters  for  sale,  from 
Austin  Dobson,  Max  O'Rell,  Stepniak, 
Edward  Freeman,  Madame  Adam,  Jules 
Claretie,  Jules  Verne,  and  others.  Chief 
in    interest   is  a  four-page   letter  from 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  It  is  dated 
Beverly  Farms,  August  8th,  1888. 
Among  other  things  it  says : 

"  I  am  passing  a  quiet  and  refreshing  summer 
at  this  pleasant  seaside  retreat,  with  only  my 
daughter,  who  lives  with  me  both  summer  and 
winter,  having  let  her  own  charming  house  to 
come  to  me. 

"  I  am  not  writing  anything  but  letters,  of  which 
I  have  always  a  good  many  to  attend  to.  How 
much  longer  I  shall  be  able  to  do  it  I  cannot  say, 
for  my  eyes  are  getting  more  and  more  dim,  and 
one  of  them  is  shirking  its  work  almost  entirely, 
so  that  the  other  is  liable  to  be  overtaxed,  and  I 
am  beginning  to  think  of  a  staff  and  little  dog  if  I 
have  to  grope  my  way  in  this  lower  sphere  of  life 
much  longer. 

"'But  do  not  shed  the  sympathetic  tear  for  my 
poor  eyesight,  for  you  see  that  I  can  write  almost 
legibly  ;  and  though  the  landscape  has  a  mistiness 
about  it,  I  can  still  enjoy  my  view  of  the  ocean 
and  the  noble  trees,  which  I  look  upon  every 
day." 

This  letter  was  presented  to  the  table 
by  Mrs.  Alice  Wellington  Rollins,  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  It  is  marked 
J25.00,  which,  considering  the  quality 
of  the  letter,  as  well  as  the  good  cause 
it  assists,  is  certainly  a  modest  price. 

Besides  Mrs.  Rollins,  a  number  of 
other  well-known  iitt/rateurs  will  assist 
in  presiding  over  the  library  and  its  fas- 
cinating wares — Mrs.  Kate  Douglass 
Riggs,  Mrs.  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  Miss 
Marguerite  Merington,  Miss  Hapgood, 
and  Mrs.  Margaret  Sangster,  as  well  as 
some  ladies  better  known  in  other 
spheres — Miss  Emma  Thursby,  Mrs. 
Charles  Barnard,  and  Miss  Ragna 
Boyesen. 

Annie  Nathan  Meyer, 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL    NOTE. 


In  the  July  number  of  The  Bookman 
we  gave  a  list  of  the  works  of  •  several 
popular  English  authors  as  they  ap- 
peared in  England  in  book  form,  and  in 
response  to  requests  from  several  cor- 
respondents for  a  similar  list  of  R.  D, 
Blackmore*s  books,  we  append  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Poems  by  Melanter.     i2mo.     1854. 

Epullia.  and  Other  Poems.     8vo.     1855. 

The  Bugle  of  the  Black  Sea.     i2mo.     1855 

The  Fate  of  Franklin :  A  Poem.  Foolscap 
8vo.     i860. 

The  Farm  and  Fruit  of  Old  :  A  Translation  in 
Verse  of  the  First  and  Second  Georgics  of  Vergil. 
By  a  Market  Gardener.     1862. 


Clara  Vaughan.     3  vols.,  post  8vo.     1864. 

Cradock  Nowell.     3  vols.,  post  8vo.     1866. 

Lorna  Doone  :  A  Romance  of  Exmoor.  3  vols., 
post  8vo.     1869. 

The  Georgics  of  Vergil.  Translated.  i2mo. 
1871. 

The  Maid  of  Sker.     3  vols.,  post  8vo.     1872. 

Alice  Lorraine :  A  Tale  of  the  South  Downs. 
3  vols.,  post  8vo.     1875. 

Cripps  the  Carrier  :  A  Woodland  Tale.  3  vols., 
post  8vo.     1876. 

Erema;  or.  My  Father's  Sin.  3  vols.,  post 
8vo.     1877. 

Mary  Anerley  :  A  Yorkshire  Tale.  3  vols., 
post  8vo.    1880. 

Cristowell:  A  Dartmoor  Tale.  3  vols.,  post 
8vo.     1882. 

The  Remarkable  History  of  Sir  Thomas  Up- 
more,  Bart.     2  vols.,  post  8vo.     1884. 
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Springhaven  :   A  Tale  of  the  Great  War.  3         Pcrlycross :  A  Tale  of  the  Western  Hills.     3 
Tols..  post  8vo.     1887.  vols.,  post  8vo.     1894. 

Kit  and  Kitty  :  A  Story  of  West  Middlesex.  3  Fringilla  :  Some  Tales  in  Verse.     8vo.     1895. 

▼ols.,  post  8vo.     1890.  Slain  by  the  Doones.     Post  8vo.     1895. 


FALSE   CHORDS. 

I  listen,  but  I  listen  all  in  vain, 

Amid  the  jangle  of  beribboned  lyres 

(The  which  our  modern  poets  strum  upon) 

For  some  heart-note,  some  echo  of  great  thoughts 

To  thrill  me  and  uplift  me  like  the  breath 

Of  sudden  brine  from  out  old  ocean's  breast, 

Fresh-dashing  in  my  face  a  kiss  of  dawn. 

But  so  it  is,  that  all  I  hear — good  God  ! 
Is  art,  art,  art,  and  sickly  plaintive  runes 
Of  flowers,  and  birds,  and  lovelorn  serenades, 
In  cunning  form,  fine  moulded  for  the  ear. 
Frail  word-mosaics  of  these  lesser  days  ; 
Or,  failing  that,  there  comes  a  mystic  chant 
Of  dense,  dull  verse,  whose  secret  lies  in  gloom, 
Swathed  like  a  mummy  in  his  cerements. 

And  these  are  nothing  but  false  chords,  I  know  ; 
For  true-born  singers  smite  Apollo's  harp 
With  something  of  the  spirit  of  a  god. 
And  give  their  very  life-blood  to  the  song. 

O,  muse  of  mine,  let  not  my  lyre  sound 

To  such  vain  pipings  ;  grant  its  varied  moods 

A  touch  of  tears — a  voice  of  nature's  own 

As  lucid,  and  as  free  and  undefiled  ; 

And  give  it  steel,  and  iron,  like  the  strength 

Of  clashing  sabres  and  of  bayonets 

And  black-mouthed  cannon,  wreathed  in  thunder  clouds, 

Whose  music  rolls  a  menace  o'er  the  skies 

Where  earth  is  shaking  to  the  tread  of  Mars. 

Errust  McGaffey. 
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EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  November  i,  1895. 

The  month  opened  with  a  continuance  of  the 
sale  of  higher  grade  text-books  for  colleges  and 
private  schools.  The  expected  revival  in  library 
business  manifested  itself,  and  the  requests  for 
catalogues  and  price  lists  were  followed  by  nu- 
merous orders  of  recently  published  works  by 
the  older  libraries,  while  the  new  ones  generally 
start  with  the  standard  authors  of  the  past. 

The  customary  number  of  buyers  from  the 
smaller  towns,  who  take  the  opportunity  between 
the  seasons  to  make  their  purchases  for  autumn 
and  holiday  trade,  have  been  noticed  in  the  city. 
Their  orders  are  mostly  confined  to  the  editions 
of  twelvemos,  sixteenmos,  and  sets  in  the 
cheaper  bindings,  together  with  an  assortment  of 
booklets,  calendars  and  the  various  styles  of  juve- 
nile publications. 

Many  of  the  publishers  have  adopted  the  plan 
of  issuing  for  the  holiday  trade  fine  editions  of 
their  more  popular  works,  generally  in  two  twelve- 
mo volumes,  and  always  handsomely  illustrated 
and  attractively  bound.  Standish  of  Standish^  by 
Austin  ;  Tales  of  a  Traveller,  by  Irving  ;  The 
Wandering  Jew^  by  Sue,  and  Spain,  by  De 
Amicis,  are  among  this  year's  publications. 
Poetry  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  so  popular  at 
present  as  in  the  past,  but  Lasl  Toems,  by  James 
Russell  Lowell,  and  the  J'ictorian  Anthology,  by 
E.  C.  Stedman,  are  having  a  ready  sale. 

Books  for  the  young  form  a  large  proportion  of 
the  season's  publications,  and  many  new  ones 
were  brought  out  during  October.  Mrs.  Burnett's 
T7V0  Little  Pilgrims'  Progress  will  probably  lead 
in  point  of  sale,  closely  followed  by  Palmer  Cox's 
The  Brownies  Through  the  Union,  and  Joel 
Chandler  Harris's  Mr.  Rabbit  at  Home.  S910W 
Shoes  and  Sledges  and  Half  Round  the  World  are 
attractive  for  boys,  while  Elsie's  Journey  and 
A  Flock  of  Girls  and  Boys  should  please  girls, 
7^he  Garden  Behind  the  Moon,  Little  Miss  Phabe 
Gay  and  The  Child's  Garden  of  Song  are  for  the 
tiny  ones. 

In  noting  the  new  books  of  the  month  one 
is  almost  alarmed  by  their  numbers — so  great,  in 
fact,  that  some  books  worthy  of  a  good  sale  must 
of  necessity  be  crowded  out  before  receiving  due 
attention. 

Fiction  is,  as  usual,  in  excess  of  all  other  sub- 
jects, the  most  prominent  of  which  have  been  'J^he 
Chronicles  of  Count  Antonio,  by  Anthony  Hope; 
A  Daughter  of  the  Tenements,  by  Edward  VV. 
Townsend  ;  In  Defiance  of  the  King,  by  C.  C. 
Hotchkiss,  and  A  Gentleman  Vagabond  and  Some 
Others,  by  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  More  substan- 
tial reading  is  represented  by  Menticulture,  by 
H.Fletcher;  Electricity  for  Everybody, hy  Philip 
Atkinson,  and  Higher  Criticism  of  the  Pentateuch, 
by  W.  H.  Green. 

While  sales  for  the  month  have  been  good,  and 
compare  favourably  with  previous  years,  the 
boom  predicted  by  some  has  not  yet  been  felt. and 
it  remains  for  the   next   two  months    to    show 


whether  there  is  to  be  any  exceptional  increase  in 
this  year's  business. 

The  popular  books  of  the  month,  in  the  order 
of  demand,  have  been  as  follows  : 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.     By  Anthony  Hope. 
75  cts. 

Two   Little  Pilgrims*   Progress.     By    Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett.     $1.50. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.     By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.     $1.25. 

The  Village  Watch  Towers.     By  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin.     $i.co. 

The  Men  of  the  Moss-Hags.    By  S.  R.  Crockett. 
$1.50. 

College  Girls.  By  Abbe  Carter  Goodloe.    $1.25. 

Don.     By  the  author  of  Laddie.     $1.00. 

Chronicles  of  Count  Antonio.      By  Anthony 
Hope.    $1  50. 

A  Daughter  of  the  Tenements.    By  Edward  W. 
Townsend.     $1  75, 

The  Wise  Woman.      By  Clara  Louise  Burn- 
ham.     $1.25. 

The  King's  Stratagem.   By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 
sects. 

A  Gentleman  Vagabond  and  Some  Others.    By 
F.   Hopkinson  Smith.     $1.25. 

About  Paris.   By  Richard  Harding  Davis.  $1.25. 

My   Lady   Nobody.      By   Maarten    Maartens. 

|i-75. 

Princeton  Stories.     By  J.  L.  Williams.     $1.00. 

The  Little  Huguenot.     By  Max  Pemberton.  75 
cts. 

'  Mr.  Bonaparte  of  Corsica.     By  John  Kendrick 
Bangs.     $1.25. 

A  Singular  Life.     By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
$1.25. 


WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago,  November  i,  1895. 

The  conditions  of  business  have  not  changed  to 
any  material  extent  since  our  last  report,  and 
much  that  was  said  regarding  September  will  ap- 
ply to  the  month  which  has  just  closed.  Trade, 
as  a  whole,  continues  steady,  and  although  sales 
are  fairly  good,  they  might  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
a  great  deal  better.  In  regard  to  wholesale  trade, 
the  country  bookseller  still  confines  his  purchases 
principally  to  current  literature  and  such  books  as 
are  always  in  demand,  and  he  seems  very  reluc- 
tant to  invest  in  what  is  technically  termed  holi- 
day stock.  The  various  cheap  lines  of  twelvemos 
and  sixteenmos  are  selling  remarkably  well,  par- 
ticularly those  which  are  novel  and  attractive  in 
binding.  Juveniles  are  being  bought  largely,  and 
are,  upon  the  whole,  selling  better  than  any  other 
class  of  books  ;  in  fact,  juvenile  books  more  than 
hold  their  own,  and  it  would  seem  that  hard 
times,  either  fancied  or  real,  make  no  diflference 
to  the  rising  generation.  Cheap  sets  of  stand- 
ard authors  are  going  fairly  well,  but  the  belter 
grades  of  sets  seem  to  move  more  slowly  every 
year,  until  just  before  Christmas,  when  there  Ui 
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usually  quite  a  rush  for  them.  Trade  in  Christ- 
mas booklets  and  calendars  is  fairly  active,  and 
would  be  better  if  there  were  not  such  a  sameness 
in  design  and  so  comparatively  few  novelties  this 
year.  Retailers  complain  that  autumn  business  is 
slow  in  opening  up,  and  most  of  them  would  like  to 
be  busier  than  they  have  been  this  month.  They  are 
hopeful,  however,  and  think  that  the  good  time  is 
only  postponed,  and  that  this  month  s  slowness 
will  be  made  up  later  on. 

Two  Little  Pilgrims*  Progress^  a  very  happy 
title,  was  undoubtedly  the  book  of  the  month. 
It  will  probably  be  the  juvenile  of  the  season. 
Prominent  books  of  the  month  were  A  Village 
Watch  Tower,  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  ;  The 
Wise  Woman,  by  Clara  Louise  Burnham  ;  The 
Men  of  the  Moss- Hags,  by  S.  R.  Crockett ;  Chron- 
icles of  Count  Antonio,  by  Anthony  Hope;  an- 
other Brownie  book,  entitled  Brownies  Through 
the  Union,  by  Palmer  Cox ;  The  Bachelor's 
Christmas,  by  Robert  Grant ;  Constantinople,  by 
Mario  .  Crawford.  Other  books  published  pre- 
vious to  last  month  which  are  selling  largely  are 
Carleton's  Rhymes  of  our  Planet,  The  Stark  Mun- 
ro  Letters,  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France, 
and  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  This  last 
book  was  ahead  of  everything  last  month,  and 
The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne  is  being  very  im- 
patiently demanded  by  Ian  Maclaren's  numerous 
readers.  The  craze  for  the  Chimmie  Fadden 
books  still  continues,  but  Mr.  Townsend's  new 
book,  A  Daughter  of  the  Tenements,  is  not  yet 
meeting  with  as  great  success.  A  fair  demand 
for  Trilby  comes  from  the  far  Western  States, 
otherwise  its  sale  has  been  ordinary,  and  The 
Manxman  has  also  dropped  off  a  little. 

The  whist  season  is  now  fairly  started,  and 
books  on  the  game  are  in  lively  demand.  Caven- 
dish leads  the  van,  and  appears  to  be  the  favour- 
ite. He  is  closely  pressed,  however,  in  popularity 
by  Foster,  whose  Whist  Manual  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  American  book  on  the  game,  and  his 
Whist  Tactics,  which  has  just  been  published, 
should  sell  well. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  the  books  which  were 
most  in  demand  during  the  month,  and  in  addition 
to  these  there  was  quite  a  good  call  fur  anything 
relating  to  the  South  American  Republics,  caused, 
no  doubt,  by  the  Venezuela  trouble.  Many  people, 
too,  wanted  a  history  of  Cuba  and  the  present 
Cuban  revolution,  but  unfortunately  they  could 
not  be  accommodated.  South  Africa  also  came 
in  for  its  share  of  attention,  and  books  of  travel 
in  that  region  sold  well. 

Two  Little  Pilgrims*  Progress.  By  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett.     $1.25. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Brush.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.     $1.25. 

Rhymes  of  Our  Planet.  By  Will  Carleton. 
fi.25. 

Chronicles  of  Count  Antonio.  By  Anthony 
Hope.     $1.50. 

The  Village  Watch  Tower.  By  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin.     $1.00. 

The  Wise  Woman.  By  Clara  Louise  Burnham. 
$1.25. 

Men  of  the  Moss-Hags.  By  S.  R.  Crockett. 
$i.SO. 

Bachelors' Christmas.  By  Robert  Grant.  $1.50. 

Trilby.     By  G.  Du  Maurier.     $1.75. 

The  Stark  Munro  Letters.  By  Conan  Doyle. 
f  1. 50. 

Chimmie   Fadden,    1st  and   2d  series.     By  E. 


W.  Townsend.  Each,  cloth,  $i.co;  paper, 
50  cts. 

Menticulture.     By  Horace  Fletcher.     $1.00. 

The  Child's  Garden  of  Song.  By  W.  L.  Tom- 
lins.     $2.00. 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.     By  Anthony  Hope. 

75  cts. 

Brownies  Through  the  Union.  By  Palmer  Cox. 
$1.50. 

Joan  Haste.     By  H.  Rider  Haggard.     $1.25. 


ENGLISH   LETTER. 

London,  September  23  to  October  19, 1895. 

The  opinion  of  the  competent  judges  referred  to 
in  the  last  report  has  so  far  proved  to  be  correct, 
for  a  welcome  revival  has  taken  place  in  business 
generally,  home  and  foreign  trade  sharing  alike 
in  the  improvement.  At  the  moment  of  writing 
there  is  a  slight  falling  off,  but  this  is  according 
to  the  experience  of  previous  years. 

The  practice  of  issuing  novels  for  the  first  time 
at  6s.  has  developed  this  branch  of  the  trade  into 
a  verv  important  one.  Each  month  this  class  of 
publication  heads  the  list  of  best-selling  works, 
and  is  likely  to  do  so. 

New  books  for  the  season  are  now  being  de- 
livered in  good  earnest,  more  than  one  thousand 
having  been  published  during  the  period  indicated 
above.  All  branches  of  literature  are  represented, 
fiction  claiming  about  two-thirds  of  the  number 
stated. 

In  all  branches  of  literature  there  is  consider- 
able activity,  noticeably  so  among  the  more  ad- 
vanced works  on  Natural  History,  especially 
on  Birds,  Insects,  and  Fishes.  There  are  several 
very  choice  publications  of  this  class. 

Volumes  of  minor  verse  are  conspicuous  by 
their  number.  All  the  skill  of  the  printer  and 
binder  has  been  lavished  upon  them,  but  it  avails 
not  to  secure  the  patronage  of  an  appreciative 
public. 

In  the  list  of  works  enjoying  the  public  favour  at 
the  present  moment  the  six-shilling  novel  appears 
in  strong  array.  Many  of  the  works  mentioned 
have  figured  on  the  list  for  some  months,  and 
this  is  a  gratifying  occurrence  in  an  age  of  ephem- 
eral literature.  Indeed,  the  short  lives  of  the 
majority  of  publications  is  a  very,  very  serious 
matter  with  booksellers,  that  is,  for  those  who  en- 
deavour to  keep  a  well-assorted  stock,  as  distin- 
guished from  tradesmen  who  simply  procure  to 
order  what  is  required. 

Chronicles  of  Count  Antonio.  By  A.  Hope. 
6s. 

Men  of  the  Moss- Hags.  By  S.  R.  Crockett. 
6s. 

Lilith.     By  G.  Macdonald.     6s. 

Joan  Haste.     By  H.  Rider  Haggard.     6s. 

From  the  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France. 
By  S.  J.  Weyman.     6s. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.     6s. 

Barabbas.     By  Marie  Corelli.     6s. 

Trilby.  By  G.  Du  Maurier.  6s.  (Selling  as 
freely  as  ever.) 

The  Manxman.     By  Hall  Caine.     6s. 

When  Valmond  Came  to  Pontiac.  By  G. 
Parker.     6s. 

Gerald  Eversley's  Friendship.  By  J.  E.  C. 
Welldon.     6s. 

Platform,  Press,  etc.     ByT.  H.  S.  Escott.     6&. 
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The  Wonderful  Visit.  By  H.  G.  Wells.  5s. 
net. 

Clarence.     By  Bret  Harte.     .3s.  6d. 

The  Carbonels      Bv  C   M.  Yonge.     3s.  6d.  • 

A  Woman  in  It.     By  Rita.     3s.  6d. 

The  Woman  Who  Wouldn't.  By  Lucas  Cleeve. 
3s.  6d. 

All  Men  are  Liars.     By  J.   Hocking.     3s.  6d. 

At  Market  Value.     Bv  Grant  Allen.     3s.  6d. 

The  One  Who  Looked  On.  By  F.  F.  Montr6- 
sor.     3s.  6d. 

College  Sermons.     By  B.  Jowett.     7s   6d. 

Plea  for  a  Simpler  Life.  By  G.  S.  Keith. 
2s.  6d. 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus.  By  R,  F.  Horton. 
3s.  6d. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

New  books,  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between 
October  i  and  November  i,  1895. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  following 
lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading  booksellers 
in  the  towns  named. 

NEW  YORK.  UPTOWN. 

jf.  Men  of  the  Moss-Hags.     By  Crockett.     $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

2.  College  Girls.     By    Goodloe.     $1.25.     (Scrib- 

ner.) 

3.  Uncle  Remus.     By    Harris.      $3.co.     (Apple- 

ton.) 
Ac  Bonnie    Brier   Bush.      By    Maclaren.      $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
fe  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France.     By  Wey- 

man.     $1  25.     (Longmans.) 
r  About  Paris.     By  Davis.     $1.25.     (Harper.) 

NEW  YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

Bachelor's    Christn\as.        By    Robert    Grant* 

$1.50.     (Scribner.) 
Casa  Braccio.      By  F.   M.   Crawford.     $2.00. 

(Macmillan.) 
Prisoner     of     Zenda.     By     Hope.       75    cts. 

(Holt.) 
Second  Jungle  Book.      By    Kipling.      $1.50. 

(Century.) 
Father  Stafford.     By  Hope.     75  cts.     (Neely.) 
Bonnie    Brier    Bush.      By    Maclaren.     $1.25. 

(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Maclaren.  $1  25. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

About  Paris.     By  Davis.     $1.25.     (Harper.) 

Bessie  Costrell.  By  Mrs.  Ward.  75  cts.  (Mac- 
millan.) 

In  the  Midst  of  Alarms.  By  Barr.  75  cts. 
(Stokes.) 

Stark  Munro  Letters.  By  Doyle.  $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 

The  Master.     By  Zangwill.     $1.75.     (Harper.) 

BOSTON.    MASS. 

Life  of  Nancy.  By  Jewett.  $1.25.  (Hough- 
ton). 

Coming  of  Theodora.  By  White.  $1.25. 
(Houghton,) 


2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 


3.  Margaret     Winthrop.        By     Earle.       $1.25. 

(Scribner.) 

4.  Singular  Life.     By  Mrs.  Phelps  Ward,     f  1.25. 

(Houghton.) 

5.  S6nya  Koval6vsky.    By  Leffler.    $1.50.    (Cen- 

tury.) 

6.  Cruising    among     Carribees.      By    Stoddard. 

$1.50.     (Scribner.) 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

-^Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Maclaren.  $1.25. 
(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

2.  Heart  of  Life.     By  Mallock.    $1.25.  (Putnam.) 

3.  King's    Stratagem.      By    Weyman.      50    cts. 

(Piatt  &  Bruce.) 

4.  Meadow-Grass.     By  Alice  Brown.     $1.50,  net. 

(Copeland  &  Day.) 

jft  Men  of  the  Moss-Hags.  By  Crockett.  $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

^  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France.  By  Wey- 
man.   $1.25      (Longman.) 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

1.  The    Golden    Age.        By    Graliame.       $1.25. 

(Stone  &  Kimball.) 

2.  When  Valmond  Came  to  Pontiac.     By  Parker. 
y    $1.50.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 

jf.  Men  of  the  Moss-Hags.  By  Crockett.  $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

4.  Tryphena   in   Love.     By   Raymond.     75    cts. 

(Macmillan.) 

5.  A  Set  of  Rogues.     By  Barrett.    $1.50.     (Mac- 

millan ) 
Jf,  A    Wise    Woman.       By     Burnham.       $1.25. 
(Houghton.) 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

1.  Two  Little   Pilgrims'   Progress.     By  Burnett. 

$1.50.     (Scribner.) 

7.  Village   Watch  Tower.      By  AViggin.     $1.00. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.) 
.  Rhymes  of  Our  Planet.     By  Carleton.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 
jf.  The   Wise  Woman.      By    Bumbam.      $1.25. 

(Houghton.  Mifflin.) 
^^^Bachelors'    Christmas.      By     Grant.       $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
Jf,  Men  of  the  Moss- Hags.     By  CrocketL   $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

CINCINNATI.  O. 

j^.  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Maclaren.  $1.25. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

2.  Prisoner  of  Zenda.    By  Hope.    75  cts.   (Holt  ) 

3.  The  Law  of   Psychic  Phenomena.     By   Hud- 

son.   $1.50.     (McClurg.) 

4.  Degeneration.  By  Nordau.   $3.50.  (Appleton.) 

5.  Kentucky  CardinaL     By  Allen.    $1.00.     (Har- 

per.) 

6.  My    Lady    Nobody.      By    Maartens.      $1.75. 

(Harper.) 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

j^  Bonnie   Brier    Bush.     By    Maclaren.    $1.25. 

(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co  ) 
2.  Meadow-Grass.      By    Alice    Brown.      $1.50. 

(Copeland  &  Day.) 
j^  About  Paris.     By  Davis.     $1.25.     (Harper.) 
4.  The     Village    Watch    Tower.      By    Wiggin. 

$1.00.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 
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Iff^  Bachelors*    Christmas.      By    Gran(.       fi.50. 

(Scribner.) 
6.  Zoraida.     By  Le  Queux.     $1.50.     (Stokes.) 

DENVER.  COL. 

^  Bonnie    Brier    Bush.     By    Maclaren.    $1.25. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

2.  Zoraida.     By  Le  Queux.     f  1.50.    (Stokes.) 

3.  Her  Majesty.     By  Tompkins.     $1.00.     (Put- 

nam.) 

4.  Joan    Haste.     By    Rider    Haggard.       $1.25. 
(Longmans  ) 

f<  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France.     By  Wey- 
man.    $1.25.     (Longmans.) 
^^  About  Paris.     By  Davis.     $1.25.     (Harper.) 

DES  MOINES.  lA. 

y<  Bonnie    Brier    Bush.     By    Maclaren.     $1.25. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

2.  The  Manxman.     By  Caine.     $1.50.     (Apple- 

ton.) 

3.  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.     By  Hope.     75  cts. 

(Holt.) 

4.  Lilac     Sunbonnet.        By     Crockett.      $1.25. 

(Appleton.) 
^gt^About  Paris.     By  Davis.     $1.25.     (Harper.) 
6.  Degeneration.     By  Nordau.     $3.50.     (Apple- 
ton.) 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

I.  The  Village  Watch-Tower.  By  Wiggin.  $1.00. 

(Houghton.) 
r  The    Wise    Woman.      By   Burnham.     $125. 
(Houghton  ) 
^^  Men  of  the  Moss  Hags.     By  Crockett.     $1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 
yf  The  Bachelor's  Christmas.     By  Grant.     $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

5.  Chronicles    of    Count    Antonio.     By    Hope. 

$1.50.     (Appleton.) 

6.  A  Singular  Life.     Mrs.  Phelps  Ward.    $1.25. 

(Houghton.) 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

1.  Marriage      Contract.       By      Balzac.      $1.50. 

(Roberts.) 

2.  Start  in  Life.     By  Balzac.     $1.50.     (Roberts.) 

3.  The  Head  of  a  Hundred.    By  Goodwin.  $1.25. 

^Little,  Brown.) 
^.  Bonnie    Brier    Bush.     By    Maclaren.    $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
^g^  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France.     By  Wey- 

man.     $1.25.     (Longmans.) 

6.  The  Manxman.    By  Caine.  $1.50.   (Appleton.) 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

^  Bonnie   Brier   Bush.     By   Maclaren.      $1.25. 
(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

2.  My   Lady    Nobody.      By    Maartens.      |i.75* 

(Harper.) 

3.  Prisoner    of    Zenda.       By    Hope.       75    cts. 

(Holt.) 

4.  Stark  Munro  Letters.    By  Doyle.    $1.50.     (Ap- 

pleton.) 
j^  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France.     By  Wey- 

man.     $1.25.    (Longmans.) 
4tr  About  Paris.     By  Davis.     $1.25.     (Harper.) 

Considerable  demand  again  for  Trilby  during 
latter  part  of  month,  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  re- 
cent visit  of  the  Palmer  Company. 


LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

I.  College  Girls.  By  Goodloe.  $1.25.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

^^ Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France.  By  Wey- 
man.     $(.25.     (Longmans.) 

3.  Recollections  of  Lincoln.  By  Lamon.  $1.50. 
(McClurg.) 

^About  Paris.     By  Davis.     $1.25.     (Harper.) 

Jr.  Bonnie  Bner  Bush.  By  Maclaren.  $1.25. 
(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

6.  Stark  Munro  Letters.  By  Doyle.  $1.50. 
(Appleton.) 


NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

^  The   Wise   Woman.      By   Burnham.      I1.25 
(Houghton.) 

2.  Coming    of    Theodora.      By    While.      $1.25 

(Houghton.) 

3.  Chroniclesof  Count  Antonio.   By  Hope.  $1.50 

(Appleton.) 

4.  Miscellaneous    Studies.      By    Pater.      $1.75 

(Macmillan.) 
j(.  The  Bachelor's  Christmas.     By  Grant.    $1.50 

(Scribner.) 
6.  Joan    Haste.      By   Haggard.     $1.25.     (Long 
mans.) 


PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

f  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France.     By  Wey- 
man.     $1.25.     (Longman.) 

2.  Stark    Munro    Letters.       By    Doyle.      $1.50., 

(Appleton  ) 

3.  Heart   of   Life.     By   Mallock.      $1.25.      (Put- 

nam.) 

4.  Mr.  Bonaparte  of  Corsica.     By  Bangs.    $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

5.  Count   Antonio.     By   Hope.     $1.50.     (Apple- 

ton.) 

6.  Joan    Haste.     By    Haggard.     $1.25.      (Long- 

man.) 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

v(  Bonnie  Brier   Bush.      By   Maclaren.      $1.25. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

2.  The   Master.     By  Zangwill.  $1.75-    (Harper.) 

3.  My  Lady  Nobody.  By  Maartens.  $1.75-  (Har- 

per.) 

4.  Meadow    Grass      By    Alice    Brown.      $1.50. 

(Copeland  &  Day.) 

5.  Fort  Frayne.     By' King.     $1.25.     (Neeley.) 

6.  Degeneration.     By  Nordau.     $350-     (Apple- 

ton.) 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

I.  Stark    Munro    Letters.      By    Doyle.      $1.50. 

(Appleton.) 
y.  Bonnie    Brier    Bush.     By   Maclaren.     $1.25. 

(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 
jif.  Men  of  the  Moss-Hags.     By  Crockett.     I1.50. 

(Macmillan.) 

4.  Village   Watch   Tower.      By   Wiggin.     $1.25. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

5.  Revolution   of   1848.     By  St.  Amand.     $1.25. 

(Scribner.) 

6.  Rhode    Island    Flowers.     By   W.   W.  Bailey. 

75  cts.    (Preston  &  Rounds.) 
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ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

^,  Bonnie   Brier   Bush.      By   Maclaren.      $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
jt.  Memoirs  of  a   Minister  of  France.     By  Wey- 

man.     $1.25.     (Longmans.) 
3.  The  Stark  Munro  Letters.     By  Doyle.    $1.50. 

(Appieton.) 
^  About  Paris.     By  Davis.     $1.25.     (Harper.) 
5    Adventures    of  Captain  Horn.     By  Stockton. 

$1.50.     (Scribner.) 
6.  An  Errant     Wooing.      By      Harrison.     $1.50. 

(Century  Co.) 

SAN  FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

Lw   Bonnie    Brier    Bush.     By    Maclaren.     $1.25. 
(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

2.  My    Lady    Nobody.      By    Maartens.      $1.75. 

(Harper.) 

3.  The  Master.     By  Zangwill.     $1.75.     (Harper.) 
jfi  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France.     By  Wey- 

man.     $1.25.     (Longmans.) 
j|i  The   Men   of  the  Moss- Hags.     By    Crockett. 

$1.50.     (Macmillan.) 
6.  Degeneration.     By  Nordau.  $3.50.  (Appieton.) 

ST.   LOUIS,    MO. 

jT.  The    Wise    Woman.     By    Burnham.      $1.25. 
(Houghton,  Mifflin.) 

2.  Princess   Sonia.    By  Magruder.    $1.25.    (Cen- 

tury Co.) 

3.  Count  Antonio.      By   Hope.     $1.50.     (Apple- 

ton.) 
M.  Bonnie    Brier    Bush.     By   Maclaren.      $1.25. 

(Dodd.  Mead&  Co.) 
yf  Bachelors'     Christmas.       By    Grant.       $1.50. 

(Scribners.) 
6.  Village    Watch    Tower.     By    Wiggin.     $r.oo. 

(Houghton,  Mifflin.) 


TOLEDO,  O. 

^Wise  Woman.   By  Burnham.    $1.25.    (Hough- 
ton. Mifflin.) 

2.  My    Lady    Nobody.      By    Maartens.      $1.7$. 

(Harper.) 

3.  Singular  Life.    By  Phelps.    $1.25.  (Houghton. 

Mifflin.) 
jf.  Men  of  the  Moss-Hags.     By  Crockett.     $i-50. 
(Macmillan.) 

5.  Joan   Haste.     By    Haggard.      $1.50.      (Long- 

mans.) 

6.  Bonnie    Brier    Bush.       By   Maclaren.      $1.25. 

(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

1.  Count  Antonio.      By  Hope.     $1.50.     (Apple- 

ton.) 
^,  Bonnie    Brier    Bush.      By    Maclaren.      $1.25. 

(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 
jgC    Men  of  the  Moss- Hags.  By  Crockett.     $1  50. 

(Macmillan.) 

4.  Heart   of   Life.     By   Mallock.     fi.25.      (Put- 

nam.) 
.y  About    Paris.     By    Davis,     f  1.25.     (Harper.) 
^Bachelors'    Christmas.       By    Grant.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

^^i^Bachelors*    Christmas.       By    Grant.       $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

2.  Princess   Sonia.     By  Julia  Magruder.     $1.25. 

(Century  Co.) 
3    Edible  Toadstools  and  Mushrooms.     By   Gib- 
son.    $7.50.     (Harper.) 

4.  Uncle  Remus.      By  Harris.      $2.00.     (Apple- 

ton.) 

5.  Life  of  Nancy.     By  Jewetl.     $1.25.      (Hough- 

ton.) 

6.  Letters  of  Celia  Thaxter.    $1.50.    (Houghton.) 


LIST  OF  BOOKS   PUBLISHED  DURING  THE  MONTH. 


AMERICAN. 

THEOLOGY,  AND  PHILOSOPHY.  Meyer,   F.    B.— The  Shepherd   Psalm.     i2mo. 

Biggs,  S.  R.  H.— Glimpses  of  Truth  along  the  pp.  193,  $1.25 Revell 

Boundary  of  Thought.  i6mo,pp.  160,  $1.00.  Murray,  Rev.  A.— Have  Mercy  Upon  Me:  the 

Beale  Pub.  Co.  Prayer   of    the   Penitent   in   the   Fifty-first 

Carr,  E.  S.— The  Development  of  Modern  Re-  Psalm  Explained  and  Applied.     i2mo,  pp. 

ligious  Thought  ;   especially   in   Germany,   *  197,  $1.00 Randolph 

i2mo,  pp.  xv-276,  li.oo.  Wakeling.  G.— The  Oxford  Church  Movement : 

Cong.  S.  S.  &  Pub.  Soc.  Sketches  and  Recollections.     8vo,  $2.25. 

DouGALL,    Lily. — A  Question  of  Faith.     i2mo,  Macmillan 

pp.  iii-290,  Si. 25 Houghton,  M.  FICTION. 

y   Green,   W.    H.— The    Unity   of    the    Book    of  Alger,  Horatio.  Jr.— Adrift  in  the  City;  or. 

Genesis.     i2mo,  pp.  xvii-583,  $3.00.  Oliver  Conrad^s  Plucky  Fight.     i2mo,  pp. 

Scribner  iv-325,  $1.25 Coates 

Hall.  J.-Light  Unto  My   Path ;  being  Divine  ^           ^   g      ^^j,^  Mammoth  Hunters.     i2mo. 

Directions   for   Daily   Walk.      Chosen   and  •••   ..,    ....  ^,„                                    r    .u 

Applied  by  John  Hall.  D.D.     i6mo.  pp.  vi-  pp.  ui-141,  75  cts Loihrop 

365,  $1.50 Brentano's  Archer,  T..   Atkinson,  Rev.   J.  C,  Chelten- 

JoHNSON,    E.    H.— An    Outline    of    Systematic  ham,  C.  S.,  and  others.     Every  Boys  Stories. 

Theology,  and  of  Ecclesiology,   by   H.    G.  i2mo.  pp.  iii-518,  $2.00 Routledgc 

Weston.    2nd  Ed.    8vo.  pp.  xviii-383,  $2.50.  Austin,    Caroline. — Hugh    Herbert's     Inheri- 

Amer.  Baptist  Pub.  Soc.  tance.     i2mo,  pp.  288,  $1.25 Scribner 
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Baldwin,  James. — The  Horse  Fair.  8vo,  pp.  iii- 
412,  $1.50 Century  Co. 

Balfour,  H.  F. — Cherryfield  Hall.  i6mo,  paper, 
pp.  iii.  454,  50  cents Putnam 

Barr,  Amelia  E. — Bernicia.  i2mo,  pp.  iv-306, 
$1.25 Dodd,  M. 

Behrens,  Bertha. — Beetzen  Manor.  Trans- 
lated by  Elise  Lathrop.  i2mo,  pp.  iii-333, 
$1.25  ;  paper,  50  cts.  International  News  Co. 

Bknedict,  Anne  Kendrick. — An  Island  Story. 
i6mo,  pp.  200,  $1.00. 

Amer.  Baptist  Pub.  Soc. 

Benning,  Howe. — Goshen  Hill ;  or,  a  Life's 
Broken  Pieces.     i2mo,  pp.  319,  $1.25. 

American  Tract  Soc. 

Black,  Alex. — Miss  Jerry.  i6mo,  pp.  x-121, 
$1.00 Scribner 

Blanchard,  Amy  E.— Girls  Together.  i2mo, 
pp.  259,  $1.25 Lippincott 

Blue,  Kate  Lily. — ThE  Hand  of  Fate :  a 
Romance  of  the  Navy.  i2mo,  pp.  iii-202, 
$1.00 Kerr 

BoARDMAN,  G.  D. — Coronation  of  Love.  8vo, 
pp.  v-58,  75  cts Amer.  Baptist  Pub.  Soc. 

BoLDREWOOD,  RoLF. — The  Crooked  Stick  ;  or, 
Pollie's  Probation.     i2mo,  pp.  ii-306,  $1.25. 

Macmillan 

Booth,  Mrs.  Eliza  M.  J.  Gollan. — A  Woman  in 
it:  a  Sketch  of  Feminine  Misadventures. 
i2mo,  pp.  iv-285,  $1.00 Lippincott 

Boothby.  Guy. — A  Bid  for  Fortune :  a  Novel, 
pp.  iv-20i,  $1.00  ;  paper,  50  cts Appleton 

BouLTON,  Helen  M. — Josephine  Crewe  :  a  Novel. 
i2mo,  pp.  iii-200,  $1.25 Longmans 

BouRi;oiN,  Saidee. — Sarah  Martha  in  Paris :  a 
Novel.     i2mo,  pp.  229,  paper,  50  cts. 

Merriam 

BouRGET.  Paul. — The  Land  of  Promise.  i2mo, 
pp.  372,  $1.50 Neely 

Boyle,  Eleanor  Vere.— A  Garden  of  Pleasure. 
i6mo,  pp.  xvi~220,  $2.00 Roberts 

Branch,  Mary  L.  B. — The  Kanter  Girls.  8vo, 
pp.  viii-219,  |i. 50 Scribner 

Brightwen,  Mrs. — Inmates  of  my  House  and 
Garden.   i2mo,  pp.  v-277,  $1.25.. Macmillan 

Brooks,  Eldridge  S. — A  Boy  of  the  First  Em- 
pire.    i2mo,  pp.  vii-320,  $1.50. Century  Co. 

Brown,  Helen  Dawes. — Little  Miss  Phoebe  Gay. 
i2mo,  pp.  V-139,  $1.00 Houghton,  M. 

Buchan,  J. — Sir  Quixote  of  the  Moors.  i6mo, 
pp.  viii-228,  75  cts Holt  &  Co. 

Buchanan,  R.,  and  Murray  H. — The  Charlatan. 
12  mo,  pp.  viii-272,  $1.25 Neely 

Carey,  Rosa  Nouchette. — Cousin  Mona.  i2mo, 
pp.  iii-337.  $1.25 Lippincott 

CASTLE.MON,  H. — The  Missing  Pocketbook  ;  or, 
Tom  Mason's  Luck.    i2mo,  pp.  iii-370,  $1.25. 

Coates 

Champfluery. — The  Faience  Violin.  From  the 
French  by  Helen  B.  Dole.  i6mo,  pp.  xviii- 
205,  $1.00 Crowell 

Champney,  Mrs.  E.  W.— Paddy  O'Leary  and 
His  Learned  Pig.     i6mo,  pp.  iii-171,  $1.00. 

Dodd.  M. 

Cheney,  C.  Emma.— Number  49  Tinkham  Streei. 
i2mo,  pp.  267,  $1.00 McCiurg 


Cox,  Palmer. — The  Brownies  through  the 
Union.    4to,  pp.  ix-144,  $1.50.  .Century  Co. 

Douglas,  Amanda  M. — A  Sherburne  Romance. 
i2mo,  pp.  vi-409,  $1 .  50 Dodd,  M. 

Downing,  Marlton. — The  Young  Cascarillero  : 
a  Story  of  Bark-hunters  in  the  Ecuador 
Forests,  etc.     i2mo,  pp.  iv-183,  fi.oo. 

Lothrop 

Edwards,  George  Wharton. — The  Rivalries  of 
Long  and  Short  Codiac.  24mo,  pp.  iv-156, 
$1.00. .    Century 

Eickmeyer,  C.  and  Westcott,  Lilian. — Among 
the  Pueblo  Indians.     8vo,  pp.  v-195,  $1.75. 

Merriam 

Ellis,  E.  S. — Comrades  True  ;  or.  Perseverance 
versus  Genius.     i2mo,  pp.  319,  $1.25. 

Penn.  Pub.  Co. 

Ellis,  E.  S. — The  Young  Ranchers  ;  or,  Fight- 
ing the  Sioux.     i2mo.  pp.  iv-284,  $1.25. 

Coates 

Ellis,  E.  S. — Jack  Midwood  ;  or.  Bread  Cast 
Upon  the  Waters.     8vo,  pp.  ii-263,  $1.25. 

Merriam 

Finley,  Martha  F.- -Elsie's  Journey  on  Inland 
Waters.     i2mo,  pp.  ii-283,  $1.25.. Dodd,  M. 

Fletcher,  J.  S. — Where  Highways  Cross.  i6mo, 
pp.  vi-194,  75  cts Macmillan 

Fox,  John,  Jr. — A  Cumberland  Vendetta,  and 
Other  Stories.  i2mo,  pp.  221,  $1.25.. Harper 

Francis,  Francis. — Wild  Rose:  A  Tale  of  the 
Mexican  Frontier.     i2mo,  pp.  iv.-jSi.  $1.00. 

Macmillan 

Green,  Evelyn  Everett. — In  Taunton  Town: 
a  Story  of  the  Rebellion  of  James,  Duke  of 
Monmouth  in  1685.   i2mo,  pp.  vi-502,  $1.75. 

Nelson 

Goss,  Warren  Lee. — Jack  Alden  :  a  Story  of 
Adventures  in  the  Virginia  Campaigns,  '61- 
'65.     i2mo,  pp.  xii-402,  $1.50 Crowell 

Gordon,  Julien.— A  Wedding,  and  Other  Stories. 
i2mo,  pp.  ii-229,  $1.00 Lippincott 

Grant,  Robert. — The  Bachelor's  Christmas,  and 
Other  Stories.     i2mo,  pp.  vi-309,  $1.50. 

Scribner 

Guerber,  H.  a. — Stories  of  the  Wagner  Operas. 
i2mo,  pp.  191,  $1.50 Dodd,  M. 

Harris,  Joel  Chandler. — Mr.  Rabbit  at  Home. 
8vo,  pp.  ii-304,  $2.00 Houghton,  M. 

Hocking,  Joseph. — All  Men  are  Liars  :  a  Novel. 
i2mo,  pp.  vi-4i8,  $1.50 Roberts 

Holmes,  F.  M. — Hugh  Melville's  Guest :  a 
Boy's  Adventures  in  the  Days  of  the  Arma- 
da.    i2mo,  pp.  iv-320,  $1.25 Lippincott 

Hope,  A. — Chronicles  of  Count  Antonio.     i2mo, 

pp.  iv-331.  $1-50 Appleton 

Hopkins,  Tighe.— Lady  Bonnie's  Experiment. 

i6mo,  pp.  iii-199.  75  CIS Holt 

Hunt,  Violet. — A   Hard  Woman.     i2mo,  pp. 

iv-277,  $1.25 Appleton 

Huntington,  Rev.  G. — Kings  and  Cupbearers. 

I2mu,  pp.  iv-433,  $1  50. 

Cong.  S.  S.  &  Pub.  Soc. 

Hutton,  Laurence. — Other  Times  and  Other 
Seasons.     i6mo,  pp.  iv-i8i,  $1.00. .  .Harper 

Hyne,  C.  J.— The  Captured  Cruiser  ;  or.  Two 
Years  from  Land.     i2mo,  pp.  288,  $1.25. 
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Iota. — A  Comedy  in  Spasms.  i2mo,  pp.  ii-280, 
$1.00 Stokes 

Jamks,  G.  p.  R. — Richelieu  :  a  Tale  of  France. 
i2mo.  2  vols.,  pp   v-36g  ;  v-347,  $2.50. 

Putnam 

Jewktt,  Sarah  Orne.  The  Life  of  Nancy. 
i6mo,  pp.  322,  $1.25 Houghton,  M. 

Johnston,  Annik  Fellows. — Joel :  a  Boy  of 
Galilee.     i2mo,  pp.  ii-253,  $1.50  ...Roberts 

JoNKs,  Alice  Il(;enfritz. — Beatrice  of  Bayou 
Teche.     i2mo.  pp.  iii-386,  $1.25. .  .McClurg 

Ker,  D.— The  Wizard  King:  a  Story  of  the 
Last  Moslem  Invasion  of  Europe.  i2mo, 
pp.  iii-304,  $1.50 Lippincott 

Kettlewki.I),  John. — The  Life  and  Times  of, 
with  Details  of  the  History  of  the  Non- 
jurors, by  the  author  of  '*  Nicholas  Ferrar." 
Edited  by  Rev.  T.  T.  Carter.  i2mo,  pp. 
xxiii-273.  $1.75 Longmans 

Klng,  Annie  Eichberg. — Kitwyk  Stories.  i2mo, 
pp.  xi-319,  $1.50 Century 

KiNCr,  E.— Under  the  Red  Flag  ;  or,  the  Ad- 
ventures of  Two  American  Boys  in  the 
Days  of  the  Commune.  i2mo,  pp.  iii-564, 
$1.25 Coates 

Lanc;,  Andrew. — My  Own  Fairy  Book.  i2mo, 
pp.  ix-312,  $2.00 Longmans 

Lang,  A. — A  Monk  of  Fife  :  a  Romance  of  the 
Days  of  Jeanne  D'Arc.  i2mo,  pp.  vi-335, 
$1.25 Longmans 

Le  Baron,  Grace. — Little  Daughter.  i6mo, 
pp.  178,  75  cts Lee  &  S. 

Lemslie,  Theodora  C. — Those  Midsummer 
Fairies.     i2mo,  pp.  iv-352,  $1.25. 

Amer.  S.  S.  Union 

Le  Queux,  W. — Stolen  Souls.  i2mo,  pp.  v-305, 
$1.00 Stokes 

Maclaren,  Ian. — A  Doctor  of  the  Old  School. 
i2mo,  pp.  208,  $2.00 Dodd,  M. 

Marguerite,  Paul. — L'Avril  :  a  Novel.  From 
the  French  by  Helen  B.  Dole.  i6mo,  pp. 
194,  $1.00 Crowell 

Martin,  E.  Sanford. — Cousin  Anthony  and  I. 
i2mo,  pp.  v-225,  $1.25 Scribner 

Matthews,  Brander. — His  Father's  Son.  i2mo, 
pp.  iii-248,  $1.50 Harper 

Maud,  Constance. — Wagner's  Heroes.  i2mo, 
pp.  284,  $1.25 Arnold 

McLean,  Alison. — Paul  Heriot's  Pictures.  i2mo, 
pp.  iv-308,  $1.25 Warne 

Merrian,  Henry  Seton. — The  Sowers.  i2mo, 
pp.  iv-390,  $1.25 Harper 

Merron,  Eleanor. — As  the  Wind  Blows :  a 
Novel.     i2mo,  pp.  ii-330,  $1.25.  ..Lovell,  C. 

Molesworth,  Mrs. — The  Carved  Lions.  i2mo, 
pp.  vi-iQS,  $1.00 Macmillan 

Molesworth,  Mrs.  M.  L. — While  Turrets.  i2mo, 
pp.  v-230,  $1.00 Whittaker 

Montorgueil,  G. — The  Three  Apprentices  of 
Moon  Street.  From  the  French.  i2mo, 
pp.  iii-317,  $1.50 Crowell 

Moore,  F.  Frankfort. — The  Secret  of  the 
Court.     i2mo,  pp.  v-277,  $1.25..  .Lippincott 

Morgan,  Caroline  Starr. — Charlotte's  Re- 
venge.    i2mo,  pp.  423,  $1.25. 

Amer.  Baptist  Pub.  Co. 


Morrison,  Sarah  E.— Chilhowee  Boys  in  War- 
time.    i2mo,  pp.  vi-382,  $1.50 Crowell 

NoRDAU,  Max. — The  Comedy  of  Sentiment. 
i2mo,  pp.  v-278,  $1.50 Neely 

Nyne,  Atey.— Wilmoi's  Child.  i6mo.  pp.  iii- 
194.  75  cts Dodd,  M. 

Oliphant,  Mrs.  M.  O.  W.— The  Story  of  a  Gov- 
erness.    8vo,  pp.  333,  $1.25 Fenno 

OuiDA. — Toxin  :  a  Story  of  Venice.  i6mo.  pp. 
217,  75  cts Stokes 

Paterson,  Arthur. — A  Son  of  the  Plains.  i2mo, 
pp.  vi-261,  $1.25 Macmillan 

Paul,  Mrs.  Marjorie. — The  Passing  of  Alix. 
i2mo,  pp.  ii-266,  $1.25  ;  paper,  50  cts. 

Pendleton,  L. — In  the  Okefenokee :  a  Story  of 
Wartime  and  the  Great  Georgia  Swamp. 
i2mo,  pp.  vi-182,  $1.25 ....Roberts 

Perry,  Nora. — A  Flock  of  Boys  and  Girls. 
i2mo,  pp.  iii-323,  $1.50 Little,  B. 

Petrie,  W.  M.  Flinders. — Egyptian  Tales. 
Translated  from  the  Papyri.  Two  series : 
first,  IVth  to  Xllth  Dynasty  ;  second, 
Xlllth  to  XlXth  Dynasty.  2  vols,  i2mo, 
pp.  viii-145,  $3.00 Stokes 

Plympton,  a.  G. — Dorothy  and  Anton.  i2mo. 
pp.  iv-131,  |i.oo Roberts 

Plympton,  A.  G. — A  Bud  of  Promise :  a  Story 
for  Ambitious  Parents.  i6mo,  pp.  iii-93, 
50  cts Roberts 

Pool.  Marie  Louise. — Against  Human  Nature  : 
a  Novel.     i2mo,  pp.  ii-361,  $1.25..  .Harper 

Pulitzer,  A. — The  Romance  of  Prince  Eugene. 
From  the  French  by  Mrs.  B.  M.  Sherman. 
8vo,  2  vols.,  pp.  ix-284 ;  vii-338,  $5.00. 

Dodd,  M. 

Randle,  F.  a. — Idwymon  :  a  Story  of  Napoleon 
Complications,  Orleans  and  Bourbonic  En- 
tanglements.    i2mo,  pp.  412,  $1.50. 

Dillingham 

Ray,  Anna  Chapin. — Half  a  Dozen  Boys.  8vo, 
pp.  318,  $1.50 Crowell 

Ray-mond,  Mrs.  Evelyn  H. — The  Mushroom 
Cave.     8vo,  pp.  iv-352,  $1.50 Roberts 

Raymond,  W. — In  the  Smoke  of  War.  i6mo, 
pp.  vi-234,  $1.25 Macmillan 

Renan,  Ernest. — My  Sister  Henrietta.  i2mo, 
pp.  iii-i  18,  $1.25 Roberts 

Rice,  Natalie  L. — The  Green  Garnet.  i2mo, 
pp.  ii-390,  $1.50. . .  .Cong.  S.  S.  &  Pub.  Soc. 

Richards,  Anna  M. — A  New  Alice  in  the  Old 
Wonderland.     i2mo,  pp.  ii-509,  $1.30. 

Lippincott 

Rowsell,  Mary  C. — Traitor,  or  Patriot :  a 
Tale  of  the  Rye-House  Plot.  i2mo,  pp.  287, 
$1.25 Scribner 

Savidge,  Eugene  Coleman. — ^Thc  American  in 
Paris  :  a  Biographical  Novel  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War;  the  Siege  and  Commune  of 
Paris.  From  an  American  Standpoint. 
i2mo,  pp.  273,  $1.00 Lippincott 

Shattuck,  W. — The  Keeper  of  the  Salamander's 
Order  :  a  Tale  of  Strange  Adventures  in 
Unknown  Climes.     8vo,  pp.  iv-326,  $2.00 

Roberts 

Shirley,  Pknn. — Young  Master  Kirke.  i6mo. 
pp.  156,  75  cts  Lcc  &  S. 
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Smith,  Mary  P.  Welles.— A  Jolly  Good  Sum- 
mer.    i6mo»  pp.  319,  $1.25 Roberts 

Smith.  F.  Hopkinson. — A  Gentleman  Vagabond. 
i2mo,  pp.  182,  $1.25 Houghton,  M. 

Stearns,  Albert. — Chris  and  the  Wonderful 
Lamp.     8vo,  pp.  xiv-253»  $1.50 Century 

Steel,  Mrs.  Flora  Annie. — Red  Rowans.  i2mo, 
pp.  iii-406,  $1.00 Macmiiian 

Stoddard,  W.  O. — The  Partners :  the  Story  of 
an  Every-day  Girl  and  Boy,  and  How  They 
Helped  Along.     i2mo,  pp.  iii-302,  $1.50. 

Loihrop 

SwETT,  Sophie. — Capt'n  Thistletop.  i2mo,  pp. 
iii-266,  $1.25 Wilde 

Tait,  J.  Selwin, — Wayne  and  His  Friends. 
i2mo,  pp.  214,  f  1.25 Tait 

Talbot,  C.  Remington. — The  Imposier.  i2mo, 
pp.  iii-405,  $1.50 Lothrop 

The  Silver  Fairy  Book,  comprising  stories  by 
Voltaire,  Mme.  SaVah  Bernhardt, and  others. 
i2mo,  pp.  viii-312,  $2.00 Putnam 

Thompson,  Maurice. — The  Ocala  Boy.  i2mo, 
pp.  v-225,  $1.00 Lothrop 

Thorne,  Marion. — Ruth  Patience.  i2mo,  pp. 
ii-292,  $1.25 Cong.  S.  S.  &  Pub.  Soc. 

Todd,  G.  Eyre. — Anne  of  Argyle  ;  or,  Cavalier 
and  Covenant.     i2mo,  pp.  307,  $1.00. 

Stokes. 

Townsend,  E.  W. — A  Daughter  of  the  Tene- 
ments.    i2mOy  pp.  iii-301,  I1.75.   Lovell,  C. 

Tracy,  A. — Dear  Little  Marchioness  :  the  Story 
of  a  Child's  Faith  and  Love.  Svo,  pp.  vi- 
60,  $1.00 Crowell 

Tristram,  H.  B. — Rambles  in  Japan.  i2mo, 
pp.  iii-306,  (3.00 Revell 

Turc;enev,  Ivan. — A  Sportsman's  Sketches. 
Translated  by  Constance  Garnell.  2  vols. 
i6mo,  pp.  291,  $1.25 Macmiiian 

Turner,  Alice. — Yarns.  i6mo,  pp.  149,  75 
cts Murphy  &  Co. 

Van  Dyke,  H.— The  Story  of  the  Other  Wise 
Man.     i2mo,  pp.  iii-85,  $1.50 Harper 

Vynne,  Nora. — A  Man  and  his  Womankind. 
i6mo,  pp,  195,  75  cts Holt 

Walton,  Amy. — Thistle  and  Rose.  i2mo,  pp. 
iii-250,  $1.00 Whittaker 

Welds,  H.  G. — The  Wonderful  Visit.  i6mo, 
pp.  vi-245,  $1.25 Macmiiian 

Welsh,  J. — A  White  Baby.  i8mo,  pp.  190,  50 
cts Stokes 

Wesselhoekt,  Lily  F. — Frowzle  the  Runaway. 
i6mo,  pp.  iv-312,  I1.25 Roberts 

Wharton,  Anne  Hollingsworth. — A  Last 
Century  Maid,  and  Other  Stories  for  Chil- 
dren.    i2mo,  pp.  iii-203,  $1.50. .  .Lippincott 

White,  Percy. — Corruption.  i2mo,  pp.  343, 
$1.25 Appleton 

Whiting,  Lilian. — From  Dreamland  Sent.  i6mo, 
pp.  iii-133,  $1.25 Roberts 

Wilkins,  Mary  E. — Comfort  Pease  and  Her 
Gold  Ring.     i6mo,  pp.  iii-45,  30  cts. .Revell 

Wright,  Henrietta  Christian.  —  Children's 
Stories  in  American  Literature  1660-1860. 
pp.  vii-249,  $1.25 Scribner 

YoNGE,  Charlotte  M. — The  Long  Vacation. 
i2mo,  pp.  X-341,  f  i.oo Macmiiian 


POETRY. 

Coleridge,  S.  T. — Anima  Poetae.  Edited  by 
Ernest  Hartley  Coleridge.  Svo,  pp.  xi-271, 
$2.50 Houghton,  M. 

HovvELLS,  W.  D. — Stops  of  Various  Quills. 
i2mo,  $2.50 Harper 

Joyce.  J.  A. — Jewels  of  Memory.  i2mo,  pp.  v- 
245,  $1.00 Gibson  Bros. 

Peck,  Samuel  Mi.nturn. — Rhymes  and  Roses. 
i6mo,  pp.  vii-186,  $1.25 Stokes. . . . 

Radford,    Dollir. — Songs   and   Other  Verses 
i6mo,  pp.  v-93,  $1.25 Lippincott 

Stedman,  Edmund  Clarence. — A  Victorian  An- 
thology.    i2mo,  pp.  xl-710,  $2.50. 

Houghton,  M. 

Thomas,  Edith,  M. — In  the  Young  World. 
i2mo,  pp.  vii-109,  $1.50 Houghton,  M. 

BIOGRAPHY,  HISTORY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Amicis,  Edmondo  de. — Spain  and  the  Spaniards. 
From  the  loth  edition  of  the  Italian  by 
Stanley  Rhoads  Yarnall.  i2mo,  2  vols.,  pp. 
iv-293 ;  iv-292,  $5.00.  Large-paper  Ed. 
$10.00. ...   Coaies. 

BiCKNELL,  Anna  L. — Life  in  the  Tuileries  under 
the  Second  Empire.     8vo,  pp.  xiv-279.  $2.25. 

Century 

Brooks,  EldridgeS. — The  True  Story  of  George 
Washington,  called  The  Father  of  His 
Country.  Told  for  youngest  readers.  Svo, 
pp.  iii-204,  $1.50 Lothrop 

Brown,  J. — The  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  their  Puritan  Successors.  I2m(), 
pp.  368,  $2.50 Revell 

Caldwell,  Joshua  W. — Studies  in  the  Constitu- 
tional History  of  Tennessee.  i2mo,  pp.  xiv. 
183,  $2.00 Clarke  &  Co. 

Creegan,  C.  and  Goodnow,  Mrs.  Josephine  A. 
B. — Great  Missionaries  of  the  Church. 
i2mo,  pp.  xvi-404,  $1.50 Crowell  &  Co. 

Dixon,  Theron,  S.  E. — Francis  Bacon  and  His 
Shakespeare.     i2mo,  pp.  461,  $1.50. 

Sargent  Pub.  Co. 

FoA,  Mme.  Eugenie. — The  Boy-Life  of  Napo- 
leon, afterwards  Emperor  of  the  French. 
Adapted  and  extended  for  American  boys 
and  girls.     i2mo,  pp.  iii-251,  $1.25. Lothrop 

Frazer,  R.  W. — Silent  Gods  and  Sun-Steeped 
Lands.     i2mo,  pp.  v-222,  |»i.5o Stokes 

Goodwin,  Maud  Wilder. — The  Colonial  Cava- 
lier ;  or.  Southern  Life  before  the  Revolu- 
tion.    i2mo,  pp.  iv-313,  $2.00 Little,  B. 

Hare,  A.  J.  C. — The  Gurneys  of  Earlham. 
i2mo,  2  vols.,  pp.  vi-343  ;  v-352,  $6.00. 

Dodd,  M. 

Kipling,  Rudyard. — Out  of  India  :  Things  I 
Saw  and  Failed  to  See  in  Certain  Days  and 
Nights  at  Jeypore  and  Elsewhere.  i2mo. 
pp.  340,  $1.50 Dillingham 

Lamon,  Ward  Hill. — Recollections  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  1847-65.     i2mo,  pp.  xvi-276,  $1.50. 

McClurg 

Marsh,  Herbert. — Two  Seasons  in  Switzerland. 
8vo,  pp.  iii-261,  $3.50 Dodd,  M. 

Nevius,  Mrs.  Helen  S.  Coan.— The  Life  of  John 
Livingston  Nevius,  for  Forty  Years  a  Mis- 
sionary in  China.     8vo,  pp.  ii-476,  $2.00. 
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Pike,  Zebulon  Montgomery. — Expeditions  to 
Head-watersoftheMississippi River  through 
Louisiana  Territory,  and  in  New  Spain,  dur- 
ing the  years  1805-6-7.  8vo,  3  vols.,  pp. 
cxiii-356  ;  vi-357  to  855  ;  855  to  955,  $20.00. 

Harper 

Potter,  Eliphalet  Nott.— Washington :  a 
Model  in  his  Library  and  Life.  i6mo,  pp. 
xiv-220,  75  cts Young  &  Co. 

Scott,  Ebkn  Greenough. — Reconstruction  Dur- 
ing the  Civil  War  in  the  United  States  of 
America.     i2mo,  pp.  x-432,  $2.00. 

Houghton,  M. 


Hamerton,  p.  G. — Contemporary  French  Paint- 
ers :  an  Essay.     8vo,  pp.  iii-123,  $3.00. 

Roberts 

Hameron,  p.  G. — Painting  in  Fra.nce  after  the 
Decline  of  Classicism  :  an  Essay.  8vo,  pp. 
125,  $3.00 Roberts 

Herbert,  A.  Kenney. — Fifty  Dinners.  i2mo, 
pp.  188,  75  cts Arnold 

HuBER,  G.  C— Directions  for  Work  in  the  His- 
tological Laboratory.   8vo,  pp.  iv-191,  $1.50. 

Wahr 

Maltby,  Albert  Elias.— Map  Modelling  in 
Geography.  Including  the  use  of  sand,  clay. 


Traill.  H.  DtFK.-Social  England  :   a  Record  /         P""y'  ^^^-     ^^^^  PP'  """3,  $1.25..  .Kellogg 
of  the  Progress  of  the  People  in  Religion,^  Murray,  G.— An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 


Laws,  etc.     i2mo,  pp.  viii-632,  $3.50. 

Putnam 

Ussher,  Sir  T.,  and  Glover,  J.  R. — Napoleon's 
Last  Voyages  :  being  the  diaries  of  Admiral 
Sir  Thomas  Ussher,  R.N.,  K.C.B.,  and  John 
R.  Glover,  Secretary  to  Rear-Admiral  Cock- 
burn.     8vo,  pp.  iv-203,  $3.00. . .  .Lippincott 

WooLsoN,  Constance  Fknimore.  —  Mentone, 
Cairo  and  Corfu.     i2mo,  pp.  ix-358,  $1.75. 

Harper 

SCIENCE,  ART,  ETC. 

AiJHoTT,  Arthur  Vaughan. — The  Electrical 
Transmission  of  Energy  :  a  Manual  for  the 
Design  of  Electrical  Circuits.     8vo.  pp.  608, 


Seaweeds.     i2mo,  $1.75 Macmillan 

Romanes,  G.  J. — Mind  and  Motion  and  Monism. 
i2mo,  pp.  vii-170,  $1.25 Longmans 

Russell,  Israel  C— Lakes  of  North  America : 
a  Reading  Lesson  for  Students  of  Geography 
and  Geology,     8vo,  pp.  ix-125,  $1.65. 

Ginn  &  Co. 

SCHERREN,  H. — Popular  History  of  Animals  for 
Young  People.     8vo,  pp.  vii-376,  $3.00. 

Lippincott 

Seibel,  J.  E. — Compendium  of  Mechanical  Re- 
frigeration.    i6mo,  $2.50;  mor.  $3.00. 

Rich  &  Co. 


Spalding,  J.  L. — Means  and  Ends  of  Education. 

^^^.^w  V,. •..>,«.  ^ -.     w,^,.  j.|..  x^„,     .  i2mo,  pp.  iii-232,  $1.00 McClurg 

$4. 50 Van  Nostrand  J  Sprague,    Rev.    Franklin    M.— The    Laws    of 

Social  Evolution  :  a  Critique  of  Benjamin 
Kidd's  **  Social  Evolution,"  and  a  Statement 
of  the  True  Principles  which  Govern  Social 
Progress.     i2mo,  pp.  166,  $1.00. . .  .Lee  &  S. 

Tiffany,    Francis. — This    Goodly    Frame    the 
Earth.  i2mo,  pp.  x-364,  $1.50.  Houghton, M. 

Trevert,   E. — Electricity   for  Students.     i6mo, 

IKINSON,    P.— Electricity   for   Everybody:    Its    /        pp.  iii-128,  $1.00 Bubier  Pub.  Co. 

Nature  and  Uses  Explained.     i2mo,  pp.  xi-  v  White,  Gilbert. — Natural  History  of  Selborne 


Ahney,  W.  de  W. — Colour  Vision:  being  the 
Tyndall  Lectures  delivered  in  1894  at  the 
Royal  Institute,  London.  8vo,  pp.  241, $2.00. 

Wood 

Aldis,  Mrs.  W.  S. — Consider  the  Heavens:  a 
Popular  Introduction  to  Astronomy.  i2mo, 
pp.  iii-224,  $1.00 Revell 

A 


239,  $1.50 Century 

Bingham,  Norman  W. — The  Book  of  Athletics 
and  Out-of-Door  Sports.  8vo,  pp.  iii-318, 
$1 .  50 Lothrop 

Bonney,  T.  G. — Charles  Lyell  and  Modern  Geol 
ogy.     i2mo,  pp.  224,  $1.25 Macmillan 

Curry,  S.  S. — Lessons  in  Vocal  Expression. 
Course  I.  :  Principles  of  Thinking  in  the 
Modulation  of  the  Voice.  i2mo,  pp.  iv-282, 
$1.25 Bost.  School  of  Expression 

Elliot,  D.  G. — North  American  Shore  Birds : 
a  reference  book  for  the  Naturalist,  Sports- 
man, and  Lover  of  Birds.  i2mo,  pp.  iii-268 
$2.50 Harper 

Fletcher,  Horace. — Menticulture ;  or,  the  A 
B  C  of  True  Living.  i2mo,  pp.  iii-141, 
$r.oo McClurg 

Flory,  M.  a. — A  Book  about  Fans.  With  a 
chapter  on  Fan-collecting  by  MaryCadwala- 
der  Jones.     i2mo,  pp.  viii-141,  $2.50. 

Macmillan 

Foster,  Birket. — Pictures  of  Rustic  Landscape. 
With  passages  in  prose  and  verse  selected 
by  J.  Davidson.     8vo,  pp.  xiv-238,  $3.50. 

Longmans,  G. 

Gibson,  W.  Hamilton. — Our  Edible  Toadstools 
and  Mushrooms,  and  how  to  Distinguish 
Them.     8vo,  pp.  x-337,  $7.50 Harper 


and  Observations  on  Nature.  2  vols.,  i2mo, 
pp.  xxiii-208  ;  vi-231,  $4.00 Appleton 

Wright,  L. — A  Popular  Handbook  to  the  Micro- 
scope.    i2mo,  pp.  256,  $1.00 Fleming 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Bird,  H.  E. — Chess  Novelties  and  Their  Latest 
Developments.  With  comparisons  of  the 
the  Progress  of  Chess  Openings  of  the  Past 
Century  and  the  Present,  not  dealt  with  in 
existing  works.     i2mo,  pp.  xli-304,  $1.50. 

Warne  &  Co. 

Boyd,  A.  K.  H. — Occasional  and  Immemorial 
Days.     i2mo,  pp.  318,  $2.00. . Longmans,  G. 

Earle,  Alice  Morse. — Colonial  Dames  and 
Good  Wives.     i2mo,  pp.  iv-315,  $1.50. 

Houghton,  M. 

Foster,  R.  F. — Whist  Tactics.  i6mo,  pp.  vii- 
221,  f  1.25 Stokes 

Fowler,  Nathaniel  C.  Jr. — Practical  Publicity. 
Oblong  32mo,  $1.00 Fowler 

GoDKiN,  Edwin  Lawrence.— Reflections  and 
Comments.  i2mo,  pp.  x-328,$2.oo.  .Scribner 

Grant,  R. — The  Art  of  Living.  i2mo,  pp.  xiii- 
353.  $2. 50 Scribner 

Hallock,  Julia  Sherman. — Broken  Notes  from 
a  Gray  Nunnery.     i2mo,  pp.  103,  $1.25. 

Lee  &  S. 
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Hardwicke,  H. — The  Art  of  Living  Long  and 
Happily.     i2mo,  pp.  viii-106,  $1.00. 

Putnam 

Jackson,  Mrs.  H.  H. — The  Helen  Jackson  Year- 
Book.     8vo.  pp.  iv-2o8,  $1.50 Roberts 

Keith,  G.  S.— A  Plea  for  Simpler  Life.  i2mo, 
$1.00 Macmillan 

Krasinska,  Countess  Fran^oise. — The  Journal 
of.  Translated  from  the  Polish  by  Kasimir 
Dziekonska.     i6mo,  pp.  iii-182,  $1.25. 

McClurg 


4 


Lincol.\,  Abraham. — Speeches.  Compiled  by 
L.  E.  Chittenden.     i6mo,  pp.  vi-371.  $1.25. 

Dodd,  M. 

Miller,  J.  R.— Dr.  Millei's  Year-Book.  i6mo, 
pp.  iii-366,  fi.25 Crowell 

NoRDAiJ,  Max. — The  Right  to  Love.  i2mo,  pp. 
xi-i68,  $1.50 Neely 

Pater,  Walter. — Miscellaneous  Studies.  i2mo, 
pp.  xii-222.  $1.75 Macmillan 

Van  Dyke,  H.— Little  Rivers  :  a  Book  of  Essays 
in  Profitable  Idleness.  8vo,  pp.  viii-2gi, 
$2.00 Scribner 


ENGLISH. 


/. 


THEOLOGY,  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Buxton,  Rev.  H.  J.  W. — The  School  of  Christ, 
Sermons  to  Children.     3/6 Skeffington 

EvERARD,  Rev.  G. — Salvation  and  Service.    3/6. 

Nisbet 

Farrar,  Dean,  and  Others. — Biblical  Character 
Sketches.     3/6 Nisbet 

Fleming,    S.    H. — Fifteen-Minute   Sermons   for 
the  People Stock 

Gore,  C. — Dissertations  on  Subjects  connected 
with  the  Incarnation.     7/6 Murray 

Harries,  Rev.  J. — A  Handbook  of  Theology. 
7/6 Stock 

Hill,  H. — The  Story  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah.     6/- Stock 

Hort,  late  F.  J.  A. — Prolegomena  to  St.  Paul's 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  and  Ephesians.     6/-. 

Macmillan 

HoRTON,  R.  F. — The  Teaching  of  Jesus.     3/6. 

Isbister 

Howe,  John. — By  R.  F.  Horton.     3/6.Methuen 

Jackson,  H.  E. — Gentle  Jesus,  a  Life  of  Christ 
for  Little  Folk.     3/6 S.  S.  U. 

Jackson,    W.    H. — Mission   Addresses  and  In- 
structions.    3/6 Skeffington 

JowETT,  B. — College  Sermons.     7/6 Murray 

Mackennal,  a. — The  Seven  Churches  in  Asia. 
3/6 Stock 

Maclear,  Rev.  G.  F.,  and  Williams,  Rev.  W. 
W. — An    Introduction    to    the    Articles    of 


TuRTON,    W.    H.— The   Truth    of    Christianity. 
6/- Paul 

Voysey,  Rev.  C.     Theism  as  a  Science  of  Natu- 
ral Theology  and  Natural  Religion.     2/6 

Williams 

Wakelivg,  late  G. — The  Oxford  Church  Move- 
ment.    7/6 Sonnenschein 

WiDDicOMBE,   J.— In    the   Lesuto,    a   Sketch   of 
African  Missions.     5/- S.  P.  C.  K. 

FICTION. 
Arnold,  E.  L. — The  Story  of  Ulla.     6/-. 

Longmans 

Aureole,  The  Impressions  of.     6/- Chatto 

Bayly,  E.  B. — A  New  Zealand  Courtship,  and 
Other  Stories.     2/6 R.  T.  S. 

Benninc;,  H. — Ursula's  Beginnings.  2/6..R.T.S. 

Be.ntley,  H.  C. — A  Dream's  Fulfilment.     3/6. 

Remington 

BouLTON,   II.   M. — Josephine  Crewe  :  a  Novel. 
6/- Longmans 

Bower,  M. — Samson's  Youngest.     1/6. . .  Unwin 

Bramston,  M. — Shaven  Crown.  2/-..S.  P.  C.  K. 

Bremont,  a.,  Comtesse  de.     The  Ragged  Edge. 
Tales  of  the  African  Gold- Fields.     3/6. 

Downey 

Broughton,  R. — Scylla  or  Charybdis.     6/-. 

Bentley 

BUCHAN,    J. — Sir   Quixote  of   the    Moors.     2/6. 

Unwin 

Bl'CHanan,  R. — Lady  Kilpatrick.     6/-... Chatto 
England.     10/6 Macmillan^     Buchanan,  R.— Dianas  Hunting.     2/O.. . Unwin 


y. 


MACLEOD,  A. — The  Child  Jesus,  and  Other  Tallcs 
to  the  Children.     3/6 Hodder 

Morgan,  Rev.  G.  H. — Modern  Knights  Errant, 
and  Other  Sermons.     3/6 Clarke 

Moore,  Rev.  G.  F. — A  Critical  and  Exegetical 
Commentary  on  Judges.     12/- Simpkin 

Murray,  C. — Morning  Sunlight,  Devotional 
Readings  for  a  Year.     3/6 Nisbit 

Page,  T.  E.,  and  Walpole,  A.  S. — The  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.     2/6 Macmillan 

Sanday,  Rev.  W.,  and  Headlam,  Rev.  A.  C. — 
Critical  and  Exegetical  Commentary  on 
Romans.     12/ Simpkin 

Spurgeon,  C.  H.— The  Soul  Winner.    3/6. 

Passmore 

Stalker,  J. — The  Two  St.  Johns  of  the  New 
Testament.     6/ Isbister 

Stokoe,  Rev.  T.  H.— Old  Testament  History  for 
Junior  Classes.     Part  I.,  2/6 Frowde 


Carter,  T. — The  People  of  the  Moon  :  a  Novel. 
7/6 Electrician  Office 

Castle,  E. — The  Light  of  Scarthey.  6/-.Osgood 

Chapman's  Magazine  of  Fiction.     Vol.  I.  4/-. 

Chapman 

Chattergee,  B.  C. — Krishna  Kanta's  Will.    6/-. 

Unwin 

Clennell,  E.   M.   H. — Timothy's  Legacy.     3/6. 

Hodges 

Cobban,   J.    M. — The   King  of  Andaman.     6/-. 

Methuen 

Coleridge,  C.  R. — The  Tender  Mercies  of  the 
Good.     10/- Isbister 

CoLLiNGWOOD,  H. — The  Pirate  Slaver.     36. 

CoRBETT,  J. — A  Business  in  Great  Waters.     6/-. 

Methuen 
Creswick,  p. — The  Miracle  :  a  Comedy  of  Senti- 
ment.    2/6  net Sandes 
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Davis,  E.  L. — Errington  Hall.     2/6 R.  T.  S. 

DouDNEY,  S. — Katherine's  Keys.     5/- Nisbei 

Dudley,  B. — A  Gentleman  from  Gascony.     2/-. 

Ward  &  L. 

Ebers,  G. — In  the  Fire  of  the  Forge.  Trans- 
lated by  M.  J.  Stafford.     6/- Low 

EsLER,  E.  Rentoul. — 'Mid  Green  Pastures.  3/6. 

Low 

Evans,  E.  E. — Confession.     3/6.  .Sonnenschein 

Evelyn,  C. — Miss  Nettie's  Girls.     2/6.  .R.  T.  S. 

Everett-Greene,  E. — In  Taunton  Town.     5/-. 

Nelson 

Fawcett,  E. — The  Ghost  of  Guy  Thyrie.     2/-. 

Ward  &  L. 

Fawcett,  E.  D. — The  Secret  of  the  Desert.  3/6. 

Arnold 

Fennell,  C. — The  Calico  Printer  :  a  Novel.    6/-. 

Hutchinson 

Field,  Mrs.  E.  M. — Master  Magnus.  2/6.Arnold 
Francis,  M.  E. — Frieze  and  Fustian.     3/6. 

Osgood 

Galetti,  Mme. — Some  ^nnals  of  an  Italian 
Village.     6/ Cox 

Green,  E.  E.  and  Bedford,  H.  L. — His  Choice 
anQ  iiers.     3/  * •■•••••••*******^*  *•  *  \^%  iv. 

Groser,  H.  G.— Out  with  the  Old  Voyagers. 
3/6 Melrose 

Hardinge,  M.  H. — What  We  are  Coming  To. 
6/.- Digby 

Hare,  C. — Dc  wn  the  Village  Street.     6/-. 

Blackwood 

Hellis,  N.— Master  Val.     2/6 S.  P.  C.  K. 

Hervey,  M.  H. — Eric  the  Archer.      5/-.  .Arnold 

Hill,  H. — The  Divinations  of  Kala  Persad. 
6/ Ward  &  L. 

HiNTON,  C.  H. — Stella  and  an  Unfinished  Com- 
munication.    3/6 Sonnenschein 

Hocking,  S,  J. — The  Heart  of  Man.     3/6. 

Warnc 
Hume,  F.  The  Masquerade  Mystery.  6/. .Digby 

Inglis,   T. — Dr.    QuantrilFs    Experiment.     3/6. 

Black 

Irving,  T. — You  Never  Know  Your  Luck :  a 
Novel.     3/6 Remington 

Jane,  F.  T.— Blake  of  the  Rattlesnake.     6/. 

Tower  Pub.  Co. 

Johnston,  A.  F. — Joel :  a  Boy  of  Galilee.     3/6. 

Arnold 
Kelly,  W.  P. —Schoolboys  Three.   6/-. Downey 

KiNGSLEY,  F.  M. — Titus  :  a  Comrade  of  the  Cross. 
3/6 Hodder 

Langton,  J. — A  Foster  Son  :  a  Tale  of  the  In- 
dian Mutiny.     2/  net Simpkin 

Levie,  Rev.  A. — Frank  and  Esther :  A  Polish- 
Jewish  Romance.     2/- Snow 

Lynch,  L.  L. — No  Proof:  a  Detective  Story. 
2/6 Ward  &  L. 

Lyster,  a.— Richard  Kennaway's  Wife.     2/6. 

S.  P.  C.  K. 
Mann,  M.  E. — Susannah.     6/- .  Henry 

Marden,  O.  S. — Pushing  to  the  Front.  6/-  mt. 

Gay  &  B. 
McCooK,  H.  C— Old  Farm  Fairies.  5/-.  Hodder 

McLean,  A. — Paul  Heriot's  Pictures.     3/6. 

Warne 


Metcalfe.  W.  C. — Nailing  the  Colours.     3/6. 

Jarrold 

Montresor,  F.  F. — The  One  Who  Looked  On. 
3/6 ....   Hutchinson 

MoLESWORTH,  Mfs. — The  Carved    Lions.     3/6. 

Macmillan 

Murphy,  A.  G. — One  Woman's  Wisdom.     3/6. 

Routledge 

Myddleton,  H. — Phoebe  Deacon.     3/6.. Jarrold 

Nesbit,  E. — Dulcie's  Lantern  and  Other  Stories. 
3/6 Griffith 

O'Grady,   S.— The   Chain  of  Gold:  a   Tale  of 
Adventure.     5/-.   Unwin 

Ohnet,  G. — The  Lady  in  Green.     2/6. 

Tower  Pub.  Co 
Paterson,  a. — A  Son  of  the  Plain.     6/-. 

Macmillan 

Phillips,  Mrs.   A.— Man   Proposes :    a    Study. 

3/6 Jarroid 

Phillips,  J.  G. — Cora  Linn  :  a  Romance  of  the 
Clyde.     3/6 Gardner 

Pickering,  E. — After  Sedgemoor.     3/6. 

Hutchinson 
Raymond,  E. — The  Mushroom  Cave.     3/6. 

Arnold 
Russell,  D. — The  Last  Signal.     2/-.. .  .Simpkin 

Sbrgeant.  a. — A  Deadly  Foe.     3/6. Hutchinson 

Shipton,  H. — The  Herons.    6/- Macmillan 

Shipton,  H. — Ten  Talents.     2/6 S.  P.  C.  K. 

Spender,  Mrs.  J.  K. — The  Wooing  of  Doris.  6/-. 

Innes 
Stables,  G. — For  Life  and  Liberty.  5/-..Blackie 

St.  Aubyn,   a. — In   the    Sweet  West  Country. 
2/6 White 

St.  Leger,  H. — Hallowe'en  Ahoy.    4/-..Blackie 

Steel,  Mrs.  F.  A. — Red  Rowans.  6/-.Macmillan 

Stephenson,  M.     I  and  My  Master.     2/  net, 

Hodges 
Stoker,  B. — The  Shoulder  of  Shasta.     3/6. 

Constable 
Swan,  M. — Life's  Blindfold  Game.  2/6.01iphant 

Swan,  A.  S. — A  Victory  Won.  5/-..  .Hutchinson 

Todd,  G.  E. — Anne  of  Argyle.     6/-    Low 

Tottenham,  B.  L. — The  Unwritten  Law.     6/-. 

Black 
Turner,    E. — ^The    Family    at    Misrule.      3/6. 

Ward,  L. 
Tynan,  K.— An  Isle  in  the  Water.     3/6. . .  Black 

Vaughan,  E. — By  Heather  and  Sea.     2/6. 

Veil  of  Liberty,  The.     By  P6ronne.  6/-... Black 

Vivian,    H. — Boconnoc:    a  Romance  of    Wild 
Oat  Cake.     6/ Henry 

Wells,  H.  G.— The  Wonderful  Visit.     5/-  tut. 

Dent 
Westall,W.— Sons  of  Belial.     2  vols Chatto 

White,  E.  O. — The  Coming  of  Theodora.     4/-. 

Smith,  E. 

Whitley,  B.— A  Matter  of  Skill.     3/6 Hurst 

With  the  Bankshire  Hounds.     By  F.  H.     6/-. 

Digby 
Wyndham,  M.  W. — The  Heretic's  Daughter.  6/-. 

Marsden 
Yonge,  C.  M. — The  Long  Vacation.     6/-. 

Macmillan 
Young,  Capt.  C.    The  last  of  the  Vikings.    5/-. 

Bell 
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POETRY,  MUSIC,  AND  THE  DRAMA. 

Amos,  G. — The  Janitor's  Daughter  :  a  Drama. 
3/6  net Digby 

Browning  Studies.     Edited  by  E.  Berdoe.  7/6. 

Allen 

Clarke,  H.  E. — Poems  and  Sonnets.     5/-. 

Simpkin 

CuLLiNGWORTH,  W. — Life's  Golden  Age.     2/6. 

Digby 

Davey,  H. — History  of  English  Music.     6/-. 

Curwen 

Echegaray,  J. — The  Great  Galeoto,  Folly  or 
Saintless.  Done  into  English  Prose  by  H. 
Lynch.     5/6  mt. Lane 

Ellis,  F.  E. — Sir  Kenneth's  Wanderings.   2/6  net, 

Digby 

English  Pastorals.  Selected  by  E.  K.  Chambers. 
3/6 Blackie 

Hawkins,  H.  M.— Ballads  for  Bonnie  Bairns: 
New  Action  Songs,  etc.     2/ Simpkin 

Jarvis,  M.  B. — Sunshine  and  Calm.  Songs  by 
tne  way.     2/ *. .•••..•..*..........  iv.  x .  o. 

Ke.nnAj  F. — Songs  of  a  Season.     2/6. .  .Melville 

Mason,  E. — Flamma  Vestalis,  and  Other  Poems. 
3/6  tut. Unwin 

Nesbit,  E. — A  Pomander  of  Verse.     5/-  net. 

Lane 

Newman,  H. — Songs  of  My  Solitude.  3/6.  Digby 

O'Hara,  J.  B.— Songs  of  the  South.  2d  Series. 
5/. Ward,  L. 

Robins,  E. — Echoes  of  the  Playhouse.     6/- 

Putnam 

Sabrina. — The  Lilies,  and  Other  Poems,     3/6. 

Digby 

Shedlock,  J.  S. — The  Pianoforte  Sonata.  Its 
Origin  and  Development.     5/-. . .  .Methuen 

Student's  Chaucer.  Edited  by  W.  W.  Skeat. 
9/6 Frowde 

TAVfcY,  R.— Shiloh,  and  Other  Poems Stock 

YE.^TS,  W.  B. — Poems.     7/6  net Unwin 

HISTORY,   BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Acton,  Lord. — A  Lecture  on  the  Study  of  His- 
tory.    2/6 Macmillan 

Andrews,  W. — Bygone  Cheshire.    7/6. .Simpkin 

Besant,  W. — Westminster.     18/- Chatto 

Cavan,  Earl  of.  With  the  Yacht,  Camera,  and 
Cycle  in  the  Mediterranean.     12/6 Low 

Church,  E.  M. — Sir  Richard  Church  in  Italy 
and  Greece.     10/6 Blackwood 

Colville,  Col.  Sir  H. — The  Land  of  the  Nile 
Springs.     16/- Arnold 

Coufopoulos,  D. — A  Guide  to  Constantinople. 
2/6 Black 

FitzPatrick,  W.  J. — The  Sham  Squire  and  the 
Informers  of  1798.     3/6 Simpkin 

French,  T.  V. — Life  and  Correspondence  of. 
By  Rev.  H.  Birks.     2  vols.,  30/- Murray 

Hare,  A.  J.  C. — North-Western  France.  10/6. 

Allen 

HoRSBURGH,  E.  L. — Waterloo  :  a  Narrative  and 
a  Criticism.     5/- Methuen 

Handbook  for  Travelers  in  Asia  Minor,  etc. 
Edited  by  Sir  C.  Wilson.      18/- Murray 


Knox,  John. — A  Biography.  By  P.  H.  Brown. 
2  vols.,  24/- Black 

Knox,  T.  W. — Hunters  Three.  Sport  and  Ad- 
venture in  South  Africa.     Illustrated.     3/6. 

Arnold 

Lawrence,  W.  R. — The  Valley  of  Kashmir.   12/-. 

Frowde 

Lawson,  Sir  C. — The  Private  Life  of  Warren 
Hastings.     10/6 Sonnenschein 

Lilly,  W.  S. — Four  English  Humorists  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.     10/6 Murray 

Mackail,  J.  W. — Latin  Literature.  3/6. .Murray 

Margaret  de  Valois.  Memoirs  of.  Written  by 
herself  in  a  Series  of  Letters.     10/6  net. 

Nichols 

Martin,  W.  G.  W. — Pagan  Ireland  :  an  Archae- 
ological Sketch.     15/- Longmans 

Noble,  J.  A. — Impressions  and  Memoirs,  3/6 
net Dent 

Percy,   Major   A.   H.     A  Visit  to  Bashan  and 

ir\rgou.     7/^ Ix.  1 .  O. 

Skelton,  J.— The  Table-Talk  of  Shirley.     7/6. 

Blackwood 

St.  Amand,  I  DE. — The  Revolution  of  1848.    6/-. 

Hutchinson 

Stokes,  M. — Three  Months  in  the  Forests  of 
France.     1 2/-  net Bell 

Tucker,  C.  M. — A  Lady  of  England.  Life  and 
Letters  of.     7/6 Hodder 

Vizetelly,  E.  a. — The  True  Story  of  the  Cheva- 
lier D'Eon.     15/-  net Tylston  &  E. 

Walker,  F.  A. — The  Making  of  the  Nation, 
1783-1817,  with  Map  and  Appendices.     7/6. 

Low 

Williams,  W. ^Personal  Reminiscences  of  C.  H. 
Spurgeon.     5/- Passmore 

Workman,  F.  B.,andW.  H. — Algerian  Memoir: 
a  Bicycle  Tour  over  the  Atlas.  6/-..  .Unwin 

WoRSFOLD,  W.  B. — South  Africa.     6/-. Methuen 

PHILOLOGY,  SCIENCE,  ART,  ETC. 

Bell,  Mrs.  A. — Masterpieces  of  the  Great  Art- 
ists.    21/- net Bell 

Blackwell,  Dr.  E. — Pioneer  Work  in  Opening 
the  Medical  Profession  to  Women.     6/-. 

Longmans 

Chamier,  D. — Law  Relating  to  Literary  Copy- 
right, etc.     5/-. Wilson 

Gardner,  P.,  and  Jevons,  F.  B. — A  Manual  of 
Greek  Antiquities.     16/- Griffin 

Green  well,  A.,  and  Curry,  W.  T. — Rural  Water 
Supply.     5/- Lock  wood 

Hatch,  F.  H.,  and  Chalmers,  J.  A. — The  Golden 
Mines  of  the  Rand.     17/-  net.. .  .Macmillan 

James,  M.  R.— The  Sculptures  in  the  Lady  Chapel 
at  Ely.  Illustrated  in  55  Collotype  Plates. 
21/-  net Nutt 

Jewht,  L.,  and  Hope  W.  H.  St.  J. — The  Cor- 
poration Plate  of  Cities  and  Towns  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales.     2  vols.,  84/-  net. .  Bemrose 

Johnson,  R.  H.,  and  Chatwqod,  A.  B. — Photo- 
graphy, Artistic  and  Scientific.     10/6. 

Downey 

Ostwald,  W. — The  Scientific  Foundations  of 
Analytical  Chemistry.     5/-  net. . . Macmillan 
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PETRIE,  W.  F.— Egyptian  Decorative  Art.     3/6. 

Methuen 

Stanley.  W   F. — Notes  on  the  Nebular  Theory 

in  Relation  to  Stellar,  etc. ,  Phenomena,    g/- 

Paul 

Thomson,  J.  J.— Elements  of  the  Mathematical 

Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism.    10/-. 

Camb.  Press 
WiEDERSHEiM,    D.   R. — The   Structure  of  Man  : 
an  Index  to  his  Past  History.     8/-  «<'/, 

Macmillan 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

Austin,  A. — In  Veronica's  Garden.     9  '-. 

Macmillan 
Dawson,  W.  J. — London  Idylls     5/-. 

Hodder  &  S. 


Frokbel,  F.— Pedagogics  of  the  Kindergarten. 
Translated  by  J.  Jarvis.     6/-. 

FuRSE,  Col.  G.  A.— Information  in  War.     8/-. 

Clowes 

Household  of  Sir  T.  More. — With  Introduction 
by  Rev.  T.  H.  Hutton.     Illustrated.     6/-. 

Nimmo 

Huon  of  Bordeaux. — Done  into  English  by  Sir 
J.  Bourchier,  and  now  retold  by  R.  Steele. 
10/6 N  utt 

Trevelyan,  M.— The  Land  of  Arthur.  Its 
Heroes  and  Heroines.     6/-.. . .    Hogg 

Waithman,  F.  W. — Indolent  Impressions.     3/6. 

Dig  by 


CONTINENTAL. 


HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 
Bode,  W.— Rudolf  Henneberg.     12  M. 

Caustier,  E.,  etc. — Ce  qu'il  faut  connaltre  de 
Madagascar :  population,  resources,  com- 
merce.    3  fr.  50  c. 

Chesnei-ONG,  Ch. — La  Campagne  Monarchique 
d'October,  1875.     7  fr.     50  c. 

EsPfeRANDiEU,  E. — Exp6ditlon  de  Sardaigne  et 
Campagne  de  Corse  (1792-1794).     3  fr.  50  c. 

Glaser,  E. —  Die  Abyssinier  in  Arabien  und 
Afrika.  Auf  Grund  neuentdeckier  Inschrif- 
ten.     10  M. 

GuiRACb,  L. — Recherches  topographiques  sur 
Montpelier  au  moyen  age.     8  fr. 

Kerdec. — Un  Boulevard  de  I'lslam  (Maroc.)  5 
fr. 

Kui'ELWiESER,  L. — Die  Kampfe  Ungarns  mitt 
den  Osmanen  bis  zur  Schlacht  bei  Mohdcs, 
1526.     6  M. 

Laffleur  de  Kermaingant,  p. — L'Ambassade 
de  France  en  Angleterre  sous  Henri  IV. 
Mission  de  Christophe  de  Harlay,  Comte  de 
Beaumont  (1602-1605).     I5  ^r. 

Lenz,  O. — Wanderungen  in  Afrika.     4  M.  20  c. 

LiPOSCAK,  A. — Der  Chinesisch-Japanische  Krieg 
und  die  Machtstellung  der  Europaischen 
Gross-Staaten  in  Ost-Asien.     2  M. 

Moldenhauer,  F. — Geschichte  des  hOheren" 
Schulwesens  der  Rheinprovinz  unter  preus- 
sischer  Regierung.     3  M. 

MuLLKR,  E. — Geschichte  der  Bernischen  Tallfer. 
5  M.     60  c. 

RoBiDA,  A. — Paris  de  Si^cle  en  Si^cle.     25  fr. 

ScHEiBERT,  J. — Der  Krieg  zwischen  Deutsch- 
land  und  Frankreich  in  den  jahr  1870-71. 
12  M. 

ScHWiND.  E.  Frhr.  von  and  A.  Dopsch. — Ausge- 
w^hlte  Urkunden  zur  Verfassungsgeschichte 
der  deutsch-Osterreichischen  Erblande  im 
Mittelalter.     12  M. 

Sepp,  Prof. — Neue  hochwichtige  Entdeckungen 
auf  der  zweiten  Palastinafahrt.     12  M. 

Tronchin,  H. — Le  Conseiller  Francois  Tronchin 
et  ses  Amis,  Voltaire,  Diderot.  Grimm.  70 
f  r.  50  c. 

POETRY. 

Boehmer,  F.  M.— Volksthllmliche  Lieder  der 
Deutschen  im  18  und  19  Jahrhundert.  12  M. 


Wagner,  R. — Nachgelassene  Schriften  und  Dich- 

tungen.     4  M.  80  c. 
Weiss,  J.  J. — Les  Theatres  Parisiens.    3  fr.  50  c. 

SCIENCE,  ART,  ETC. 

Cra.vach,  Lucas. — Sammlung  von  Nachbildgn. 
seiner  vorzUglichsten  Holzschnitte  und 
seiner  Stiche,  herausgegeben  von  F.  Lipp> 
man.  100  M.  Liposcak,  A.  Der  Chinesisch- 
Japanische  Krieg  und  die. 

FucHS,  Th. — Studien  Uber  Facoiden  und  Hiero- 
glyphen.     7  M.  80  c. 

Jaccard,  H. — Catalogue  de  la  florc  valaisanne. 
20  M. 

Mi/.NTZ,  A.— Les  Vignes.     12  fr. 

Nernst,  W.,  and  A.  SchOnflies. — EinfUhrung 

in  die  mathematische  Behandlung  der  Na- 

turwissenschaften.    8  M.  60  c. 
Pedersen,  H. — Albanesische  Texte  mitt  Glossar. 

8  M.  ■ 
Perner,    J. — Etudes    sur    les    Graptolites    de 

Boheme,  2e  partie.     15  M. 
Reinach,   S. — Pierres  grav6es    des    collections 

Marlborough  et  d'Orl6ans,  etc.     30  fr. 
Weinland,  E.  F. — Neue  Untersuchungen  Uber 

die  Funktionen  der  Netzhaut.     8  M. 

FICTION  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Annunzio,  G.d*. — Le  Triomphc  de  la  Mort.     3 

fr.  50  c. 
Bentzon,  Th. — Les  Am^ricaines  chez  EUes.     3 

f r.  50  c. 
Boediker,T. — Die  Arbeiter  vcrsicherung  in  den 

Europaischen  Staaten.     7  M. 
Broglie,  Duchesse  de.     Lettres  (1814-1838). — 

3  ^r.  50  c. 
Brunktiere,  F. — Le  Roman  Naturaliste.     3  fr. 

50  c. 
Darmesteter,  J. — Nouvelles  Etudes  Orientales. 

7  fr.  50  c. 
Feuillet,  Mme.  O. — Souvenirs  et  Correspond- 

ance.     7  fr.  50  c. 

Gounoi),  Ch. — M6moires  d'un  Artiste.  3  fr.  50  c. 

HoussAYE,  A. — Les  Charmeresses.     3  fr.  50  c. 

HoussAYE,  A. — Mile,  de  la  Vallifere  et  Mme.  de 

Montespan.     3  fr.  50  c. 
Lemaitre,  E. — Le  Livrc  d'Amour.     10  fr. 

Loti,  p. — La  Galilee.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Quinet,  Mme.  E.— La  France  Id^ale.  3  fr.  50  c, 

Renan,  Ernest  et  Henrietta. — Correspondance 

intime.     7  fr.  50  c. 
RosNY,  J.  H. — Resurrection.     3  fr.  50  c. 
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CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT. 


One  more  bit  of  Trilbyana — perhaps 
the  last  that  we  shall  be  called  upon  to 
clironicle.  In  noting  it  we  shall  be 
obliged  incidentally  to  advertise  a  cer- 
tain proprietary  remedy,  but  we  are 
not  going  to  stop  for  a  little  thing  like 
that.  The  proprietor  of  the  remedy  in 
question  recently  brought  out  a  bro- 
chure entitled  The  True  Tale  of  Trilby 
Tersely  Told.  It  summed  up  the  story 
of  Trilby  in  rhyme — her  love  for  Little 
Bille'e,  the  hypnotic  fiendishness  of 
Svengali,  and  all  the  rest,  and  then 
wound  up  with  the  following  touching 
verse  : 

"  Yes.  (he  world  is  [ull  of  Trilbys 

Just  as  fuolish  p'r'aps  as  she. 
Who  wlien  troubled  with  a  headache 

Seek  sorac.siily  remedy.^ 
Had  she  spurned  Svengali's  offer 

When  her  headache  made  her  sick, 
And  just  taken  Bromo-Setlzer, 

'Twould  have  cured  her  jusi  as  quick  !" 
A  number  of  Trilby  pictures  accompa- 
nied this  choice  poem,  four  of  them 
being  taken  bodily  from  Du  Maurier's 
book  ;  wherefore  the  Messrs,  Harper  de- 
scended like  a  thousand  of  brick  on  the 
unfortunate  advertiser,  and  the  little 
pamphlet  has  been  suppressed,  so  that  it 
is  destined  perhaps  to  become  a  rare  and 
precious  thing  to  the  collectors  of  Tril- 
by literature.  We  should  be  tempted  to 
say  something  harsh  about  the  severity 
of  the  Franklin  Square  firm,  were  it  not 
generally  understood  that  their  action 
in  such  cases  is  taken  to  please  Mr.  Du 
Maurier  himself,  who  greatly  dislikes 
such  a  use  of  his  productions. 

Our  English  cousins  have  received  a 
good  deal  of  diversion  from  the  descrip- 
tions which  several  interviewers  of  Mr. 
Hall  Caine  have  contributed  to  our  sen- 
sational newspapers,  especially  such 
minutiae  as  Mr.  Caine's  hair,  hands, 
stockings,  and  shoes.     One  well-known 


caricaturist  brooded  over  these  things 
until  the  sketch  below  was  the  result. 
There  is  an  impression  on  the  other  side 
that  we  are  somewhat  mystified  by  Mr. 


Caine's  treatment  of  the  vexed  copy- 
right question.  Mr.  Henry  Van  Dyke 
illustrated  this  quandary  by  an  amusing 
story  which  he  told  at  the  Hall  Caine 
dinner  in  New  York.  An  old  darkey 
fishing  off  the  coast  in  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
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ico  caught  a  terrapin,  which,  however, 
was  too  much  for  him,  and  pulled  him 
overboard.  On  reaching  the  surface, 
after  much  blowing  and  spluttering,  he 
remarked  :  **  What  dis  niggah  wan'  t* 
know  is,  wheddah  dis  niggah  is  a-fish- 
in*,  or  wheddah  dis  fish  is  a-niggerin'  !** 
Mr.  George  Haven  Putnam,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  said  that  '*  the 
Republic  of  Letters  had  vanished,  and  in 
its  place  had  arisen  an  oligarchy  of 
which  Mr.  Caine  was  a  representative 
pacha,  he  might  say,  A  Pacha  of  Many 
Tales  r 

It  is  refreshing  amid  the  hubbub 
raised  by  the  contention  between  au- 
thors and  publishers  to  come  upon  the 
following  letter  from  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson to  Messrs.  Chatto  and  Windus. 
**  You  see,'*  he  says,  "  I  leave  this  quite 
in  your  hands.  To  parody  an  old 
Scotch  saying  of  servant  and  master,  if 
you  don't  know  that  you  have  a  good 
author,  I  know  that  I  have  a  good  pub- 
lisher. Your  fair,  open,  and  handsome 
dealings  are  a  good  point  in  my  life,  and 
do  more  for  my  crazy  health  than  has 
yet  been  done  by  any  doctor."  As  re- 
cently as  August,  1893,  Stevenson  con- 
cludes a  letter  from  Samoa  thus  :  **  I 
hope  you  are  keeping  very  well,  and 
that  all  marches  in  Piccadilly  as  hereto- 
fore. I  am  far  out  of  the  battle,  and 
quite  done  with  London  ;  but  I  keep 
pleasant  memories,  dear  Mr.  Chatto,  of 
yourself  and  all  our  dealings." 

Another  letter  which  these  publishers 
received  from  Stevenson  has  reference 
to  the  Father  Damien  pamphlet,  and  is 
highly  characteristic  of  the  writer  : 
**  The  letter  to  Dr.  Hyde,'*  he  says,  **  is 
yours,  or  any  man's.  I  will  never  touch 
a  penny  of  remuneration.  I  do  not 
stick  at  murder  ;  I  draw  the  line  at  can- 
nibalism. I  could  not  eat  a  penny  roll 
that  piece  of  bludgeoning  had  gained 
for  me." 

Apropos  of  our  criticism  in  these  col- 
umns last  month  on  Mr.  Brander  Mat- 
thews's  colloquialism  **  chipping  ///" 
for  "  chipping  />/,"  there  is  a  similar 
animadversion  in  one  of  George  Eliot's 
letters  to  the  Blackwoods.  '*  One  gen- 
tleman has  written  me  a  very  pretty 
note, ' '  says  the  author  of  Daniel  Deronda^ 
the  first  volume  of  which  had  just  been 


published,  "  taxing  me  with  having 
wanted  insight  into  the  technicalities  of 
Newmarket,  when  I  made  Lush  say,  *  I 
will  take  odds. '  He  judges  that  I  should 
have  written,  '  I  will  lay  odds.*  On  the 
other  hand,  another  expert  contends 
that  the  case  is  one  in  which  Lush  would 
be  more  likely  to  say,  *  I  will  take 
odds.'  "  Mr.  Matthews  may  find  solace 
in  the  retort  with  which  the  letter  con- 
cludes :  **  I  told  my  correspondent  that 
I  had  a  dread  of  being  righteously  pelt- 
ed with  mistakes  that  would  make  a 
cairn  above  me — a  monument  and  a 
warning  to  people  who  write  novels 
without  being  omniscient  and  infalli- 
ble." 

We  have  elsewhere  noted  the  beautiful 
edition  of  White's  Selborne^  which  has 
just  been  issued  in  two  volumes,  with 
an  introduction  by  John  Burroughs  and 
numerous  illustrations  by  Clifton  John- 
son. On  another  page  there  will  be 
found  fuller  reference  to  this  work,  as 
well  as  to  the  new  and  revised  edition 
of  Uncle  jRemus,  illustrated  profusely  by 
Frost.  Messrs.  Appleton  and  Company 
have  also  prepared  a  popular  edition  of 
Dumas's  Three  Musketeers  (price,  $4.00) 
with  Leloir's  illustrations,  which  was  an 
attractive  feature,  though  an  expensive 
one,  among  the  last  season's  holiday 
publications.  An  Edition  de  luxe  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  The  Manx- 
man has  also  been  made  by  the  same 
firm,  with  illustrations  taken  from  actual 
scenes  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  These  views 
were  selected  for  this  fine  two-volume  edi- 
tion by  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  who  has  also  put 
his  signature  to  each  copy  of  the  work. 

The  next  volume  in  Messrs.  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company*s  little  sixteenmo 
novels  will  be  from  the  pen  of  George 
Gissing,  and  is  entitled  The  Paying  Guest. 
The  story  is  written  in  a  light,  amusing 
vein,  unlike  Mr.  Gissing's  former  work, 
which  is  weighted  with  a  gloomy  pes- 
simism. The  Messrs.  Appleton  will  also 
issue  in  February  a  new  story  by  Mr. 
Gissing,  entitled  Sleeping  Fires, 

We  do  not  remember  until  now  to 
have  found  any  of  Mr.  Kipling's  work 
reminiscent  of  other  writers  ;  but  in  his 
Second  Jungle  Book,  the  story  called 
"The  King's  Ankus"  irresistibly  re- 
calls   one     of     Chaucer's     Canterbury 
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Talcs  ;  while  the  theme  of  his  "  Brush- 
wood Boy,"  in  the  last  Century,  is  sim- 
ply Du  Maurier's  Peter  Ibbetson  turned 
inside  out.  Yet  whatever  Mr.  Kipling 
touches  he  makes  his  own  by  the  fusing 
power  of  genius. 

The  Evening  Post  of  this  city  is  grow- 
ing comical.  Here  is  a  reviewer  who  in 
a  translation  of  La  Bdk  Nivernaise  sapi- 
ently  remarks  :  "  There  is  an  odd  sen- 
tence on  page  174.  It  reads  :  '  Some 
one  proposed  to  me  that  I  should  take 
in  Augustine's  reception.'  It  should 
surely  be,  '  Some  one  proposed  to  me 
that  I  should  go  to  Augustine's  recep- 
tion.' "  Really  the  Poit  ought  to  make 
its  reviewers  learn  the  American  Ian 
guage  as  it  is  spoken,  so  that  they  may 
know  what  it  is  to  "  take  in  a  recep 
tion."  But  the  editorial  columns  yield 
some  fun,  too.  The  editor  quotes  the 
epigram  about  a  person  being  a  mtmstre 
itranger  aux  affaires,  and  ascribes  it  to 
"  a  wicked  French  wit. "  We  take  great 
pleasure  in  revealing  the  name  of  this 
wicked  and  witty  Frenchman.  It  is 
Otto  von  Bismarck. 
@ 

The  author  of  that  very  clever  "  novel 
of  a  suburb,"  Mr.  Bailey -Mar  tin,  a  book 
which  has  been  much  written  and  talked 
about,  and  which  deserves  its  reputa- 
tion, has  written  a  new  novel  entitled 
Corruption,  which  is  reviewed  on  another 
page.  Mr.  Percy  White's  first  inten- 
tion was  to  follow  a  scholastic  career, 
but  after  some  time  spent  as  a  professor 
of  the  English  language  and  literature 
in  a  French  college,  he  drifted  into  jour- 
nalism. For  the  last  ten  years  he  has 
edited  Public  Opinion  (London),  which 
has  prospered  exceedingly  under  his  di- 
rection. During  that  time  he  has  been 
a  very  busy  leader-writer,  and  numer- 
ous short  stories  and  reviews  from  his 
pen  have  also  appeared  from  time  to 
time  in  the  magazines. 

Mr.  White's  first  novel,  Mr.  Bailey- 
Martin,  had  a  distinct  success  in  Eng- 
land, and  a  second  edition  has  been  re- 
cently issued  in  this  country  by  Messrs, 
Lovell,  Coryell  and  Company.  The 
author  believes  that  his  novel  has  been 
a  good  deal  misunderstood.  He  in- 
tended his  central  character  to  be  some- 
thing more  than  a  snob — in  fact,  a  sort 
of  up-to-date  cad   and   scamp  into  the 


bargain,  Tt  is  interesting  to  note  that 
it  was  Marie  Bashkirtsefl's  Memoirs 
which  Mr.  White  once  reviewed  that 
suggested  him.  He  is  a  very  dissimilar 
person,  of  course,  but  the  Frenchwoman 
is  popularly  believed  to  have  meant  her 
self.revelations  to  be  a  valuable  human 


document,  and  Mr.  Bailey-Martin  had 
the  same  ambition  as  an  autobiographist. 
Mr.  Bailey-Martin  is  popularly  supposed 
to  have  emptied  half  the  houses  in  the 
suburb  which  is  made  the  scene  of  its 
story.  A  King's  Diary,  an  infinitely 
touching  little  story,  true  to  life  and  yet 
tragic  in  the  highest  degree,  published 
last  spring,  will  empty  no  suburbs,  but 
its  pathos  will  come  home  to  every  one 
who  has  any  love  for  poor  human  na- 
ture, which  perhaps  is  what  Max  Pem- 
berton  means  in  his  Foreword,  by  in- 
forming us  that  the  new  Pocket  Library, 
in  which  this  story  is  published,  will 
deal  "  with  the  humanity  of  the  human 
heart." 

The  Messrs.  Scribner  have  issued  a 
cheaper  edition  of  Mr.  Field's  Echoes 
from  a  Sabine  Farm.     We  omitted  in  the 
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December  Bookman  to  acknowledge  the 
courtesy  of  this  firm  in  allowing  us  to 
reproduce  the  photograph  of  Mr.  Field, 
which  is  in  their  possession. 

The  manuscript  of  which  the  above 
fac-simile  is  a  part  was  begun  by 
Ibsen  in  Italy  immediately  after  the 
publication  of  6^//^^/j  (i88i).  It  is  wholly 
autobiographical,  and  was  intended  to 
form  the  opening  pages  of  a  book  to 
bear  the  title  I*'/'om  Skieii  to  Rome^  the 
former  name  being  that  of  the  poet's 
native  town  in  Norway.  The  plan, 
however,  was  presently  abandoned  for 
An  Enemy  of  the  People  (1882).  The 
manuscript  was  ultimately  given  by  its 
author  to  his  biographer,  Henrik  Jaeger. 

The  articles  on  the  old  booksellers  of 
New  York,  by  Mr.  W.  L.  Andrews, 
which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time 
in  The  Bookman  during  the  past  year, 
have  been  expanded  and  published  in 
book  form.  Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Andrews's  other  books,  Roger 
Payne  and  his  Art,  A  Life  of  Jean  Grolier, 
Among  my  Books,  etc.,  issued  in  similar 
limited  editions,  will  appreciate  this  last 
volume  of  his  for  its  beautiful  workman- 


ship, as  well  as  for  its  in- 
teresting contents.  Only 
130  copies  are  for  sale. 

We  are  indebted  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Hornblow, 
of  the  Neiv  York  Dra- 
matic Mirror,  for  the 
autograph  letter  and 
portrait  of  Dumas  ac- 
companying Professor 
Cohn's  article  on  an- 
other page.  Mr.  Horn- 
blow  received  the  pho- 
tograph from  Dumas 
four  years  ago  while 
in  Paris.  M.  Dumas 
was  sensitive  about  the 
use  of  his  photographs 
by  the  trade,  and  in  part- 
ing with  this  one  said 
that  it  had  been  taken 
at  a  private  sitting  by  a 
friend,  and  was  one  that 
he  cherished  very  much. 
M.  Dumas  was  then  liv- 
ing in  the  Avenue  de 
Villiers. 

The  Red  Badge  of  Cour- 
ages by  Stephen  Crane,  which  was  re- 
viewed at  length  in  the  November  Book- 
man, is  to  be  published  shortly  in  Eng- 
land by  Mr.  William  Heinemann,  who 
is  quite  enthusiastic  over  Mr.  Crane's 
work  and  its  promise. 

Much  as  we  like  our  contemporary, 
the  Dial,  we  must  protest  earnestly 
when  it  begins  to  play  tricks  with  the 
English  language.  Here  it  is  using  a 
barbaric  verb,  **  to  pedestal" — i,e,,  to 
set  upon  a  pedestal.  This  may  do 
around  the  stock-yards,  but  the  Dial 
should  remember  that  it  has  Eastern 
friends  and  readers. 


Why  is  there  such  a  chorus  of  inter- 
ested astonishment  over  Professor  W.  L. 
Phelps's  course  in  Fiction,  at  Yale  Uni- 
versity ?  Such  a  course  has  been  given 
for  years  at  Columbia  by  Professor 
Brander  Matthews,  and  for  some  time 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  by  Dr. 
Triggs. 

Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Company 
will  publish  early  in  the  year  an  impor- 
tant work,  entitled  Ironclads  in  Action, 
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by  H.  W.  Wilson,  with  an  introduction  Day,  is  now  in  its  third  edition.     The 

by  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan.     It  will  be  in  Arabella  and  Araminta  Storits  promises 

two  volumes,  and  will  be  profusely  illus-  to  be  a  great  success  as  a  child's  non- 

trated   with  drawings,  maps,  plans,  etc.,  sense  book  during  the  season, 
and  will  contain  a  careful  survey  of  n- 


val  warfare  during  the  last  half  century. 
« 
Miss  Beatrice  Harraden  passed 
through  New  York  on  her  way  back  to 
California  at  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber, and  we  are  glad  to  state  that 
her  health,  although  somewhat  shaken 
by  the  strain  of  her  hurried  trip, 
seems  to  be,  on  the  whole,  improving. 
She  was  delighted  with  the  reception 
which  she  met  on  every  hand  in  Eng- 
land, which  confirms  the  conviction  that 
Miss  Harraden's  work  has  made  a  deep 
impression,  and  has  created  an  interest 
in  and  a  warm  welcome  for  whatever 
she  may  write.  The  opening  chapters 
of  her  new  novel  are  as  delightful  as 
anything  she  has  written,  and  there  is  a 
keen  sense  of  humour  apparent.  The 
story,  when  it  is  finished,  will  be  twice 
as  long  as  Ships  that  Pass  in  the  Night. 

Among  the  friends  whom  Miss  Har- 
raden met  while  in  London,  she  spoke 
with  especial  warmth  of  Mr.  J.  B.Crozier, 
whose  important  contribution  to  philo- 
sophic thought  in  his  book.  Civilisation 
and  Progress^  is  to  be  supplemented  by  a 
second  volume,  which  will  be  published 
in  March  by  the  Macmillans. 
» 

Miss  Margaret  Sherwood,  whose  clever 
little  story,  An  Experiment  in  Altruism, 
has  had  a  remarkable  success,  has  an- 
other volume  in  hand  which  will  prob- 
ably be  published  in  the  spring.  Some 
months  ago  Munsey's  Magazine  an- 
nounced that  the  authorship  of  An 
Experiment  in  Altruism  was  unknown, 
and  that  it  was  not  probable  that  the 
author's  identity  would  ever  be  dis- 
closed. That  same  month  The  Bookman 
announced  the  author's  name  in  these 
columns,  and  now  in  the  December 
Munsey's  there  is  a  note  stating  :  "  It 
appears  that  'Elizabeth  Hastings,'  who 
yiTolG  An  Experiment  in  Altruism,  is  named 
Margaret  Pollock  Sherwood."  Which 
is  quite  correct  if  rather  belated  news. 


M; 


Edwin  A.  Grosvenor,  whose  work 
Constantinople  is  reviewed  at  length 


Father  Tabb's  Poems  have  just  gone 
into  another  edition,  making  four  edi- 
tions in  all  within  a  year.  Vagabondia, 
also  published  by  Messrs.  Copeland  and 


on  another  page,  graduated  at  Amherst 
in  1867,  being  salutatorlan  and  class- 
poet.  He  studied  at  Andover  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  and  in  Paris,  and  from  1873 
to  1890  was  Professor  of  History  at  Rob- 
ert College,  Constantinople.  An  ardent 
and  tireless  student,  all  his  time  was  de- 
voted to  work  along  historical  lines. 
His  extensive  and  frequent  travels  in 
Europe  and  Asia  seem  like  romances, 
each  vacation  or  leave  of  absence  being 
consecrated  to  some  special  subject  of 
historical  research.  Thus  he  has  traced 
a  great  part  of  the  routes  of  the  Ten 
Thousand  and  of  Alexander,  many  of 
the  campaigns  of  Napoleon,  the  chequer- 
ed career  of  Joan  of  Arc  from  Domremy 
to  Rouen,  and  all  the  journeys  of  Saint 
Paul.  Mr.  Grosvenor  is  a  member  of 
the  leading  learned  societies  of  Southern 
Europe,  such  as  the  Hellenic  Philologlc 
Syllogos  of  Constantinople  and  the  Syl- 
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logos  Parnassos  of  Athens,  an  honour 
rarely  accorded  to  foreigners.  Resign- 
ing in  1890  from  Robert  College,  he 
spent  the  following  year  in  travel  in  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  the  Greek  Islands, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Northern  Syria.  In 
January,  1892,  he  was  called  to  Amherst 
College,  as  Lecturer  in  History.  Dur- 
ing ihree  years — June.  1892,  to  June, 
1895 — he  was  head  of  the  Department 
of  French  Language  and  Literature  at 
Amherst,  and  also  (or  two  years  mean- 
while, 1892-94,  head  of  the  Department 
of  History  in  Smith  College.  At  the 
Amherst  Commencement  of  1895  he  was 
appointed  to  the  new  chair  of  Euro- 
pean History,  which  position  he  now 
holds. 


The  first  instalment  of  Mr.  Black's 
new  novel,  which  is  to  appear  in  Jiar- 
per's  throughout  the  year,  takes  us  once 
more  to  the  Scottish  Highlands,  which 
have  formed  the  background  of  his  most 
successful  stories.  The  poetry  of  Mr. 
Black's  Scottish  novels,  we  fear,  does 
not  lie  so  much  in  his  treatment  of 
Love's  young  dream,  wliich  he  once  in- 
formed us  in  Yolaiide  is  the  sweetest 
thing  in  life,  "and  the  saddest,"  as  in 
the  glamour  of  his  picturesque  descrip- 
tions of  Scottish  scenery.  As  in  the 
case  of  "  Coquette,"  in  A  Daughter  of 
Heth,\s\\.Q  had  been  born  and  educated 


in  France  before  being  transplanted  to 
her  Ayrshire  home,  so  in  that  of  "  Bri- 
seis,"  a  Greek  maiden  whom  we  dis- 
cover in  the  wooded  valley  of  the  Dee, 
the  contrast  brings  out  more  sharply 
and  with  fresh  beauty  and  wonder  the 
loveliness  of  the  scenery  and  the  pecul- 
iar characteristics  of  the  life  with  which 
she  is  environed. 


William  Black  was  born  in  Glasgow 
in  1841.  As  a  boy  he  wished  to  be  an 
artist,  and  studied  for  some  time  in  the 
Glasgow  School  of  Art.  Before  he  was 
twenty,  he  contributed  to  the  Glasgow 
Weekly  Citizen,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three  he  came  to  London,  where  he 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Morning  Star,  and 
became  special  correspondent  for  that 
paper  during  the  war  of  1866.  His  first 
novel,  L(n'e  or  Marriage,  was  published 
in  1867.  Next  came  In  Silk  Attire,  Kil- 
meny,  and  The  Monarch  of  Mincing  Lane. 
He  made  his  reputation  bv  A  Daughter 
of  Beth,  published  in  1871.  Tom  Cas- 
silis,  better  known  as  the  "  Whaup,"  is 
his  most  famous  character.  The  most 
important  of  his  other  works  are  The 
Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,  A  Prin- 
cess of  Thuie,  Three  Feathers,  Madcap  Vio- 
let, Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly,  Mac- 
leodof  Dare,  Yolande,  White  Heather,  In 
Far  Lochaber,  and  The  Nev)  Prince  For- 
tunatus.  In  twenty  years  he  has  pro- 
duced over  twenty  books.  He  was  at 
one  time  assistant  editor  of  the  Daily 
Ne7cs. 


The  latest  Yellmo  Book,  just  issued  by 
Messrs.  Copeland  and  Day,  lays  more 
serious  claim  than  any  of  its  previous 
numbers,  perhaps,  to  our  studious  at- 
tention. The  influence  of  Mr.  Henry 
James  is  especially  remarkable,  as,  in- 
deed, it  always  has  been  on  the  little 
group  of  contributors.  Were  it  only  for 
Miss  Ella  D'Arcy's  powerful  story, 
"The  Web  of  Maya,"  this  number 
would  be  interesting.  It  is  of  such  an 
exceedingly  high  order  of  merit  as  to 
confirm  our  claim  to  regard  her  among 
the  masters  of  the  short  story,  Mr.  Le 
Gallienne  and  Mr.  Crackenthorpe  are 
both  at  their  best,  and  "The  Queen's 
Pleasure,"  by  the  editor,  is  as  dainty, 
fascinating,  and  peculiar  in  its  qual- 
ity as  is  all  his  work.  The  "Yellow 
Dwarf"  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
Mr,   Harland   himself.     His  outspoken 
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criticism  and  literary  preferences  are 
rather  amusing,  but  they  run  counter 
to  the  judgment  of  the  great  body  of 
readers,  which  is,  in  the  long  run,  trust- 
worthy and  a  sure  touchstone, 

Reading  Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  Half  a 
Hero  in  its  new  reprint  (Harper  and 
Brothers),  which,  by  the  way,  perpet- 
uates the  typographical  slips  of  the  for- 
mer edition,  one  is  impressed  again  with 
the  fact  that  it  is  in  such  an  imperfect 
but  powerful  novel  as  this  that  Mr. 
Hope's  real  promise  seems  to  He.  In 
this  book  he  shows  a  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature  and  an  interest  in  its  way- 
ward varieties  without  which  no  story- 
teller can  hope  to  do  work  worthy  of 
being  called  literature.  But  adventure 
stories  were  the  fashion,  and  Mr.  Hope 
took  to  writing  them.  He  might  have 
used  his  serious  talents  in  this  depart- 
ment, but  he  did  not,  and  he  does 
it  less  and  less.  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda 
was  written  rather  too  much  from 
the  outside  ;  it  is  a  good  story  assuredly 
— lively,  varied,  original,  but  it  is  the 
story  of  a  clever,  adaptable  writer  who 
can  turn  his  hand  to  any  kind  of  work, 
and  never  do  any  of  it  badly.  Mr.  Hope 
is  perhaps  the  most  graceful  writer  of 
fiction  we  have  at  this  moment,  and  he 
has  solider  qualities  than  grace.  But  if 
he  is  going  to  do  one  thing  excellently 
— perhaps  two  things,  for  his  Dolly  Dia- 
logues is  more  than  the  work  of  a  clever 
literary  artist — it  is  not  on  the  order  of 
The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,  nor  on  that  of 
The  Chronicles  of  Count  Antonio,  but  after 
the  manner  of  Half  a  Hero.  These 
seem  ungrateful  words  to  use  of  one 
who  has  entertained  and  delighted  us 
so  often,  but  none  is  probably  so  well 
aware  of  their  truth  as  Mr.  Hope 
himself,  who,  we  incline  to  think,  has 
greater  things  in  view  while  diverting 
himself  and  us  with  stories  which — we 
can  take  his  word  for  it — have  cost  him 
little  trouble  in  the  writing. 


Not  many  magazine  managers  are  so 
obliging  as  those  of  the  Idler,  who  print 
the  following  "  notice"  on  the  cover  of 
their  December  number:  "Objection 
having  been  taken  in  certain  quarters  to 
the  cover  of  the  Idler,  a  new  design  is 
in  course  of  preparation."  This  is  a 
dangerous  precedent,  and  we  shall  not 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  other  maga- 
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zines  are,  since  the  publication  of  this 
announcement,  being  pestered  with 
complaints  from  the  interesting  class  of 
correspondents  who  really  could  run  a 
magazine  so  much  better,  you  know,  if 
they  only  had  a  chance  !  Or  is  this 
obligato  simply  a  quip  of  Mr.  Jerome's 
humour  ? 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles 
in  this  number  of  the  Idler  is  an  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Clement  Scott,  poet, 
playwright,   and  critic.     The  first  dra- 
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matic  notice  Mr.  Scott  wrote  was  on 
Komeo  and  Juliet  in  1863,  at  the  oM  Prin- 
cess's Theatre  in  Oxford  Street,  Lon- 
don. He  possesses  one  of  the  finest 
theatrical  libraries  in  the  world,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  unique  coJlcction  of  mod- 
ern play-bills.  Mr.  Scott's  knowledge 
of  continental  plays  and  playwrights  is 
singularly  complete,  and  woe  betide  the 
unhappy  dramatic  pilferer  who  does  not 
acknowledge  the  source  of  his  inspira- 
tion. Since  1879,  when  he  retired  from 
the  War  Office  on  a  government  pen- 
sion, he  has  been  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  with  which  pa- 
per he  had  been  already  for  some  time 
closely  associated.  Some  of  his  plays, 
notably  Diplomacy,  Off  the  Line,  The  Cape 
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Mail,  and  reri/,  have  obtained  lasting 
popularity.  Among  the  poems  and  songs 
originally  contributed  by  him  to  Punch 
none  is  pcrliaps  so  well  kncuvn  as  T/ie 
Mithhipmile.  After  tliirty-live  years  in 
journalism  tliese  words  of  his  have 
weight:  "  What  do  I  think  of  journal, 
ism  as  a  profession  ?  I  believe  in  my 
work,  and  think  that  a  young  man 
might  do  worse  than  become  a  journal- 
ist." Mr.  Scott  is  a  great  advocate  of 
out-of-door  sports,  and  played  in  the 
first  game  of  lawn  tennis  played  in 
England. 

S> 
We  confess  to  having  derived  consid- 
erable   amusement     fron)     the    puzzled 
comments  elicited  by  certain   so-called 


portraits  of  the  author 
of  Jiidf  tht  Obseure, 
which  have  appeared  in 
some  newspapers  lately. 
To  correct  any  wide- 
spread im  pression  which 
may  erroneously  be  con- 
veyed by  these  pictures, 
we  herewith  produce  a 
drawing  from  an  etched 
portrait  taken  from  life 
by  Mr.  William  Strang, 
which  was  made  for  Mr. 
Lionel  Johnson's  excel- 
lent treatise.  The  Art  of 
Thomas  HarJy. 
# 
Mr.  Hardy  was  born 
in  Dorsetshire  some  five- 
and-fifty  years  ago.  He 
began  life  as  an  eccle- 
siastical architect,  and 
drifted  into  art  criti- 
cism, but  not  until  he 
was  about  thirty  did  he 
find  his  real  field  of  suc- 
cess in  novel  writing.  In 
1871  his  first  novel, \ZJm- 
pfntte  Remedifs,  was  pub 
lished, followed, ini87J, 
by  Under  the  (Jreenu-tiod 
Tree,  and  in  1874  by  Far 
from  the  Madding  Cr^md, 
which  was  the  feature 
of  Corahill  during  that 
year.  He  lives  at  Max 
Gate,  near  Dorchester, 
high  on  a  hill  which 
overlooks  many  of  the 
scenes  of  his  Wessex 
stories.  His  writing  is 
done  fitfully  ami  irregularly  ;  in  parts  he 
prints  from  the  first  draught,  and  in  other 
parts  he  rewrites  again  and  again,  revis- 
ing liberally  in  the  proofs.  Sirs,  Hardy 
has  always  been  his  first  reader  and 
kind  critic.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  really 
good  portrait  of  Mr.  Hardy,  and  doubt- 
less a  knowledge  of  this  fact  is  respon- 
sible for  the  bogus  likenesses  alluded  to. 
« 
Mr.  Hardy  is  a  very  careful  and  ac- 
curate writer,  and  yet  on  one  occasion 
he  was  guilty  of  an  oversight  which 
most  writers  have  now  and  then  to  con- 
fess, as  when  Thackeray  killed  off  a 
character  in  one  number  in  his  serial 
publication  of  a  novel,  and  continued 
his  conversation  quite  unconcernedly  in 
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the  next.  We  do 
not  refer  to  the 
mysterious  ap- 
pearance of  the 
child  in  the  Octo- 
ber instalment  of 
/ude  the  Obscure  in 
Harper's,  for  which 
the  editor  and  not 
Mr.  Hardy  was  re- 
sponsi  ble.  and 
which  is  logically 
and  physiological- 
ly accounted  fur  in 
the  book.  The  slip 
in  question  was 
caught  in  proof, 
where  Mr.  Hardy, 
having  brought 
one  of  his  charac- 
ters to  the  very 
summit  of  a  hill, 
incontinently 
started  him  up 
again.  On  bring- 
ing it  to  the  au- 
thor's attention  he 
corrected  it  by  a 
postal-card  uf 
characteristic  sim- 
plicity; "  For ' up' 
read  '  down.'  " 


M  r 


Robe 


Louis  Steve  I 
VaUima  Letters, 

been  published  by 
Messrs.  Stone  and 
Kimball,    throw 

much  light  on  his  literary  methods. 
They  prove  Stevenson  to  have  been  one 
of  the  most  hardworking  and  conscien- 
tious of  literary  men.  Indeed,  reading 
some  passages,  one  would  almost  call 
him  a  drudge.  He  had  great  misgivings 
about  his  books  as  he  wrote  them,  and 
these  did  not  disappear  on  their  com- 
pletion. But  when  the  proofs  came 
back  to  him,  his  spirits  generally  re- 
vived, and  by  the  time  they  were  all  in 
his  hands,  he  was  ready  to  pronounce 
the  book  quite  a  good  one.  It  turns 
out  that  The  Ebb  Tide  was  practically 
his  own,  Mr.  Lloyd  Osbourne  having 
written  little  of  it.  On  the  other  hand. 
The  Wrong  Box  belongs  almost  entirely 
to  Mr.  Osbourne.  The  letters  contain 
very    little    allusion     to    contemporary 


writers.     There  are  references  to  Rud- 
yard  Kipling. 

Here  is  a  touching  bit  from  one  of  the 
Vailima  letters  :  "  I  wonder  exceed- 
ingly if  I  have  done  anything  at  all 
good  ;  and  who  can  tell  me  ?  and  why 
should  I  wish  to  know  ?  In  so  little  a 
while  I  and  the  English  language  and 
the  bones  of  my  descendants  will  have 
ceased  to  be  a  memory.  And  yet — and 
yet — one  would  like  to  leave  an  image 
for  a  few  years  upon  men's  minds — for 
fun."  This  dark  frame  of  mind  suc- 
ceeded the  conclusion  of  "  the  excruci 
aling  Ebb  Tide,"  and  is  one  of  the  fre- 
quent evidences  we  have  in  these  letters 
that  Stevenson  was  oftentimes  inclined 
to  take  a  gloomy  view  of  his  literary 
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career.  "  A  very  little  diisi.'  iif  iii> 
tiim,  ami  a  pretty  little  trick  of  : 
Idtijj  lost.  impriiVL-d  bv  the  most  h 
in.liistrv,"  is  h.nv  lie  tiescrilics  lus 


This  11 


uxi  i 


I  lit 


.■  fX|m-sse. 
Dite  DeiK-liiirs  <.f  Thri 
o.rd<;ii  to  have  f.lt  it  l.v  Mr.  Harrie 
(when  he  was  still  "  (Javi'ri  Ojrilw'*  to 
us),  aii.l  ill  the  late  W.  W.  Siurv's'little 
v..lunie  <if  poems  we  have  this'isolated 
iitleraiue  from  the  heart  of  a  man  whose 
outlook  and  tjrasp  on  life  was  always 
brave  and  cheery  ; 

"  It  wiis  iinly  mv  lurk,  I  suppose. 
Aiiil  tlif  <liiv  was  di-lJKhltuI  l..  ih-.sc 
Who  n-iTU  riKhl  in  llivir  time  and  ihrir  gilacr. 
But  for  me.,  I  diil  nntliinR  liui  rnie 
And  slru|{Kl<^<  and  ulways  in  t-iiin. 
\Vc  i-aniiiit  liai-e  all  cil  us  priivs. 
Ami  Ihf  plea 


.And  (i 


s.  lialar 


iciusht  for  I  missed. 


The  plea 

Ami  I  ask.  did  i 

Were  ihev  happy  who  smiled  so  and 

Twas  deiiKhltiil.  excilinu.  cnohantiii 

I  doubl  il.  but  they  [«rh.^ps  had 

Jusl  the  sriTTielhinK  I  always  was  irai 


Many  an  old  town  to-day  slumbers 
unconscious  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
describeil  by  the  pi^n  of  a  (jrcal  novel- 
ist. Such  an  old  town,  lying  on  the 
honjers  of  Lincolnshire,  and  by  the 
banks  *.*{  the  wide-sweeping  Trent,  is 
Gainsborough.  Probably  not  a  sc.-re 
of  people  have  known  that  George  Eli.n 
ever  walked  alonp;  its  narrow  streets. 
am!  certainly  not  a  score  have  any  idea 
that  (iainsborongh  is  the  orii;inal  of  St. 
(>Kgs,  and  that  the  likeness  is  unmis- 
takable. George  Kliot  visited  thcplatt 
twice,  once  in  1S45,  when  she  witnessed 
the  "idiotic  ba>:aar"  to  which  Ma(;ij:e 
Tulliver  went  in  white  muslin  and  sim- 
ple, noble  beauty,  an<I  which,  fifteen  vearj 
later,  after  (ieorge  Eliot  had  become  fa- 
mous as  the  autli<)r  of  Adam  Bede. 
she  described  with  an  acuteness 
which  attests  her  wonderful  pow- 
ers of  observation  and  retention 
In  1859  she  visited  Gainsborough 
again,  to  get  "  local  colour"' and 
to  refresh  her  remembrance  of  the 
scenes.  The  Kectory  at  which 
Maggie  lived  before  her  sad  death 
is  certainly  M,>rton  Hall,  where 
George  Kliot  was  staving  at  this 
time.  The  Rector  of  Scotton  can 
recollect  the  novelist  visiting  his 
father,  who  was  temporarily  oc- 
cupying Morton  Hall  when  she 
became  his  Riiest  in  1^59;  and 
from  a  hillock  in  the  garden,  he 
says,  George  Eliot  often  stood 
and  watched  the  river  and  its  life. 
which  she  so  graphical  I V  described 
in  The  Mill, 'n the  rh'ss. 
« 
Describing  St.  Oj^gs  in  The  Mill 
Pit  the  Floss  (Book  I..  Chapter 
XII.)  George  HHot  describes 
(Jainshorough  ;  and  herpictureof 
the  Old  Hall  liy  the  riverside  is 
photographic  in  its  exactness. 
Tofton  in  the  novel  is  Morton, 
and  Kuckreth  is  Stockwith,  a  vil- 
lage several  miles  down  the  river. 
Lindiim  is  Lincoln,  si.xteen  miles 
distant,  and  Laceham  is  a  thin 
disguise  for  Nottingham.  Con- 
stantly one  recognises    the  origi- 
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nals  of  little  bits  of 
description.  The 
"  Anchor  Tavern," 
which  was  a  rendez- 
vous for  sailors,  is 
the  "  Crown  and 
Anchor,"  a  little 
beer-house  in 
Bridge  Street.  The 
Floss  by  whose  side 
Tom  and  Maggie 
Tulliver  wandered, 

travel  to  see  the 
rushing  spring  lide, 
the  awful  ,Egir 
come  up  like  a  hun- 
gry monster,"  13 
the  river  Trent ;  the 
name  -Egir  for  tlie 
' '  !  being  peculii 


)  the  Trt 


The 


Red  Deeps, 
PhilipandMaggieoftenmet,  are  the  Cas- 
tle Hills,  the  red  sandstone  sliowing  clear- 
ly, and  Maggie  in  walking  to  them  from 
St.  Oggs  went  up  "  the  Hill."  The  Hill 
is  a  favourite  evening  walk  with  the  peo 
pie  of  Gainsborough,  and  by  turning  to 
the  left  at  the  top  and  going  along  the 
green-skirted  lane  leading  to  Thonock 
Hail — believed  to  be  the  original  of 
Park  House,  where  Philip  Wakem  lived 
— the  Red  Deeps  are  passed  close  by. 
Dorlcote  Mill  cannot  be  identified  ;  and 
in  placing  the  Mill  on  a  tributary  of  the 
Floss,  George  Eliot  departed  from  geo- 
graphical verity,  as  the  Trent  has  no 
tributary  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gains- 
borough. Some  of  the  people  we  meet 
in  The  Mill  on  the  Floss  may  be  studies 
of  real  characters,  as  in  the  case  of  Adam 
Bede,  but  the  chief  point  is  that  George 
Eliot  has  made  this  quaint  old  town  of 
Gainsborough  the  scene  of  a  story  which 
stands  out  like  a  promontory  in  English 
literature. 

« 
Readers  of  that  delightful  storj',  Sir 
Quixote  of  the  Moors — and  we  hope  they 
will  be  numerous — will,  we  fear,  be 
moved  to  think  that  "  Sir  Qui.xote" 
forfeited  all  right  to  his  title  at  the 
close  of  his  adventure.  We  happen 
to  know,  however,  that  the  endings  of 
the  last  few  lines  of  the  American 
and  the  English  editions  are  different,  a 
rather  unusual  proceeding  happily.  We 
are  not  going  to  spoil  the  interest  in  the 
Story  by  stating  just  wherein  they  differ, 


but  we  may  say  that  in  the  English  copy 
which  we  have  seen  Sir  Rohaine  is  true 
to  his  Quixotic  character  to  the  end,  and 
in  the  American  (both  are  authorised, 
curiously  enough),  as  already  indicated, 
his  Quixotry  is  repudiated  for  a  more 
human  course  of  action,  which  will  be 
more  likely  to  win  the  sympathies  of  the 
reader  ;  but  you  must  read  the  whole 
story  to  see  the  point  of   its  finale. 

Messrs.  L.  Prang  and  Company  of 
Boston  have  published  the  poster  to 
Lily  Lewis  Rood's  sketch  of  De  Cha- 
vannes  since  the  chat  with  Miss  Etliel 
Reed  appeared  in  the  December  Book- 
man. It  will  be  remembered  that  Miss 
Reed  was  at  work  on  this  poster  when 
our  correspondent  called  on  her,  and  it 
was  not  thought  probable  then  that  it 
would  be  published.  We  admire  the 
enterprise  of  the  publishers,  and  we 
commend  the  poster  to  collectors.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  Miss  Reed's 
art  in  this  Philistine  form. 

The  tendency  of  the  literary  impulse 
in  Canada  to  express  itself  in  verse  is 
markedly  strong  at  the  present  moment, 
at  least  in  quantity.  In  the  November 
Bookman  there  was  a  notice  of  The 
White  Wampum,  by  Miss  E.  Pauline 
Johnson  (Tekahionwake),  "a  flower  of 
Canadian  culture,"  and  an  Indian  prin- 
cess of  a  proud  and  ancient  tribe. 
Messrs.  Lamson,  Wolffie  aad  C^wi'^'a.'K^ , 
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who  are  Miss  Johnson's 
publishers,  have  also 
placed  their  imprint  on 
a  book  of  poems  entitled 
The  Ilousf  of  the  Trc-s 
and  Olher  J\u-m.  The 
author,  Miss  Agnes 
Ethehvyn  Wetherald, 
lives  at  Fenwick,  On- 
tario,   and    has    made 
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publisheil.  The  decora- 
tive talent  of  Mr.  Tom 
B.  Meteyard  has  been 
utilised  in  illustrating 
tile  poems,  which  he  ha 


aftei 


rigii 


al 


fashion.    Then  there  hi 

just  been   published  by  etiiki.wvn 

Messrs,    Copeland     and 

Dav  a  new  volnme  of  poems,  entitled 

/.irt«('/Aff//A,  by  Archibald  I.ampman, 

one  of    the   group  of  young  Canadian 


singers.  Mr.  Lamp- 
known  through  the 
magazines  and  by  a  little 
volume.  Among  the  Mil- 
let, which  appeal  ed  a  few 
years  ago.  The  recog- 
nition which  he  has  al- 
ready received  will  be 
deepened  and  widened 
by  his  new  sheaf  of 
songs.  Another  volume 
entitled  1  he  Magic  Homr 
iind  Other  Poems,  by  Dun- 
can Campbell  Scott,  has 
just  been  issued  by  the 
same  firm.  Mr.  Scott  is 
a  young  man  under 
thirty,  employed  in  the 
Department  of  Indian 
Affairs    in    Otta' 


volu; 


of 
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I  his 


vill 


nis  pen  in 
Like    Mr. 
Lampman    and    Mr. 
Scott,  who  both  live  at 
Ottawa,     Mr.      William 
■     Wilfred  Campbell  fills  a 
«KiiiKRAi.i>.  position  in  the  Civil  Ser- 

vice, and  devotes  his 
leisure  to  the  wooing  of  the  muses.  A 
poem  of  Mr.  Campbell's  will  be  found 
on  another  page.    Mr.  Campbell's  work. 
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so  far,  shows  evidence  of  poetic  power 
and  strength,  and  he  has  in  a  larger  de- 
gree perhaps  than  all  the  others  dramatic 
intensity. 

Mr.  Tighe  Hopkins,  whose  slight  but 
amusing  novelette,  Lady  Bonnie's  Ex- 
periment,  was  noticed  in  the  December 
Bookman,  is  if  we  are  not  mistaken 
going  to  enjoy  a  wider  popularity  very 
soon.  He  has  been  writing  for  some 
time  ;  indeed,  credit  is  due  to  the  editor 
of  the  Ltisure  Hour  for  "  discovering" 
him  about  five  years  ago.  A  story  of 
his,  entitled  The  Incomplete  Aiiventurer, 
Appeared  serially  in  that  magazine  dur- 
ing iSgi,  at  the  same  time  that  Mr. 
Weyman's  Story  of  Francis  Cludiie  was 
running  in  the  same  monthly. 
« 

Speaking  of  "  discoveries,"  we  believe 
it  was  Anthony  Trollope — as  complete 
a  failure  as  an  editor  of  St.  Paul's  as 
Thackeray,  on  the  other  hand,  was  sue 
cessful  with  the  Cornhill  Magazine — who 
discovered  Mr.  Austin  Dobson.  We 
understand  that  Mr.  Dobson  com- 
menced in  St.  Paul's  with  the  poem, 
"  A  Song  of  Angiola  in  Heaven." 


Alphonse  Daudet's  home  is  in  the 
Faubourg  Saint  Germain,  and  the  street 
in  which  he  lives  is  a  quiet  one,  whose 
sparse  shops  have  not  changed  their 
Style  of  window  dressing  since  the  death 
of  the  Due  de  Berri.  Daudet's  study  is 
lighted  by  two  windows  which  look  out 
on  gardens.  Even  on  the  warm  day 
when  a  friend  sought  him  out  recent- 
ly, a  large  hre  was  burning.  Daudet  is 
a  southerner,  and  feels  the  cold  of 
Paris  keenly.  His  study  is  lined  with 
dwarf  bookcases,  so  low  that  one  has 
only  to  stretch  out  a  hand  in  order  to 
find  the  book  that  is  wanted.  Thurs- 
day is  his  "at  home"  day,  when  he 
usually  invites  twelve  or  fourteen  friends 
to  dinner.  If  a  well-known  musician 
happens  to  be  among  the  guests,  the 
drawing-room  and  not  the  study  is  the 
place  of  entertainment. 

Messrs.  Piatt,  Bruce  and  Company 
have  just  published  In  the  Midst  of  Paris, 
by  Alphonse  Daudet.  It  is  profusely 
illustrated,  and  makes  a  handsome  ap- 
pearance,    A  new  volume  of  stories  by 


Anthony  Hope,  entitled  Frivolous  Cupid. 
published  by  the  same  firm  a  few  weeks 
ago,  has  already  had  a  remarkable  sale. 


Collectors  of  posters  and  of  lit< 
bearing  on  posters  will  read  with  inter- 
est two  announcements  that  have  just 
been  published.  One  comes  from  Paris, 
and  gives  notice  of  the  immediate  ap- 
pearance of  a  monthly  publication  styled 
Les  Mattres  de  V  Affiehe,  to  give  in  each  is- 
sue four  reproductions  in  colours  of  post- 
ers by  French,  English,  and  American 
artists.  The  first  issue  gives  posters  of 
Ch^ret,  Lautrec,  Julius  Price,  and  Dud- 
ley Hardy.  The  subscription  price  to 
foreigners  is  thirty  francs  a  year.  The 
publishing  house  is  the  Imprimerie 
Chaix,  zo  Rue  Bergere,  Paris. 

The  second  announcement  comes 
from  Mr.  William  Tryon  Higbee,  of 
Cleveland,  O.,  who  is  bringing  out  a 
book  of  photographic  reproductions  of 
posters,  mounted  on  hand-made  paper. 
The  edition  is  limited  to  fifteen  copies, 
sold  by  subscription  only,  at  $20  each. 
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Mark  Twain  long  ago  commented  on 
the  fact  that  when  French  artists  paint 
the  Holy  Family,  Joseph  becomes  a 
Frenchman  and  Mary  a  Frenchwoman  ; 
and  in  general  that  an  artist  in  some 
way  always  subtly  transforms  his  sub- 
jects into  persons  of  his  own  national- 
ity. The  Baron  de  Grimm's  drawings 
of  President  Cleveland  that  appear 
in  the  Telegram  of  this  city  are  amusing 
instances  of  the  truth  of  this.  They 
evidently  resemble  Mr.  Cleveland,  yet 
in  them  he  is  no  longer  a  Buffalonian 
or  a  Washingtonian,  but  a  fine  old  Ger- 
man Graf  with  a  castle  or  two  on  the 
Rhein  and  a  shooting  lodge  in  the  Black 
Forest.  How  does  the  Baron  de  Grimm 
manage  to  do  this  ?  We  have  no  idea  ; 
but  he  does  it  nevertheless. 

Far  more  mysterious  is  the  same  trans- 
mogrification when  effected  in  photog- 
raphy. We  have,  for  instance,  a  pho- 
tograph of  a  friend,  a  good  American 
from  Brooklyn,  taken  by  Schemboche, 
of  Florence,  and  in  it  he  is  beyond  any 
question  a  true  Italian.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent likeness,  too.  And  so  a  French 
photographer  will  turn  you  into  a 
Frenchman,  and  an  Austrian  photog- 
rapher into  a  subject  of  the  Hapsburg 
Kaiser.  It  is  very  curious,  and  we 
should  like  some  professional  person 
who  knows  all  about  photography  and 
psychology  and  several  other  things,  to 
work  out  an  explanation  for  us.  Of 
course  the  spiritualists  and  other  occult 
persons  have  an  answer  to  the  question, 
but  we  want  something  scientific. 

Meyer's  KonversationsUxikon^  which 
has  now  advanced  as  far  as  the  ninth 
volume,  proves  to  be  a  most  valuable 
work.  One  of  the  chief  claims  of  the 
publishers  is  that  the  articles  will  be 
scholarly  and  in  every  sense  up  to  the 
times.  This  is  demonstrated  by  several 
articles  in  the  ninth  volume  ;  the  most 
striking  of  which  is  probably  that  on 
Japan,  to  which  twenty- two  pages  and 
a  good  map  of  Japan  and  Corea  are  de- 
voted. The  geography,  history,  and 
civilisation  of  the  Empire  are  briefly, 
but  scholarly  discussed.  To  the  person 
interested  in  the  German  colonies,  the 
article  on  Kamerun  will  be  attractive. 
The  articles  on  the  Jesuits  and  on  the 
Jews  are  especially  interesting  from  a 
historical    and     ethnographical    stand- 


point. Among  literary  subjects  are  a 
good  presentation  of  the  history  of  Ital- 
ian literature ;  and  a  discussion  of 
Junges  Deutschland,  which  corresponds 
with  the  best  current  opinions.  Medi- 
cine is  represented  by  a  new  and  schol- 
arly article  on  hypnotism.  The  numer- 
ous illustrations  are  prepared  in  the 
most  artistic  manner,  quite  a  large  num- 
ber of  them  being  in  colours. 

A  well-known  author  of  this  city,  who 
owns  a  remarkable  collection  of  death- 
masks  of  distinguished  men,  having 
heard  that  a  certain  foreigner  had  made 
by  permission  a  mask  of  Eugene  Field, 
wrote  to  him  and  courteously  asked 
whether  a  replica  of  it  might  be  secured. 
A  reply  was  soon  received  couched  in 
very  brusque  language,  to  the  effect 
that  no  replica  would  be  furnished,  but 
that  the  original  mask  might  be  pur- 
chased of  him  for  a  thousand  dollars. 
Whereupon  the  author  sat  down  and 
wrote  the  following  letter  : 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  note  in  which  you  de- 
cline to  allow  me  to  make  any  oflfer  for  a  replica 
of  your  death  mask  of  Mr.  Eugene  Field,  but  of- 
fer to  sell  me  the  original  for  a  thousand  dollars. 
I  fear  that  my  collection  must  remain  without  the 
mask  in  question,  as  also  of  any  mask  of  yourself  ; 
for  I  feel  certain  that  when  the  time  comes  for 
the  making  of  the  latter,  there  will  not  be  clay 
enough  available  to  cover  your  cheek. 

Very  truly  yours. 

About  half  of  the  introductory  num- 
ber of  the  new  Historical  Review  is  taken 
up  with  book  reviews.  Some  of  these 
are  admirable,  and  with  all  due  defer- 
ence to  the  sedate  goddess  of  scientific 
history,  it  may  be  said  that  they  lose 
nothing  of  historical  value  from  an  oc- 
casional bit  of  amusing  description  or 
sharp  characterisation.  It  does  one's 
heart  good,  for  instance,  to  run  across 
an  incidental  allusion  to  Von  Hoist's 
**  aerial  route"  over  the  **  ridges  of 
time."  Any  one  who  has  zigzagged 
through  space  on  Von  Hoist's  tangled 
metaphors  will  appreciate  it.  But  while 
the  uninitiated  may  venture  into  the 
magazine  through  this  department — 
through  the  back-door,  so  to  speak — let 
them  have  a  care  how  they  enter  in  at 
the  stern  portals  of  the  opening  article 
on  **  History  and  Democracy."  Procul 
esteprofani  /  The  birth  of  the  new  maga- 
zine is  here  announced  with  a  porten- 
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tous  solemnity  and  a  pomp  of  rhetoric 
that  remind  one  of  the  remark  of  De 
Quincey's  servant-girl  after  one  of  her 
master's  speeches  :  **  Lord  !  The  body's 
got  sic  a  sight  of  words."  Current  lit- 
erature seldom  displays  such  tropical 
luxuriance  of  style.  Unlike  Von  Hoist, 
whose  metaphors  sometimes  begin  as 
rivers,  turn  into  thunderstorms  in  the 
middle  of  the  sentence,  and  emerge  as 
raging  conflagrations  at  the  end,  the 
present  writer  sticks  to  his  figures  of 
speech  with  Vergilian  pertinacity — cor- 
rect, but  merciless. 

Far  be  it  from  The  Bookman  to  quarrel 
with  the  subject  matter  of  this  article.  It 
bows  submissively  even  to  the  dictum 
that  **  the  knowledge  which  is  unrelated 
to  philosophy  has  little  value,  if  indeed 
it  be  anything  more  than  curious  infor- 
mation." Still  we  understand  that  the 
new  review  aims  to  secure  for  its  arti- 
cles the  quality  of  good  literary  style, 
and  from  this  somewhat  frivolous  and 
superficial  point  of  view  we  venture  to 
suggest  a  more  sparing  use  of  Oriental 
imagery,  which,  though  it  survives  in 
the  pulpit  and  on  Commencement  Day 
platforms,  is  ruthlessly  edited  out  of  ex- 
istence in  the  pages  of  the  successful 
magazines.  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
get  away  from  an  over-metaphorical  ora- 
tor or  parson,  but  a  magazine  can  be 
tossed  aside  without  scruple,  and  even 
when  popularity  is  not  the  chief  end  in 
view,  it  is  just  as  well  to  conform  to 
modern  requirements  in  matters  of  lit- 
erary style,  for  no  scientific  principle 
has  ever  yet  suffered  from  being  set 
forth  in  correct,  vigorous,  and  incisive 
English. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that 
good  historical  writing  should  be  also 
good  literature,  but  at  the  present  time 
there  appears  to  be  some  danger  that 
American  historical  writers,  in  their 
devotion  to  facts  and  philosophy,  will 
neglect  manner  and  form.  Nothing  is 
gained  by  making  learning  repulsive  ; 
and  locomotion  by  means  of  pedagogi- 
cal stilts  is  neither  rapid  nor  graceful. 
Therefore,  from  the  humble  station  of 
a  mere  literary  critic,  we  urge  the 
learned  editors  of  the  new  review  to  be 
not  metaphorical  overmuch — not  to  say 
too  much  about  the  rivers  of  history  and 
the  sands  of  time  and  the  launching  of 
the  frail  bark  of  historical  criticism — 


and,  above  all,  not  to  begin  a  sentence 
with  **  Consequently,  therefore,"  or  to- 
smother  a  tender  idea  with  a  mass  of 
verbiage — in  other  words,  not  to  do- 
any  more  violence  to  the  canons  of  lit- 
erary taste  than  they  would  do  if  they 
were  mere  plain  literary  men,  without 
any  profundity  of  subject-matter  to* 
make  amends  for  stupidity  of  style. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  look- 
ing over  the  courses  prescribed  by  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  as  a  part 
of  the  general  scheme  adopted  for  sec- 
ondary education  in  France.  It  is  par- 
ticularly pleasant  to  see  so  many  Ameri- 
can authors  represented  in  the  courses 
in  English  Literature.  Besides  Wash- 
ington Irving,  Franklin  (the  Autobiog- 
raphy)^  and  Longfellow,  we  note  the 
names  of  Miss  Alcott  and  John  Habber- 
ton,  these  last  in  the  courses  for  girls. 
The  titles  of  the  particular  works  recom- 
mended are  given  in  French,  and  An 
Old- Fashioned  Girl  and  Helen  s  Babies 
suffer  a  sea-change  in  figuring  respec- 
tively as  Une  Demoiselle  h  la  Vieille  Mode 
and  Les  En f ants  d'H^l^ne. 

Fiona  Macleod,  whose  Pharais  and 
Tlu  Mountain  Lovers  were  reviewed  at 
length  in  the  October  Bookman,  has  a 
series  of  short  tales  and  episodes  under 
the  title  **  From  the  Hebrid  Isles,"  with 
some  fine  illustrations  of  Hebridean 
scenery,  in  the  December  Harper  s.  In 
Miss  Macleod  the  Celtic  Scot,  or  more 
correctly,  the  Scottish  Highlander,  hith- 
erto almost  inarticulate  in  literature,  is 
striving  to  find  a  voice.  There  is  a  genu- 
ine ring  in  the  sympathetic  utterance  of 
this  Celtic  writer  who  allies  herself  with 
her  people — "  we  of  the  passing  race  in 
the  isles  and  the  Highlands" — that  has 
its  pathetic  note,  as  she  mourns  that 
**  all  things  sacred  to  the  Celtic  race  are 
smiled  at  by  the  gentle  and  mocked  by 
the  vulgar.  One  day  will  come" — and 
the  note  swells  to  indignation — "  when 
men  will  be  sorrier  for  what  is  irrevoca- 
bly lost  than  ever  a  nation  mourned  for 
a  lapsed  dominion.  It  is  a  bitter,  cruel 
thing  that  strangers  must  rule  the  heart 
and  brains  as  well  as  the  poor  fortunes 
of  the  mountaineers  and  islanders.  But 
in  doing  their  best  to  thrust  Celtic  life, 
Celtic  speech,  Celtic  thought  into  the 
sea,  they  are  working  a  sore  hurt  for 
themselves  that  they  shall  lament  in  the 
day  of  adversity." 
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ALEXANDRE  DUMAS  FILS. 


The  great  dramatist  who  secured  for 
the  name  of  Alexandre  Dumas  claims 
to  immortality  stronger,  perhaps,  than 
those  possessed  by  the  author  of  Monte 
Cristo  and  Lfs  Troii  Mousquetaires,  Alex- 
andre Dumas  the  younger,  in  a  Jong  and 
eloquent  note,  which  in  the  edition  of 
his  plays  follows  the  text  of  La  Pruuesse 
lii:  Bagdad,  wrote,  a  few  years  only  be- 
fore his  death,  the  following  lines : 
Jiien  ru  pent  fairt  que  je  ti'aie  pas  aim/, 
chercM  et  dit  h\  vi'rit/,  que  jc  n  aie  pasvoulu 
le  bien,  que  je  n'aie  pas  poursuivi  un  idAx!. 
These  words  express  the  idea  which  the 
author   of    Le  Demi-Monde    wished    the 


world  to  preserve  of  him.  Whetherihey 
represented  him  faithfully,  whether  the 
peculiar  strength  of  his  productions  is 
due  mainly,  or  at  least  in  part,  to  the  vir- 
tues which  they  describe  is,  it  seems  to 
us,  the  most  important  question  to  be 
examined  in  a  paper  the  object  of  which 
is  to  ascertain  what  place  he  isMohold 
in  the  eyes  of  posterity  amoAg  the 
writers  whose  words  constitute  wlhat  we 
sometimes  call  permanent  literatuire. 

Of  the  features  so  tersely  claimMfor 
himself  and  his  life  by  Alexandr  :  Du- 
mas lils,  the  most  important  is  th  ^  pos- 
session   of    an   "ideal."     To    hav  e  an 
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ideal,  or  better,  as  he  says,  poursuivre 
un  id/ai^  gives  to  one's  life  and  work 
above  all  unity,  and  this  quality  of  unity 
is  what  must  strike  even  the  most  super- 
ficial observer  of  Dumas's  plays.  This 
is  what  at  once  distinguishes  him  from 
the  other  great  French  dramatists  whose 
life  was  contemporaneous  with  his, 
fimile  Augier  and  Victorien  Sardou. 
What  a  distance  between  La  Cigue\  that 
charming  Greek  sketch,  and  Les  Four^ 
chambauit,  one  of  the  most  searching 
studies  of  modern  society  ever  put  on 
the  stage  !  In  Sardou *s  case  variety  be- 
comes almost  bewildering.  Are  Ma- 
dame Benoiton  and  Le  Roi  Carotte^  Nos 


the  public,  and  when  he  poured  into  his 
prefaces  a  quantity  of  arguments  which 
he  had  been  unable  to  work  into  his 
dialogue.  This  began  about  the  year 
1867,  when  Dumas  was  a  little  over  forty 
years  of  age,  and  considered  himself 
mature  enough  to  lecture  his  fellow- 
men,  and  especially  his  fellow-country- 
men, including  the  women,  without  run- 
ning too  great  a  risk  of  appearing  ridicu- 
lous. 

To  the  striking  unity  of  his  literary 
work,  however,  another  cause  may  per- 
haps be  ascribed  in  addition  to  the  one 
we  have  just  pointed  out — viz.,  the  ex- 
ample of  his  father.     This  example  act- 
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Bans  Villageois  and  Patrie^  S^raphine^  and 
Theodora  really  by  the  same  author  ? 
In  Dumas  fils's  dramatic  production,  if 
we  leave  out  Le  Bijou  de  la  Reine^  which 
he  wrote  when  only  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  which  was  never  presented  to  the 
real  public,  le  public  qui  y  va  de  sa  pilce 
de  cent  sous^  as  Sarcey  says,  we  find 
only  one  kind  of  plays,  what  the  au- 
thor's countrymen  call  des  pihes  d 
th}se,  Dumas  fils  always  wishes  to 
prove  something  ;  he  proves  it  to  his 
own  satisfaction,  and  is  ready,  or  rather 
was^  to  write  at  the  close  of  his  book 
the  mathematician's  Q.  E.  D. 

A  time  even  came  in  his  life  when  it 
seemed  to  him  that  his  plays  alone  did 
not  make  his  ideas  sufficiently  clear  to 


ed  upon  him  as  a  deterrent.  No  illus- 
trious father  was  ever  more  admired  by 
an  illustrious  son  than  the  author  of 
Monte  Cristo  by  the  author  of  Le  Demi- 
Monde,  The  opening  words  of  the  lat- 
ter* s  disc  ours  de  reception  in  the  French 
Academy  were  so  touching,  only  be- 
cause of  their  undeniable  sincerity  ;  but 
for  all  that,  the  faults  of  the  father  were 
discerned  by  no  one  more  clearly  than 
by  the  son,  or  else  he  would  not  have 
written  Un  Plre  Prodigue^  one  of  his 
most  interesting  plays.  Dumas  p^re  was 
a  spendthrift,  and  not  in  money  matters 
only  ;  he  squandered  the  splendid  gifts 
of  his  semi-African  nature,  which  made 
Michelet  write  to  him  :  Monsieur^  je 
vous  aime  et  je  vous  admire^  car  vous  etes 
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une  des  forces  de  la  nature.  And  to  this 
uninterrupted  squandering  of  the  most 
robust  literary  constitution  of  modern 
times  is  due  the  undoubted  fact  that 
the  place  of  the  elder  Dumas  in  perma- 
nent literature  is  by  no  means  secure. 
Generation  after  generation  has  been 
interested  and  amused  by  him,  and  yet 
his  influence  on  his  time  cannot  compare 
even  with  that  of  Eugene  Sue  ;  and  he 
has  not  left  behind  him  a  single  work 
that  can  be  called  a  masterpiece.  The 
son  very  early  look  an  oath  to  himself 
that  he  would  be  a  better  manager  of 
his  intellectual  assets,  and  so  it  happens 
that,  with  natural  gifts  not  for  a  mo- 
ment to  be  compared  with  those  of  his 
father,  he  stands  out,  on  the  moment 
when  he  leaves  the  society  of  the  living, 
the  most  striking  figure  in  the  numer- 
ous and  brilliant  array  of  France's  nine- 
teenth-century dramatists. 

More  striking  even  than  Hugo  ?  Un- 
doubtedly. In  Hugo's  admirable  riper- 
totre  (these  are  Dumas  fils's  own  words) 
to-day  only  two  plays  remain  that  have 
the  power  of  riveting  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  stage,  Hernani  and 
Ruy-Blas^  and  even  here,  were  it  not  for 
the  music  of  the  lines,  the  incongruities 
of  the  drama  would  shock  the  spectator 
almost  at  every  step.  Still  no  one  can 
deny  that  to  Hugo  Dumas  fils  is  indebt- 
ed, not  only  for  the  chief  inspiration  to 
which  he  owed  his  first  success,  but  also 
up  to  a  certain  point  for  the  general 
character  of  his  plays.  La  Dame  aux 
Camillas  is  a  descendant  of  Marion  De- 
lorme.  Both  Hugo  and  Dumas  under- 
took to  demonstrate  to  the  public  that 
true  love  can  exist  in  a  courtesan's 
heart,  and  can  cleanse  her  of  her  former 
impurity.  The  poet  did  it  with  the  ac- 
cumulation of  contrasts,  which  was  both 
a  need  of  his  own  nature  and  one  of 
the  principles  of  the  Romantic  School ; 
the  young  dramatist  with  the  innate 
logic  of  his  mind  and  the  simple  re- 
sources of  modern  life  ;  there  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  his  red  robe  and  the  scaffold, 
here  a  bourgeois  father,  and  death  from 
consumption. 

In  one  important  respect  La  Dame  aux 
Camdias  fits  in  closely  with  the  rest  of 
Dumas' s  plays  ;  otherwise  the  differences 
are  very  striking.  They  all  deal  solely 
with  the  intercourse  of  man  and  woman 
in  modern  society,  especially  with  ir- 
regular intercourse.  Hardly  ever  in 
Dumas's  plays  is  the  question,  **  Will 


Mr,  So-and-so  marry  Miss  So-and-so. 
\n  Le  Demi- Monde  we  do  not  care  very 
much  whether  Olivier  de  Jalin  is  or  is 
not  to  marry  Marcelle  ;  we  are  much 
more  interested  in  the  development  of 
La  Baronne  d* Ange' s  caiTt^r,  In  Les  Idees 
de  Madame  Aubray^  in  Denise^  the  ques- 
tion of  marriage  is  an  all-important  one  ; 
but  in  both  cases  the  woman,  though 
unmarried,  has  become  a  mother  before 
the  beginning  of  the  play  ;  and  we  can- 
not help  calling  here  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  whole  of  the  dramatic  in- 
terest in  an  otherwise  farcical  play, 
which  enjoyed  some  popularity  in  this 
country  about  fifteen  years  ago — Mr. 
Leonard  Grover's  Our  Boarding  House— 
was  due  to  his  bodily  transferring  into  it 
the  plot  of  Les  Id^es  de  Madame  Aubray. 
In  La  Princesse  Georges  we  have  in  one 
couple  an  adulterous  husband,  in  the 
other  an  adulterous  wife.  La  Femme  de 
Claude  is  another  Sylvanie  de  Terre- 
monde  ;  La  Visite  de  Noces  brings  in  con- 
tact with  each  other  a  man's  bride  and 
his  former  mistress.  What  is  it  that  at- 
tracted Dumas  fils  to  such  themes  as 
these  ?  The  last  charge  that  could  be 
fairly  brought  against  him  would  be 
that  of  catering  to  any  love  of  pruriency 
in  the  public  of  his  day.  In  support  of 
this  assertion  we  beg  to  call  attention 
to  a  characteristic  fact.  In  the  younger 
Dumas,  the  dramatist  did  more  than 
overshadow  the  novelist,  he  killed  him. 
After  beginning  to  write  for  the  stage 
he  very  soon  ceased  to  publish  novels. 
The  novels  he  wrote  are  all  but  forgot- 
ten ;  few  people  to-day  remember  that 
La  Dame  aux  Cam/lias  was  originally  a 
dramatised  novel.  Once,  however,  after 
years  of  dramatic  production,  he  turned 
again  to  novel  writing,  and  published 
L' Affaire  Climenceau,  This  novel,  a  very 
striking  one,  dealt  with  a  theme  essen- 
tially similar  to  that  of  his  plays.  Why, 
then,  a  novel  this  time  and  not  a  play  ? 
The  reason  was  seen  when,  after  years 
of  importunities,  the  author,  who  always 
refused  to  dramatise  his  novel,  finally 
yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  a  younger 
brother  craftsman  and  allowed  Mr. 
Camille  d'Artois  to  put  V Affaire  Cl/men- 
ceau  upon  the  stage.  The  thing  could 
not  be  done  without  the  introduction  in 
some  scenes  of  decidedly  immodest  exhi- 
bitions. In  Dumas's  own  plays  there  are 
no  immodest  scenes.  His  nature  in- 
stinctively shrank  from  immodesty. 
Why,  then,  is  there  such  a  current  of 
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immodesty,  of  uncontrolled  sexual  pas- 
sion in  his  plays  ?  We  think  that  the 
irregular  circumstances  of  his  own  birth 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  case. 
Dumas'  was  what  the  French  call  un 
temperament  r(flifchi.  He  could  not  but 
think  about  his  own  first  steps  in  life. 
He  lived  in  a  society  that  claimed  fam- 
ily as  its  corner-stone,  and  family  was 
to  him  all  but  unknown.  He  was  too 
loving  a  son  ever  to  bring  against  his 
father  a  direct  accusation  ;  but  that  he 
felt  keenly  the  incompleteness  of  his 
/tat  civil  is  clear  to  any  thoughtful 
reader  of  his  plays  and  prefaces.  Once 
or  twice  the  expression  becomes  even 
painfully  clear,  in  Le  Fits  Naturel^  for 
instance,  and  also,  perhaps,  in  Monsieur 
Alphonse^  which  we  might  be  tempted  to 
name  as  his  most  perfect  play  if  we 
were  compelled  to  award  that  distinc- 
tion. 

Dumas  fils  had  not  simply  an  ideal  ; 
he  evidently  considered  himself  a  man 
with  a  mission.  He  had  been  compelled 
to  look  at  that  question,  the  intercourse 
of  the  sexes  in  modern  society,  and  he 
called  upon  society  to  settle  it  so  that 
nothing  but  the  claims  of  civilised  hu- 
manity and  the  evolution  of  a  more  dig- 
nified manhood  should  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  ennobling  passion 
of  love.  Bold  as  his  plots  are,  mar- 
riage passes  through  them  unassailed, 
provided  not  brought  about  by  ignoble 
considerations  of  ambition  and  money. 
Upon  this  point  his  plays  may  be  con- 
sidered a  robust  reaction  against  the 
bourgeois  comedies  of  the  all  but  for- 
gotten, though  formerly  so  celebrated 
Eugene  Scribe. 

But  moral  plays  (and  we  think  Dumas 
fils's  plays  are  moral  ;  he  also  unques- 
tionably thought  so)  are  not  necessarily 
good  plays  ;  they  may  be  tedious,  and, 
as  Boileau  says, 

Tous  Us  genres  sont  bons^  hors  le  genre  ennuyeux. 

The  success  of  Dumas's  plays  is  suffi- 
cient proof  that,  at  least  to  the  public 
of  his  time,  his  plays  were  not  tedious. 
Moral  plays  may  be  weak  plays.  Du- 
mas's  plays  are  strong  if  anything. 
What  is  it  that  makes  them  so  ?  In 
other  words,  in  addition  to  his  moral 
fire,  to  his  love  for  the  true  and  the 
good,  which  ought  to  be  in  every  man, 
although  we  do  not  expect  every  man 
to  be  a  great  dramatist,  what  are  Du- 
mas*s  qualities  ? 


Before  we  state  what  qualities  he  had, 
let  us  name  one  which  he  did  not  pos- 
sess, or  at  least  the  possession  of  which 
by  him  does  not  reveal  itself  in  his 
plays.  We  do  not  think  that  he  was  a 
very  accurate  observer  of  the  outside 
world.  In  this  respect  he  seems  to  us 
inferior  not  only  to  Augier,  but  even  to 
Sardou,  some  scenes  of  whom  may  be 
considered  almost  perfect  photographs 
of  some  corners  of  modern  society. 
Dumas's  dialogue,  brilliant  as  it  is,  per- 
haps because  of  its  very  brilliancy,  is 
never  a  reproduction  of  the  conversa- 
tional style  really  in  use  among  the  kind 
of  people  he  puts  upon  the  stage.  The 
fact  was  noticed  more  than  once  ;  com- 
bative as  he  was,  he  never  answered  his 
accusers  upon  this  point.  Had  he  done 
so,  he  would,  we  feel  convinced,  have 
acknowledged  the  charge  as  true.  On 
this  point,  as  on  many  other  ones,  he 
was  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  great 
French  dramatists  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  True,  he  did  not  write  his 
plays  in  alexandrines,  as  Corueille  and 
Racine  did  ;  but  as  Corneille  and  Racine, 
he  would  none  the  less  have  claimed  the 
right  of  using  in  his  plays  his  own  style. 
He  had  wit,  he  had  eloquence  ;  there- 
fore his  characters  are  witty  and  elo- 
quent. He  was  a  master  of  French 
style  ;  therefore  every  one  of  his  charac- 
ters almost  speaks  as  an  academician. 
The  strength  of  his  plays  does  not  lie  in 
their  faithfulness  to  life,  but  to  the  hu- 
man heart. 

The  outside  world  was  neglected  by 
Dumas,  however,  only  in  its  minor 
aspects.  Though  he  paid  little  atten- 
tion to  its  furniture,  so  that  his  plays 
could  almost  be  acted  without  any 
scenery,  and  to  its  small  talk,  so  that  his 
works  are  almost  entirely  free  from  allu- 
sions to  any  of  the  subjects  of  society 
gossip,  he  was  fully  aware  of  its  moral 
condition,  of  its  philosophical  tenden- 
cies, of  its  imperious  duties  ;  no  patri- 
otic Frenchman  can  have  forgotten  the 
letter  written  by  him  a  short  time 
after  the  close  of  the  war  of  1870,  in 
which,  after  describing  the  kind  of  ac- 
tivity he  wished  his  country  to  resume, 
he  expressed  the  desire  that  on  hearing 
the  rumour  arising  from  the  fields,  work- 
shops, studios,  and  schools  of  France, 
every  one  in  the  world  should  say, 
Cest  la  France  qui  travaille  et  qui  se 
rachlte.  His  plots,  therefore,  all  fit  in 
with  modern  society.     He  does  not  go 
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far  for  his  characters.  They  are  men 
and  women  of  to-day  ;  they  are  French 
men  and  women  of  to-day.  Their  pas- 
sions, their  virtues,  their  faults,  the 
difficulties  against  which  they  struggle 
are  all  modern  possibilities.  Dumas's 
plays  are  always  problems.  Here  is 
your  society,  he  says,  its  written  and 
unwritten  laws  ;  and  here  are  facts  that 
are  possible  in  it.  A  young  woman  has 
been  seduced  by  a  man  unworthy  of 
her  ;  she  is,  however,  at  heart  a  noble 
woman  ;  she  meets  a  man  of  true  no- 
bility of  character,  but  a  respecter  of 
the  world's  ideas  or  prejudices  :  what 
will  happen  ?  {Denise).  An  apparently 
flighty,  but  really  earnest  woman  dis- 
covers that  her  husband  considers  the 
obligations  of  matrimony  less  binding 
upon  him  than  upon  his  wife  :  what  will 
happen  ?  (Fraficillon).  A  man  of  genius, 
but  of  an  unsuspecting  nature,  has  been 
lured  into  marriage  with  a  woman  who 
is  all  lust  and  greed  :  what  will  happen  ? 
(La  Fern  me  de  Claude)  ^  etc. 

Dumas's  dramatic  construction  is  sim- 
plicity itself.  His  plays  need  but  a  short 
time.  Here,  again,  we  find  the  disciple 
of  the  classical  dramatists  of  France. 
Of  course  no  writer  of  the  nineteenth 
century  would  think  of  subjecting  him- 
self to  the  tyrannical  rule  of  the  three 
unities  ;  but  the  romantic  contempt  for 
it,  which  is  clearly  visible  in  La  Dame 
aux  Catndias^  has  entirely  disappeared 
from  the  later  plays,  written  with  a 
serious  moral  purpose.  The  spirit  of 
the  famous  rule  is  respected  if  not  its 
letter.  Often  there  is  no  change  of 
scenery  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ; 
as  little  time  as  possible  elapses  between 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  play  ; 
and  as  for  the  unity  of  action,  it  is  more 
carefully  respected  by  Dumas  than  by 
any  other  dramatist  save  Racine, 

His  characters  are  not  very  complex  ; 
their  nature  is  presented  to  us  almost 
solely  from  an  ethical  and  intellectual 
standpoint.      We   are   not   expected    to 


guess  at  anything  ;  what  we  ought  to 
know  is  clearly  told  us  ;  the  end  of  the 
play  is  really  the  conclusion  of  the  au- 
thor's reasoning.  His  characters  are 
real  men  and  women,  not  simplypawns 
in  a  game  of  chess,  as  some  of  Sardou's 
characters ;  still  less  symbolic  beings 
whose  actions  and  words  mean  some- 
thing that  the  spectator  neither  sees  nor 
hears.  Hence  in  his  plays  absolute 
clearness.  This  is  the  reason  why  they 
are  so  admired  by  Francisque  Sarcey, 
unless  we  should  say  that  Sarcey's  great 
love  for  clearness  and  his  inability  to  feel 
any  sympathy  for  the  works  which  do 
not  possess  that  merit  is  due,  partly  at 
least,  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the 
time  in  which  his  career  as  a  critic  was 
developed,  he  was  called  upon  to  criti- 
cise Dumas's  plays  oftener  than  those 
of  any  other  great  dramatist. 

After  all  this  shall  we  say  that  Dumas 
fils's  plays  are  perfect  ?  By  no  means  ; 
but  we  sincerely  believe  that  they  offer 
the  most  perfect  dramatic  products  of 
one  of  the  greatest  qualities  of  the  hu- 
man mind — viz.,  logic.  The  trouble  is, 
that  life  is  not  always  logical,  and  even 
that,  as  has  been  said  more  than  once, 
it  would  be  perfectly  intolerable  but 
for  man's  inconsistency.  But  when 
logic  is  clothed  with  the  eloquence  of 
Olivier  de  Jalin,  of  Jacques  Vignot,  of 
S6verine  de  Birac,  of  Madame  Aubray, 
of  Thouvenin,  or  simply  of  Alexandre 
Dumas  fils,  when  the  moving  power  that 
underlies  the  argument  is  a  desire  not 
simply  for  success,  but  for  the  mastery 
over  the  minds  of  men,  and  when  that 
object  itself  in  the  eyes  of  the  author  is 
only  second  to  a  passion  for  the  true 
and  the  good,  the  product  resulting 
therefrom  cannot  be  an  indifferent  one, 
and  it  possesses  that  inner  strength 
which  carries  works  of  art,  with  strong 
chances  of  a  favoui*able  sentence,  to  the 
tribunal  of  a  remote,  and  therefore  im- 
partial posterity. 

Adolphe  Cohn, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PANDEMONIUM. 

T  was  the  morn- 
ing before  the 
Twelfth  five- 
and-lwenty 
years ago, and 
nothing  like 
unto  Muir- 
town  Station 
could  have 
been  found  in  all 
the  travelling 
world.  For 
Muirtown.as 
e  ve  rybody 
knows,  is  the  cen- 
tre which  re- 
ceives the  south 
em  immigrants 
in  autumn,  and 
distributes  them, 
with  all  their  belongings  of  servants, 
horses,  dogs,  and  luggage,  over  the 
north  country  from  Athole  to  Suther- 
land. All  night  through  trains,  whose 
ordinary  formation  had  been  reinforced 
by  horse  boxes,  carriage  trucks,  saloons 
and  luggage  vans,  drawn  by  two  en- 
gines and  pushed  up  inclines  by  an- 
other, had  been  careering  along  the 
three  iron  trunk  roads  that  run  from 
London  to  the  North,  Four  hours  ago 
they  had  forced  the  border,  that  used  to 
be  more  jealously  guarded,  and  had  be- 
gun to  converge  on  their  terminus. 
Passengers,  awakened  by  the  caller  air 
and  looking  out  still  half  asleep,  miss 
the  undisciplined  hedgerows  and  many- 
shaped  patches  of  pasture,  the  warm 
brick  homesteads  and  shaded  ponds. 
Square  fields  cultivated  up  to  a  foot  of 
the  stone  dykes  or  wire  fencing,  the 
strong  grey-stone  farmhouses,  the  swift- 
running  burns,  and  the  never-distant 
hills,  brace  the  mind.  Local  passengers 
come  in  with  deliberation,  whose  austere 
faces  condemn  the  luxurious  disorder 
of  night  travel  and  challenge  the  de- 
fence of  Arminian  doctrine.  A  voice 
shouts  "  Carstairs  Junction"  with  a 
command  of  the  letter  r,  which  is  the 
bequest  of  an  unconquerable  past,  and 
inspires  one  with  the  hope  of  some  day 
hearing  a  freeborn  Scot  say ' '  Auchterar- 
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der."  The  train  runs  over  bleak  moor- 
lands with  black  peat  holes,  through  al- 
luvial straths  yielding  their  last  pickle 
of  corn,  between  iron  furnaces  blazing 
strangely  in  the  morning  light,  at  the 
foot  of  historical  castles  on  rocks  that 
rise  out  of  the  fertile  plains,  and  then, 
after  a  space  of  sudden  darkness,  any 
man  with  a  soul  counts  the  ten  hours' 
dust  and  heat  but  a  slight  price  for  the 
sight  of  the  Scottish  Rhine  flowing 
deep,  clear,  and  swift  by  the  foot  of  its 
wooded  hills  and  the  "  Fair  City"  in 
the  heart  of  her  meadows. 

"  Do  you  see  the  last  wreath  of  mist 
floating  off  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and 
the  silver  sheen  of  the  river  against  the 
green  of  the  woods  ?  Quick,  Dad,"  and 
the  General,  accustomed  to  obey,  stood 
up  beside  Kate  for  the  brief  glimpse  be- 
tween the  tunnel  and  a  prison.  Yet 
they  had  seen  the  snows  of  the  Hima- 
layas, and  the  great  river  that  runs 
through  the  plains  of  India.  But  it  is 
so  with  Scottish  folk  that  they  may 
have  lived  opposite  the  Jungfrau  at  Mur- 
ren,  and  walked  among  the  big  trees  of 
the  Yosemite  Valley,  and  watched  the 
blood-red  afterglow  on  the  Pyramids, 
and  yet  will  value  a  sunset  behind  the 
Cuchullin  hills,  and  the  Pass  of  the 
Trossachs,  and  the  mist  shot  through 
with  light  on  the  sides  of  Ben  Nevis, 
and  the  Tay  at  Dunkeld — just  above 
the  bridge — better  guerdon  for  their 
eyes. 

"Aye,  lassie" — the  other  people  had 
left  at  Stirling,  and  the  General  fell 
back  upon  the  past — "  there's  just  one 
bonnier  river,  and  that's  the  Tochty  at  a 
bend  below  the  Lodge  as  we  shall  see 
it,  please  God,  this  evening." 

'■  Tickets,"  broke  in  a  voice  with  au- 
thority. "  This  is  no  the  station,  an' 
ye  'ill  hae  to  wait  till  the  first  diveesion 
o'  yir  train  is  emptied.  Kildrummie  ? 
Ye  change,  of  coorse,  but  yir  branch  'ill 
hae  a  lang  wait  the  day.  It  'ill  be  an 
awfu'  fecht  wi'  the  Hielant  train.  Muir- 
town  platform  'ill  be  worth  seein'  ;  it 
'ill  juist  be  michty,"  and  the  collector 
departed,  smacking  his  lips  in  prospect 
of  the  fray. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  the  General, 
taken  aback  for  a  moment  by  the  easy 
manners  of  his  countrymen,  but  rejoic- 
.  by  John  WUaoD. 
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ing   in  every  new  assurance  of  home, 
**  our  people  are  no  blate. 

*'  Isn't  it  delicious  to  be  where  char- 
acter has  not  been  worn  smooth  by  cen- 
turies of  oppression,  but  where  each 
man  is  himself  ?  Conversation  has  salt 
here,  and  tastes  in  the  mouth.  We've 
just  heard  two  men  speak  this  morning, 
and  each  face  is  bitten  into  my  memory. 
Now  our  turn  has  come,"  and  the  train 
came  in  at  last. 

Porters,  averaging  six  feet  and  with 
stentorian  voices,  were  driving  back  the 
mixed  multitude  in  order  to  afford  foot- 
hold for  the  new  arrivals  on  that  mar- 
vellous landing  place,  which  served  for 
all  the  trains  which  came  in  and  all  that 
went  out,  both  north  and  south.  One 
man  tears  open  the  door  of  a  first  with 
commanding  gesture.  **  A*  change  and 
hurry  up.  Na,  na,"  rejecting  the  offer 
of  a  private  engagement  ;  "we  hev  nae 
time  for  tliat  trade  the  day.  Ye  maun 
cairry  yir  bags  yersels  ;  the  dogs  and 
boxes  'ill  tak  us  a'  oor  time."  He  un- 
locks an  under  compartment  and  drags 
out  a  pair  of  pointers,  who  fawn  upon 
him  obsequiously  in  gratitude  for  their 
release.  **  Doon  wi'  ye,"  as  one  to 
whom  duty  denies  the  ordinary  cour- 
tesies of  life,  and  he  fastens  them  to  the 
base  of  an  iron  pillar.  Deserted  imme- 
diately by  their  deliverer,  the  pointers 
make  overtures  to  two  elderly  ladies, 
standing  bewildered  in  the  crush,  to  be 
repulsed  with  umbrellas,  and  then  sit 
down  upon  their  tails  in  despair.  Their 
forlorn  condition,  left  friendless  amid 
this  babel,  gets  upon  their  nerves,  and 
after  a  slight  rehearsal,  just  to  make 
certain  of  the  tune,  they  lift  up  their 
voices  in  melodious  concert,  to  the  scan- 
dal of  the  two  females,  who  cannot  es- 
cape the  neighbourhood,  and  regard  the 
pointers  with  horror.  Distant  friends, 
also  in  bonds  and  distress  of  mind,  feel 
comforted  and  join  cheerfully,  while  a 
large  black  retriever,  who  had  foolishly 
attempted  to  obstruct  a  luggage  barrow 
with  his  tail,  breaks  in  with  a  high  solo. 
Two  collies,  their  tempers  irritated  by 
obstacles  as  they  followed  their  masters, 
who  had  been  taking  their  morning  in 
the  second-class  refreshment  room,  fall 
out  by  the  way,  and  obtain  as  by  magic 
a  clear  space  in  which  to  settle  details  ; 
while  a  fox-terrier,  escaping  from  his 
anxious  mistress,  has  mounted  a  pile  of 
boxes  and  gives  a  general  challenge. 

Porters   fling   open    packed    luggage 


vans  with  a  swing,  setting  free  a  cata- 
ract of  portmanteaus,  boxes,  hampers, 
baskets,  which  pours  across  the  plat- 
form for  yards,  led  by  a  frolicsome  black 
leather  valise,  whose  anxious  owner  has 
fought  her  adventurous  way  to  the  van 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  to  a  phleg- 
matic Scot  that  he  would  know  it  by  a 
broken  strap,  and  must  lift  it  out  gen- 
tly, for  it  contained  breakables. 

"It  can  gang  itsel,  that  ane,"  as  the 
afflicted  woman  followed  its  reckless 
progress  with  a  wail.  "  Sail,  if  they 
were  a'  as  clever  on  their  feet  as  yon 
box  there  wud  be  less  tribble,"  and 
with  two  assistants  he  fell  upon  the  con- 
gested mass  within.  They  perform 
prodigies  of  strength,  handling  huge 
trunks  that  ought  to  have  filled  some 
woman  with  repentance  as  if  they  were 
Gladstone  bags,  and  light  weights  as  if 
they  were  paper  parcels.  With  uner- 
ring scent  they  detect  the  latest  label 
among  the  remains  of  past  history,  and 
the  air  resounds  with  '*  Hielant  train," 
"  Aiberdeen  fast,"  "  Aiberdeen  slow," 
"  Muirtown" — this  with  indifference — 
and  at  a  time  "  Dunleith,"  and  once 
"  Kildrummie,"  with  much  contempt. 
By  this  time  stacks  of  baggage  of  vary- 
ing size  have  been  erected,  the  largest 
of  which  is  a  pyramid  in  shape,  with  a 
very  uncertain  apex. 

Male  passengers — heads  of  families 
and  new  to  Muirtown — hover  anxiously 
round  the  outskirts,  and  goaded  on  by 
female  commands,  rush  into  the  heart 
of  the  fray  for  the  purpose  of  claiming 
a  piece  of  luggage,  which  turns  out  to 
be  some  other  person's,  and  retire  hastily 
after  a  fair-sized  portmanteau  descends 
on  their  toes,  and  the  sharp  edge  of  a 
trunk  takes  them  in  the  small  of  the 
back.  Footmen  with  gloves  and  supe- 
rior airs  make  gentlemanly  efforts  to 
collect  the  family  luggage,  and  are  re- 
warded by  having  some  hopelessly  vul- 
gar tin  boxes,  heavily  roped,  deposited 
among  its  initialled  glory.  One  elderly 
female  who  had  been  wise  to  choose 
some  other  day  to  revisit  her  native 
town,  discovers  her  basket  flung  up 
against  a  pillar,  like  wreckage  from  a 
storm,  and  settles  herself  down  upon  it 
with  a  sigh  of  relief.  She  remains  un- 
moved amid  the  turmoil,  save  when  a 
passing  gun-case  tips  her  bonnet  to  one 
side,  giving  her  a  very  rakish  air,  and  a 
good-natured  retriever  on  a  neighbour- 
ing box  is  so  much  taken  with  her  ap- 
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pearance  that  he  offers  her  a  friendly 
caress.  Restless  people — who  remem- 
ber that  their  train  ought  to  have  left 
half  an  hour  ago,  and  cannot  realise 
that  all  bonds  are  loosed  on  the  elev- 
enth— fasten  on  any  man  in  a  uniform, 
and  suffer  many  rebuffs. 

**  There's  nae  use  asking  me,**  an- 
swers a  guard,  coming  off  duty  and 
pushing  his  way  through  the  crowd  as 
one  accustomed  to  such  spectacles  ; 
"  a'm  juist  in  frae  Carlisle  ;  get  haud  o* 
a  porter.** 

**  Cupar  Angus  ?'* — this  from  the  por- 
ter— **  that*s  the  Aiberdeen  slow  ;  it*s 
no  made  up  yet,  and  little  chance  o*t 
till  the  express  an'  the  Hielant  be  aff. 
Whar 'ill  it  start  frae  ?*'  breaking  away  ; 
••forrit,  a*  tell  ye,  forrit.'* 

Fathers  of  families,  left  on  guard  and 
misled  by  a  sudden  movement  *'  forrit,'* 
rush  to  the  waiting-room  and  bring  out, 
for  the  third  time,  the  whole  expedition, 
to  escort  them  back  again  with  shame. 
Barrows  with  towering  piles  of  luggage 
are  pushed  through  the  human  mass  by 
two  porters,  who  allow  their  engine  to 
make  its  own  way  with  much  confi- 
dence, condescending  only  at  a  time  to 
shout,  "  A*  say,  hey,  oot  o*  there,**  and 
treating  any  testy  complaint  with  the 
silent  contempt  of  a  drayman  for  a  cos- 
termonger.  Oid  hands,  having  fed  at 
their  leisure  in  callous  indifference  to 
all  alarms,  lounge  about  in  great  con- 
tent, and  a  group  of  sheep  farmers,  hav- 
ing endeavoured  in  vain,  after  one  tast- 
ing, to  settle  the  merits  of  a  new  sheep 
dip,  take  a  glance  in  the  **  Hielant** 
quarter,  and  adjourn  the  conference 
once  more  to  the  refreshment-room. 
Groups  of  sportsmen  discuss  the  pros- 
pects of  to-morrow  in  detail,  and  tell 
stories  of  ancient  twelfths,  while  chief- 
tains from  London,  in  full  Highland 
dress,  are  painfully  conscious  of  the 
whiteness  of  their  legs.  A  handful  of 
preposterous  people  who  persist  in  going 
south  when  the  world  has  its  face  north- 
wards, threaten  to  complain  to  head- 
quarters if  they  are  not  sent  away,  and 
an  official  with  a  loud  voice  and  a  subtle 
gift  of  humour  intimates  that  a  train  is 
about  to  leave  for  Dundee. 

During  this  time  wonderful  manoeu- 
vres have  been  executed  on  the  lines  of 
rail  opposite  the  platform.  Trains  have 
left  with  all  the  air  of  a  departure  and 
disappeared  round  a  curve  outside  the 
station,    only   to   return   in   fragments. 


Half-a-dozen  carriages  pass  without  an 
engine,  as  if  they  had  started  on  their 
own  account,  break  vans  that  one  saw 
presiding  over  expresses  stand  forsaken, 
a  long  procession  of  horse  boxes  rattles 
through,  and  a  saloon  carriage,  with 
people,  is  so  much  in  evidence  that  the 
name  of  an  English  Duke  is  freely  men- 
tioned, and  every  new  passage  relieves 
the  tedium  of  the  waiting. 

Out  of  all  this  confusion  trains  begin 
to  grow  and  take  shape,  and  one,  with 
green  carriages,  looks  so  complete  that 
a  rumour  spreads  that  the  Hielant  train 
has  been  made  up  and  may  appear  any 
minute  in  its  place.  The  sunshine  beat- 
ing through  the  glass  roof,  the  heat  of 
travel,  the  dust  of  the  station,  the  mov- 
ing carriages  with  their  various  colours, 
the  shouts  of  railway  officials,  the  re- 
curring panics  of  fussy  passengers,  be- 
gin to  affect  the  nerves.  Conversation 
becomes  broken,  porters  are  beset  on 
every  side  with  questions  they  cannot 
answer,  rushes  are  made  on  any  empty 
carriages  within  reach,  a  child  is  knocked 
down  and  cries. 

Over  all  this  excitement  and  confu- 
sion one  man  is  presiding,  untiring, 
forceful,  ubiquitous — a  sturdy  man, 
somewhere  about  five  feet  ten,  whose 
lungs  are  brass  and  nerves  fine  steel 
wire.  He  is  dressed,  as  to  his  body,  in 
brown  corduroy  trousers,  a  blue  jacket 
and  waistcoat  with  shining  brass  but- 
tons, a  grey  flannel  shirt,  and  a  silver- 
braided  cap,  which,  as  time  passes,  he 
thrusts  farther  back  on  his  head  till  its 
peak  stands  at  last  almost  erect,  a  crest 
seen  high  above  the  conflict.  As  to 
the  soul  of  him,  this  man  is  clothed 
with  resolution,  courage,  authority,  and 
an  infectious  enthusiasm.  He  is  the 
brain  and  will  of  the  whole  organism, 
its  driving  power.  Drivers  lean  out  of 
their  engines,  one  hand  on  the  steam 
throttle,  their  eyes  fixed  on  this  man  ; 
if  he  waved  his  hands,  trains  move  ;  if 
he  held  them  up,  trains  halt.  Strings 
of  carriages  out  in  the  open  are  carry- 
ing out  his  plans,  and  the  porters  toil 
like  maniacs  to  meet  his  commands. 
Piles  of  luggage  disappear  as  he  directs 
the  attack,  and  his  scouts  capture  iso- 
lated boxes  hidden  among  the  people. 
Every  horse  box  has  a  place  in  his  mem- 
ory, and  he  has  calculated  how  many 
carriages  would  clear  the  north  traffic  ; 
he  carries  the  destination  of  families  in 
his  head,  and  has  made  arrangements 
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for  their  comfort.  "  Soon  ready  now, 
sir,"  as  he  passed  swiftly  down  to  re- 
ceive the  last  southerner,  "  and  a  sec- 
ond compartment  reserved  for  you," 
till  people  watched  for  him,  and  the 
sound  of  his  voice,  "  forrit  wi*  the 
Hielant  luggage,"  inspired  bewildered 
tourists  with  confidence,  and  became  an 
argument  for  Providence.  There  is  a 
general  movement  towards  the  northern 
end  of  the  station  ;  five  barrows,  whose 
luggage  swings  dangerously  and  has  to 
be  held  on,  pass  in  procession  ;  dogs 
are  collected  and  trailed  along  in  bun- 
dles ;  families  pick  up  their  bags  and 
press  after  their  luggage,  cheered  to 
recognise  a  familiar  piece  peeping  out 
from  strange  goods  ;  a  bell  is  rung  with 
insistence.  The  Aberdeen  express 
leaves — its  passengers  regarding  the 
platform  with  pity — and  the  guard  of 
the  last  van  slamming  his  door  in  tri- 
umph. The  great  man  concentrates  his 
forces  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  for  the 
tour  de  force  of  the  year,  the  despatch  of 
the  Hielant  train. 
The  southern  end  of  the  platform  is 
now  deserted — the 
London  expressde- 
parted  half  an  hour 
ago  with  thirteen 
passengers,  very 
crestfallen  and  en- 
vious— and  across- 
the  open  centre 
porters  hustle  bar- 
rows at  headlong 
speed,  with  neg- 
lected  pieces  of 
je.  Along 
the  edge  of  the 
Highland  platform 
there  stretches  a 
solid  mass  of  life, 
close-packed,  mo- 
less,  silent, 
composed  of  tour- 
ists, dogs,  families, 
lords,  dogs,  sheep 
farmers,  keepers, 
clericals,      dogs, 
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footmen,  commercials,  ladies'  maids, 
grooms,  dogs,  waiting  for  the  empty  train 
that,  after  deploying  hither  and  thither, 
picking  up  some  trifle,  a  horse  box  or  a 
duke's  saloon,  at  every  new  raid,  is  now 
backing  slowly  in  for  its  freight.  The 
expectant  crowd  has  ceased  from  con- 
versation, sporting  or  otherwise  ;  re- 
spectable elderly  gentlemen  brace  them- 
selves for  the  scramble,  and  examine 
their  nearest  neighbours  suspiciously  ; 
heads  of  families  gather  their  belong- 
ings round  them  by  signs  and  explain 
in  a  whisper  how  to  act  ;  one  female 
tourist — of  a  certain  age  and  severe 
aspect — refreshes  her  memory  as  to  the 
best  window  for  the  view  of  KlUiecran- 
kie.  The  luggage  has  been  piled  in 
huge  masses  at  each  end  of  the  siding  ; 
the  porters  rest  themselves  against  it, 
taking  off  their  caps,  and  wiping  their 
foreheads  with  handkerchiefs  of  many 
colours  and  uses.  It  is  the  stillness  be- 
fore the  last  charge  ;  beyond  the  outer- 
most luggage  an  arm  is  seen  waving, 
and  the  long  coil  of  carriages  begins  to 
twist  into  the  station. 

People  who  know  their  ancient  Muir- 
town  well,  and  have  taken  part  in  this 
day  of  days,  will  remember  a  harbour 
of  refuge  beside  the  bookstall,  protected 
by  the  buffers  of  the  Highland  siding 
on  one  side  and  a  breakwater  of  luggage 
on  the  other,  and  persons  within  this 
shelter,  could  see  the  storming  of  the 
train  to  great  advantage.  Carmichael, 
the  young  Free  Kirk  minister  of  Dnim- 
tochty,  who  had  been  tasting  the  civili- 
sation of  Muirtown  overnight  and  was 
waiting  for  the  Dunleith  train,  leant 
against  the  back  of  the  bookstall,  watch- 
ing the  scene  with  frank,  boyish  inter- 
est. Rather  under  six  feet  in  height, 
he  passed  for  more,  because  he  stood  so 
straight  and  looked  so  slim,  for  his 
limbs  were  as  slender  as  a  woman's, 
while  women  (in  Muirtown)  had  envied 
his  hands  and  feet.  But  in  chest  meas- 
ure he  was  only  two  inches  behind  Saun- 
ders Baxter,  the  grieve  of  Drumsheugh, 
who  was  the  standard  of  manhood  by 
whom  all  others  were  tried  and  (mostly) 
condemned  in  Drumtochty,  Chancing 
to  come  upon  Saunders  putting  the 
stone  one  day  with  the  bothy  lads,  Car- 
michael had  taken  his  turn,  with  the  re- 
sult that  his  stone  lay  foremost  in  the 
final  heat  by  an  inch  exactly.  MacLure 
saw  them  kneeling  together  to  measure, 
the  Free  Kirk  minister  and  the  plough- 
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men  all  in  a  bunch,  and  went  on  his 
way  rejoicing  to  tell  the  Free  Kirk  folk 
that  their  new  minister  was  a  man  of 
his  hands.  His  hair  was  fair,  just 
touched  with  gold,  and  he  wore  it  rather 
long,  so  that  in  the  excitement  of  preach- 
ing a  lock  sometimes  fell  down  on  his 
forehead,  which  he  would  throw  back 
with  a  toss  of  his  head — a  gesture  Mrs. 
Macfadyen,  our  critic,  thought  very  tak- 
ing. His  dark  blue  eyes  used  to  enlarge 
with  passion  in  the  Sacrament  and  grow 
so  tender,  the  healthy  tan  disappeared 
and  left  his  cheeks  so  white,  that  the 
mothers  were  terrified  lest  he  should 
die  early,  and  sent  offerings  of  cream 
on  Monday  morning.  For  though  his 
name  was  Carmichael,  he  had  Celtic 
blood  in  him,  and  was  full  of  all  kinds 
of  emotion,  but  mostly  those  that  were 
brave  and  pure  and  true.  He  had  done 
well  at  the  University,  and  was  inclined 
to  be  philosophical,  for  he  knew  little 
of  himself  and  nothing  of  the  world. 
There  were  times  when  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  supercilious  and  sarcastic  ; 
but  it  was  not  for  an  occasional  jingle 
of  cleverness  the  people  loved  him,  or, 
for  that  matter,  any  other  man.  It  was 
his  humanity  that  won  their  hearts,  and 
this  he  had  partly  from  his  mother, 
partly  from  his  training.  Through  a 
kind  providence  and  his  mother's  coun- 
tryness,  he  had  been  brought  up  among 
animals — birds,  mice,  dormice,  guinea- 
pigs,  rabbits,  dogs,  cattle,  horses,  till 
he  knew  all  their  ways,  and  loved  God's 
creatures  as  did  St.  Francis  d'Assisi,  to 
whom  every  creature  of  God  was  dear, 
from  Sister  Swallow  to  Brother  Wolf. 
So  he  learned,  as  he  grew  older,  to  love 
men  and  women  and  little  children,  even 
although  they  might  be  ugly,  or  stupid, 
or  bad-tempered,  or  even  wicked,  and 
this  sympathy  cleansed  away  many  a 
little  fault  of  pride  and  self-conceit  and 
impatience  and  hot  temper,  and  in  the 
end  of  the  days  made  a  man  of  John 
Carmichael.  The  dumb  animals  had 
an  instinct  about  this  young  fellow,  and 
would  make  overtures  to  him  that  were 
a  certificate  for  any  situation  requiring 
character.  Horses  by  the  wayside 
neighed  at  his  approach,  and  stretched 
out  their  velvet  muzzles  to  be  stroked. 
Dogs  insisted  upon  sitting  on  his  knees, 
unless  quite  prevented  by  their  size,  and 
then  they  put  their  paws  on  his  chest. 
Hillocks  was  utterly  scandalised  by  his 
collie's   familiarity   with   the    minister, 


and  brought  him  to  his  senses  by  the 
application  of  a  boot,  but  Carmichael 
waived  all  apologies.  **  Rover  and  I 
made  friends  two  days  ago  on  the  road, 
and  my  clothes  will  take  no  injury." 
And  indeed  they  could  not,  for  Car- 
michael, except  on  Sundays  and  at  fu- 
nerals, wore  a  soft  hat  and  suit  of 
threadbare  tweeds,  on  which  a  micro- 
scopist  could  have  found  traces  of  a 
peat  bog,  moss  off  dykes,  the  scale  of  a 
trout,  and  a  tiny  bit  of  heather. 

His  usual  fortune  befell  him  that  day 
in  Muirtown  Station,  for  two  retrievers, 
worming  their  way  through  the  lug- 
gage, reached  him,  and  made  known 
their  wants. 

"Thirsty?  I  believe  you.  All  the 
way  from  England,  and  heat  enough  to 
roast  you  alive.  I've  got  no  dish,  else 
I'd  soon  get  water. 

**  Inverness  ?  Poor  chaps,  that's  too 
far  to  go  with  your  tongues  like  a  lime- 
kiln. Down,  good  dogs;  I'll  be  back 
in  a  minute." 

You  can  have  no  idea,  unless  you 
have  tried  it,  how  much  water  a  soft 
clerical  hat  can  hold — if  you  turn  up  the 
edges  and  bash  down  the  inside  with 
your  fist,  and  fill  the  space  up  to  the 
brim.  But  it  is  difficult  to  convey  such 
a  vessel  with  undiminished  content 
through  a  crowd,  and  altogether  im- 
possible to  lift  one's  eyes.  Carmichael 
was  therefore  quite  unconscious  that 
two  new-comers  to  the  shelter  were 
watching  him  with  keen  delight  as  he 
came  in  bareheaded,  flushed,  trium- 
phant— amid  howls  of  welcome — and 
knelt  down  to  hold  the  cup  till — drink- 
ing time  about  in  strict  honour — the  re- 
trievers had  reached  the  maker's  name. 

"  Do  you  think  they  would  like  a  bis- 
cuit ?"  said  a  clear,  sweet,  low  voice, 
with  an  accent  of  pride  and  just  a  fla- 
vour of  amusement  in  its  tone.  Car- 
michael rose  in  much  embarrassment, 
and  was  quite  confounded. 

They  were  standing  together — father 
and  daughter,  evidently — and  there  was 
no  manner  of  doubt  about  him.  A 
spare  man,  without  an  ounce  of  super- 
fluous flesh,  straight  as  a  rod,  and  hav- 
ing an  air  of  command,  with  keen  grey 
eyes,  close-cropped  hair  turning  white, 
a  clean-shaven  face  except  where  a 
heavy  moustache  covered  a  firm-set 
mouth — one  recognised  in  him  a  retired 
army  man  of  rank,  a  colonel  at  least,  it 
might  be  a  general  ;  and  the  bronze  on 
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his  face  suggested  long  Indian  service. 
But  he  might  have  been  dressed  in  Rob 
Roy  taitan,  or  been  a  naval  officer  in 
full  uniform,  for  all  Carmichael  knew. 
A  hundred  thousand  faces  pass  before 
your  eyes  and  are  forgotten,  mere  physi- 
cal impressions  ;  you  see  one,  and  it  is 
in  your  heart  for  ever,  as  you  saw  it  the 
first  time.  Wavy  black  hair,  a  low, 
straight  forehead,  hazel  eyes  with  long 
eyelashes,  a  perfectly-shaped  Grecian 
nose,  a  strong  mouth,  whose  upper  lip 
had  a  curve  of  softness,  a  clear-cut  chin 
with  one  dimple,  small  ears  set  high  in 
the  head,  and  a  rich  creamy  complexion 
— that  was  what  flashed  upon  Car- 
michael as  he  turned  from  the  retrievers. 
He  was  a  man  so  unobservant  of  women 
that  he  could  not  have  described  a  wom- 
an's dress  to  save  his  life  or  any  other 
person's  ;  and  now  that  he  is  married — 
he  is  a  middle-aged  man  now  and  threat- 
ened with  stoutness — it  is  his  wife's  re- 
proach that  he  does  not  know  when  she 
wears  her  new  spring  bonnet  for  the 
first  time.  Yet  he  took  in  this  young 
woman's  dress,  from  the  smart  hat, 
with  a  white  bird's  wing  on  the  side, 
and  the  close-fitting  tailor-made  jacket, 
to  the  small,  well-gloved  hand  in  dog- 
skin, the  grey  tweed  skirt,  and  one  shoe, 
with  a  tip  on  it,  that  peeped  out  below 
her  frock.  Critics  might  have  hinted 
that  her  shoulders  were  too  square,  and 
that  her  figure  wanted  somewhat  in 
softness  of  outline  ;  but  it  seemed  to 
Carmichael  that  he  had  never  seen  so 
winsome  or  high-bred  a  woman  ;  and 
so  it  has  also  seemed  to  many  who  have 
gone  farther  afield  in  the  world  than 
the  young  minister  of  Drumtochty. 

Carmichael  was  at  that  age  when  a 
man  prides  himself  on  dressing  and 
thinking  as  he  pleases,  and  had  quite 
scandalised  a  Muirtown  elder — a  stout 
gentleman,  who  had  come  out  in  '43, 
and  could  with  difficulty  be  weaned 
from  Dr.  Chalmers — by  making  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  preceding  evening  in 
amazing  tweeds  and  a  grey  flannel  shirt. 
He  explained  casually  that  for  a  fifteen- 
mile  walk  flannels  were  absolutely  nec- 
essary, and  that  he  was  rather  pleased 
to  find  that  he  had  come  from  door  to 
door  in  four  hours  and  two  minutes  ex- 
actly. His  host  was  at  a  loss  for  words, 
because  he  was  comparing  this  uncon- 
ventional youth  with  the  fathers,  who 
wore  large  white  stocks  and  ambled 
along  at  about  two  and  a  half  miles  an 


hour,  clearing  their  throats  also  in  a 
very  impressive  way,  and  seasoning  the 
principles  of  the  Free  Kirk  with  snuff 
of  an  excellent  fragrance.  It  was  hard 
even  for  the  most  generous  charity  to 
identify  the  spirit  of  the  Disruption  in 
such  a  figure,  and  the  good  elder  grew 
so  proper  and  so  didactic  that  Car- 
michael went  from  bad  to  worse. 

**  Well,  you  would  find  the  congrega- 
tion in  excellent  order.  The  Professor 
was  a  most  painstaking  man,  though  re- 
tiring in  disposition,  and  his  sermons 
were  thoroughly  solid  and  edifying. 
They  were '  possibly  just  a  little  above 
the  heads  of  Drumtochty,  but  I  always 
enjoyed  Mr.  Cunningham  myself,"  nod- 
ding his  head  as  one  who  understood  all 
mysteries. 

**  Did  you  ever  happen  to  hear  the 
advice  Jamie  Sou  tar  gave  the  deputa- 
tion from  Muirtown  when  they  came  up 
to  see  whether  Cunningham  would  be 
fit  for  the  North  Kirk,  where  two  Bailies 
stand  at  the  plate  every  day,  and  the 
Provost  did  not  think  himself  good 
enough  to  be  an  elder?"  for  Carmichael 
was  full  of  wickedness  that  day,  and 
earning  a  judgment. 

His  host  indicated  that  the  deputation 
had  given  in  a  very  full  and  satisfactory 
report — he  was,  in  fact,  on  the  Session 
of  the  North  himself — but  that  no  refer 
ence  had  been  made  to  Jamie. 

**  Well,  you  must  know,"  and  Car- 
michael laid  himself  out  for  narration, 
"  the  people  were  harassed  with  raids 
from  the  Lowlands  during  Cunning- 
ham's time,  and  did  their  best  in  self- 
defence.  Spying  makes  men  cunning, 
and  it  was  wonderful  how  many  subter- 
fuges the  deputations  used  to  practise. 
They  would  walk  from  Kildrummie  as 
if  they  were  staying  in  the  district,  and 
one  retired  tradesman  talked  about  the 
crops  as  if  he  was  a  farmer,  but  it  was 
a  pity  that  he  didn't  know  the  difference 
between  the  cereals. 

**  *  Yon  man  that  wes  up  aifter  yir 
minister,  Elspeth,*  Hillocks  said  to  Mrs. 
Macfadyen,  *  hesna  hed  muckle  money 
spent  on  his  eddication.  "  A  graund 
field  o'  barley,"  he  says,  and  as  sure  as 
a'm  stannin'  here,  it  wes  the  haugh  field 
o'  aits.* 

"  •  He's  frae  Glagie,*  was  all  Elspeth 
answered,  *  and  by  next  Friday  we  'ill 
hae  his  name  an'  kirk.  He  said  he  wes 
up  for  a  walk  an'  juist  dropped  in,  the 
wratch.'     Some  drove  from  Muirtown, 
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giving  out  that  they  were  English  tour- 
ists, speaking  with  a  fine  East  Coast  ac- 
cent, and  were  rebuked  by  Lachlan 
Campbell  for  breaking  the  Sabbath. 
Your  men  put  up  their  trap  at  the  last 
farm  in  Netheraird — which  always  has 
grudged  Drumtochty  its  ministers  and 
borne  their  removal  with  resignation — 
and  came  up  in  pairs,  who  pretended 
they  did  not  know  one  another. 

•*  Jamie  was  hearing  the  Professor's 
last  lecture  on  Justification,  and  our 
people  asked  him  to  take  charge  of  the 
strangers.  He  found  out  the  town 
from  their  hats,  and  escorted  them  to 
the  boundaries  of  the  parish,  assisting 
their  confidences  till  one  of  your  men — 
I  think  it  was  the  Provost — admitted 
that  it  had  taken  them  all  their  time  to 
follow  the  sermon. 

'*  *  A'm  astonished  at  ye,'  said  Jamie, 
for  the  Netheraird  man  let  it  out  ;  *  yon 
wes  a  sermon  for  young  fouk,  juist  milk, 
ye  ken,  tae  the  ordinar'  discoorses. 
Surely,'  as  if  the  thought  had  just  struck 
him,  *  ye  werena  thinkin'  o'  callin'  Mais- 
ter  Cunningham  tae  Muirtown. 

**  *  Edinboorgh,  noo  ;  that  micht  dae 
gin  the  feck  o'  the  members  be  profes- 
sors, but  Muirtown  wud  be  clean  havers. 
There's  times  when  the  Drumtochty 
fouk  themsels  canna  understand  the 
cratur,  he's  that  deep.  As  for  Muir- 
town ' — here  Jamie  allowed  himself  a 
brief  rest  of  enjoyment ;  *  but  ye've  hed 
a  fine  drive,  tae  sae  naethin'  o*  the 
traivel.'  " 

Then,  having  begun,  Carmichael  re- 
tailed so  many  of  Jamie's  most  wicked 
sayings,  and  so  exalted  the  Glen  as  a 
place  **  where  you  can  go  up  one  side 
and  down  the  other  with  your  dogs, 
and  every  second  man  you  meet  will 
give  you  something  to  remember,"  that 
the  city  dignitary  doubted  afterwards 
to  his  wife  **  whether  this  young  man 
was  .  .  .  quite  what  we  have  been  ac- 
customed to  in  a  Free  Church  minis- 
ter." Carmichael  ought  to  have  had 
repentances  for  shocking  a  worthy  man, 
but  instead  thereof  laughed  in  his  room 
and  slept  soundly,  not  knowing  that  he 
would  be  humbled  in  the  dust  by  mid- 
day to-morrow. 

It  seemed  to  him  on  the  platform  as  if 
an  hour  passed  while  he,  who  had  played 
a  city  father,  stood,  clothed  with  shame, 
before  this  commanding  young  woman. 
Had  she  ever  looked  upon  a  more  ab- 
ject wretch  ?    and    Carmichael    photo- 


graphed himself  with  merciless  accu- 
racy, from  his  hair  that  he  had  not 
thrown  back  to  an  impress  of  dust 
which  one  knee  had  taken  from  the 
platform,  and  he  registered  a  resolution 
that  he  would  never  be  again  boastfully 
indifferent  to  the  loss  of  a  button  on  his 
coat.  She  stooped  and  fed  the  dogs 
who  did  her  homage,  and  he  marked 
that  her  profile  was  even  finer — more 
delicate,  more  perfect,  more  bewitching 
than  her  front  face  ;  but  he  still  stood 
holding  his  shapeless  hat  in  his  hand, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  had  no 
words  to  say. 

**  They  are  very  polite  dogs,"  and 
Miss  Carnegie  gave  Carmichael  one 
more  chance  ;  **  they  make  as  much  of 
a  biscuit  as  if  it  were  a  feast  ;  but  I  do 
think  dogs  have  such  excellent  manners, 
they  are  always  so  un-self-conscious." 

"  I  wish  I  were  a  dog,"  said  Car- 
michael, with  much  solemnity,  and  after- 
wards was  filled  with  thankfulness  that 
the  baggage  behind  gave  way,  and  that 
an  exasperated  porter  was  able  to  ex- 
press his  mind  freely. 

**  Dinna  try  tae  lift  that  box  for  ony 
sake,  man.  Sail,  ye're  no  feared,"  as 
Carmichael,  thirsting  for  action,  swung 
it  up  unaided  ;  and  then,  catching  sight 
of  the  wisp  of  white,  "  A'  didna  see  ye 
were  a  minister,  an'  the  word  cam  oot 
sudden." 

*'  You  would  find  it  a  help  to  say 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  West' 
moreland,  and  Durham,"  and  with  a 
smile  to  Carmichael,  still  bare-headed 
and  now  redder  than  ever.  Miss  Car- 
negie went  along  the  platform  to  see 
the  Hielant  train  depart.  It  was  worth 
waiting  for  the  two  minutes'  scrimmage, 
and  to  hear  the  great  man  say,  as  he 
took  off  his  cap  with  deliberation  and 
wiped  his  brow,  **  That's  anither  year 
ower  ;  some  o'  you  lads  see  tae  that 
Dunleith  train."  There  was  a  day 
when  Carmichael  would  have  enjoyed 
the  scene  to  the  full,  but  now  he  had 
eyes  for  nothing  but  that  tall,  slim  fig- 
ure and  the  white  bird's  wing. 

When  they  disappeared  into  the  Dun- 
leith train,  Carmichael  had  a  wild  idea 
of  entering  the  same  compartment,  and 
in  the  end  had  to  be  pushed  into  the 
last  second  by  the  guard,  who  knew 
most  of  his  regular  people  and  every 
one  of  the  Drumtochty  men.  He  was 
so  much  engaged  with  his  own  thoughts 
that   he   gave  two  English  tourists   to 
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understand  that  Lord  Kilspindie's  cas- 
tle, standing  amid  its  woods  on  the 
bank  of  the  Tay,  was  a  recently  erected 
dye  work,  and  that  as  the  train  turned 
off  the  North  trunk  line  they  might  at 
any  moment  enter  the  pass  of  Killie- 
crankie. 

CHAPTER  II. 

PEACF. 
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Muirtown  Castle  c 
wood — a  grand  plat 
nothing  1 


3d  s. 
very 
thought  makes 
me  aboy  again, 
and  it  seems 
yesterday  that 
I  kissed  your 
mother  on  the 
door-step  of  the 
•  old  lodge  and 
went  off  to  the 
Crimean  war. 
*  'That's 
cr  there  in  the 
in  its  way,  but 
r  home,  lassie,  Kilspin- 
Qie — ne  was  Viscount  Hay  then — 
joined  me  at  Muirtown,  and  we  fought 
through  the  weary  winter.  He  left  the 
army  after  the  war,  with  lots  of  honour. 
A  good  fellow  was  Hay,  both  in  the 
trenches  and  the  mess-room. 

"  I've  never  seen  him  since,  and  I 
daresay  he's  forgotten  a  battered  old 
Indian.  Besides,  he's  the  big  swell  in 
this  district,  and  I'm  only  a  poor  Hielant 
laird,  with  a  wood  and  a  tumble-down 
house  and  a  couple  of  farms." 

"  You  are  also  a  shameless  hypocrite 
and  deceiver,  for  you  believe  that  the 
Carnegies  are  as  old  as  the  Hays,  and 
you  know  that,  though  you  have  only 
two  farms,  you  have  twelve  medals  and 
seven  wounds.  What  does  money  mat- 
ter? it  simply  makes  people  vulgar." 

"  Nonsense,  lassie;  if  a  Carnegie  runs 
down  money,  it's  because  he  has  got 
none  and  wishes  he  had.  If  you  and  I 
had  only  had  a  few  hundreds  a  year 
over  the  pay  to  rattle  in  our  pockets, 
we  should  have  lots  of  little  pleasures. 


and  you  might  have  lived  in  England, 
with  all  sorts  of  variety  and  comfort, 
instead  of  wandering  about  India  with 
a  gang  of  stupid  old  chaps  who  have 
been  so  busy  fighting  that  they  never 
had  time  to  read  a  book." 

"  You  mean  like  yourself,  dad,  and 
V.  C.  and  Colonel  Kinloch  ?  Where 
could  a  girl  have  found  finer  company 
than  with  my  Knights  of  King  Arthur? 
And  do  you  dare  to  insinuate  that  I 
could  have  been  content  away  from  the 
regiment,  that  made  me  their  daughter 
after  mother  died,  and  the  army  ? 

"  Pleasure  !"  and  Kate's  cheek  flush- 
ed. "  I've  had  it  since  I  was  a  liitle  tot 
and  could  remember  anything — the  bu- 
gles sounding  reveille  in  the  clear  air, 
and  the  sergeants  drilling  the  new  drafts 
in  the  morning,  and  the  regiment  com- 
ing out  with  the  band  before  and  you 
at  its  head,  and  hearing  '  God  save  the 
Queen  '  at  a  review,  and  seeing  the  com- 
panies passing  like  one  man  before  the 
General. 

"Don't  you  think  that's  better  than 
tea-drinking,  and  gossiping,  and  sew- 
ing meetings,  and  going  for  walks  in 
some  stupid  little  hole  of  a  country 
town  ?  Oh,  you  wicked,  aggravating 
dad.    Now,  what  more  will  money  do?" 

"  Well,"  said  the  General,  with  much 
gravity,  "  if  you  were  even  a  moderate 
heiress  there  is  no  saying  but  that  we 
might  pick  up  a  presentable  husband 
for  you  among  the  lairds.  As  it  is,  I 
fancy  a  country  minister  is  all  you  could 
expect. 

"  Don't  .  .  .  my  ears  will  come  off 
some  day  ;  one  was  loosened  by  a  cut 
in  the  Mutiny.  No,  I'll  never  do  the 
like  again.  But  some  day  you  will 
marry,  all  the  same,"  and  Kate's  father 
rubbed  his  ears. 

"  No,  I'm  not  going  to  leave  you,  for 
nobody  else  could  ever  make  a  currj'  to 
please  ;  and  if  1  do,  it  will  not  be  a  Scotch 
minister — horrid,  bigoted  wretches,  V.C. 
says.  Am  I  like  a  minister's  wife,  to 
address  mothers'  meetings  and  write 
out  sermons  ?  By  the  way,  is  there  a 
kirk  at  Drumtochty,  or  will  you  read 
prayers  to  Janet  and  Donald  and  me?" 

'■  When  1  was  a  lad  there  was  just  one 
minister  in  Drumtochty,  Dr.  Davidson, 
a  splendid  specimen  of  the  old  school, 
who,  on  great  occasions,  wore  gaiters 
and  a  frill  with  a  diamond  in  the  cen- 
tre ;  he  carried  a  gold-headed  stick,  and 
took  snuff  out  of  a  presentation  box. 
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"  His  son  Sandie  was  my  age  to  a 
year,  and  many  a  ploy  we  had  together  ; 
there  was  the  jackdaw's  nest  in  the  ivy 
on  the  old  tower  we  harried  together," 
and  the  General  could  only  indicate  the 
delightful  risk  of  the  exploit.  "My 
father  and  the  Doctor  were  pacing  the 
avenue  at  the  time,  and  caught  sight  of 
us  against  the  sky.  '  It's  your  rascal 
and  mine,  Laird,'  we  heard  the  minister 
say,  and  they  waited  til!  we  got  down, 
and  then  each  did  his  duty  by  his  own 
for  trying  to  break  his  neck  ;  but  they 
were  secretly  proud  of  the  exploit, 
for  I  caught  my  father  showing  old 
Lord  Kilspindie  the  spot,  and  next 
time  Hay  was  up  \ik  tried  to  reach 
the  place,  and  stuck  where  the  wall 
hangs  over.  I'll  point  out  the  hole 
this  evening  ;  you  can  see  it  from 
theother  side  of  the  den  quite  plain, 

"  Sandie  went  to  the  church — 
I  wish  every  parson  were  asstraight 
— and  Kilspindie  appointed  him  to 
succeed  the  old  gentleman,  and 
when  I  saw  him 
in  his  study  last 
month,  it  seem^  " 

ed  as  if  his  fa- 
ther stood  be- 
fore you, except 
the  breech 
and  the  f 
but  Sandie  has 
a  marvellous 
stock  ;  what 
havers  I'm 
d  e  i  V  i  n  '  you 
with,  lassie." 

"Tell  me 
about  Sandie 
this  minute — 
did  he  remem- 
ber the  raiding 
of  the  jack- 
daws ?" 

"  He  did,"  cried  the  General  in  great 
spirits  ;  "  he  just  looked  at  me  for  an 
instant — no  one  knew  of  my  visit — and 
then  he  gripped  my  hands,  and  do  you 
know.  Kit,  he  was  ,  .  ,  well,  and  there 
was  a  lump  in  my  throat  too  ;  it  would 
be  about  forty  years,  for  one  reason  and 
another,  since  we  met." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  the  very  words, 
dad,"  and  Kate  held  up  her  finger  in 
command. 

"  '  Jack,  old  man,  is  this  really  you  ? ' 
— he  held  me  at  arm's  length — '  man, 
div  ye  mind  the  jackdaw's  nest  ? '  " 


"  Did  he  ?  And  he's  to  be  our  padre. 
I  know  I'll  love  him  at  once.  Go  on, 
everything,  for  you've  never  told  me 
anything  about  Drumtochty." 

"  We  had  a  glorious  time  going  over 
old  times.  We  fished  up  every  trout 
again,  and  we  shot  our  first  day  on  the 
moor  again  with  Peter  Stewart,  Kil- 
spindie's  head  keeper,  as  fine  an  old 
Highlander  as  ever  lived.  Stewart  said 
in  the  evening,  '  You're  a  pair  of  prave 
icometh  your  fathers'  sons,' 
gave  him  two  and  fourpence 
he  had  scraped 
for  a  tip,  but  I 
had  only  one 
and  eleven- 
pence  —  we 
were  both  kept 
bare.  But  he 
knew  better 
than  to  refuse 
our  offerings, 
though  he 
never   saw    less 


boys,  as  bt 
and  Sandie 


iM 


thai 


old 


notes  from   the 
men    that    shot 
at  the  lodge, 
and  Sandie  re- 
membered how 
he  touched  his 
Hgtlnd    bonnet    and 
s^  d       I    will    be     much 
obi  %       to  you  both  ;  and 
jou   V    I  be  coming  to  the 
nother  day,  for  I 
hef  h  b  lordship's  orders.' 
Boys  are   queer  ani- 
maK     assie ;    we   were 
pro    Icr    that    Peter   ac- 
cept*. 1  our  poor  little  tip 
tl  an     bout  the  muirfowl 
we   shot     though    I    had 
three    brace  and   Sandie 
four     Highlanders  are  all 
gentlemen  by  birth,  and  be  sure  of  this. 
Kit,  it's  only  that  breed  which  can  man- 
age boys  and  soldiers.     But  where  am  I 

"  With  Sandie — 1  beg  his  reverence's 
pardon — with  the  Rev.  the  padre  of 
Drumtochty,"  and  Kate  went  over  and 
sat  down  beside  the  General  to  antici- 
pate any  rebellion,  for  it  was  a  joy  to 
see  the  warrior  turning  into  a  boy  be- 
fore hereyes.      "  Well  ?" 

"  We  had  a  royal  dinner,  as  it  seemed 
to  me.  Sandie  has  a  couple  of  servants, 
man  and  wife,  who  rule  him  with  a  rod 
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of  iron,  but  I  would  forgive  that  for  the 
cooking  and  the  loyalty.  After  dinner 
he  disappeared  with  a  look  of  mystery, 
and  came  back  with  a  cobwebbed  bottle 
of  the  old  shape,  short  and  bunchy, 
which  he  carried  as  if  it  were  a  baby. 

*'  *  Just  two  bottles  of  my  father's 
port  left  ;  we  'ill  have  one  to-day  to 
welcome  you  back,  and  we  'ill  keep  the 
other  to  celebrate  your  daughter's  mar- 
riage.' He  had  one  sister,  younger  by 
ten  years,  and  her  death  nearly  broke 
his  heart.  It  struck  me  from  something 
he  said  that  his  love  is  with  her  ;  at  any 
rate,  he  has  never  married.  Sandie  has 
just  one  fault — he  would  not  touch  a 
cheroot  ;  but  he  snuffs  handsomely  out 
of  his  father's  box. 

**  Of  course,  I  can't  say  anything 
about  his  preaching,  but  it's  bound  to 
be  sensible  stuff." 

**  Bother  the  sermons  ;  he's  an  old 
dear  himself,  and  I  know  we  shall  be 
great  friends.  We  'ill  flirt  together, 
and  you  will  not  have  one  word  to  say, 
so  make  up  your  mind  to  submit." 

**  We  shall  have  good  days  in  the  old 
place,  lassie  ;  but  you  know  we  are 
poor,  and  must  live  quietly.  What  I 
have  planned  is  a  couple  of  handy  women 
or  so  in  the  house  with  Donald.  Janet 
is  going  to  live  at  the  gate  where  she 
was  brought  up,  but  she  will  look  after 
you  well,  and  we  'ill  always  have  a  bed 
and  a  glass  of  wine  for  a  friend.  Then 
you  can  have  a  run  up  to  London  and 
get  your  things.  Kit,"  and  the  General 
looked  wistfully  at  his  daughter,  as  one 
who  would  have  given  her  a  kingdom. 

**  Do  you  think  your  girl  cares  so 
much  about  luxuries  and  dresses  ?  Of 
course  I  like  to  look  well — every  woman 
does,  and  if  she  pretends  otherwise  she's 
a  hypocrite  ;  but  money  just  serves  to 
make  some  women  hideous.  It  is 
enough  for  me  to  have  you  all  to  myself 
up  in  your  old  home,  and  to  see  you  en- 
joying the  rest  you  have  earned.  We 
'ill  be  as  happy  as  two  lovers,  dad," 
and  Kate  threw  an  arm  round  her  fa- 
ther's neck  and  kissed  him. 

"  We  have  to  change  here,"  as  the 
train  began  to  slow,  "  and  prepare  to 
see  the  most  remarkable  railway  in  the 
empire,  and  a  guard  to  correspond." 
And  then  it  came  upon  them,  the  first 
sight  that  made  a  Drumtochty  man's 
heart  warm,  and  assured  him  that  he 
was  nearing  home. 

An  engine  on  a  reduced  scale,   that 


had  once  served  in  the  local  goods  de- 
partment of  a  big  station,  and  then,  hav- 
ing grown  old  and  asthmatic,  was  trans- 
ferred on  half-pay,  as  it  were,  to  the 
Kildrummie  branch,  where  it  puffed  be- 
tween the  junction  and  the  terminus 
half  a  dozen  times  a  day,  with  two  car- 
riages and  an  occasional  coal  truck. 
Times  there  were  when  wood  was  ex- 
ported from  Kildrummie,  and  then  the 
train  was  taken  in  detachments,  and  it 
was  a  pleasant  legend  that,  one  market 
day,  when  Drumtochty  was  down  in 
force,  the  engine  stuck,  and  Drums- 
heugh  invited  the  Glen  to  get  out  and 
push.  The  two  carriages  were  quite 
distinguished  in  construction,  and  had 
seen  better  days.  One  consisted  of  a 
single  first-class  compartment  in  the 
centre,  with  a  bulge  of  an  imposing  ap- 
pearance, supported  on  cither  side  by 
two  seconds.  As  no  native  ever  trav- 
elled second,  one  compartment  had  been 
employed  as  a  reserve  to  the  luggage 
van,  so  that  Drumtochty  might  have  a 
convenient  place  of  deposit  for  calves, 
but  the  other  was  jealously  reserved  by 
Peter  Bruce  for  strangers  with  second- 
class  tickets,  that  his  branch  might  not 
be  put  to  confusion.  The  other  car- 
riage was  three-fourths  third  class  and 
one-fourth  luggage,  and  did  the  real 
work  ;  on  its  steps  Peter  stood  and  dis- 
pensed wisdom,  between  the  junction 
and  Kildrummie. 

But  neither  the  carriage  nor  the  en- 
gine could  have  made  history  without 
the  guard,  beside  whom  the  guards  of 
the  main  line — even  of  the  expresses 
that  ran  to  London — were  as  nothing — 
fribbles  and  weaklings.  For  the  guard 
of  the  Kildrummie  branch  was  absolute 
ruler,  lording  over  man  and  beast  with- 
out appeal,  and  treating  the  Kildrum- 
mie stationmaster  as  a  federated  power. 
Peter  was  a  short  man  of  great  breadth, 
like  unto  the  cutting  of  an  oak-tree, 
with  a  penetrating  grey  eye,  an  immov- 
able countenance,  and  bushy  whiskers. 
It  was  understood  that  when  the  line 
was  opened,  and  the  directors  were 
about  to  fill  up  the  post  of  guard  from 
a  number  of  candidates  qualified  by 
long  experience  on  various  lines,  Peter, 
who  had  been  simply  wasting  his  time 
driving  a  carrier's  cart,  came  in,  and 
sitting  down  opposite  the  board — two 
lairds  and  a  farmer — looked  straight  be- 
fore him  without  making  any  applica- 
tion.    It  was  felt  by  all  in  an  instant 
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that  only  one  course  was  open,  in  the 
eternal  fitness  of  things.  Experience 
was  well  enough,  but  special  creation 
was  better,  and  Peter  was  immediately 
appointed,  his  name  being  asked  by  the 
chairman  afterwards  as  a  formality. 
From  the  beginning  he  took  up  a  mas- 
terful position,  receiving  his  cargo  at 
the  junction  and  discharging  it  at  the 
station  with  a 
power  that  even 
Drumtochty  did 
not  resist,  and  a 
knowledge  of  in- 
dividuals that 
was  almost  com- 
prehensive. It  is 
true  that,  boast- 
ing one  Friday 
evening  concerrf- 
ing  the  "  crood- 
,  ed"  state  of  the 
train,  he  admitted 
with  reluctance 
that  "there's  a 
stranger  in  the 
second  I  canna 
mak  oot,"  but  it 
was  understood 
that  he  solved  the 
problem  before 
the  man  got  his 
luggage  at  Kil- 
drummie. 

Perhaps  Peter's 
most      famous 
achievement  was 
his  demolition  of 
a  south    country 
bagman,  who  had 
made  himself  un- 
pleasant, and  the 
story    was    much 
tasted    by   our 
guard's  admirers. 
This    self-impor- 
tant and  vivacious 
gentleman,    seat- 
ed in  the  first,  was      i 
watching    Peter's 
leisurely  movements 
platform    with    muct 
lost  all  self-control  c 
side  to  examine  the  road  for  any  distant 
passenger. 

"  Look  here,  guard,  this  train  ought 
to  have  left  five  minutes  ago,  and  I  give 
you  notice  that  if  we  miss  our  connec- 
tion I'll  hold  your  company  responsi- 
ble." 


)  theKildrummie 
impatience,  and 
r  going  out- 
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At  the  sound  of  this  foreign  voice  with 
its  indecent  clamour,  Peter  returned  and 
took  up  his  position  opposite  the  speak- 
er, while  the  staff  and  the  whole  body 
of  passengers — four  Kildrummie  and 
three  Drumtochty,  quite  sufficient  for 
the  situation — waited  the  issue.  Not 
one  word  did  Peter  deign  to  reply,  but 
he  fixed  the  irate  traveller  with  a  gaze 
so  searching,  so 
awful,  so  irresist- 
ible, that  the  poor 
man  fell  back  into 
his  seat  and  pre- 
tended to  look 
out  at  the  oppo- 
site window. 
After  a  pause  of 
thirty  seconds, 
Peter  turned  to 
the  engine-driver. 
"  They're  a' 
here  noo,  an* 
there's  nae  use 
waitin'  langer ; 
ca'  awa',  but  ye 
needna  distress 
the  engine." 

It  was  noticed 
that  the  fool- 
hardy traveller 
kept  the  full 
length  of  the 
junction  between 
himself  and  Peter 
till  the  Dunleith 
train  came  in, 
while  his  very 
back  was  elo- 
quent of  humilia- 
tion, and  Hillocks 
offered  his  snuff- 
box ostentatious- 
ly to  Peter,  which 
that  worthy  ac- 
cepted as  a  public 
tribute  of  admira- 
tion. 
TiTi'DE.  ■'  Look,  Kate, 
there  he  is  ;"  and 
IS,  standing  in  his  favourite 
legs  wide  apart  and  his 
thumbs  in  his  armholes,  superior,  ab- 
stracted, motionless  till  the  train  stop- 
ped, when  he  came  forward. 

"  Prood  tae  see  ye.  General,  coming 
back  at  laist,  an'  the  Miss  wi'  ye  ;  it  'ill 
no  be  the  blame  o'  the  fouk  up  bye 
gin  ye  bena  happy.  Drumtochty  hes 
an   idea  o'   itsel',  and   peety  the  man 


attitude, 
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'at   tries   tae   drive   them,    but   they're 
couthy. 

**  This  wy,  an'  a*ll  see  tae  yir  lug- 
gage," and  before  Peter  made  for  the 
Dunleith  van  it  is  said  that  he  took  off 
his  cap  to  Kate  ;  but  if  so,  this  was  the 
only  time  he  had  ever  shown  such  gal- 
lantry. 

Certainly  he  must  have  been  flustered 
by  something,  for  he  did  not  notice  that 
Carmichael,  overcome  by  shyness  at  the 
sight  of  the  Carnegies  in  the  first,  had 
hid  himself  in  the  second,  till  he  closed 
the  doors  ;  then  the  Carnegies  heard  it 
all. 

**  It's  I,  Peter,"  very  quietly  ;  "  your 
first  has  passengers  to-day,  and  .  .  . 
I'll  just  sit  here." 

"  Come  oot  o'  that,"  after  a  moment, 
during  which  Peter  had  simply  looked  ; 
then  the  hat  and  the  tweeds  came  stum- 
bling into  the  first,  making  some  sort  of 
a  bow  and  muttering  an  apology. 

"  A'll  tak'  yir  ticket,  Maister  Car- 
michael," with  severity.  "  General," 
suddenly  relaxing,  "  this  is  the  Free 
Kirk  minister  of  yir  pairish,  an  a'm 
jidgin'  he  'ill  no  try  the  second  again." 

Carmichael  lifted  his  head  and  caught 
Kate's  eye,  and  at  the  meeting  of  hu- 
mour they  laughed  aloud.  Whereupon 
the  General  said,  "  My  daughter.  Miss 
Carnegie,"  and  they  became  so  friendly 
before  they  reached  Kildrummie  that 
Carmichael  forgot  his  disgraceful  ap- 
pearance, and  when  the  General  offered 
him  a  lift  up,  simply  clutched  at  the  op- 
portunity. 

The  trap  was  a  four-wheeled  dog-cart. 
Kate  drove,  with  her  father  by  her  side 
and  Carmichael  behind,  but  he  found  it 


necessary  t6  turn  round  to  give  infor- 
mation of  names  and  places,  and  he  so 
managed  that  he  could  catch  Kate's 
profile  half  the  time. 

When  he  got  down  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  by  Hillocks'  farm,  to  go  up  the  near 
road,  instead  thereof  he  scrambled  along 
the  ridge,  and  looked  through  the  trees 
as  the  carriage  passed  below,  and  did 
not  escape. 

**  What's  he  glowerin'  at  doon  there  ?" 
Hillocks  enquired  of  Jamie  Soutar,  to 
whom  he  was  giving  some  directions 
about  a  dyke,  and  Hillocks  made  a  re- 
connoissance.  "  A'll  warrant  that's  the 
General  and  his  dochter.  She's  a  weel- 
faured  lassie  an*  speerity-lookin'." 

"  It  cowes  a*,"  said  Jamie  to  himself  ; 
"  the  first  day  he  ever  saw  her  ;  but  it's 
aye  the  way,  aince  an'  ever,  or  .  .  . 
never. ' ' 

**  What's  the  Free  Kirk,  dad  ?"  when 
Carmichael  had  gone.  "Is  it  the  same 
as  the  Methodists  ?" 

"  No,  no,  quite  different.  I'm  not  up 
in  those  things,  but  I've  heard  it  was  a 
lot  of  fellows  who  would  not  obey  the 
laws,  and  so  they  left  and  made  a  kirk 
for  themselves,  where  they  do  whatever 
they  like.  By  the  way,  that  was  the 
young  fellow  we  saw  giving  the  dogs 
water  at  Muirtown.  I  rather  like  him  ; 
but  why  did  he  look  such  a  fool,  and 
try  to  escape  us  at  the  junction  ?" 

"  How  should  I  know  ?  I  suppose 
because  he  is  a  .  .  .  foolish  boy.  And 
now,  dad,  for  the  Lodge  and  Tochty 
woods." 

Ian  Maciaren, 

(To  be  continued,) 


HAPPINESS. 

This  can  bring  it  to  me — 

The  farewell  sky  of  even  ; 
The  mystery  of  a  tree. 

Or  a  star  alone  in  Heaven  ; 
The  thought  from  another  heart, 

Though  writ  on  a  page  it  be. 
That  is  of  my  thought  a  part — 

This  can  bring  it  to  me. 


Virginia  Woodward  Cloud. 
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LIVING  CRITICS, 

III. — Leslie  Stephen. 


WheHj,  a  hundred  years  hence,  some 
one  s^ts  himself  to  write  the  history  of 
English  critical  literature  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  he  will  probably  regard 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  as  "a  transition  fig- 
ure, and  see  in  his  work  a  bridge  span- 
ning the  gulf  between  two  important  and 
sharply  differentiated  schools.  There 
were  certain  years  during  which  Lord 
Macaulay  and  Mr.  Walter  Pater  were 
contemporaries  ;  but  to  pass  from  the 
purely  literary  essays  of  the  former  to 
those  of  the  latter  is  like  passing  from 
one  age  into  another.  It  seems  as  if 
something  of  the  nature  of  a  revolution 
were  necessary  to  account  for  the  amaz- 
ing change  in  matter  and  manner,  in 
tone  and  atmosphere  ;  and  yet  the  stu- 
dent of  the  entire  literature  of  the  time 
sees  no  violent  cataclysm  of  portentous 
cleavage  :  he  sees  nothing  but  a  series 
of  natural  and  orderly  stages  of  devel- 
opment. One  of  these  stages  is  repre- 
sented in  a  most  delightful  and  interest- 
ing fashion  by  the  writer  whose  name 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  article.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  in  the  main,  Mr.  Leslie 
Stephen's  critical  work  has  more  in  com- 
mon with  the  Edinburgh  than  with  the 
Oxford  school.  It  is,  to  use  words 
which  are  in  some  danger  of  becoming 
terms  of  literary  slang,  **  judicial"  rath- 
er than  '*  aesthetic  ;"  its  conclusions  are 
based  rather  on  general  principles  than 
on  particular  sensibilities  or  prefer- 
ences ;  it  strives  after  impersonal  esti- 
mates rather  than  personal  apprecia- 
tions. Nevertheless  there  is,  in  addition 
to  all  this,  a  constant  admission,  explicit 
or  implicit,  of  the  fact  that  even  the 
critic  cannot  jump  off  his  own  shadow, 
and  that,  though  he  must  appeal  to  the 
common  reason,  his  appeal  must  in  the 
nature  of  things  be  made  on  behalf  of 
some  individual  approval  or  disapproval 
which  it  is  his  business  to  justify.  Ma- 
caulay made  it  a  charge  against  Southey 
that  what  he  considered  his  opinions 
were  in  fact  merely  his  tastes.  If  I  un- 
derstand Mr.  Leslie  Stephen — and  mis- 
understanding of  so  lucid  a  writer  is  all 
but  impossible — he  would  say  that,  in 
matters  of  criticism  at  any  rate,  Southey 


was  right  ;  that  a  man's  tastes  must  be- 
come his  opinions,  but  that  because 
opinion  is  a  power,  a  factor  in  the 
world's  progress,  he  must  spare  no  pains 
to  assure  himself  that  the  taste  is  not  a 
mere  personal  whim,  but  that  it  has  be- 
hind it  a  persuasive  justification. 

Thus,  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  his 
essay  on  Charlotte  Bronte,  Mr.  Stephen 
remarks  that  **  our  faith  in  an  author 
must,  in  the  first  instance,  be  the  prod- 
uct of  instinctive  sympathy  instead  of 
deliberate  reason.  It  may  be  propa- 
gated by  the  contagion  of  enthusiasm, 
and  preached  with  all  the  fervour  of 
proselytism.  But  when  we  are  seeking 
to  justify  our  emotions,  we  must  en- 
deavour to  get  for  the  time  into  the  po- 
sition of  an  independent  spectator,  ap- 
plying with  rigid  impartiality  such  meth- 
ods as  are  best  calculated  to  free  us 
from  the  impulse  of  personal  bias." 
That  such  a  critical  method  has  a  num- 
ber of  admirable  qualities  is  a  fact  too 
obvious  for  indication,  but  the  qualities 
have  their  inevitable  defects,  and  there 
is  something  in  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's 
temperament  which  brings  them  into 
prominence.  He  is  so  much  afraid  of 
the  **  contagion  of  enthusiasm"  and  the 
**  fervour  of  proselytism"  presenting 
themselves  in  the  wrong  place  that  it 
often  seems  as  if  he  deliberately  ex- 
cluded them  from  their  right  place. 
Emotional  fervour  should  not  be  substi- 
tuted for  exact  statement  or  logical  ar- 
gument ;  but  the  one  is  necessarily  more 
telling,  the  other  more  persuasive,  when 
it  has  emotion  behind  it.  Enthusiasm 
should  never  outrun  reason^  but  it  may 
and  must  outrun  reasoning,  for  no  mere 
argument  can  justify  the  passionate  ad- 
miration of  any  masterpiece — say  the 
Confessions  of  an  English  Opium  Eater,  or 
Keats's  lines  *'  To  a  Grecian  Urn" — to 
any  person  by  whom  that  admiration  is 
unshared.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  intel- 
lect is  a  trifle  over-dominant ;  he  forgets 
too  absolutely  what  some  younger  crit- 
ics remember  too  exclusively,  that  what- 
ever intellectual  bravery  criticism  may 
arrogate  to  itself,  it  is,  in  the  last  anal- 
ysis,  an  affair  of  taste,   of  sensibility, 
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and  that  (though  the  saying  may  be 
pushed  to  unwise  applications)  De  gusti" 
bus  non  est  disputandum, 

Mr.  Stephen's  suspicion  of  violent 
feeling  as  liable  to  be  overcharged,  of 
strong  language  as  liable  to  be  exagger- 
ated, is  in  itself  so  natural  and  healthy 
that  one  could  wish  it  made  itself  more 
manifest  in  contemporary  critical  liter- 
ature ;  but  his  maintenance  of  the  guard- 
ed attitude  is  a  little  too  persistent.  He 
says  very  truly,  of  a  somewhat  hysteri- 
cal phrase  of  Kingslcy's,  that  it  *'  re- 
quires a  little  dilution  ;"  but  he  has 
such  a  horror  of  intellectual  intoxication 
that  he  keeps  the  diluting  water-bottle 
always  within  reach,  and  does  not  fail 
to  use  it.  Many  people,  I  daresay,  feel 
that  Mr.  Stephen*s  work  would  be  not 
merely  more  telling,  but  more  helpful, 
if  every  now  and  then  he  would  let  him- 
self go.  Partly  in  virtue  of  this  very 
moderation  —  this  instinct  for  sobriety 
and  balance  of  judgment — Mr.  Stephen 
is  a  more  trustworthy  critic  than  Ma- 
caulay  ;  but  he  does  not  assist  readers  in 
the  same  way  that  Macaulay  was  wont 
to  assist  them. 

"Homer  is  not  more  decidedly  the  first  of 
heroic  poets,  Shakespeare  is  not  more  decidedly 
the  first  of  dramatists,  Demosthenes  is  not  more 
decidedly  the  first  of  orators  than  Boswell  is  the 
first  of  biographers."  **  Though  there  were  many 
clever  men  in  England  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  there  were  only  two 
minds  which  possessed  the  imaginative  faculty  in 
a  very  eminent  degree.  One  of  these  minds  pro- 
duced the  Paradise  Lost,  the  other  the  Piigrim's 
Progress,** 

No  reader  of  these  sentences  can  feel 
any  uncertainty  about  Macaulay's  view 
of  the  place  in  literature  occupied  by 
Boswell's  biography  and  Bunyan's  al- 
legory ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy 
to  be  sure  of  Mr.  Stephen's  view  of 
such  other  notable  book  as  Robinson 
Crusoe^  Clarissa^  or  the  Religio  Medici, 
Every  one  remembers  Lamb's  delightful 
story  of  the  worthy  citizen  who  asked 
Wordsworth  if  he  did  not  think  that 
Milton  was  a  great  man.  If  we  ask  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen  whether  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  Sterne,  and  Coleridge  were 
great  men,  he  at  once  devotes  to  them  a 
number  of  shrewd,  instructive,  and  illu- 
minating remarks,  and  having  thus  pro- 
vided us  with  materials  for  a  reply, 
leaves  us  to  formulate  it  for  ourselves. 

Now  that  is,  of  course,  a  method  tan- 
talising to  the  youthful  student,  who 
wishes  to  be  told  without  any  ambiguity 


what  he  is  to  think  of  this  or  that  noble 
writer.  Criticism,  however,  is  not  writ- 
ten exclusively  for  youths  in  search  of  a 
literary  creed,  any  more  than  fiction  is 
produced  solely  for  the  consumption  of 
the  famous  or  notorious  young  person  ; 
and  I  think  there  are  few  mature  lovers 
of  letters  who  do  not  return  again  and 
again  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
with  a  sense  of  refreshment  and  stimu- 
lation such  as  they  derive  from  the  ut- 
terances of  hartly  any  contemporary 
critic.  He  is,  to  use  a  good  old-fash- 
ioned word,  honoured  by  Lamb's  em- 
ployment oif  it,  so  satisfyingly  matter- 
ful.  He  will  not  write  a  single  sentence 
unless  he  has  not  merely  something  to 
say  but  something  which  he  is  impelled 
to  say  ;  witness  his  declaration  with  re- 
gard to  the  poetry  of  Shelley — **  I  feel 
no  vocation  to  add  to  the  mass  of  im- 
perfectly appreciative  disquisition."  A 
man  of  letters  who  has  the  courage  to 
confess  that  he  has  nothing  of  value  to 
add  to  Shelley  criticism  may  be  trusted 
not  to  lapse  into  chatter  ;  we  may  be 
quite  sure  that  whatever  be  the  theme, 
his  treatment  of  it  is  a  response  to  some 
unmistakably  audible  call. 

As  a  rule  the  men  in  whose  writings 
this  note  of  impulsion  is  most  manifest 
are  lacking  in  the  matter  of  catholicity. 
In  one  set  of  ideas,  one  class  of  minds, 
they  are  genuinely  and  deeply  interest- 
ed, and  their  interest  in  a  favourite 
theme  gives  to  their  utterance  warmth, 
vigour,  and  arrestingness  ;  but  on  other 
themes  they  write  flatly  or  not  at  all. 
There  is  nothing  of  this  flatness  in  the 
writing  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen.  He  has 
no  raptures  ;  he  could  not,  and  perhaps 
would  not  if  he  could,  write  of  any  one 
as  Mr.  Swinburne  writes  of  Victor  Hugo 
and  Charlotte  Bronte ;  but  there  is 
something  almost  as  marvellous  as  it  is 
delightful  in  the  range  of  his  discrimi- 
nating appreciation.  I  do  not  slur  the 
epithet,  for  the  masterpiece  in  the  pres- 
ence of  which  Mr.  Stephen  would  not 
discriminate  has  yet  to  be  created  ;  but 
the  appreciation,  with  all  its  refinements, 
is  really  genuine  ;  and  admirers  of  such 
diverse  writers  as  Defoe,  Massinger, 
Crabbe,  Hawthorne,  and  Lord  Beacons- 
field  will  probably  agree  that  he  has 
said  things  of  these  favourites  which 
they  would  have  been  much  pleased  to 
say  themselves. 

There  is  a  certain  grip  in  Mr.  Ste- 
phen's work,  due  to  the  fact  that  he  is 
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'as  much  interested  in  life  as  in  litera- 
ture ;  or  perhaps  it  would  be  truer  to 
say  he  is  interested  in  literature  mainly 
because  it  is  an  outcome  of  life.  There 
are  critics  who  seem  to  consider  it  a  fine 
thing  to  write  about  a  book  as  if  it  had 
no  personality  behind  it,  but  were  a  sort 
of  literary  Melchizedek  that  had  sprung 
into  being  without  any  preliminary  proc- 
ess of  generation.  This  is  what  is  called 
**  disinterested"  criticism  ;  it  is  really 
criticism  that  is  truncated,  impover- 
ished, devitalised.  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen 
is  content  to  be  a  man  first,  and  a  lit- 
erary connoisseur  afterwards ;  and 
whether  it  be  a  merit  or  a  defect  of  his 
critical  estimates,  it  is  their  unfailing 
character  to  regard  literature  as  pre- 
eminently an  expression.  This  is  a  point 
upon  which  I  should  speak  without  hesi- 
tation even  had  I  no  guide  but  more  or 
less  vague  inferential  evidence  ;  but 
while  writing  the  foregoing  sentences 
accident  has  led  me  to  an  explicit  state- 
ment which  renders  doubt  impossible. 
At  the  opening  of  his  essay  on  **  Dr. 
Johnson's  Writings,"  Mr.  Stephen  sets 
himself  to  combat  the  opinion  enter- 
tained by  Macaulay  that  the  qualities 
of  a  man's  written  work  provide  no 
trustworthy  indication  of  the  quality  of 
the  man  himself.  Mr.  Stephen  admits 
that  there  may  be  obvious  differences 
which  impress  the  imagination, — that 
the  man  who  "  writes  like  an  angel" 
may  at  times  be  heard  to  *'  talk  like 
poor  Poll  ;"  but  after  contending  that 
even  then  we  may  **  detect  the  essential 
identity  under  superficial  differences" 
he  utters  the  emphatic  manifesto  :  **  The 
whole  art  of  criticism  consists  in  learn- 
ing to  know  the  human  being  who  is 
partially  revealed  to  us  in  his  spoken  or 
written  words."  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  placing  the  author  of  such  a  definition. 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  style  is  the  style 
which  his  substance  makes  inevitable. 


The  manner  of  the  seer  or  the  rhetori- 
cian would  indeed  be  an  ill-fitting  ves- 
ture for  the  thought  of  a  shrewd,  hu- 
morous observer  who  knows  how  to  ad- 
mire wisely,  how  to  condemn  sanely, 
but  who,  neither  in  eulogy  nor  condem- 
nation, will  allow  himself  the  perilous 
luxury  of  excitement.  Wordsworth 
once  in  his  life  took  too  much  to  drink, 
and  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  evidently  thinks 
that  it  was  a  good  thing  for  him.  Per- 
haps if  this  distinguished  critic  would 
allow  himself  a  single  bout  of  literary 
intoxication — if  he  would  only  indulge 
in  just  one  blatant  extravagance — we 
might  feel  him  nearer  and  dearer  than 
before.  In  a  mad  world  there  is  a  cer- 
tain high  degree  of  sanity  which  is  a 
trifle  irritating.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  certain  kinds  of  insanity  which 
are  more  irritating  still.  It  may  be  a 
sign  that  I  am  rather  a  poor  creature, 
but  I  am  more  than  content  to  take  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen  as  I  find  him.  I  once 
wrote  an  essay  in  which  I  expressed  my 
appreciation  of  what  I  called  **  the 
poetry  of  common  sense,"  and  a  lady 
who  is  herself  a  most  charming  poet, 
professed  to  regard  it  as  an  elaborate 
jcu  (T esprit^  on  the  ground  that  poetry 
and  common  sense  are  antipodal.  Of 
course  she  spoke  with  authority,  and 
she  may  have  been  right  ;  I  cannot  tell. 
But  if  common  sense  be  expelled  from 
poetry,  I  hope  the  poor  outcast  may  find 
a  home  with  criticism,  and  so  long  as 
Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  lives  and  writes,  this 
shelter  at  least  is  assured  to  her.  The 
common  sense — or  what  is  called  such — 
of  the  vulgar  is  not  a  thing  of  price,  and 
I  give  it  up  to  the  tormentors  ;  but  the 
native  shrewdness  which  is  reinforced 
by  wide  knowledge  and  keen  humour  is 
a  treasure  indeed,  and  there  is  no  page 
of  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  from  which  it 
is  absent. 

James  Ashcroft  Noble, 


LEOPOLD   SACHER-MASOCH. 


Leopold  von  Sacher-Masoch  is  a  name 
well  known  to  both  German  and  French 
literature,  although  it  is  that  of  neither 
a  Frenchman  nor  a  German.  Both  lit- 
eratures may  to  a  certain  extent  claim 
him.  Most  of  his  work  has  been  written 
in  German,  but  some  of  his  novels  appear- 
ed originally  in  French,  and  not  a  few  of 


his  shorter  stories  first  saw  the  light  in  the 
pages  of  the  Revue  dcs  Deux  Mondes.  He 
was  born  at  Lembeig,  in  Galicia,  in 
1836.  His  grandfather  had  been  the 
Austrian  Governor  of  Galicia  after  the 
dismemberment  of  Poland.  His  father, 
who,  at  his  marriage,  took  his  wife's 
name  of  Masoch  in  addition  to  his  own, 
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was  the  head  of  the  Galician  police. 
His  native  language,  as  well  as  his  early 
education,  was  wholly  Slavonic.  He 
only  learned  German  when  a  lad  in 
Prague,  and  though  he  subsequently 
used  it  with  facility  as  his  principal 
means  of  reaching  a  literary  public,  it 
has  always  been  more  or  less  a  veneer. 
He  was  thoroughly  and  characteristi- 
cally a  Slav  in  his  whole  habits  of 
thought,  and  whatever  the  environment 
of  his  stories  or  the  medium  in  which 
they  were  written,  it  is  in  Slavonic  lit- 
erature that  they  inherently  and  prima- 
rily belong.  At  the  outset  Sacher-Ma- 
soch  studied  jurisprudence  at  Prague 
and  Graz,  at  which  latter  university  he 
subsequently,  when  only  twenty-one, 
settled  as  docent  in  history.  His  literary 
work  at  the  beginning  was  historical  ; 
but  the  favor  accorded  his  first  novel, 
A  Galician  Story  (1858),  determined  the 
direction  which  he  ultimately  followed. 
Ten  years  later  he  gave  up  the  idea  of  an 
academic  career,  and  devoted  the  rest  of 
his  life  to  literature.  In  1880  he  edited 
the  weekly  BcUctristischc  Blatter^  in  Buda- 
pest, and  from  1882-85  the  review  Auf 
tier  Hohe^  in  Leipzig.  He  subsequently 
lived  in  Paris,  and  after  1890  in  Lind- 
heim,  where  he  died  the  9th  of  last 
March. 

Although  he  wrote  \^rs>^  and  several 
dramas  that  were  successfully  produced 
in  Austria  and  Germany,  Sacher-Ma- 
soch's  best  work  was  done  as  a  novelist, 
but  even  more  especially  as  a  writer  of 
short  stories.  No  recent  writer,  how- 
ever, has  produced  work  so  unequal  in 
quality.  Much  of  it  is  not  only  rela- 
tively good,  but  it  is  full  of  purpose, 
fresh,  vigorous  and  virile.  Some  of  it, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  but  the  ill  turned- 
out  product  of  a  literary  slop-shop,  un- 
worthy of  any  serious  attention  at  all, 
and  this  apparently  not  because  there 
were  material  reasons  for  desiring  to 
turn  poor  literature  into  good  money, 
for  Sacher  Masoch  seems  to  have  had 
enough  of  the  goods  of  the  world  to 
keep  the  pot  boiling  without  it. 

His  material  Sacher- Masoch  has 
chosen  from  various  places.  He  has 
written  dubious  historical  novels  of  the 
Court  of  Maria  Theresa,  and  several  of 
his  works  are  collections  of  short  stories 
of  low  phases  of  high  life  in  Vienna, 
French  in  intention,  but  in  the  Ger- 
man, in  which  they  are  written,  plump 
and  utterly  devoid  of  the  espicgleric  that 


in  the  case  of  this  sort  of  writing  is  the 
only  excuse  for  its  being.  Fortunaicly 
for  him,  the  author  had  a  better  source 
of  supply  nearer  at  home  in  the  Littl^ 
Russian  life  that  was  his  own  by  birth 
and  education.  It  is  here  that  he  has 
done  by  all  odds  his  best  and  most  dis- 
tinctive work.  He  has,  in  fact,  opened  up 
a  new  world  to  us,  and  one  thus  far  al^ 
most  wholly  his  own  ;  a  world,  to  be 
sure,  seen  in  some  of  its  aspects  in  Tur- 
g^nieff  and  Tolstoy,  but  yet  here  under 
different  lights  and  with  different  colours. 
It  is  the  same  **  melancholy  Slavonic 
world,**  the  gloomy  landscape  of  steppe 
and  forest,  but  it  is  here  a  people  whose 
blood  surges  with  Oriental  heat;  a 
world  of  men  and  ^'omen  as  untamed  in 
their  passions  as  u^ild  animals,  and  as 
eager  to  gratify  them  ;  who  neither 
spare  nor  are  spared,  nor  expect  to  be 
spared.  If,  as  Sacher-Masoch  says, 
these  are  the  Slavs  **  to  whom  the  near 
future  as  unquestionably  belongs  as 
does  to  the  Germanic  race  the  present," 
then  may  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  the 
future,  for  here  is  a  folk  that  knows  not 
forbearance  in  its  faintest  promptings. 
As  to  the  inherent  truth  of  his  pictures, 
they  do  not  leave  one  in  doubt.  There 
is  in  his  evolution  of  plot  often  an  un- 
mistakable romanticism,  but  it  is  carried 
out  in  detail  with  a  realism  not  seldom 
offensive.  In  his  mental  attitude  toward 
his  material  the  same  pessimism  so  char- 
acteristic of  Turg6nieff  is  even  more  ap- 
parent in  Sacher-Masoch.  It  is  the 
Slavonic  birthright  of  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other,  ancj  not  a  matter  of  individual 
temperament.  Both  of  these  men  are 
faithful  disciples  of  Schopenhauer,  our 
author  assertively  so  ;  but  they  are  that 
primarily  not  because  of  the  philoso- 
pher, but  because  of  themselves.  His 
German  critics,  with  sweetness  and  light, 
have  called  him  a  pessimist,  a  cynic,  a 
Panslavist,  and  a  nihilist,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  confirmation  may  be 
found  in  his  books  for  all  these  several 
indictments. 

What  has  generally  been  regarded  as 
Sacher-Masoch' s  best  work  is  in  the 
cycle  of  stories  called  by  the  common 
name  of  The  Legacy  of  Cain^  the  first 
part  of  which  was  written  in  1870.  This 
first  part  was  received  in  Germany  with 
a  storm  of  critical  abuse,  which  the  sub- 
sequent parts,  however,  mollified,  and 
the  whole,  as  far  as  it  was  ever  complet- 
ed, even  received  at  the  end  from  many 
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quarters  an  extravagant  praise.  The 
author  himself  had  no  mean  opinion  of 
it.  In  a  little  work  on  the  Value  of  Criti- 
cism (1873),  which  shows  pretty  conclu- 
sively, among  other  things,  the  value- 
lessness  of  his  own,  he  modestly  says 
that  the  first  story  of  the  cycle,  Don 
Juan  of  Kolomea^  **  caused  a  sensation 
such  as  no  literary  work  has  caused  in 
Germany  since  Werther,  .  .  .  The 
overwhelming  originality  of  the  entire 
composition  and  the  manner  of  its  pres- 
entation took  the  whole  reading  public 
at  once  by  storm.'*  And  this  of  his  own 
work,  too  ! 

The  Legacy  of  Cain  (Das  Vermdchtniss 
Kains)y  according  to  the  author's  own 
characterisation  of  its  purpose,  is  intend- 
ed to  illustrate  the  universal  struggle 
for  existence  in  the  whole  field  of  human 
activity.  Its  entire  conception  is  robust 
and  original.  The  beginning  is  in  the 
form  of  an  epilogue.  A  sportsman,  who 
has  brought  down  an  eagle  with  a  shot 
of  his  rifle,  is  suddenly  greeted  with  the 
cry  of*  Cain,  Cain,"  and  a  •*  Wander- 
er," the  member  of  a  Russian  sect  whose 
members  flee  the  world  to  lead  an  ascetic 
life  in  the  forest,  confronts  him  with  the 
dead  bird.  **  What  have  you  gained  by 
this  ?*'  he  asks  sternly.  **  You,  too,  are 
of  the  race  of  Cain."  **  Break  loose," 
he  warns  him,  **  from  the  legacy  of 
Cain  ;  learn  to  know  truth  ;  learn  to  re- 
nounce ;  learn  to  despise  life  and  love 
death."  **  These  six.  Love,  Property, 
the  State,  War,  Work,  and  Death  are 
the  legacy  of  Cain,  who  slew  his  brother  ; 
and  his  brother's  blood  cried  unto  Heav- 
en, and  the  Lord  spoke  to  Cain  :  Thou 
shalt  be  cursed  upon  the  earth,  a  fugi- 
tive and  a  vagabond."  The  words  of 
the  **  Wanderer"  in  the  prologue  thus 
present  the  great  problems  of  humanity 
which  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  whole 
cycle  of  this  **  novelistic  theodicy,"  as  it 
has  been  characterised  both  by  the  au- 
thor and  by  his  critics,  to  solve.  Each 
problem,  furthermore,  was,  according  to 
the  plan,  to  consist  of  a  series  of  six 
stories.  The  first  five  of  these  were  in- 
tended to  illustrate  the  rule,  to  exhibit, 
in  other  words,  the  reality  as  it  is  in  life. 
The  last,  on  the  contrary,  was  to  contain 
the  exception,  and  to  present  the  ideal  to 
be  striven  for.  The  completed  whole 
was  thus  to  furnish  an  harmonious  solu- 
tion of  the  manifold  dissonances  of  hu- 
man life,  whatever  their  kind.  It  is  a 
matter  for  regret,   for   The  Legacy  of 


Cain^  with  all  its  idiosyncrasies,  has 
always  the  unquestioned  element  of 
strength,  that  it  remained  but  a  torso. 
Love  and  Property  were  the  only  parts 
ever  completed,  although  opportunity 
was  found  in  superabundance  for  work 
that  is  not  worth  reading,  and  assuredly 
was  not  worth  writing. 

Sacher-Masoch's  whole  problem,  as  he 
presents  it  in  The  Legacy  of  Cain^  is  a 
union  of  Schopenhauer  and  Darwin,  as 
he  himself,  in  the  tract  on  criticism,  al- 
ready mentioned,  carefully  points  out. 
Its  fundamental  ideas  are  as  follows  : 
This  world  in  which  we  live  is  not  the 
best  possible,  but  rather  the  worst  pos- 
sible. Nature  and  man  alike  are  in- 
herently bad.  In  the  air,  in  the  water, 
and  on  the  earth  all  animate  and  inani- 
mate nature  is  continuing  uninterrupt- 
edly the  struggle  for  existence.  Man, 
in  particular,  wages  an  unceasing  warfare 
with  his  surroundings.  Every  member 
of  this  unhappy  race,  too,  seeks  to  live 
at  the  expense  of  the  other,  ceaselessly 
striving,  like  Cain,  to  murder  his  broth- 
er, to  rob  him,  to  make  him  his  slave. 
Man,  however,  does  not  remain  in  his 
original  bestial  condition.  By  the  de- 
velopment of  his  soul  and  his  intellect 
he  lifts  himself  gradually  above  it,  con- 
quers it,  and  in  the  struggles  of  centu- 
ries makes  himself  more  and  more  its 
master.  Neither  does  he  rest  here.  Not 
only  does  he  make  nature  serviceable  to 
him,  but  under  his  influence  nature  it- 
self changes  and  becomes  less  and  less 
his  enemy.  In  the  first  part,  Love^  the 
author  seeks  to  solve  the  problem  of  the 
sexes.  The  first  five  stories — The  Don 
Juan  of  Kolomeay  The  Capitulant^  A  Moon- 
light Nighty  Plato y  Venus  in  Furs — repre- 
sent the  various  phases,  healthy  and 
morbid,  of  what  is,  from  his  point  of 
view,  the  natural  hostile  opposition  of 
the  sexes,  the  struggle  of  man  and  wom- 
an for  existence.  He  has  filled  out  the 
details  of  the  picture  with  a  terrible  real- 
ity, more  terrible  because  it  bears  the 
evident  stamp  of  truth.  Love  may  be 
joined,  upon  the  one  hand,  with  true 
affection,  with  poetic  fancy,  with  spir- 
itual sympathy,  or  it  may  be  accom- 
panied, on  the  other,  with  malevolent 
lust.  The  heartless  "  Venus"  of  the  last 
story  in  this  way  knouts  the  man  who 
madly  loves  her  as  he  cringes  like  a  dog 
at  her  feet,  and  he  feels  a  physical  en- 
joyment in  the  smart  of  her  blows  !  It  is, 
in  fact,  because  of  the  physico-psycho- 
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logical  motive  of  this  curious  book  that 
specialists  in  neurology  have  given  the 
name  **  masochism'*  to  one  of  the  recog- 
nised forms  of  sexual  perversity.  The 
last  story  of  the  cycle,  Marzdla  ;  or^  the 
Fairy  Tale  of  Loi^e^  the  ideal  as  an  offset 
to  the  real,  is,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  weakest,  in  its  execution,  of 
all.  Woman,  the  daughter  of  Cain,  is 
by  man  raised  spiritually  to  his  own 
level.  She  hurls  from  her  the  ointment 
with  which  she  has  anointed  his  feet  and 
the  knout  with  which  she  has  scourged 
his  back.  Man  has  here  lifted  himself 
above  nature,  and  with  him  woman.  He 
still  serves  nature,  but  nature  also  serves 
him.  He  perpetuates  the  race  and  con- 
tinues the  great  work  of  civilisation  in 
that  he  not  merely  brings  up  his  chil- 
dren, but  gives  them  the  impress  of  his 
own  spirit.  Like  a  new  Prometheus, 
says  the  author,  he  sits  at  the  sacred 
hearthstone  of  his  family  and  forms  men. 
The  second  part  of  Sacher-Masoch's 
theodicy  continues  on  the  same  lines  an 
investigation  of  the  problem  of  Property, 
The  story  of  the  eternal  warfare  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor  is  told,  as  before, 
in  five  tales— 77/^  Folk  Tribunal,  The 
Hajdamak,  Hasara  Raba,  A  Willy  Basil 
Hymen.  An  ideal  solution  is  contained 
in  the  sixth.  The  Paradise  on  the  Dnies- 
ter, where  a  better  Tolstoy  deserts  his 
home  to  live  among  the  people  and  found 
an  ideal  state  whose  basis  is  labour.  It 
is  here  that  the    author's    Panslavistic 


tendencies  come  most  distinctly  into  the 
foreground.  It  is  the  Slav  who  is  to 
bring  about  this  regeneration  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Here  his  prose  epic  ends, 
unfortunately,  for  however  we  may  agree 
with  the  fundamental  statement  of  his 
problem,  or  his  manner  of  solving  it,  his 
evident  seriousness  of  purpose  must,  at 
the  outset,  command  respect.  There  is 
no  question  of  its  value  as  a  series  of 
pictures  of  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the 
life  of  a  little-known  corner  of  the  world, 
and  there  can  scarcely  be  but  a  single 
opinion  as  to  the  graphic  power  of  the 
painter  who  has  made  them.  If  the 
fancy  is  at  times  too  glowing,  the  depict- 
ed passions  too  unrestrained  in  their  ap- 
peal to  a  Western  imagination,  it  is  the 
environment  at  fault  that  has  produced 
them. 

Sacher-Masoch  has  done  in  some  ways 
even  better  work  in  Der  neue  Hiob  (The 
Modern  Job^  1874),  in  which  his  field  is, 
as  before,  his  own  Little-Russia.  This 
story,  particularly,  shows  undeveloped 
possibilities.  The  author's  earlier  im- 
petuosity has  been  brought  under  a  re- 
straint that  cannot  but  be  felt  to  be  more 
salutary,  and  his  point  of  view  of  life 
and  society  has  been  bettered  by  a  ma- 
turer  experience.  If  his  touch  is  truer, 
it  is  not,  however,  the  less  brilliant. 
The  Modern  Job  seems  to  prove  that 
Sacher-Masoch's  best  book  was  never 
written. 

W.  H.  C. 


THE   BLEST  OF  ALL  THE   BLESSED. 

Blest  is  that  man  who  never  yet  has  read 
A  line  of  thee,  O  Stevenson  ;  whose  head 

Has  still  to  grasp  thy  beauties,  Thackeray. 
Who  hath  not  learned  as  yet,  ye  gods,  to  stray 

Through  all  the  mazy,  mad  and  rich  delights 
Of  Haroun  Al  Raschid's  one  thousand  nights  ; 

Whose  life  has  yet  to  know  the  wondrous  bliss 
That  Byron  throws  into  his  every  kiss  ; 

To  whom  the  wisdom  of  Omar  Khdyydm 

Is  still  tight  sealed  ;  to  whom  the  kindly  Lamb 

Is  as  unknown  as  are  the  many  mute 
And  unambitious  Miltons,  sans  a  lute. 

Aye  blest  is  he  !     What  prayers  of  thanks  should  rise 
From  out  his  lips,  before  whom  so  much  lies  ! 


John  Kendfick  Bangs^ 
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THE  BROTHERHOOD  OF  ALL  CREATURES. 


Four  remarkable  books  on  nature* 
have  appeared  during  the  month.  One  is 
old,  one  is  new,  and  two — coming  be- 
tween— are  neither  old  nor  new  ;  yet  all 
are  in  a  sense  equally  modern.  They 
may  even  be  considered  books  of  the 
future,  as  being  prophetic  of  certain  re- 
lations of  man  to  animal  life,  which  are 
imperfectly  realised  now,  but  towards 
which  the  race  is  surely  approaching. 

For  more  than  a  century  grateful 
readers  have  borne  testimony  to  the  en- 
during quality  of  Gilbert  White's  Sel- 
borne  ;  and  the  work  has  long  been  safe- 
ly placed,  where  it  will  long  safely  re- 
main, on  the  shelf  of  the  little  classics 
of  the  world's  literature.  The  Uncle 
Remus  of  Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris  has 
attained  within  the  short  period  of  its 
appearance  a  still  wider  acceptance  as  a 
work  which  throws  a  new  light  of  the 
imagination  upon  the  lower  creatures, 
and  lifts  them  into  closer  relationship  to 
mankind.  Whether  or  not  it  will  ever 
attain  the  distinction  of  becoming  a 
classic,  remains,  to  be  seen,  but  the 
chances  are  that  it  will  ;  its  influence 
has  already  passed  into  the  history  of 
literature,  and  so  far  at  least  there  can 
be  no  question  of  its  lasting.  The 
Junf^le  Book  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling 
has  won  a  well-nigh  universal  audience 
within  even    less   time,  and   bids   fair, 

•  While's  Selborne.  Inlroduclion  by  John 
RurTiiughs.  Illustrations  by  Clifton  Johnson. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.     $4.00. 

Mr.  Rabbit  at  Home.  By  Joel  Chandler  Har- 
ris.  lUuslralions  by  Oliver  Herford.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     %-i.aa. 

Uncle  Remus:  His  Songs  and  His  Sayings. 
By  Joel  Chaniller  Hanis.  Illusiralions  by  A.  B. 
Frost.     New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co,     fi.oo. 

The  Second  Jungle  Book.  By  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling. Decorated  by  John  Lock  wood  Kipling, 
C.r.E.    New  York  :  The  Century  Co.    Iljo. 


with  The  Second  Jungle  Book,  which  has 
just  been  published,  to  take  its  place 
also  on  this  high,  narrow  shelf  of  ever- 
living  works.  Unlike  as  they  are,  these 
books  have  this  in  common  :  that  while 
White  discarded  the  imagination  which 
the  two  other  writers  use,  the  three  men 
have  severally  enlarged  our  human  hori- 
zon of  knowledge  and  sympathy  as  re- 
spects nature  and  its  teeming  life.  Each 
is  a  work  that  no  other  man  could  have 
written  ;  each  contains  qualities  that 
most  men  love  ;  each  has  an  artistic  form 
that  must  always  remain  a  delight  to 
encounter.  But  whether  these  or  any 
other  nameable  characteristics  contain 
the  secret  of  the  life  of  these  books — or 
of  any  book — who  can  say  ? 

Mr.  Burroughs,  best  fitted  of  all  men 
in  this  country  to  write  an  introduction 
to  this  superb  edition  of  Selborne,  con- 
fronts the  problem  thus  :  "  So  many 
learned  and  elaborate  treatises  have  sunk 
beneath  the  waves  upon  which  this 
cockleshell  of  a  book  rides  so  safely  and 
so  buoyantly  !  What  is  the  secret  of  its 
longevity  ?  One  can  do  little  more  than 
name  its  qualities  without  tracing  them 
to  their  sources.  It  is  simple  and  whole- 
some, like  bread,  or  meat,  or  milk.  .  ,  . 
White  was  led  astray  by  no  literary  am- 
bition. His  interest  in  the  life  of  nature 
was  only  a  scientific  one  ;  he  must  know 
the  truth  first,  and  then  give  it  to  the 
humanities.  How  true  it  is  in  science, 
in  literature,  in  life,  that  any  second- 
ary motives  vitiate  the  result !  Seek  ye 
the  kingdom  of  truth  first,  and  all  things 
shall  be  added."  Bui  this  graceful 
tribute  from  the  pupil  to  the  master  is 
not  a  satisfying  explanation  to  the  non- 
scientiflc.  Many  who  admire  White's 
work  know  nothing  of  and  care  little 
for  the  theme  of  which  it  treats  ;  and 
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CopyriKht,  i8es.  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  * 


for  these  its  perennial  charm  must  re- 
main something  more  subtle  than  any 
branch  o(  science.  No  matter  what  the 
truth  may  be,  White  will  always  stand 
out  as  one  of  those  rare  spirits  forming 
the  distinguished  group  to  which  Mr. 
Burroughs  himself  belongs  ;  whose  work 
is  done  on  the  borders  of  the  human 
and  the  sub-human  worlds,  and  helps  to 
bind  them  together.  Perhaps  this  sim- 
ple thing  may  be  the  great  secret,  after 
all.  It  is  the  brotherhood  of  all  crea- 
tures that  White  teaches,  which  brings 
his  work  so  close  to  our  hearts  and 
makes  it  as  sweet  and  true  and  living  to 
us  as  to  those  who  read  it  first.  For  it 
is  a  fact  well  worthy  of  note  that  all 
studies  of  nature  have  some  such  effect 
as  this,  whether  they  be  simply  report- 
ed through  the  reason,  like  White's,  or 
vividly  transformed  by  the  imagination, 
as  are  Mr.  Harris's  and  Mr.  Kipling's. 
Theirs  is  a  wisdom  that  does  not  scold. 
Theirs  is  a  profound  science  of  life  that 


neither  accuses,  nor  con- 
demns, norabsolves.  Sandy 
and  gently  ihey  make  judi- 
cial showing  of  etenial 
truths.  The  art  of  the  fabu- 
list in  particular  uplifts.and 
is  truly  the  touch  thalmalcH 
two  worlds  akin.  Ennobling 
man  by  fostering  his  finest 
feelings, it  invests  the  bmn 
of  the  field  with  the  intcnrsi 
and  almost  the  dignity  of 
humanity.  Standing  always 
for  the  right  against  iht 
wrong,  for  the  weak  against 
the  strong,  it  peoples  (he air 
and  the  earth  and  the  ua 
^ith  the  noblest  ideals  of 
which  the  human  mind  can 
have  any  conception.  The 
very  attitude  of  the  fabdiit 
and  of  all  writers  on  nature 
inclines  towards  nobility  anil 
love  and  mercy,  and  its  influ- 
ence must,  accordingly,  be 
for  universal  good.  Hoa 
completely  Thoreau's  cyni- 
cism disappears  as  he  ap- 
proaches nature  and  liie 
dumb  brother  !  His  words 
are  then  all  sweetness:  his 
thoughts  are  then  all  peace. 
Compare  the  fables  of  La 
Fontaine  with  his  writings 
touching  the  society  in  which 
he  lived  !  The  misanthropy 
i,  the  evil  that  stains  his  other 
work,  mars  none  of  his  fables.  Contact 
with  nature  seemed  to  loosen  the  wings 
of  the  author's  beautiful  spirit — the  soul 
of  the  real  man,  not  the  creature  of  de- 
praving environment  ;  and  the  writings 
that  he  did  when  thus  inspired  live  as 
works  of  pure  gold  set  forever  in  solid 
rock  crystal,  while  his  reviling  of  the 
world  has  long  since  faded  away. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  wisest  and 
best  of  men  in  all  ages  have  valued  ani- 
mal folk  lore  and  turned  to  it  for  help 
and  instruction  as  well  as  amusement. 
No  wonder  that  it  has  been  lectured 
upon  in  the  greatest  universities  and 
laughed  over  in  the  humblest  cottages. 
No  wonder  that  Socrates  solaced  his 
last  days  in  prison  by  turning  .^sop's 
fables  into  verse.  No  wonder  that  a 
fable  went  home  to  the  heart  of  the 
poet-king  of  Israel  and  touched  his  con- 
science as  no  argument  could  have  done. 
No  wonder  that  the  first  great  epic  of 
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Germany  was  Retneke  Fuchs  ;  or  that 
from  Germany  the  fable  may  be  traced 
back  to  Flanders  ;  and  thence  further 
and  further,  till  it  is  lost  in  the  Orient. 

This   message    of    divine  tenderness, 
transmitted    first  by  a  Greek  slave,  has 
been  repeated  at  intervals  by  some  of  the 
greatest  minds  in  literature.     To  Amer- 
ica it  first  came  direct  through  the  writ- 
ings of  Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  whose 
Uncle  Remus  stands  as  the  only  char- 
acter   in    recent    national    fiction   which 
has  achieved    universality.     Uncle  Re- 
mus follows  and  has  supplanted  Uncle     arises 
Tom.     His  name  is  known  where  the 
name  of  the  author  ts  not.     It  has  be- 
come a  household  word  in  other  coun- 
tries than  ours  ;  but  Uncle  Remus  him- 
self is  distinctively  American,  justifying 
in  every  characteristic  his  national  ac- 
ceptance.    He    is    the    unique   African 
product  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  new  world. 
His  fun  is  the  peculiar  out- 
come  of   African    humour  ■   _■,    .    ~. 
grafteduponAmericanwit.        r-,.    ■    y'-..  ^: 
And  the  creatures  grouped        yW,'^-,-,.- 
about  him  are  no  less  dis-  " 
tinctively    American   than 
himself.     They  are   with- 
out exception  the  inhabi- 
tants of  our  own  firesides, 
and  fields,  and  woods,  and 
waters,  endowed  with  the 
familiar   failings   and  vir-        :   -     ,-- 
tues,  and   hopes  and  fears 
of  the  human  beings  who 
consider    them    brutes.     Mr.    Rabbit  at 
Home    could     not    possibly    belong    to 
any    other    country    than    ours.     There 
is    no    more    resemblance    between    our 
shrewd  Brer  Rabbit  and  the  foolish  Hare 
victimised  by  Reineke   Fuchs  than  lies 
in  their  furry   coats  ;    no    more    indeed 
than   between    Reineke    Fuchs  himself 
and  our  own  Brer  Fox.     For  bold  Brer 
Rabbit  and  Brer  Fox  are  far  more  dis- 
tinctively and  admirably  American  than 
most  of  the  heroes  of  American  novels. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  creations  of 
Mr.  Kipling's  fancy  are  remote  from  us. 
The  land,  the  scene,  the  flora,  the  names 
of  the  characters,  their  philosophy,  the 
very  atmosphere  that  surrounds  them, 
are  all  far  off  and  strange.  But  the  genius 
of  the  author  invoking  the  spell  of  the 
fabulist  brings  us  at  once  into  sympathy 
and  a  feeling  of  kinship  with  these  stran- 
gers belonging  to  the  jungle  of  India. 
We  respond  to  the  tender  charity  of 
Mother  Wolf — as  old  as  Rome  ;  to  the 
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wisdom  of  Kaa — as  old  as  knowledge  ; 
to  the  lofty  magnanimity  of  Akela ;  to 
the  blundering  love  of  old  Baloo  ;  to  the 
splendid  courage  of  Bagherra  ;  and  to 
the  loyalty  of  Grey  Brother.  We  wince 
while  we  iaugh  at  the  stinging  satire  on 
humanity's  vanities  and  vices  that  come 
to  us  from  the  Bandar-log,  the  Monkey 
People,  who  live  in  the  trees  above  the 
heads  of  the  nobler  beasts  and  look 
down  on  them. 

As  one  reads  the  brilliant  work  and 
thrills  to  its  true  deep  note,  the  wonder 
arises  whether  or  not  Mr.  Kipling  may 
have  received  inspiration  from  ancient 
folk-lore   tales   rooted  in  the  local  en- 
vironment.   Mr.  Harris  has  frankly  told 
us  that  such  is  true  in  the  case  of  his  own 
work  ;    and    certain    indications    would 
seem  to  point  to  a  similar  origin  of  the 
jungle  stories.     It  would  be  interesting 
to  know.     But  no   matter  whether  the 
seed  of  the  beautiful  thing  came 
out  of  East  Indian    tradition  to 
blossom  from  Mr.  Kipling's  im- 
agination, or  whether  it  is  a  new 
and     spontaneous 
growth  :  in  cither 
-  ■■  -        <:ase   it   is  a  great 
work — the    great- 
est,     perhaps,     of 
-  '.■■•■         its  kind   in  many 


'm-. . 
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years,  past  or  to  come.     And  these  four  quire  a  deeper  significance,  tumiog  our 

books,  taken  together,  form   a  notable  thoughts  on  the  shuttle  of  Timc'sloom, 

contribution  to  that  literature  of  human-  backward  to  the  humble,  dumb  friends 

ity  which   moves  abreast  of  science,  of  gathered    about    the    Manger,  and  for 

higher     inteHectual    development,    and  ward  to  the  happy  consummation  of  the 

larger  benevolence.     Coming  to  us  on  ancient  prophecy    when  "a  little  child 

the  eve  of  Christmas,  they  seem  to  ac-  shall  lead  them." 

N.  H.  B. 


Copjrri^t,  i>9s.  bf  Th>  CcimiCT  Ca 


NIGHT  TAPESTRY. 

"  Not  in  entire  forge ifulness. 
And  not  in  utter  nalcedness. 
But  tiaiJing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God.  who  is  our  home." 

An  airy  nothing  blown  upon  the  wind 
Did  tangle  in  the  meshes  of  my  dream, 
That  woven  was  of  air  :  a  themeless  theme  ; 

A  weird,  pathetic  pattern  of  the  Blind  ; 

Here  plain  the  scroll — there  lacing  moonbeams  twined  ; 
The  which  with  phantasies  in  endless  stream 
Wove  I  in  darkness,  and  the  night  did  seem 

Dread  with  the  spectral  moments  of  the  mtnd. 


And  lo  !  my  threads  took  purpose  !     Dim,  unreal. 

An  instant  dwelt  about  the  woof  a  light. 
And  in  the  light  a  Shape  known  unto  me. 
Through  ages  upon  ages     ,     ,     ■ 

A  sudden  gust  out  of  the  windy  night, 
And  meaningless  again  my  tapestry  ! 

Robert  H.  M.  Dawbar*. 
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BOOKS  AND  CULTURE. 

By  the  Author  of  **My  Study  Fire,"  **  Short  Studies  in  Literature,'*  etc. 


XL— "THE  LOGIC  OF  FREE  LIFE." 

The  ideas  which  form  the  substance 
or  substratum  of  the  greatest  books  are 
not  primarily  the  products  of  pure 
thought ;  they  have  a  far  deeper  ori- 
gin, and  their  immense  power  of  en- 
lightenment and  enrichment  lies  in  the 
depth  of  their  rootage  in  the  uncon- 
scious life  of  the  race.  If  it  be  true  that 
the  fundamental  process  of  the  physical 
universe  and  of  the  life  of  man,  so  far 
as  we  can  understand  them,  is  not  in- 
tellectual, but  vital,  then  it  is  also  true 
that  the  formative  ideas  by  which  we 
live,  and  in  the  clear  comprehension  of 
which  the  greatness  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life  for  uS  lies,  have  been  borne 
in  upon  the  race  by  living  rather  than 
by  thinking.  They  are  felt  and  experi- 
enced first  and  formulated  later.  It  is 
clear  that  a  definite  purpose  is  being 
wrought  out  through  physical  processes 
in  the  world  of  matter  ;  it  is  equally 
clear  to  most  men  that  moral  and  spir- 
itual purposes  are  being  worked  out 
through  the  processes  which  constitute 
the  conditions  of  our  being  and  acting 
in  this  world.  It  has  been  the  engross- 
ing and  fruitful  study  of  science  to  dis- 
cover the  processes  and  comprehend  the 
ends  of  the  physical  order ;  it  is  the 
highest  office  of  art  to  discover  and  il- 
lustrate, for  the  most  part  unconsciously, 
the  processes  and  results  of  the  spiritual 
order  by  setting  forth  in  concrete  form 
the  underlying  and  formative  ideas  of 
races  and  periods. 

"The  thought  that  makes  the  work 
of  art,"  says  Mr.  John  La  Farge  in  a 
discussion  of  the  art  of  painting  of  sin- 
gular insight  and  intelligence,  **  the 
thought  which  in  its  highest  expression 
we  call  genius  is  not  reflection  or  re- 
flective thought.  The  thought  which 
analyses  has  the  same  deficiencies  as 
our  eyes.  It  can  fix  only  one  point  at  a 
time.  It  is  necessary  for  it  to  examine 
each  element  of  consideration,  and  unite 
it  to  others,  to  make  a  whole.  But  the 
iogic  of  free  life^  which  is  the  logic  of  arty 
is  like  that  logic  of  one  using  the  eye, 
in  which  we  make  most  wonderful  com- 
binations of  momentary  adaptation,  by 


co-ordinating  innumerable  memories, 
by  rejecting  those  that  are  useless  or 
antagonistic  ;  and  all  without  being 
aware  of  it,  so  that  those  especially  who 
most  use  the  eye,  as,  for  instance,  the 
painter  or  the  hunter,  are  unaware  of 
more  than  one  single,  instantaneous  ac- 
tion." This  is  a  very  happy  formula- 
tion of  a  fundamental  principle  in  art  ; 
indeed,  it  brings  before  us  the  essential 
quality  of  art,  its  illustration  of  thought 
in  the  order  not  of  a  formal  logic,  but 
of  the  logic  of  free  life.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  it  is  differentiated  from  phi- 
losophy ;  it  is  from  this  point  that  its 
immense  spiritual  significance  becomes 
clear.  In  the  great  books  fundamental 
ideas  are  set  forth  not  in  a  systematic 
way,  nor  as  the  results  of  methodical 
teaching,  but  as  they  rise  over  the  vast 
territory  of  actual  living  and  are  clari- 
fied by  the  long-continued  and  many- 
sided  experience  of  the  race.  Every 
book  of  the  first  order  in  literature  of 
the  creative  kind  is  a  final  generalisa- 
tion from  a  vast  experience.  It  is,  to 
use  Mr.  La  Farge's  phrase,  the  co-ordi- 
nation of  innumerable  memories  ;  mem- 
ories shared  by  an  innumerable  com- 
pany of  persons,  and  becoming,  at 
length  and  after  long  clarification,  a 
kind  of  race  memory,  and  this  memory 
is  so  inclusive  and  tenacious  that  it  holds 
intact  the  long  and  varied  play  of  soil, 
sky,  scenery,  climate,  faith,  myth,  suf- 
fering, action,  historic  process  through 
which  the  race  has  passed  and  by  which 
it  has  been  largely  formed. 

The  ideas  which  underlie  the  great 
books  bring  with  them,  therefore,  when 
we  really  receive  them  in  our  minds, 
the  entire  background  of  the  life  out  of 
which  they  took  their  rise.  We  are  not 
only  permitted  to  refresh  ourselves  at 
the  inexhaustible  spring,  but  as  we 
drink  the  entire  sweep  of  landscape,  to 
the  remotest  mountains  in  whose  heart 
its  sources  are  hidden,  encompasses  us 
like  a  vast  living  world.  It  is,  in  other 
words,  the  totality  of  things  which  great 
art  gives  us,  not  things  in  isolation  and 
detachment.  Mr.  La  Farge  will  pardon 
further  quotation  ;  he  admirably  states 
this  great  truth  when  he  says  that  "  in 
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WHEN    THE    BIRDS    FLY    HOME. 

Of  all  the  beauteous  days  to  me 

Of  all  the  circling  year, 
The  days  of  youth  and  hope  and  love, 

The  days  of  dread  and  fear  ; 
The  days  that  reel  the  warm  sun  in. 

The  days  that  wheel  him  out, 
Of  showery  May,  of  leafy  June, 

Of  Winter's  frosty  rout ; 
The  days  so  plentiful  of  fate 

Of  life  and  death  to  come. 
Are  the  lonely  days  of  Autumn 

When  the  birds  fly  home. 

Then  a  fire  is  in  the  sumach 

And  a  mist  is  on  the  hills, 
And  a  gentle,  pensive  glamour 

The  whole  world  fills. 
Then  the  morns  are  grey  and  rainy 

With  a  windy,  driven  rack. 
The  fields  are  full  of  shining  pools, 

The  mullein  stalks  are  black; 
Or  the  nights  are  clear  and  frosty 

To  the  world's  blue  dome. 
In  the  lonely  days  of  Autumn 

When  the  birds  fly  home. 

Though  all  the  buds  and  flowers  are  dead, 

The  golden-rod  is  out. 
Flaming  with  the  aster-bloom 

On  all  the  hills  about. 
You  may  meet  them  on  the  roadsides, 

You  may  pick  them  in  the  lane. 
While  barnward  from  the  stubble-fields 

The  heavy-laden  wain 
Goes  with  far  shouts  of  labour. 

With  the  arms  and  faces  brown, 
While  the  cattle  come  home  lowing 

And  the  sun  dips  down. 

Through  all  the  hollow,  smoky  day 

There  goes  a  lonely  call  ; 
'Tis  the  jay  across  the  stubble-fields 

Presaging  of  the  Fall  ; 
Or  the  crow,  that  sombre  solitary, 

Among  his  darkling  pines  ; 
Or  the  chickadee  beside  the  brook 

That  on  its  amber  shines  ; 
Or  the  plough-boy  to  his  drowsy  team 

Amid  the  furrowed  loam, — 
O  the  lonely  days  of  Autumn 

When  the  birds  fly  home ! 

O  the  world  is  full  of  waters 

And  a  sense  of  far-off  sound. 
And  a  thousand  mists  and  colours  rise 

From  woods  and  hills  around. 
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*Tis  the  splendour  of  the  Autumn, 

•Tis  the  glory  of  the  Fall, 
When  the  King  of  Death  walks  silently 

Adown  his  bannered  hall ; 
And  the  beds  of  sleep  are  making 

For  the  hearts  that  fain  would  roam, 
In  the  lonely  days  of  Autumn 

When  the  birds  fly  home. 

And  here  I  hold  communion 

With  the  King  of  rest  and  sleep, 
Where  he  hath  decked  his  honoured  ones 

By  wood  and  hill  and  deep ; 
And  the  mighty  hills  are  keeping  guard 

In  all  their  gloried  glow, 
While  he  and  I  are  walking 

With  the  dead  of  long  ago  ; 
With  the  sad  and  wistful  memories, 

Those  olden  ghosts  that  come 
In  the  lonely  days  of  Autumn  ^ 

When  the  birds  fly  home. 


William  Wilfred  Campbell. 


THE   JUDGMENT    OF   THE    SAGE 


A  beggar  crept  wailing  through  the 
streets  of  a  city.  A  certain  man  came 
to  him  there  and  gave  him  bread,  say- 
ing :  **  I  give  you  this  loaf,  because  of 
God's  word."  Another  came  to  the 
beggar  and  gave  him  bread,  saying  : 
**  Take  this  loaf  ;  I  give  it  because  you 
are  hungry." 

Now  there  was  a  continual  rivalry 
among  the  citizens  of  this  town  as  to 
who  should  appear  to  be  the  most  pious 
man,  and  the  event  of  the  gifts  to  the 
beggar  made  discussion.  People  gath- 
ered in  knots  and  argued  furiously  to 
no  particular  purpose.  They  appealed 
to  the  beggar,  but  he  bowed  humbly  to 
the  ground,  as  befitted  one  of  his  con- 
dition, and  answered  :  **  It  is  a  singular 
circumstance  that  the  loaves  were  of 
one  size  and  of  the  same  quality.  How, 
then,  can  I  decide  which  of  these  men 
gave  bread  more  piously  ?" 

The  people  heard  of  a  philosopher 
who  travelled  through  their  country, 
and  one  said  :  **  Behold,  we  who  give 
not  bread  to  beggars  are  not  capable  of 
judging  those  who  have  given  bread  to 
beggars.  Let  us,  then,  consult  this 
wise  man." 

**  But,"  said  some,  **  mayhap  this 
philosopher,  according  to  your  rule  that 


one  must  have  given  bread  before  judg- 
ing they  who  give  bread,  will  not  be 
capable." 

"  That  is  an  indifferent  matter  to  all 
truly  great  philosophers."  So  they 
made  search  for  the  wise  man,  and  in 
time  they  came  upon  him,  strolling 
along  at  his  ease  in  the  manner  of  phi- 
losophers. 

**  Oh,  most  illustrious  sage,"  they 
cried. 

*  *  Yes, ' '  said  the  philosopher  promptly. 

**  Oh,  most  illustrious  sage,  there  are 
two  men  in  our  city,  and  one  gave  bread 
to  a  beggar,  saying  :  *  Because  of  God's 
word.*  And  the  other  gave  bread  to 
the  beggar,  saying  :  *  Because  you  are 
hungry.  *  Now,  which  of  these,  oh,  most 
illustrious  sage,  is  the  more  pious  man  ?" 

"  Eh  ?"  said  the  philosopher. 

**  Which  of  these,  oh,  most  illustrious 
sage,  is  the  more  pious  man  ?" 

"  My  friends,"  said  the  philosopher 
suavely  addressing  the  concourse,  **  I 
see  that  you  mistake  me  for  an  illus- 
trious sage.  I  am  not  he  whom  you 
seek.  However,  I  saw  a  man  answer- 
ing my  description  pass  here  some  time 
ago.  With  speed  you  may  overtake 
him.     Adieu.*' 

Stephen  Crane. 
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PARIS    LETTER 


It  appears  that  in  consequence  of  the 
action  of  certain  Paris  Municipal  Coun- 
cillors, various  works  of  fiction,  and 
notably  Madame  Botfaryy  have  been  with- 
drawn from  circulation  at  the  Paris 
Municipal  Libraries.  This  tardy  con- 
demnation, as  immoral,  of  Flaubert's 
novel  is  amusing,  especially  in  the  Paris 
of  to-day.  Gustave  Flaubert,  himself, 
would  be  delighted  with  this  measure, 
for,  in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  he  had 
come  to  hate  the  very  name  of  Madame 
Bavary,  and  used  to  be  quite  rude  to 
strangers  who,  on  their  introduction  to 
him,  complimented  him  on  the  book 
which  the  world  persisted  in  classifying 
as  his  masterpiece.  **  Hang  Afadame 
B ovary  !'^  he  would  bellow  forth  in  real 
anger.  **  Madame  Bavaryy  Madame 
Bovary  is — is  rubbish."  It  irritated  him 
to  be  known  only  as  the  author  of  this 
one  book,  when  he  had  written  others  of 
equal  and  even  superior  merit.  Max 
Nordau  has  experienced  the  same  feel- 
ing. People  would  talk  of  him  as  **  the 
author  of  The  Cotwentional  LieSy'  and  he 
has  told  me  that  his  chief  object  in  writ- 
ing Entartung  was  to  shake  off  this  de- 
nomination. 

The  sincerity  of  the  respect  with  which 
the  profession  of  letters  in  general  and 
that  of  poetry  in  particular  is  regarded 
in  France  by  the  powers  that  be,  has 
once  more  been  exemplified.  It  became 
necessary  a  few  days  ago  for  a  special 
commissioner  to  be  sent  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  French  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  England  such  a  commis- 
sioner would  have  been  chosen  from  the 
thousand  supernumeraries  of  the  Gov- 
ernment offices.  In  France  a  poet  was 
chosen.  It  was  M.  Yann  Nibor  who 
was  selected  by  M.  Lockroy  to  carry 
out  this  mission.  M.  Yann  Nibor  is  a 
poet  of  the  sea,  a  writer  of  ballads  of 
the  **  Yoho  !  ho  !*'  variety,  a  man  in 
no  way  connected  with  politics.  We 
shall  have  to  wait  long  years  in  Eng- 
land before  the  same  spirit  moves  our 
politicians.  Can  you  fancy  Weatherly 
or  Clark  Russell  being  chosen  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Cabinet,  because  of 
the  intimate  knowledge  of  maritime 
affairs,  and  of  the  keen  sympathy  with 
maritime  folk  shown  in  their  works  ?    It 


is  true  that,  as  a  son-in-law  of  a  poet, 
M.  Lockroy  has  a  larger  appreciation  of 
poets  than  most  politicians,  but  still 
there  is  no  precedent  for  a  selection  of 
this  sort.  Yann  Nibor,  it  appears,  was 
strongly  recommended  by  various  ad- 
mirals of  the  French  fleet,  who  all  testi- 
fied to  the  popularity  of  the  poet 
amongst  the  sailors.  Nibor  is  a  man 
destined  to  be  popular.  He  is  a  fine 
athletic  fellow,  who  writes  swinging 
verse,  composes  his  own  music,  and 
sings  his  songs  with  quite  professional 
skill.  His  performance  is  a  great  fea- 
ture at  Alphonse  Daudet's  delightful 
Thursday  soirees. 

"  On  prend  son  bien  .  .  .'*  you  know 
the  rest.  This  apparently  is  the  only 
explanation  which  Emile  Zola  has  vouch- 
safed to  those  who  have  drawn  attention 
to  the  fact  that  one  notable  passage  in 
his  novel.  Nana,  was  *'  lifted"  from 
Thomas  Otway*s  tragedy,  Venice  Pre- 
served, or  a  Plot  Discovered,  a  translation 
of  which  has  recently  been  given  in  per- 
formance at  the  Theatre  de  I'CEuvre, 
where  the  indebtedness  of  Zola  was  first 
noticed.  Readers  of  Nana  will  remem- 
ber the  scene  where  Count  Muffat  in  a 
paroxysm  of  amorous  imbecility  crawls 
about  Nana's  boudoir  and  plays  at  being 
a  dog.  Readers  of  Venice  Preserved  will 
remember  the  passage  where  the  Sena- 
tor Antonio  performs  in  a  similar  man- 
ner for  the  delectation  of  Aquilina.  A 
comparison  of  the  text-book  in  Zola's 
novel  and  in  the  translation  from  Otway 
affords  the  best  proof  of  the  indebted- 
ness of  the  French  novelist  to  the  Eng- 
lish dramatist.  Here  are  the  parallel 
passages  : — 


«« 


NANA." 


Le  comte  Muffat  fait  U  chien  chez  sa  mattresse, 

D'autres  fois,  il  6tait  un  chien.  Elle  lui  jetait 
son  mouchoir  parfum6  au  bout  de  la  pi^ce,  et  il 
devait  courir  le  ramasser  avec  les  dents  en  se 
tratnant  sur  les  mains  et  sur  les  pieds. 

— Rapporte,  Cesar  !  Je  vais  te  r^galer,  si  tu 
flines  !  Tr^s  bien,  C^sar,  ob^issant,  gentil  ;  fais 
le  beau ! 

Et  lui,  aimant  sa  bassesse,  godtant  la  jouissance 
d'etre  une  brute,  aspirant  k  descendre,  criait : 

—Tape  plus  fort !  Plus  fort  !  .  .  .  Hou  f 
Hou  !  Je  suis  enrag6.     Tape  done  !  .  .  t 
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t« 


VENISE  SAUVEE. 


*» 


Le  sinti/i'ur   A  ft /onto  t'st  Vamant   de   la   cour  tisane 
Aquilina  «'/,  sadiquemcnt^  sincarne  m  quadrupidf, 

Un  chicn,  monseiKncur  ! 

(Le  s^nateur  Antonio  sc  jetted  quatre  pattes, 
rampe  sous  la  tabic,  ct  aboic. ) 

— Ah  !  vous  me  mordez  ?  Eh  bien,  vous  aurez 
des  coups  dc  pied  ! 

— Va  !  de  tout  mf)n  c(i*ur  !  Des  coups  dc  pied  ! 
.  .  .  Encore,  encore  des  coups  de  pied  !  .  .  . 
Hou  !  Hou  !  Plus  fort  !  IMus  fort  !  Encore  plus 
fort! 

Speaking  of  Otway's  Venice  Preserved^ 
Henry  Bauer,  the  first  critic  in  France, 
says  :  "  An  incomparable  spectacle,  of 
the  highest  grandeur  and  tragic  beauty." 

The  first  instalment  of  Leon  Daudet*s 
new  story,  a  phantasy  called  Shake- 
speare's Journey  in  the  N^orth  [announced 
in  the  July  Bookman],  appears  in  the 
November  issue  of  the  Nouvelle  Rei'ue. 
Leon  Daudet  proposes  to  show  from 
what  types — supposed  to  have  been  met 
by  Shakespeare  in  this  imaginary  jour- 
ney in  the  North  of  Kurope — the  drama- 
tist drew  his  characters.  In  Denmark 
he  meets  and  converses  with  the  proto- 
type of  Hamlet,  and  so  on.  I  notice  in 
the  same  number  of  Madame  Adam's 
magazine  the  first  instalment  of  a  new 
life  of  Napoleon,  by  M.  Proudhon.  One 
had  fancied  that  the  interest  in  Napo- 
leon's life  was  waning.  Apparently  it 
is  not. 

There  is  certainly  a  *'  ring"  in  Paris 
amongst  writers  for  the  stage.  It  may 
be  noticed  that  those  whose  dramatic 
works  are  accepted  for  performance  are 
generally,  if  not  invariably,  persons  in- 
fiuentially  connected  with  the  news- 
papers. It  was  partly  to  counteract 
this  ring  that  Antoine  founded  the  The- 
atre Libre.  I  remember  asking  Sardou 
to  look  over  a  short  one-act  play  for  a 
friend  of  mine.  He  did  so,  and  when  I 
saw  him  subsequently  in  his  town-house 
in  the  Rue  General- Poy,  he  told  me 
that  the  play  was  i°  "  superb,"  2"  a  chef- 
d'oeuvre,  3"^  "  Otway  and  Marivaux  com- 
bined." I  then  asked  him,  on  behalf  of 
my  friend,  to  give  me  a  word  to  a  Pari- 
sian manager,  to  induce  tlie  manager  to 
read  it.  Sardou  said  that  that  was  use- 
less, the  author  being  an  unknown  man. 
He  added  that  there  were  twenty  dogs 
on  each  stray  bone,  a  gang  of  wolves 
tearing  each  other's  throats  at  each 
stage-door.  However,  he  eventually 
wrote  a  verv  enthusiastic  letter  of  intro- 
duction  and  recommendation  to  a  Pari- 


sian manager  who  has  always  professed 
his  desire  to  "  produce"  young  authors. 
I  gave  his  note  to   my   friend,  who.  on 
reading  it,   thought   his  fortune  made. 
This  took  place  in    1889.     Till  the  dale 
of  writing — we  are   in   1895 — the  author 
has  had  no  news  of  his  manuscript.    As 
I  have  said,  Antoine  tried  to  counteract 
this  ring,  and,  to  prove  his  sincerity,  I 
may  quote  the  case   of  M.  Francois  dc 
Curel,  a  young  dramatic  author  wh«»  re- 
cently attracted  much  attention.     M.  dc 
Curel  had   written    three    plays,  i*:i  of 
which  he  considered,  in   their  way,  ex- 
cellent.    Being  entirely  what  is  called 
**  an  outsider,"  he  did  not  dare  approach 
Antoine  as  M.  de  Curel,  and  accordinglj 
sent  the  three  plays,  each  under  a  differ- 
ent pseudonym,  to   the   Director  of  the 
Theatre  Libre,  asking  in  each  case  for 
fair  consideration    to   be  given  10  each 
play.     Within  three  weeks   M.  de  Curel 
received  at  the  three  different  addresses 
given,  addressed   to   the   three  different 
fictitious  names,  warm  letters  of  accept- 
ance, with  invitations  to  call  and  arrane:e 
for  the   production    of   each    play.    He 
called  and   introduced    himself   succes- 
sively as  M.   Un-tcl,  M.  Chose,  and  M. 
So-andso.     His  three  plays  were  played. 
one  at  the  Theatre   Libre,  one,  on  M. 
Antoine's  recommendation,  at  the  Vari- 
6t^s,  and  another,  on   the  same  recum- 
mendation,    at   the    Theatre    Fran^ais. 
These     pieces     were  :      L' Emers    duru 
Saintey    Vlmnt^e^    and     /.'Amour  Brodi. 
Besides  the  three  plaj's  named.  M.  dc 
Curel,  thanks  to  M.  Antoine's  influence, 
was  able  to  produce  in   the  same  year 
two  other  one  act  pieces,  Lcs  Etfssi/es  and 
La  Figurante. 

The  legend  that  genius  is  an  infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains  seems  inaccu- 
rate, at  least  as  far  as  dramatic  work  is 
concerned,   to  those  who   know.      The 
most  successful  plays  which  during  re- 
cent years  have  been  produced  either  in 
London  or  in  Paris  have   literallv  been 
written  currente  caiamo.       For  instance, 
M.  de  Curel's  L* Amour  Brode  wjls  writ- 
ten in  a  fortnight.     It  was   enihusiasti- 
callv  received  at  the  Corned ie  Francaise, 
the  first  theatre  m  the  world.     I  could 
cite  many  other  cases  to  show  that  great 
rapidity  of  production  is  not  incompati- 
ble with  great  popular  success. 

Every  one  who  has  been  to  Paris 
knows  of  Nadar  the  photographer.  Few 
know  that  Nadar,  before  he  was  a  pho- 
tographer, was  a  novelist  of  great  dis- 
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tinction,  who  took  to  photography,  be- 
cause, like  many  of  us  novelists,  he  had 
discovered  that  writing  does  not  always 
**  feed  its  man.'*  Well,  Nadar  has 
failed  even  as  a  photographer,  just  as 
from  a  commercial  point  of  view  he  had 
failed  as  a  novelist,  and  is  now,  after 
fifty  years  of  figuration  on  the  Paris 
boulevards,  about  to  return  to  Marseilles 
a  grey-haired  and  ruined  man.  He 
spent  a  million  francs  during  the  siege 
of  Paris  in  balloons,  and  organised  the 
postal  service  of  the  beleaguered  town 
— and  now,  apparently,  he  has  nothing 
beyond  a  volume  of  memoirs,  which  he 
proposes  to  publish.  Nadar's  real  name 
is  Tournachon.  He  came  to  Paris  as  a 
medical  student,  and  at  the  age  of  17 
published  a  novel  entitled  Jiobe  de  Dt^ja- 
nire^  which  was  followed  within  three 
years  by  his  Miroir  aux  Alouettes,  His 
next  was  to  draw,  and  he  drew  and  pub- 


lished a  **  Pantheon"  of  caricatures  of 
men  of  the  day  of  1854.  And  then  find- 
ing (as  many  of  us  have  found)  that 
neither  writing  nor  drawing  is  very  lu- 
crative, he  took  to  business,  and  was,  in 
his  way,  the  best  photographer  of  Paris. 
But  even  business  failed  him,  because, 
being  an  artist,  he  applied  all  the  profits 
of  his  trade  to  the  wildest  ventures. 
His  balloon,  **  Le  Geant,"  cost  him  a 
fortune.  It  nearly  cost  him  his  life,  as 
a  Prussian  non-commissioned  officer  was 
anxious  to  hang  him  when  **  Le  Geant" 
fell  into  the  Prussian  Camp.  He  es- 
caped, however,  and  now  is  a  ruined 
man.  He  has  written  twelve  books,  of 
which  one  at  least  is  a  masterpiece. 
The  name  of  the  latter  is  Quand  j'/tais 
Etudianty  a  book   which  renders  Murger 

Robert  H.  Shcrard, 

123  Boulevard  Magenta,  Paris. 


IN  PARADISE. 

When  Mollie  laughs,  you  hear  the  rush 

Of  winds  among  the  forest  trees, 
The  joyous  outburst  of  the  thrush, 

When  twilight  prompts  his  melodies. 
And  other  sounds  as  quick  as  these 

To  lift  the  heart.     The  paths  are  green, 
Life  opens  for  her  down  its  leas, 

She  treads  them  blithely  :  she's  sixteen. 

When  Phyllis  smiles,  the  darkest  sky 

Is  shot  with  sunlight  through  and  through  ; 

For  every  dimple  shown  thereby 

•    She  gains  a  lover,  ardent,  true. 

*Tis  vain  to  sigh  and  vain  to  sue, 
He  best  may  fare  who  long  can  wait 

For  favour  from  those  eyes  of  blue — 
The  years  she  numbers  are  but  eight. 

Order  my  life,  ye  Sisters  three, 

As  seemeth  best,  but  grant  me,  whiles, 

Abidance  in  that  Paradise 

Where  Mollie  laughs  and  Phyllis  smiles. 


Henry  Baldwin. 
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HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  FROM 
THE  COMPROMISE  OF  1850.* 

In  the  third  volume  of  his  work  Mr. 
Rhodes  confirms  the  impression  created 
by  the  earlier  volumes,  that  he  is  giving 
us  as  satisfactory  a  history  as  could  be 
expected  at  only  the  present  degree  of 
remoteness  in  time  from  the  period  of 
which  he  treats.  A  great  history  of  the 
Civil  War  is  as  vet  impossible  ;  the 
groundwork  of  fact  is  not  yet  ready  for 
the  finer  touches  of  philosophic  genius. 
A.  good  history  is  not  only  possible,  but 
is  realised  in  the  work  before  us.  The 
present  volume,  like  its  predecessors, 
gives  evidence  of  a  correct  appreciation 
by  the  author  of  the  scope  and  charac- 
ter of  the  task  that  he  has  undertaken, 
an  amazing  degree  of  industry  and  in- 
telligence in  the  accumulation  of  mate- 
rial, and  a  praiseworthy  spirit  of  impar- 
tiality in  framing  judgments  upon  men 
and  events.  However  one  may  differ 
from  his  conclusion  upon  any  particular 
point,  Mr.  Rhodes  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt  that  that  conclusion  has  been 
evolved  from  a  conscientious,  even  labo- 
rious, balancing  of  evidence. 

The  third  volume  covers  the  period 
from  the  Presidential  election  of  i860 
to  the  capture  of  New  Orleans  in  April, 
1862.  The  main  narrative  is  preceded 
by  a  chapter  of  113  pages  on  the  social 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  decade  from 
1850  to  i860.  This  introductory  chap- 
ter— which  can  be  designated  only  by 
description,  since  Mr.  Rhodes  does  not 
honour  his  chapters  with  titles — is  one 
of  great  value.  Its  calm  presentation 
of  facts  and  tendencies  in  connection 
with  the  commerce,  finances,  transpor- 
tation systems,  health,  amusements,  lit- 
erature, and  religion  of  the  people  fur- 
nishes a  much- needed  corrective  to  the 
impression  created  by  many  so-called 
histories,  that  the  sole  occupation  of 
our  people  between  1854  and  i860  was 
a  passionate  and  acrimonious  debate  on 
the  question  of  slavery.  In  treating  of 
the  tariff,  Mr.  Rhodes  rather  unneces- 
sarily, though  in  the  most  amiable  man- 
ner, drags  in  his  own  views  on  the  gen- 

*  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Com- 
promise of  1850.  By  James  Ford  Rhodes.  Vol. 
III.,  1860-62.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers, 
$2. 50. 


eral  subject,  and  incidentally  exhibits 
again  his  admiration  for  Daniel  Web- 
ster, by  presenting  and  endorsing  the 
ideas  of  the  latter  as  expressed  in  1824. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in 
this  chapter  is  that  on  the  health  of  the 
people.  The  author  has  gathered  to- 
gether from  contemporary  literature  a 
large  number  of  passages  bearing  on 
the  subject,  but  he  fails  to  give  suffi- 
cient weight  to  the  fact  that  almost  all 
the  opinions  and  observations  embodied 
therein  relate  to  what  we  call  the  higher 
social  classes,  and  are  put  forth  by 
writers  of  a  satirical  tendency,  like 
Holmes  and  Curtis.  Mr.  Rhodes's  con- 
clusion that  **  during  the  last  forty  years 
the  American  physique  has  unquestion- 
ably improved,*'  seems  to  rest  too  much 
on  a  comparison  of  the  results  reached 
by  *'  the  precise  observations**  of  such 
careful  statisticians  as  Emerson,  Everett, 
Holmes,  and  Curtis  (p.  72),  with  the  per- 
sonal dimensions  of  that  invincible  and 
irrepressible  optimist,  Edward  Atkinson 

(P-  74). 
The  two  long  chapters  in  which  are 

treated  the  events  between  Lincoln's 
election  and  the  fall  of  Sumter  consti- 
tute distinctly  the  best  history  of  the 
period  that  has  thus  far  been  written. 
The  author*s  effort  to  be  perfectly  fair 
both  in  presenting  facts  and  in  passing 
judgment  upon  individuals  is  often  very 
conspicuous,  but  is  always  very  success- 
ful. That  Buchanan,  while  weak,  was 
not  unpatriotic,  has  been  grudgingly 
conceded  by  a  few  Northern  writers  be- 
fore Mr.  Rhodes  ;  that  Jefferson  Davis 
was  really  sincere  in  his  expressions  of 
regret  at  leaving  the  Union  has  never 
before  been  presumed  without  discus- 
sion. Again,  take  the  theory  that  the 
secession  of  the  cotton  States  was  the 
outcome  of  a  plot  concocted  by  a  knot 
of  Southern  Senators  at  Washington  ; 
the  seven  pages  which  Mr.  Rhodes  de- 
votes to  laying  this  fancy  render  its  re- 
suscitation by  any  intelligent  being  an 
impossibility.  As  to  the  efforts  at  com- 
promise in  and  out  of  Congress,  the  au- 
thor is,  we  think,  disproportionately 
elaborate.  His  general  conclusion  is 
that  the  Crittenden  proposition,  if 
adopted,  would  have  warded  off  the 
crisis ;   that  the  Republicans  were  re- 
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sponsible  for  the  failure  of  this  propo- 
sition ;  and  that  Lincoln  was  chiefly  re- 
sponsible for  the  attitude  of  the  Repub- 
licans. But  at  the  same  time  he  holds 
that  no  compromise  would  have  per- 
manently settled  the  issues  at  stake, 
and  that  morally  the  attitude  of  Lincoln 
was  justifiable. 

Throughout  the  whole  discussion  of 
the  influences  that  determined  the  course 
of  events  in  the  winter  of  1860-61,  there 
is  one  point  at  which  Mr.  Rhodes  is 
fairly  open  to  criticism.  He  does  not 
ascribe  sufficient — indeed,  he  scarcely 
ascribes  any — importance  to  the  per- 
sistency of  extreme  party  antipathies 
during  the  period.  To  the  observer  at 
the  present  day,  the  magnitude  of  the 
disaster  impending  overshadows  every- 
thing ;  but  at  the  time  itself  the  peril, 
while  appalling,  was  yet  too  vague  in 
form  to  overcome  the  concrete  and  per- 
fectly definite  passions  of  recent  politi- 
cal controversy.  Both  the  hesitation  of 
Buchanan  to  deal  sharply  with  South 
Carolina,  and  the  reluctance  of  Lincoln 
to  consider  compromise,  were  in  no  small 
measure  due  to  the  fear  that  some  party 
advantage  would  be  gained  by  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats  respectively.  It 
was  very  hard  to  believe  that  civil  war 
was  actually  at  hand  ;  it  was  very  easy 
to  believe  that  great  popularity  would 
accrue  to  the  party  through  whose  rep- 
resentatives a  settlement  of  the  crisis 
should  be  effected.  Hence  the  policy 
of  '*  masterly  inactivity**  on  the  part  of 
the  Republicans,  to  which  Mr.  Rhodes 
makes  only  a  passing  allusion  (p.  266). 
They  felt  that,  having  won  the  election, 
they  should  have  the  credit  of  settling 
all  the  questions  involved  ;  and  there- 
fore they  thwarted  the  schemes  that 
promised  a  settlement  before  they  as- 
sumed charge  of  the  administration. 
To  the  persistency  of  party  feeling  are 
also  to  be  attributed  the  suggestions  of 
impeachment  which  must  have  had 
some  influence  on  the  timorous  spirit  of 
Mr.  Buchanan.  He  could  not  believe 
the  Republicans  incapable  of  combining 
with  the  extreme  Southerners  against 
him  in  proceedings  based  on  the  exer- 
cise by  him  of  doubtful  powers  in  op- 
posing secession.  Mr.  Rhodes  appar- 
ently deems  the  impeachment  sugges- 
tions unworthy  of  mention.  His  inti- 
mated belief  (p.  187)  that  in  December 
the  Republicans  were  very  ready  **  to 
take  up  with  a  Democratic  leader  who 


would  stand  as  a  champion  for  the 
Union  and  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws,"  is  quite  irreconcilable  with  the 
analysis  of  Republican  feeling  which 
precedes  it,  as  well  as  with  the  ideas  de- 
veloped above. 

It  is  perhaps  well  that  the  author  does 
not  undertake  any  formal  discussion  of 
the  more  purely  legal  questions  involved 
in  the  controversies  of  this  period.  The 
constitutional  law  of  the  situation  has 
been  treated  almost  ad  nauseam  by  other 
writers.  The  repeated  references  of 
Mr.  Rhodes  to  a  supposed  distinction 
between  coercing  a  State  and  enforcing 
the  customs  laws  (cf.  pp.  303,  330)  are 
not  especially  happy.  There  was  no 
practical  difference  between  the  two  ; 
and  the  logical  difference  that  was 
worked  out  for  political  effect  merely 
arose  from  regarding  the  same  fact  from 
opposite  points  of  view.  The  attempt 
to  exclude  from  consideration  the  cor- 
porate State  in  using  force  against  the 
individual  citizens  thereof,  broke  down 
utterly  long  before  the  war  terminated. 
In  respect  to  the  questions  that  very 
early  arose  as  to  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus ^  Mr.  Rhodes  is  singularly 
inadequate.  His  three-line  reference  to 
the  Merryman  case  at  Baltimore  (p.  391) 
is  inaccurate  as  well.  A  little  of  the 
space  assigned  to  the  efforts  at  compro- 
mise would  have  been  better  employed 
here.  Perhaps,  however,  the  whole 
matter  of  arbitrary  arrests  is  to  receive 
fuller  treatment  in  later  volumes,  when 
the  time  is  reached  at  which  they  be- 
came a  very  important  political  issue. 

On  the  events  after  Lincoln's  inaugu- 
ration Mr.  Rhodes  does  excellent  work. 
His  judgments  as  to  Lincoln,  Seward, 
and  McClellan  are  most  likely  to  be 
those  of  all  future  historians.  Possibly 
the  unfavourable  reflections  on  Seward 
may  be  modified  by  fuller  light  at  some 
points.  McClellan's  **  own  story**  has 
unfortunately  closed  the  way  to  any 
further  apology  for  its  author.  From 
unpublished  Sumner  manuscript  Mr. 
Rhodes  has  been  able  to  make  very  in- 
teresting and  valuable  contributions  to 
our  knowledge  of  foreign  opinion  on 
our  affairs  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
In  dealing  with  military  matters,  the 
author  avoids  any  straining  after  dra- 
matic effect,  or,  at  any  rate,  fails  to  pro- 
duce such  effect.  The  battle  and  cam- 
paign maps  are  excellent. 

As  to  style  and  arrangement,  there  is 
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some  room  for  criticism  in  this  as  in  the 
first  two  volumes.  It  is  hard  to  tell  the 
basis  of  the  chapter  divisions.  Neither 
topical  nor  chronological  order  alone 
explains  it.  The  chapters  are  exceed- 
ingly long — the  shortest  99  pages  and 
the  longest  165  !  In  each  there  is  aeon- 
fusing  amount  of  abrupt  transition  be- 
tween unrelated  topics.  Mr.  Rhodes, 
however,  seeks  to  save  the  reader  un- 
necessarv  shock  bv  the  mechanical  dc- 
vice  of  double  leads  between  paragraphs 
where  the  change  of  subject  is  most  vio- 
lent. This  mitigates  the  strain  some- 
what, and  saves  such  intellectual  paral- 
ysis as  is  inflicted  by  Professor  MacMas- 
ter  in  his  hop-skip-and-jump  rambles 
from  subject  to  subject,  often  without 
even  the  paragraph  break.  In  respect 
%o  style,  either  Mr.  Rhodes  or  his  liter- 
ary reviser  (see  p.  637,  note)  is  guilty 
occasionally  of  peccadilloes.  We  fear 
that  the  effort  to  hoist  into  untechnical 
usage  the  word  "  envisage,**  and  even 
**  envisagement'*  (p.  366)  is  foredoomed 
to  failure.  We  doubt  that  railroad 
bonds  are  technically  known  as  **  ac- 
ceptances** (p.  39).  *'  The  nineteenth- 
century  Addison*'  would  probably  not 
have  moulded  an  apostrophe  to  his 
**  million  readers'*  in  just  this  shape  : 
**  What  an  audience  to  address  words 
of  wholesome  morality,  healthy  criti- 
cism on  literature  and  art,  and  acute 
observations  on  society  to  !"  (p.  94). 
He  would  have  thought  instantly  of 
Castlereagh's  great  feat,  in  concluding 
a  set  speech  in  the  Commons  with  the 
word  **  its."  But  the  literary  vagaries 
of  Mr.  Rhodes's  work  seldom  affect  the 
clearness  of  his  meaning,  and  they  are 
not  to  be  taken  seriously.  Certainly 
they  are  the  farthest  possible  from  modi- 
fying the  judgment  that  he  is  making 
an  invaluable  contribution  to  historical 
science. 


HIS  FATHER'S  SON.* 

In  these  days  of  the  sudden  swarming 
of  writers  toward  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
when  the  meat-axe  of  melodrama  tips 
the  standard  of  victorious  romance,  the 
writing  of  a  story  of  modern  New  York, 
by  a  thorough  New-Yorker,  seems  to 
me  to  be  doubly  significant.  As  Mr. 
Matthews  in  the  past  has  been  interested 

*  His  Father's  Son  :  A  Novel  of  New  York. 
By  Brander  Matthews.  New  York  :  Harper  & 
Bros.    $1.50. 


in  the  realities  of  American  life,  so  he 
continues  to  be.  The  recent  hurrah 
over  the  **  shilling  shocker"  seems  not 
to  have  changed  his  artistic  motive. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  writer  who  is 
moved  by  motives  deeper  than  love  of 
money — deeper  even  than  the  love  of  suc- 
cess— does  not  change  with  the  wind  of 
public  approval.  Purveyors  of  reading 
matter  for  the  million  may  change  and 
do  change  as  often  as  the  buyers  of 
2^  cent  volumes  at  the  bargain  counters 
may  change,  finding  themselves  quite 
happy  in  selling  prodigious  stacks  of 
easily  made  books,  winking  meanwhile 
at  each  other  in  contempt  of  the  buyer. 
But  not  in  this  way  is  the  lasting  art  of 
any  nation  produced  ;  of  this  any  stu- 
dent may  convince  himself  by  a  study  of 
the  records  of  each  distinctive  age  of 
literature. 

I  think  there  can  be  no  controversy 
over  this  position,  for  the  attempt  to 
think  its  converse  (as  Herbert  Spencer 
would  say)  is  ample  demonstration. 
Imagine  all  English  novelists  turning  to 
the  middle  age  of  France  for  their  mate- 
rial. Imagine  all  American  novelists 
writing  of  Greece  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander, and  the  fair-minded  reader  will 
see  at  once  that  writing  of  such  sort  is 
likely  to  be  artificial  and  quite  lifeless. 
The  believers  in  an  American  literature 
rejoice  at  the  over-production  of  the 
cheap  romance.  It  is  largely  a  publish- 
ers' revival,  for  the  bard  of  sensational- 
ism has  always  had  the  majority  of  read- 
ers and  always  will,  just  as  the  Satur- 
day Night  and  **  the  Old  Sleuth"  stories 
outsell  Hawthorne  and  Miss  Wilkins. 
The  sale  of  such  literature  does  not  sur- 
prise the  student  of  men — he  does  not 
even  object  to  it  ;  he  only  questions  the 
sincerity  or  the  wisdom  of  those  critics 
who  put  the  author  of  the  "  killing  tale" 
English  fiction  above  George  Mere- 
dith or  Thomas  Hardy. 

What  prevents  American  novelists 
from  buying  up  somebody's  memoirs  of 
this  or  that  court,  and  grinding  out 
tales,  four  per  year,  all  in  the  first  per- 
son ?  Nothing  but  literary  conscience. 
They  are  artists  in  motive.  They  are 
not  seeking  after  success  of  that  kind. 
Any  artist  should  not  be  too  successful. 
If  he  gets  to  be  the  rage  he  should  pull 
himself  up  short,  and  revise  not  only 
his  art,  but  himself. 

A  painter  friend  of  mine  when  he  finds 
himself  selling  his  fifth  picture  in  the 
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same  month  always  locks  his  door  and 
puts  himself  and  his  art  on  trial.  I  am 
suspicious  of  a  man  who  studies  his  au- 
dience more  than  his  subject,  and  con- 
versely I  find  myself  drawn  to  a  man  like 
Henry  James  who  is  producing  the 
most  purposeful  and  meaningful  and 
artistic  work  of  his  life  (see  The  Lesson 
of  the  Master)  at  a  moment  when  such 
work  is  apparently  overlaid  and  crushed 
out  by  **  popular  romance." 

I  applaud,  therefore,  at  the  outset  the 
theme  to  which  Brander  Matthews  ap- 
plies himself.  It  shows  a  man  content 
to  keep  his  own  individual  point  of  view 
during  an  apparent  uplifting  of  the  sen- 
sationalist upon  the  throne  of  art.  There 
is  no  great  sale  for  him  nor  for  any 
other  man  who  sets  a  thoughtful  and 
contained  work  of  art  before  the  people. 
This  is  no  new  word.  If  a  man  is  to 
succeed  largely  he  must  either  frankly 
tickle  to  laughtei  or  teach  the  primary 
classes.  Mr.  Matthews*s  book  does  nei- 
ther. It  is  a  book  for  readers  capable 
of  thought. 

Let  me  interpolate  right  here  that  of 
the  best  of  Stevenson  I  am  a  profound 
admirer.  I  read  all  that  Kipling  writes 
with  joy.  I  don't  care  what  a  man 
writes  about  provided  he  is  a  sincere 
artist,  moved  to  his  choice  irresistibly, 
not  because  somebody  else  is  succeeding 
in  that  line.  Great  art  demands  a  great 
personality  behind  the  work.  I  feel  a 
distinctive  and  powerful  soul  behind 
Kipling's  work  and  Stevenson's  work, 
just  as  I  feel  Meredith  and  Ibsen  through 
their  lines.  These  men  take  hold  of 
the  deeps  of  life,  and  it  matters  little  to 
me  whether  they  call  themselves  ideal- 
ists or  realists.  They  are  creative  souls. 
There  is  no  justification  in  art  of  imita- 
tion for  commercial  purposes.  Dumas 
may  be  allowable,  even  commendable  ; 
an  imitation  of  Dumas  is  abominable 
artistically,  however  successful  on  the 
bargain  counters. 

His  Father's  Son  is  a  great  theme,  a 
contemporaneous  theme.  It  is  not  in- 
volved, and  contains  no  alien  elements. 
It  is  a  study  of  a  New  York  business 
man  and  his  son.  It  concerns  itself  very 
little  with  women  other  than  the  wives 
of  the  two  men,  and  not  at  all  with  so- 
ciety, and  yet  it  interests  and  convinces. 
It  adds  one  more  great  figure  to  the  de- 
lineation of  American  businessmen.  Ezra 
Pierce  is  worthy  to  be  catalogued  with 
Silas  Lapham  and  G.  Milton  Northwick. 


It  is  a  grim  book,  written  with  pre- 
cision and  ease,  and  it  is  perfectly 
thought  out  ;  yet  to  me  the  theme  is 
greater  than  the  treatment — that  is  to 
say,  it  is  related  rather  than  dramatised, 
though  this  applies  rather  to  the  first 
half  of  the  story  than  to  the  second  half  ; 
the  two  last  chapters  especially  rise  to 
powerful  drama.  There  is  no  wavering 
in  the  burin — the  hand  which  holds  it  is 
firm,  calm,  certain — and  yet  this  calm- 
ness, this  firmness  may,  after  all,  show 
the  limitations  as  well  as  the  excellen- 
ces of  the  artist. 

The  author  has  not  permitted  himself 
the  slightest  exaggeration,  but  this  sclf- 
containedness  will  no  doubt  keep  many 
a  reader  from  perceiving  how  fine  and 
sincere  the  art  really  is.  There  is  no 
marked  peculiarity  of  style,  no  striving 
for  grace,  but  there  is  perfect  clarity. 
The  medium  is  so  transparent  that  the 
reader  forgets  its  necessary  presence  in 
his  interest  in  the  subject.  This  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  fine  achievement. 

Ezra  Pierce  represents  a  very  wide 
class  of  American  financiers,  who  do 
such  paradoxical  things  in  public  and 
private  life  that  the  student  of  men  mar- 
vels as  if  studying  a  new  kind  of  animal. 
Abstemious  in  their  lives,  not  given  to 
loose  living,  sternly  intolerant  of  lying 
or  petty  deceits,  they  nevertheless  rob 
in  millions,  and  wreck  in  the  fashion  of 
conquering  armies.  To  them  money 
made  within  the  law,  no  matter  how  re- 
lentlessly disaster  follows,  gives  no  con- 
cern, does  not  appear  to  be  criminal ; 
it  is  merely  business.  Ezra  Pierce  lives 
quietly,  morally  in  his  home.  He  is 
faithful  to  his  wife  and  generous  to  his 
church,  but  relentless  to  his  enemies  in 
business.  He  despises  gambling,  and 
never  takes  chances — he  makes  chances. 

All  this  is  sorrowful  to  the  social  re- 
former, but  superb  opportunity  for  the 
novelist  ;  and  while  I  cannot  say  Mr. 
Matthews  has  made  the  very  largest  use 
of  his  theme,  I  feel  his  treatment  within 
the  lines  he  has  struck  out,  to  be  well- 
nigh  flawless.  He  permits  himself  but 
few  actual  dramatisations  of  the  stormy 
inter-actions  of  his  characters,  but  these 
few  are  worth  waiting  for. 

The  story  begins  with  the  coming 
home  from  college  of  Winslow  Pierce, 
and  his  entrance  into  business  with  his 
father.  It  ends  with  his  flight  to  Eu- 
rope. He  comes  and  goes,  but  the  grim 
old  captain  of  railroad  wreckers  stays 
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to  the  end,  never  petty,  always  master 
of  his  emotions  and  of  all  exterior  situa- 
tions. He  has,  throughout,  his  self-justi- 
fication, like  Krogstadt  in  A  DolV s  House 
and  like  Bernick  in  The  Pillars  of  Society y 
and  he  remains  absolutely  unperceptive 
of  the  terrible  fact  that  he  has  corrupted 
his  son,  and  that  he  himself  is  a  thief 
and  bandit;  and  not  merely  this,  but  by 
the  art  of  the  novelist  the  reader  is  made 
to  admire  and  pity  the  old  man.  His 
strength  wins  admiration,  his  loneliness 
and  lack  of  social  attachment  make  the 
heart  ache  for  him.  He  rises  to  epic 
proportions,  like  David  Marshall  in 
Henry  Fuller's  With  the  Procession, 

As  I  laid  the  book  down  I  had  the 
feeling  that  it  was  perfectly  authentic 
throughout.  It  moves  with  the  inexora- 
ble quiet  progress  of  daily  life.  Noth- 
ing seems  forced,  there  is  no  set  ap- 
peal to  the  reader,  and  this  is  grateful. 
I  felt  behind  this  book  a  keen,  sane,  sym- 
pathetic intelligence,  neither  a  preacher 
nor  a  peddler  of  sentiment.  I  do  not 
know  Mr.  Matthews  save  through  his 
writing,  but  this  book  makes  me  feel 
that  I  have  not  hitherto  comprehended 
his  earnestness  and  sincerity. 

Of  a  certainty  many  people  will  say, 
**  Why  write  such  a  depressing  book  ?" 
lliere  is  no  answer  to  that  threadbare 
question  save  this  :  It  is  not  depressing 
to  strong  minds,  any  more  than  the  east 
wind,  salt  and  keen,  is  depressing  to 
vigorous  bodies.  These  stern,  manly 
books  are  good  to  read.  They  are  the 
native  product,  the  mental  output  fit  to 
counteract  the  sickly  sentimentality  and 
the  bathos  of  the  atavistic  romance. 
Moreover,  the  public  has  no  dominion 
over  the  artist,  and  should  have  none. 

While  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  disposing  of  Mr.  Matthews's  book,  I 
must  come  back  to  a  statement  of  my 
feeling  that  the  theme  of  His  Father  s 
Son  is  greater  than  the  treatment  of  it, 
fine  as  that  treatment  really  is.  Within 
its  limits  it  is  perfectly  adequate,  but  I 
feel  that  the  author  has  not  included 
enough.  He  has  passed  over  in  narra- 
tive lorm,  scenes  which  to  my  mind  held 
the  finest  possibilities  for  drama.  I  have 
no  doubt  all  this  was  done  designedly, 
for  when  in  the  final  chapters  the  father 
and  his  son  come  face  to  face  in  a  reck- 
oning, there  is  no  hesitancy  and  no  weak- 
ness in  the  dialogue. 

Sam  Sargeant  and  Cyrus  Poole,  as  well 
as  Ezra  Pierce  and  his  son  remain  in 


the  mind  vital,  accusable  as  any  men 
we  know,  and  to  produce  this  effect 
without  set  appeal  or  trick  is  masterly 
work.  The  reading  of  such  a  book  is 
an  intellectual  as  well  as  a  moral  stimu- 
lus, though  there  are  plenty  who  will 
disagree  with  me  on  these  very  points. 

Hamlin  Garland, 


CONSTANTINOPLE,  ANCIENT,  MEDI>E- 
VAL,  AND  MODERN.* 

Of  all  the  books  of  the  season  that 
are  not  merely  holiday  publications. 
Professor  Grosvenor's  is  easily  the  most 
sumptuous  and  splendid.  And  it  is  not 
merely  to  its  externals  alone  that  these 
adjectives  are  to  be  applied.  The  book 
itself  is  a  rich  store  of  scholarship  and 
minute  learning  set  forth  with  all  the 
attractiveness  that  a  finished  literary 
style  can  give  to  that  which  is  in  itself 
of  intrinsic  interest.  What  the  Com- 
mendatore  Lanciani  has  in  part  done 
for  Rome,  Professor  Grosvenor  has 
wrought  for  the  other  capital  of  the 
Empire.  There  are,  indeed,  many 
points  of  likeness  between  the  present 
volume  and  the  two  delightful  books  in 
which  the  Italian  scholar  has  made  both 
pagan  and  Christian  Rome  live  for  us 
again.  It  has  the  same  abundant  knowl- 
edge gained  from  long  personal  ob- 
servations made  on  the  spot ;  it  has 
also  the  same  glow  of  enthusiasm  that  in- 
spires the  reader  and  carries  him  along 
from  page  to  page  with  all  the  fascina- 
tion of  a  great  historical  romance  ;  and 
it  is  also  faultless  in  the  literary  and 
artistic  setting  which  the  liberality  of 
the  publishers  has  given  it. 

Yet  there  are  points  of  difference, 
too.  Signor  Lanciani's  warmest  sym- 
pathy is  given  to  the  classical  period  ; 
Professor  Grosvenor's  to  the  modern. 
The  former  sets  before  us  only  an  ar- 
chaeological promulsis^  a  sort  of  whet  for 
the  appetite,  which  often  tantalises  rath- 
er than  fully  satisfies  ;  while  Professor 
Grosvenor,  with  ample  time  at  his  com- 
mand and  a  fixed  and  definite  purpose, 
rounds  out  his  work  to  a  most  gratify- 
ing amplitude,  bringing  his  account  of 

*  Constantinople.  By  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor, 
Professor  of  European  History  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege. 2  vols.,  illustrated.  Boston:  Roberts 
Bros.     $10.00. 

Constantinople.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50. 
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the  city  down  to  the  present  day,  so 
that,  to  get  a  comparative  equivalent  for 
his  performance,  we  should  have  to 
unite  Lanciani*s  books  with  the  great 
work  of  Gregorovius,  and  should  even 
then  have  a  gap  to  fill  with  the  missing 
history  of  the  last  four  centuries. 

General  Lew  Wallace,  who  has  writ- 
ten a  short  introduction  to  the  book, 
gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  way 
in  which  the  author  acquired  his  mate- 
rial for  it  during  the  years  when  he  oc- 
cupied the  chair  of  history  in  Robert 
College  ;  how  under  the  guidance  of 
the  learned  Greek,  Dr.  Paspatis  of  Scio, 
he  roamed  over  the  site  of  ancient  By- 
zantium, exploring  the  quarters  now 
hidden  to  the  modern,  **  digging  into 
tumuli  in  search  of  data  for  this,  and 
that,  deciphering  inscriptions,  and  fix- 
ing the  relations  of  points'*  with  that 
ever-increasing  glow  of  enthusiasm 
which,  perhaps,  the  archaeologist  feels 
in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  mor- 
tal. The  fascination  of  hidden  treasure 
is,  of  course,  felt  by  the  whole  human 
race,  and  has  been  cunningly  played 
upon  by  the  writers  of  romance  from 
the  days  of  Nitocris  down  to  those  of 
Monte  Cristo  and  Captain  Kidd,  and 
the  Gold  Bug,  and  Treasure  Island. 
But  what  is  the  glamour  of  mere  mate- 
rial gold  and  silver  hidden  in  the 
ground,  compared  with  the  intense  and 
indescribable  magic  that  casts  its  spell 
over  one  who  is  seeking  for  treasures 
that  may  not  only  be  of  rare  beauty  and 
artistic  perfection,  but  may  add  an  ap- 
preciable quantity  to  the  sum  of  human 
knowledge,  and  make  their  discoverer 
immortal  ? 

Professor  Grosvenor  first  takes  up  the 
general  history  of  the  city,  which  he 
rather  too  briefly  sets  forth  in  a  single 
chapter ;  then  sketches  the  rise  of  the 
Ottoman  power  ;  passes  on  to  give  a  few 
pages  to  the  personage  whom  he  impres- 
sively styles  **  His  Imperial  Majesty  the 
present  Sultan" — the  bigoted  cut-throat 
whom  Europe  is  now  happily  preparing 
to  smash  ;  writes  a  chapter  on  the  Golden 
Horn  and  its  adjacent  towns  and  vil- 
lages ;  gives  a  very  full  section  of  some 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  to  the  Bos- 
porus (why,  in  these  latter  days,  does 
Professor  Grosvenor  write  it  **  Bos- 
phorus"  ?),  and  then  proceeds  to  his 
principal  task  of  dealing  with  Constan- 
tinople itself,  ancient  and  modern,  on 
a  definite  system — first  the  ancient  city, 


its  splendours  and  existing  remains, 
and  then,  in  the  second  volume,  the 
city  of  mediaeval  and  modern  times. 
The  whole  narrative  weaves  together 
most  deftly  the  topographical,  histori- 
cal, archaeological,  and  descriptive  ele- 
ments. The  great  drama  of  Byzantium 
and  the  Eastern  Empire  is  once  more 
set  before  us  with  all  its  gorgeous  mag- 
nificence, its  bloodshed,  its  decadence, 
its  great  d/bdcie  when  the  Turk  swept 
over  its  defences,  and  by  the  scimitar 
of  his  janissaries  hacked  to  pieces  the 
last  of  the  Christian  emperors — a  gal- 
lant and  chivalric  figure.  The  modern 
city  is  minutely  drawn  with  the  most 
intimate  knowledge,  and  nothing  is  left 
for  the  reader  to  desire.  No  small  part 
of  the  attractiveness  of  the  book  comes 
from  the  wonderfully  fine  illustrations 
that  are  lavishly  scattered  through  its 
pages  to  the  number  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  All  of  these  are  beautifully 
executed,  and  many  have  not  before 
been  given  to  the  world.  Their  range 
of  subject  is  very  wide.  From  the  coins 
of  the  Roman  emperors  and  the  por- 
traits of  the  Sultans,  to  the  beautiful 
bits  of  Oriental  architecture,  the  foun- 
tains and  mosques  and  palaces,  the  beg- 
gars in  the  streets  and  the  ladies  in  the 
imperial  harem,  everything  is  set  before 
the  eye  in  the  most  attractive  form. 

Within  our  limits  quotation  is  impos- 
sible, and  criticism  finds  little  to  fasten 
upon.  We  could  wish,  however,  that 
Professor  Grosvenor  had  indicated  the 
sources  of  his  ancient  and  mediaeval 
drawings — the  portraits  and  plans  and 
views.  Likewise  we  regret  that  he  has 
adopted  the  strictly  Greek  forms  of 
proper  names,  not  because  we  consider 
this  pedantic,  for  it  is  not  pedantic  when 
done  by  a  scholar  like  Professor  Gros- 
venor, but  because  we  have  never  yet 
found  any  one  who  has  been  able  to 
carry  out  such  a  plan  consistently,  and 
because  inconsistency  sets  the  reader's 
teeth  on  edge.  Professor  Grosvenor  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule  ;  for  we  find  in 
his  pages,  for  example,  such  forms  as 
Palaiologos  and  Andronikos  side  by 
side  with  Plataea  and  Arcadius  and 
Basiliscus.  Nor  is  the  spelling  even 
of  the  same  names  always  the  same, 
since  Anastasius  is  given  in  the  text  and 
Anastasios  in  the  index. 

Mr.  Crawford's  little  volume,  with  its 
exquisite  Turkish  cover  and  beautiful 
typography  and  pictures,  is  a  brightly 
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written  chat  about  Constantinople  as  it 
is  to-day  and  from  the  tourist's  point  of 
view.  The  book  will  make  a  very 
dainty  present,  especially  for  a  globe- 
trotter. 

H,  T,  Peck, 


THE  VAIL  IMA   LETTERS.* 

The  value  of  these  letters  lies  in  their 
being  like  their  writer.  All  Stevenson's 
work,  when  it  was  successful,  was  a  more 
or  less  literal  transcription  of  his  every- 
day self.  Even  his  literary  discipline 
tended  and  helped  to  this  end,  instead 
of  to  the  production  of  an  artificial  and 
unfamiliar  self.  No  writer  owed  so 
much  to  his  own  social  qualities  ;  and 
his  popularity  is  very  far  from  being  an 
exclusively  literary  one.  His  interests, 
his  views  of  life,  his  opinions  on  books, 
his  hopes,  his  despondencies,  his  eccen- 
tricities, heresies,  prejudices,  he  insinu- 
ates into  his  readers,  and  they  are  adopt- 
ed, cheered,  echoed,  in  most  unlikely 
quarters,  not  because  of  their  intrinsic 
worth  oi  reasonableness,  but  because 
they  were  his,  and  had,  therefore,  the 
most  winning  of  advocates  and  ex- 
pounders. The  Vailima  Letters  are 
not  to  be  named  with  epistolary  master- 
pieces. But  they  let  out  the  secret,  to 
whoever  has  not  already  guessed  it,  of 
Stevenson's  beguiling  influence.  Just 
what  delighted  you  in  Kidnapped^  or  The 
New  Arabian  Nights ^  or  in  the  Travels 
with  a  Donkey,  is  here  to  delight  you  when 
he  is  speaking  of  his  own  private  con- 
cerns, or  of  Samoan  politics,  or  of  his 
literary  hopes  and  fears — his  sparkling 
fun,  his  varying  moods,  his  austere  in- 
dignation, his  gentleness,  his  ready  con- 
fidence. If  Stevenson  ever  posed  at  all 
he  posed  in  naturalness,  in  being  so 
much  himself  that  no  one  could  think 
him  other  than  he  was. 

But  though  he  had  no  other  pose  than 
this  most  laudable  one,  very  few  men 
have  made  more  effort  to  give  fine  cir- 
cumstance to  his  life.  To  live  in  Grub 
Street  and  dream  of  green  fields  or  of 
marble  palaces  under  sunny  skies  was 
not  his  idea  of  living  well.  The  con- 
tempt with  which  he  sometimes  spoke 
of  the  literary  calling  was  perfectly  sin- 
cere.     The   "jingle  of  words"   intoxi- 

*  Vailima  Letters.  Being  Correspondence  ad- 
dressed by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  to  Sidney  Col- 
vin,  November,  1890 — October,  1894.  2  vols. 
Chicago:  Stone  &  Kimball.    $2.25. 


cated  him,  but  it  was  to  be  an  artist  in 
life  that  his  most  full-blooded  desires 
went  out.  And  his  Samoan  home,  with 
its  beautiful  site,  its  numerous  depen- 
dants, its  barbaric  dignity,  is  the  reali- 
sation of  the  picture  in  a  dream.  Think 
what  it  was  for  a  man  with  his  love  of  the 
grotesque,  and  the  coloured,  and  the  un- 
usual, to  live  amidst  this  kind  of  thing  : 

*'  There  were  folks  in  tafa,  and  folks  in  patch- 
work ;  there  was  every  colour  of  the  rainbow  in  a 
spot  or  a  cluster  ;  there  were  men  with  their 
heads  gilded  with  powdered  sandal-wood,  others 
with  heads  all  purple,  stuck  full  of  the  petals  of  a 
flower.  In  the  midst  there  was  a  growing  field  of 
outspread  food,  gradually  covering  acres.  .  .  . 
At  intervals  from  one  of  the  squatted  villages,  an 
orator  would  arise.  The  field  was  most  beyond 
the  reach  of  any  human  speaking  voice  ;  yet  it 
was  possible  to  catch  snatches  of  this  elaborate 
and  cut-and-dry  oratory — it  was  possible  for  me. 
for  instance,  to  catch  the  description  of  my  gift 
and  myself  as  the  Alii  Tusitala,  O  le  alii  O  malo 
tetele — the  chief  White  Information,  the  chief  of 
the  great  governments.     Gay  designation  ?** 

Or  to  enjoy  the  mingled  horror  and 
exhilaration  of  his  work, 

"  weeding  out  here  alone  by  the  garrulous  water, 
under  the  silence  of  the  high  wood,  broken  by 
incongruous  sounds  of  bird.  .  .  .  The  life  of 
the  plants  come  through  my  finger  tips,  their 
struggles  go  to  my  heart  like  supplications.  I 
feel  myself  blood-boltered  ;  then  I  look  back  on 
my  cleared  grass,  and  count  myself  an  ally  in  a 
fair  quarrel,  and  make  stout  my  heart." 

Or,  after  a  life  of  invalidism,  how  would 
the  adventurer's  heart  stir  at  this  physi- 
cal ability  for 

"  twenty  miles'  ride,  sixteen  fences  taken,  ten 
of  the  miles  in  a  drenching  rain,  seven  of  them 
fasting  and  in  the  morning  chill,  and  six  stricken 
hours*  political  discussions  by  an  interpreter  ;  to 
say  nothing  of  sleeping  in  a  native  house." 

He  was  a  hundred  gallant  heroes  in 
that  ride,  you  may  be  sure,  which  makes 
him  look  back  with  disgust  on  the  **  pal- 
lid brute  that  lived  in  Skerryvore  like  a 
weevil  in  a  biscuit."  He  was  aware  of 
his  happiness. 

•*  Fanny  and  I  rode  home  ;  and  I  moralised  by 
the  way.  Could  we  ever  stand  Europe  again? 
did  she  appreciate  that  if  we  were  in  London,  we 
should  be  actually  jostUd  in  the  street  ?  and  there 
was  nobody  in  the  whole  of  Britain  who  knew 
how  to  take  ava  like  a  gentleman  ?  'Tis  funny  to 
be  thus  of  two  civilisations — or,  if  you  like,  of  one 
civilisation  and  one  barbarism.  And,  as  usual, 
the  barbarism  is  the  more  engaging.'* 

But  for  the  large  hospitality  he  dis- 
pensed, for  the  picturesqueness,  for  the 
very  possibility  of  living,  he  paid  dearly. 
There  is  this  other  side  of  the  picture 
given — humorously  enough  for  the  most 
part ;  but  his  brother  writers  will  know 
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what  it  means.  Even  his  fertile  brain, 
his  elastic  spirits,  were  being  drawn  on 
unduly. 

**  No  toil  has  been  spared  over  the  ungrateful 
canvas  ;  and  it  wiii  not  come  together,  and  I  must 
live,  and  my  family." 

That  again  and  again  comes  up,  turned 
aside  with  a — 

*'  Queer  thing  life,"  or,  **  I  believe  in  an  ulti- 
mate decency  of  things  ;  ay,  and  if  I  woke  in  hell, 
should  still  believe  it  !  But  it  is  hard  walking, 
and  I  can  see  my  own  share  in  the  missteps,  and 
can  bow  my  head  to  the  result,  like  an  old,  stern, 
unhappy  devil  of  a  Norseman,  as  my  ultimate 
character  is.  .  .  .  Well,  //  /aut  cultivfr  son  jar- 
dinr 

Or, 

*'  Weakling  generation.  It  makes  me  sick  of 
myself,  to  make  such  a  fash  and  bobbery  over  a 
rotten  end  of  an  old  nursery  yarn,  not  worth 
spitting  on  when  done." 

Yes,  the  book  rouses  a  protest  in  us  that 
forced  labour  should  ever  have  been 
wrung  from  this  free,  joyous  spirit,  and 
it  demolishes  the  last  rag  of  Stevenson's 
brave  and  most  insincere  optimism. 
Perhaps,  however,  if  the  sad  note  sound 
in  our  ears  above  the  gayer  ones,  our 
recent  loss  may  be  partly  the  cause. 
There  is  abundant  acknowledgment  here 
of  good  times,  of  gaiety,  and  infinite 
variety  of  interests  ;  and  it  were  surely 
an  unsympathetic  soul  who  would  wish 
for  more  hard-wrought  books  instead 
of  the  pictures  of  his  throwing  himself 
with  headlong  generosity  into  the  native 
cause,  exercising  patriarchal  authority, 
gloating  over  the  melodious  Samoan 
tongue,  rejoicing  in  the  life-giving  air. 
These  letters  written  in  slang,  or  in  the 
language  of  tragedy  or  trifling,  indiffer- 
ently, paint  him  and  his  quick-changing 
nature  just  as  they  were,  and  thus  show 
the  best  of  Stevenson.  For  whatever 
be  the  final  estimate  of  his  literary 
work,  his  own  life  was  his  greatest 
achievement. 


MR.  YEATS'S  POEMS.* 

•*  Ah,  leave  me  still 
A  little  space  for  the  rose-breaih  to  hll  ! 
Lest  I  no  more  hear  common  things  that  crave  ; 
The  weak  worm  hiding  down  in  its  small  cave, 
The  field  mouse  running  by  me  in  the  grass. 
And  heavy  mortal  hopes  that  toil  and  pass ; 
But  seek  alone  to  hear  the  strange  things  said 
By  God  to  the  bright  hearts  of  those  long  dead 
And  learn  to  chaunt  a  tongue  men  do  not  know." 

This  is  the  key  to  all   the  poetry  Mr. 

*  Poems.     By   W.   B.  Yeats.     Boston  :  Cope- 
land  &  Day.     $1.50. 


Yeats  has  yet  given  us.  The  conscious- 
ness of  two  worlds  is  ever  present  in  his 
dreams,  not  this  and  that  of  a  dim  fu- 
ture, but  one  co-existing  with  and  in- 
vading the  other,  each  disputing  the 
other's  claims.  Perhaps  the  most  re- 
vealing thing  in  all  this  volume — we  are 
inclined  to  call  it  the  most  remarkable 
poem — is  **  The  Man  who  Dreamed  of 
Fairyland."  This  world  was  not  with- 
out its  interests  to  the  man  ;  he  fell  in 
love.  But  as  **  he  stood  among  a  crowd 
at  Drumahair,"  he  heard  a  Druid  song, 
and 

"  The  singing  shook  him  out  of  his  new  ease." 

He  gathered  money  like  a  prudent  man, 
but  in  the  midst  of  his  reckonings  came 
a  song  again, 

"  And  at  that  singing  he  was  no  more  wise." 

His  hot  blood  was  stirred  with  anger, 
but  as  he  turned  to  take  vengeance, 
vengeance  fled  before  a  tale  of  a  lonely, 
peaceful  fairy  folk,  and 

'*  The  tale  drove  his  fine  angry  mood  away." 

He  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and 
there  he  might  have  known  stillness, 
you  would  think. 

**  Were  not  the  worms  that  spired  about  his  bones 
A-telling  with  their  low  and  reedy  cry. 
Of  how  God  leans  His  hands  out  of  the  sky, 
To  bless  that  isle  with  honey  in  His  tones  ; 
That  none  may  feel   the  power  of  squall  and 
wave, 
And  no  one  any  leaf-crowned  dancer  miss 
Until  He  burn  up  Nature  with  a  kiss  : 
The  man  has  found  no  comfort  in  the  grave." 

These  are  not  the  poems  of  a  man 
who  finds  fairyland  convenient  because  it 
provides  pretty  and  picturesque  and  ro- 
mantic circumstance.  They  are  haunted 
by  *'  the  wayward  twilight  companies.** 
For  in  the  balance  of  one  world  against 
another,  it  is  easy  to  see  which  scale  is 
the  more  heavily  weighted — in  spite  of 
Cathleen  and  her  sacrifice,  in  spite  of 
the  very  human  **  Ephemera,**  and  in 
spite  of  the  rough  ballads,  direct  trans- 
lations from  humanity.  The  human  na- 
ture, by  the  bye,  that  interests  him  most 
lives  near  the  soil  and  the  roots  of  things. 
Rudeness  is  not  repellent  to  him,  and 
such  ballads  as  **  Moll  Magee"  are  fash- 
ioned not  after  literary  models,  but 
rather  after  the  rough  chanting  chroni- 
cles that,  to  this  day,  give  recent  and 
current  affairs  impressiveness  sung  by 
the  wandering  bards  of  Brittany. 

But  the  bliss  of  dreaming — and  its 
ruin,  too — 
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'*  No  maiden  loves  me,  no  man  seeks  my  help, 
Because  I  be  not  of  the  things  I  dream," 

are  as  yet  more  native  themes.  Not 
many  of  us  love  poetry  very  much,  and 
a  moderate  lover  has  generally  a  prefer- 
ence that  his  own  life,  idealised,  should 
be  the  stuff  from  which  poetry  is  woven. 
We  do  not  think  Mr.  Yeats  appeals  to 
any  moderate  lovers.  But  there  are 
words  for  those  who  hanker  after  what 
is  called  the  **  human  element,**  even 
outside  the  poems  named  above.  Wis- 
dom has  often  had  a  way  of  dwelling 
apart  from  those  it  lived  to  help  ;  and 
in  the  search  for  beauty  tenderness  is  a 
not  infrequent  comrade,  since  the 
searcher  finds 

*'  In  all  poor  foolish  things  that  live  a  day 
Eternal  Beauty  wandering  on  her  way." 

Mr.  Yeats  has  revised  much,  and  not 
always  to  please  his  older  readers.  He 
has  cast  out  some  poems  which  deserved 
honourable  places,  and  which  surely 
will  not  knock  at  the  doors  of  future 
editions  in  vain.  There  is  a  lack  of  fin- 
ish in  some  of  his  work,  quite  distin- 
guishable from  his  artful  love  of  the 
crude.  His  plays  are  wanting  in  a 
dramatic  sense,  and  there  are  a  few 
mystical  poems  which  need  a  key.  But 
there  is  not  one  commonplace  line. 
There  is  hardly  a  misused  term.  There 
is  no  exaggeration,  no  eccentricity.  It 
is  the  verse  of  a  man  born  into  the 
ranks  of  the  poets,  who  sees  poetry  and 
breathes  it,  and  who  happens  to  have 
the  gift  of  words.  This  indeed  he  has. 
Listen  to  it  in  **  The  Lake  Isle  of  Inis- 
free,"  in  **  The  Rose  of  Battle,"  in  the 
almost  too  much  rewritten  **  Wander- 
ings of  Usheen,"  in  the  last  lament  of 
Oona  that  ends  the  **  Countess  Cath- 
leen  :*  * 

*'  The  years  like  great  black  oxen  tread  the  world, 
And  God  the  herdsman  goads  them  on  behind. 
And  I  am  broken  by  their  passing  feet." 


THE  SORROWS  OF  SATAN.* 

Whenever  we  finish  the  perusal  of  one 
of  Marie  Corelli's  novels,  we  feel  an  in- 
tense desire  to  stamp  fiercely  on  the 
floor  and  cry  **  Ha  !'*  and  mutter  in  our 
beard,  and  address  the  first  person  who 
happens  along  as  a  '*  vampire.'*  This 
is  an  unconscious  tribute  to  Marie  Co- 
relli*s  power,  and  incidentally  an  indi- 

*  The   Sorrows  of  Satan.     By  Marie  Corelli. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.     $1.50. 


cation  of  what  sort  of  book  it  is  that 
Marie  Corelli  writes.  She  is,  in  fact,  in 
her  general  literary  style,  the  natu- 
ral successor  of  Ouida,  and  we  imagine 
that  her  public  is  identical  with  that 
upon  which  Ouida  in  her  best  days  used 
to  let  loose  her  exuberant  vocabulary 
and  her  pyrotechnic  imagination.  But 
Marie  Corelli*s  morality  is  not  that  of 
Ouida — far  from  it.  In  the  present  vol- 
ume she  is  very  severe  upon  the  prurient 
literature  of  the  day  ;  she  impales  Mr. 
Swinburne  with  many  adjectives,  she 
fleers  at  the  hypocrisy  of  society,  she 
denounces  the  shams  of  modern  Chris- 
tianity, and  she  even  mocks  at  the  al- 
leged strictness  of  Her  Majesty's  court. 
Altogether  she  undertakes  a  large  con- 
tract of  denunciation,  and  carries  it  out 
with  satisfactory  and  even  exuberant 
completeness.  It  is  said  in  London  that 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  had  the  honour 
of  serving  as  one  of  her  studies  for  this 
volume ;  and  the  good  and  virtuous  hero- 
ine, Mavis  Clare  who  writes  such  suc- 
cessful books,  is  evidently  Marie  Corelli 
herself,  as  the  initials  of  the  name  also 
help  to  show. 

The  book  is  delightfully  diabolic,  and 
furnishes  at  least  one  thrill  to  every 
three  pages,  which  is  all  that  any  one 
can  reasonably  ask  for  at  the  price.  Sa- 
tan, it  appears,  comes  to  London  in  the 
disguise  of  a  handsome,  mysterious,  and 
immensely  wealthy  prince,  whose  name, 
Lucio  Ram^nas,  learnedly  suggests  both 
Lucifer  and  Ahriman.  He  is  very  popu- 
lar, though  his  eyes  often  have  a 
**  strange  glitter,"  and  he  not  infrequent- 
ly laughs  a  **  mocking  laugh."  He  is 
especially  loved  by  a  certain  Lady  Sibyl, 
whose  morality  has  been  seriously  im- 
paired by  reading  Mr.  Swinburne's 
poems  ;  and  she  finally,  **  with  a  sud- 
den, swift  movement,  flung  herself  upon 
his  breast,"  while  **  the  moonbeams 
showed  her  eyes  alit  with  rapture." 
Lucio,  strange  to  say,  thrust  her  from 
him  and  politely  called  her  **  false  and 
accursed"  and  "  a  fair  fiend"  and  other 
names.  Thereupon  she  resolved  to  kill 
herself,  and  after  providing  a  liberal 
supply  of  stationery  and  a  bottle  of 
poison,  sat  down  before  a  large  mirror 
in  order  that  she  might  **  see  her  face 
radiate  in  the  glass,"  remembering,  as 
she  cheerfully  says,  that  "  in  a  few  days 
the  worms  will  twine  where  the  smile  is 
now."  Having  done  this  she  writes 
what  would  make,  we  should  estimate, 
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some  sixty  pages  of  manuscript  about 
Mr.  Swinburne,  literature,  the  scientific 
heresies  of  the  day,  and  other  matters, 
and  then  takes  the  poison.  Although,  as 
she  says  herself,  '*  torture  indescribable' ' 
makes  her  **a  writhing,  moaning,  help- 
less creature,"  she  keeps  on  writing  for 
some  fifteen  pages  more,  and  at  the 
last,  it  being  revealed  to  her  just  who 
Lucio  really  is,  she  ends  with  this  : 

•'  Serve  me,  dear  hand,  once  more  ere  I  depart ; 
.  .  .  my  tortured  spirit  must  seize  and  compel 
you  to  write  down  this  thing  unnamable,  that 
earthly  eyes  may  read  and  earthly  souls  take 
timely  warning !  .  .  .  I  know  at  last  whom  I 
have  loved  !— whom  I  have  chosen,  whom  I  have 
^worshipped  !  .  .  .  I  know  who  claims  my  wor- 
ship and  drags  me  into  yonder  rolling  world  of 
flame  !" 

Besides  such  exciting  things  as  this, 
there  are  any  number  of  epigrams  and 
skits,  and  an  unusual  collection  of  ad- 
jectives, besides  one  or  two  new  adverbs 
that  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen 
anywhere  before. 

Altogether  it  is  a  great  book  and  one 
to  be  recommended  to  all  who  like  this 
sort  of  thing.  When  they  have  finished 
it,  they,  too,  will  feel  an  intense  de- 
sire to  stamp  fiercely  on  the  floor  and 
cry  **  Ha  !"  and  mutter  in  their  beards, 
and  address  the  first  person  who  hap- 
pens along  as  a  **  vampire." 

H.  T,  P. 


A  NEW  VOLUME  OF  TENEMENT 
SKETCHES.* 

We  take  it  that  Mr.  Sanborn  was  orig- 
inally destined  by  the  Andover  House 
authorities  for  a  statistical  thesis  in  the 
manner  of  Hull  House  Papers  or  a  chap- 
ter in  Charles  Booth's  East  London  ;  but 
that  when  he  donned  the  **  hoboe"  cos- 
tume for  the  sake  of  investigating  tramp 
lodging-houses,  the  light  of  the  experi- 
ment brought  out  the  die  and  set  it. 
Henceforth  he  knew  himself  as  vaga- 
bond in  essence  rather  than  as  sociolo- 
gist. Even  if  it  were  not  for  the  con- 
fession of  his  prefatory  note,  his  book 
was  doomed  to  betray  him.  No  one  but 
a  sympathetic  soul  could  enjoy  so  thor- 
oughly as  this  writer  **  Gus,"  **  Scotty," 
**  Billy,"  **  Saucer,"  and  the  rest  of  the 
gang  at  **  Moody's"  on  the  side  of  hu- 
mours and  manners. 

*  Moody's  Lodging  House,  and  Other  Tenement 
Sketches.  By  Alvan  Francis  Sanborn.  Boston  : 
Copeland  &  Day.    $1.25. 


**  A  lady  disg^uises  an  inevitable  yawn  with  a 
jewelled  hand  or  a  dainty  fan.  Gus,  impelled  by 
a  kindred  sense  of  decorum,  always  pretends  to 
be  adjusting  a  non-existent  garter  or  a  suspender, 
when  he  is  goaded  to  scratching  by  an  uncom- 
monly virulent  bite.  Either  his  manners  or  his 
intelligence  would  be  adequate  to  the  most  ex- 
clusive circles  of  the  city.* 

And  of  Billy,  the  **  religious  bum,"  who 
sees  the  mission  breakfast  through,  even 
to  sitting  on  the  **  anxious"  seat  : 

"  I  have  seen  enough  of  these  fellows  to  assert 
that  they  have  expert  knowledge  of  all  the  prom- 
ising signs  of  conversion  and  are  quite  capable  of 
counterfeiting  them  when  they  see  anything  to  be 
gained  thereby.  Besides  there  is  a  fine,  old-fash- 
ioned gallantry  about  them  that  makes  them  re- 
luctant to  refuse  a  lady  anything  she  asks,  even  to  a 
change  of  heart.  *  Ce  que  femme  vent,  Dieu  le 
vent/  " 

Yes,  Mr.  Sanborn  is  an  inveterate  hu- 
mourist. Apart  from  these  quotations, 
no  respectable  social  investigator  ever 
fell  like  him  to  quoting  Charles  Lamb 
anci  Montaigne,  when  he  had  the  pick 
of  all  the  government  reports  in  the 
State  House  Library. 

But  while  these  sketches  are  not  in 
essence  of  statistical  inspiration,  neither 
are  they  the  literary  fancies  of  the  Chim- 
mie  Fadden  order.  "  Thev  are  mere 
transcripts  from  life.  I  have  written 
true  things  simply  about  poor  people. 
That  is  all,"  says  their  author.  And, 
indeed,  in  his  book  there  is  not  even  so 
intentional  a  use  of  fact  for  literary 
ends  as  a  London  writer,  Mr.  Morrison, 
who  is  equally  well  supplied  with  real- 
istic data  of  the  slums,  has  given  us. 
Mr.  Sanborn  has  exploited  the  vie  intime 
of  the  lodging-house  tramp  with  as 
great  thoroughness  and  as  great  care  to 
avoid  literary  elaboration  as  Mr.  Flint 
in  his  tramp  studies.  And  for  this,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  his  work  has,  in 
spite  of  himself,  the  sociological  value 
which  he  humorously  deprecates.  No 
hint  of  reform,  as  an  ulterior  end  of  his 
curious  excursions  into  the  life  of  the 
bummer,  indeed  appears,  and  for  some 
people  its  presence  would  be  the  only 
moral  justification  of  Mr.  Sanborn's 
r61e.  Yet  for  all  that,  perhaps  on  ac- 
count of  that,  his  book  is  for  the  philan- 
thropist. If  he  states  disgusting  and 
debasing  details  with  a  matter-of-fact 
brevity  strange  to  the  sensational  re- 
former, and  if  he  views  the  submerged 
tenth  with  a  humorous  complacency 
which  would  completely  disconcert  Mr. 
William  Morris  and  the  champions  of 
the  people,  he  at  least  strikes  a  brave 
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blow  at  the  sentimentalism  which  is  at 
the  root  of  most  of  our  mistaken  deal- 
ings with  the  poor  and  the  social  out- 
cast, by  neither  being  shocked  by 
facts  nor  seeing  them  for  better  or  worse 
than  they  are.  Moreover,  Mr.  Sanborn, 
being  a  humourist  and  happily  unencum- 
bered by  a  theory,  escapes  priggism,  and 
by  his  cameraderU  with  low  life  accom- 
plishes precisely  what  the  people  who 
decry  the  barriers  between  rich  and 
poor  manage  to  prevent,  that  sentiment 
of  social  sympathy  which  is  the  birth 
not  of  condition,  but  of  a  strange  sense 
of  kinship  in  human  frailty  and  noble- 
ness between  ourselves  and  other  people. 
Mr.  Howells  predicts  the  **  still  more 
faithful  form  of  contemporaneous  his- 
tory,'* which  is  to  supersede  **  the  faith- 
ful portrayal  of  life  in  fiction.**  And 
after  reading  Mr.  Sanborn*s  book,  we 
can  resign  ourselves  to  such  a  prophetic 
future,  knowing  that  it  would  exclude 
neither  humour  nor  entertainment. 

Edith  Baker  Brown, 


John  Addington  Symonds.  These  are 
printed  on  fine  hand-made  paper  with 
deckel  edges.  Mr.  Mosher  has  also 
made  a  neat  little  brochure  of  Walter 
Pater's  Child  in  the  Jlouse^  which  is 
printed  on  Japan  paper. 


FROM  THE  "  BIBELOT"  PRESS. 

The  dainty  little  volumes  from  Mr. 
Thomas  B.  Mosher's  press  in  Portland, 
Me.,  are  well  worthy  of  special  mention. 
The  excellent  bookmaking,  careful  edit- 
ing, and  choice  of  subject  are  especially 
adapted  to  the  tastes  and  needs  of  the 
artistic  connoisseur  and  literary  scholar. 
In  the  Old  World  Series  we  have  the 
Rubdiydt  of  Omar  Khayydm^  rendered  into 
English  verse  by  Edward  Fitzgerald, 
with  a  sonnet  by  Mrs.  Marriott  Watson, 
a  Toast  to  Omar  Khayydm  by  Theodore 
Watts,  an  appreciation  of  Fitzgerald  by 
Mr.  Irving  Way,  the  scholarly  young 
publisher  of  Messrs.  Way  and  Williams, 
and  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  article  on  Khayydm, 
together  with  notes  and  remarks  on  the 
various  editions  of  the  Rubdiydt,  This 
series  also  contains  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's 
translation  of  Aucassin  and  Nicolettey 
being  a  direct  reprint  from  the  very 
scarce  edition  of  1887.  The  original 
etched  title-page  (with  a  curious  error 
in  its  date)  and  three  woodcut  designs 
by  Jacomb  Hood  are  also  reproduced 
in  this  edition.  The  Bibelot  Series  con- 
tains The  Blessed  Damozel :  a  Book  of 
Lyrics^  chosen  from  the  works  of  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti,  and  The  Sonnets  of 
Michael  Angelo  in  rhymed  English,  by 


A  BOOK  ABOUT  FANS.* 

Considered  as  a  history  of  the  fan, 
this  book  is  unsatisfactory  :  it  is  strange 
that  the  subject  has  not  yet  had  such 
adequate  consideration  in  English  as  the 
books  by  Blondel  and  Uzanne  contain. 
We  agree  with  the  author  that  **  it  re- 
pays careful  study,*'  and  that  the  fan. 
*' almost  defines  what  the  artistic  pro- 
ductions of  a  nation  were  at  a  given 
period.'*  For  this  reason  one  desires 
more  complete  and  exhaustive  research 
on  the  **  butterfly  of  art"  than  is  found 
here. 

The  Oriental  fan  is  passed  by  with 
distressing  rapidity,  and,  although  the 
story  is  told  of  the  Chinese  Emperor's 
favourite,  who,  to  revive  his  waning 
affection,  sent  to  him  (a.d.  550)  the  fa- 
mous Autumn  Fan — by  which  name  a 
neglected  wife  is  still  known  in  China 
— with  verses,  these  are  omitted  : 

**  O  fair  white  silk,  fresh  from  the  weaver's  loom, 

Clear  as  the  frost,  bright  as  the  winter's  snow, 

See  friendship  fashions  out  of  thee  a  fan. 

Round  as  the  round  moon  shines  in  heaven  above. 

At  home,  abroad,  a  close  companion  thou. 

Stirring  at  every  move,  the  grateful  gale  ; 

And  yet  I  fear,  ah  me  !  that  autumn  chills. 

Cooling  the  dying  summer's  torrid  rage, 

Will  see  thee  laid  neglected  on  the  shelf. 

All  thought  of  bygone  days  bygone  like  them. " 

Very  insufficient,  too,  are  the  allusions 
to  its  literary  history.  Fancy  touching 
upon  the  subject  and  forgetting  Austin 
Dobson's  Ballade  on  a  Fan  that  Belonged 
to  Madame  de  Pompadour^  conceived  in 
such  exquisite  taste,  beginning  : 

•'  Chicken-skin,  delicate,  white. 
Painted  by  Carlo  Vanloo. 
Loves  in  a  riot  of  light, 

Roses  and  saporous  blue,"  etc., 

and  ending  with  the  deep  note  under 
the  deftly  blown  and  beautifully  col- 
oured verse-bubble  : 

'*  Where  are  the  secrets  it  knew  ? 
Weavings  of  plot  and  of  plan  ? 
But  where  is  the  Pompadour,  too  ? 
This  was  the  Pompadour's  fan  !" 


*  A  Book  About  Fans.  By  M.  A.  Flory. 
With  a  Chapter  on  Fan-Collecting  by  Mary  Cad- 
walader  Jones.  New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co, 
$2. 50. 
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It  might  have  interested  the  reader  to 
quote  from  Coryat's  Crudities  and  learn 
what  the  famous  traveller  said  in  quaint 
words  about  the  fans  he  saw  in  Italy  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  carried  by  men 
as  well  as  women.  And  where  is  the 
story  of  Eleanora  d'Este's  fan,  which, 
kissing  passionately,  she  threw  at  Tas- 
so's  feet  in  an  agony  of  distress  to  tell 
her  heart's  secret,  hopeless  love  ?  Steele, 
too,  in  the  Tatler^  has  a  clever  essay 
about  a  coquette  and  her  fan,  which 
bears  repeating. 

No  mention  is  made  of  **  chicken- 
skin,"  the  leather  prepared  with  al- 
monds and  spermaceti,  favoured  by  fops 
and  belles  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries,  and  used  for  fan- 
mounts  ;  and  no  hints  are  given  of  the 
*'  eccentric  fans" — save  a  **  dagger- fan" 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance — such  as  the 

doubled  fan,'*  the  **  parasol  fan,"  the 

scent-bottle  fan,"  the  "dressing-case 
fan,"  such  a  complicated  one  as  was 
shown  in  Vienna  in  1873,  bearing  upon 
each  rib  scissors,  a  fork,  knife,  spoon, 
etc.,  which  could  be  removed  without 
disarranging  the  sticks,  and  the  Chinese 
cuno,  which,  being  opened  the  reverse 
way,  threatens  to  fall  apart. 

No  fault  could  be  found  with  the  ex- 
amples of  fans  shown  in  the  beautiful 
reproductions,  yet  we  could  wish  for  ad- 
ditional ones.  Some  pictures  from  the 
Greek  vases  would  have  been  interest- 
ing as  specimens  of  the  fan  and  in  the 
manner  of  using  it  ;  and  we  desire  an 
illustration  or  two  from  the  curious 
fans  of  the  eighteenth  century  referred 
to  generally.  They  deserve  a  more  de- 
tailed notice.  Among  them  are  the 
"conversation  fans"  (not  mentioned), 
which  give  the  raison  d'itre  to  Addison's 
essay  in  the  Spectator  ;  '  *  fortune-telling 
fans,"    "riddle   fans,"    "dance  fans," 

botanical     fans,"     "almanac    fans," 

principles-of-politeness  fans,"  "  pun- 
ning-bill-of-fare  fans,"  fans  containing 
political  and  social  caricatures,  portraits 
of  Napoleon,  Wellington,  and  other 
celebrities,  scenes  from  the  Beggar  s 
Opera  and  Gulliver  s  Travels^  sketches 
by  Hogarth,  cameos  by  Bartolozzi,  and 
musical  and  card-parties,  all  of  which 
are  contained  in  Lady  Charlotte  Schrei- 
bev's  folio  de  luxe^  entitled  Fans  and  Fan- 
Leaves  (London,  1888).  From  this  at 
least  we  might  have  had  the  "  Ranelagh 
fan,"  showing  the  Rotunda  and  people 
strolling  under   the  shrubbery,   as  did 
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the  beautiful  Gunning  sisters  with  Hor- 
ace Walpole,   or   Beau    Tibbs   and    his    * 
party  when   they  spent   such    a    disap- 
pointing evening. 

The  period  of  the  French  Revolution, 
too,  affords  a  wide  range  for  illustra- 
tion. No  mention  is  made  in  the  book 
of  the  "  weeping  willow,"  the  leaves  of 
which  when  inverted  showed  pictures 
of  the  Royal  family,  and  there  is  no 
hint  of  the  "  transparent  fan,"  which 
held  against  the  light  revealed  its  true 
political  sentiment.  Such  a  fan  pro- 
cured for  Madame  de  Cevennes  her 
death,  and  such  a  one,  secretly  obtained, 
she  waved  at  the  guillotine. 

Part  II.  is  devoted  to  Fan-Painting, 
and  Part  III.  to  Fan  Collecting.  Three 
pages  out  of  twenty-nine  in  the  latter 
are  given  to  the  subject ;  the  others  are 
digressions,  rather  wide  of  the  mark, 
and  repetitions  of  data,  such  as  the 
"  cabriolet  fan"  and  the  "  Vernis  Mar- 
tin," already  described  on  pp.  41  and 

49- 

For  the  amateur  the  book  in  its  artis- 
tic setting  may  be  useful,  but  the  pic- 
turesque history  of  woman's  toy,  sword, 
and  sceptre  remains  to  be  written. 

Esther  Singleton. 


A  NOVEL  OF  LUBRICITY.* 

Habitual  readers  of  The  Bookman 
will,  we  think,  acquit  us  of  any  especial 
prudishness  in  our  literary  judgments. 
\Vhen  a  writer  of  distinction  has  set  be- 
fore himself  a  definite  and  consistent 
theory  of  his  art,  and  is  evidently  guid- 
ed by  it  in  his  work,  it  is  always  by  his 
own  canon  that  we  are  desirous  of  meas- 
uring his  success.  One  may  disagree 
absolutely  with  his  conception  of  what 
that  canon  ought  to  be,  and  yet  accord 
the  warmest  praise  to  the  consistency  and 
perfection  of  his  achievement.  There- 
fore, while  it  is  impossible  to  commend 
the  literary  formulas  of  M.  de  Maupas- 
sant and  Mr.  George  Moore,  for  example, 
it  is  equally  impossible  to  deny  that 
whatever  they  have  done  is  stamped  in 
every  line  with  artistic  excellence  and 
intellectual  sincerity. 

But  when  we  come  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy's  latest  piece  of  fiction,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  differentiate.  The  exposure 
of  the  human   form   in  the  dissecting- 

*  Jude  the  Obscure.     By  Thomas  Hardy.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Bros.     $1.75. 
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room  under  the  calm,  dispassionate  gaze 
of  the  anatomist  shocks  no  one  ;  the 
same  exposure  by  the  body-snatcher, 
who  rifles  the  grave  to  gloat  with  lew^d 
and  sordid  joy  over  the  same  exposure, 
is  revolting  to  every  sanely  human  in- 
stinct. And  so  in  literature,  unmorality 
differs  toto  ccelo  from  immorality.  The 
naturalistic  school  of  France  regards  life 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  theory  in 
which  morals  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  sense 
of  the  word  have  no  place  whatever  ; 
but  the  immunity  accorded  to  these  men 
cannot  by  any  conscientious  critic  be 
granted  to  Mr.  Hardy.  His  social  envi- 
ronment, his  racial  temperament,  and 
the  literary  traditions  in  which  he  has 
been  reared  are  not  those  of  France  or 
of  Galicia  ;  and  his  work  must  there- 
fore be  tried  by  the  ethical  and  artistic 
standards  of  the  men  of  his  own  blood. 
Hence  it  is  that  we  must  condemn,  with 
not  the  slightest  shade  of  qualification, 
the  latest  volume  from  his  pen  as  being 
both  a  moral  monstrosity  and  an  out- 
rage upon  art. 

To  those  of  our  readers  who  first 
made  Mr.  Hardy's  acquaintance  in  his 
Tess  and  in  the  present  novel,  this  may 
seem  to  be  an  unreasonable  assertion  ;  but 
fortunately  his  reputation  and  his  fully 
formulated  theory  of  fiction  were  estab- 
lished years  ago  in  his  earlier  and  bet- 
ter books.  In  them  appear  all  his  ex- 
tremely powerful  gifts  of  narrative.  In 
them  appears  also  his  profound  and  un- 
mitigated pessimism.  With  this  pes- 
simism one  can  have  no  quarrel,  though 
it  is  clearly  false  to  life  ;  for  if  it  be  un- 
true that  everything  happens  for  the 
best  in  this  best  of  worlds,  it  is  quite 
equally  untrue  that  everything  happens 
for  the  worst.  But  this  is  nothing  to 
the  point.  In  A  Fair  of  Blue  Eyes  (his 
strongest  work),  in  The  Trumpet  Major ^ 
and  in  The  Return  of  the  Native  there  were 
seen  gifts  that  placed  him  among  the 
foremost  novelists  of  the  century.  If 
some  passages  in  all  of  these  were  coarse, 
the  coarseness  was  only  incidental,  and 
was  almost  unavoidable  in  one  who  is 
fond  of  delineating  the  lives  and  habits  of 
thought  of  the  half-pagan  peasantry  of 
Wessex.  In  Jude  the  Obscure  there  ap- 
pear the  same  pessimism  and  much  of 
the  same  power  ;  but  there  has  been 
gratuitously  and  wantonly  injected  into 
it  such  a  stream  of  indecency  as  can 
find  no  counterpart  in  any  of  his  other 
works,  and  no  excuse  in  anything  that 


has  ever  been  put  forth  in  explanation 
of  his  literary  methods. 

The  characters  of  the  book  are  Jude 
Fawley,  a  peasant  by  birth,  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  an  intense  yearning  which  is 
never  gratified,  for  scholarly  distinction, 
and  of  refined  and  spiritual  traits  which 
exist  side  by  side  with  a  lurking  love  of 
sensuality  and  drink  ;  one  Arabella,  a 
typical  barmaid,  coarse,  brazen,  and 
cunning  ;  Jude's  cousin  Sue,  an  Angli- 
cised version  of  one  of  Marcel  Pr6vost*s 
demivierges ;  and  a  certain  village 
schoolmaster  named  Phillotson,  who 
has  some  unexplained  sexual  peculiari- 
ties at  which  Mr.  Hardy,  for  a  wonder, 
only  hints.  Jude  is  tricked  into  an  early 
marriage  with  Arabella,  and  Sue  is 
forced  into  one  with  Phillotson.  Both 
marriages  are  ended  by  divorce,  where- 
upon Jude  and  his  cousin  live  together 
in  unlawful  relations,  until  an  accumu- 
lation of  disasters  converts  Jude  into  a 
sceptic  and  Sue  into  an  hysterical  devote^ 
whereupon  they  separate.  Sue  remarry- 
ing her  schoolmaster  as  a  matter  of  con- 
science, and  Jude  remarrying  Arabella 
as  a  matter  of  desperation. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  an  outline  of  the 
story,  which,  even  as  Mr.  Hardy  tells  it, 
is  improbable,  but  which  one  would  not 
criticise  were  it  not  for  his  extraordinary 
lack  of  reticence  in  the  telling.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  plot  that  justifies  the  gross- 
ness  with  which  he  has  chosen  to  elabo- 
rate its  details.  Nor  is  this  grossness 
the  grossness  of  the  English  novelists  of 
the  last  century — of  Fielding  and  Smol- 
lett— with  whom  Mr.  Hardy  has  many 
traits  in  common.  It  does  not  suggest 
the  rude  virility  of  young  and  lusty  Eng- 
lishmen, with  huge  calves  and  broad 
backs  and  vigorous  health  ;  of  strapping 
fellows  who  roar  out  their  broad  jokes 
over  a  mug  of  ale  in  the  tap-room  of  a 
country  inn.  It  is  rather  the  studied 
satyriasis  of  approaching  senility,  sug- 
gesting the  morbidly  curious  imaginings 
of  a  masochist  or  some  other  form  of 
sexual  pervert.  The  eagerness  with 
which  every  unclean  situation  is  seized 
upon  and  carefully  exploited  recalls  the 
spectacle  of  some  foul  animal  that 
snatches  greedily  at  great  lumps  of  pu- 
trid offal  which  it  mumbles  with  a  hid- 
eous delight  in  the  stenches  that  drive 
away  all  cleanlier  creatures.  We  do 
not  desire  to  dwell  upon  this  subject. 
Our  great  objection  to  it  is  that  it  is 
wholly  unnecessary,  that  in  forcing  us 
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to  batten  upon  such  carrion,  Mr.  Hardy 
is  sinning  against  light  and  wilfuly  mar- 
ring our  appreciation  of  his  grasp  upon 
higher  and  nobler  qualities  than  are  the 
attributes  of  a  scavenger. 

Some  one  may  say  that,  although  Mr. 
Hardy's  earlier  work  be  of  a  different 
character,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to 
change  his  point  of  view  ;  that  if  he  pre- 
fers to  accept  the  naturalistic  theory  of 
fiction  in  the  full,  he  is  at  liberty  to  do 
so  ;  and  that,  by  our  own  admission,  it 
is  improper  to  quarrel  with  him  merely 
because  he  has  selected  an  unpleasant 
subject  and  drawn  it  to  the  very  life, 
carrying  out  the  delineation  with  merci- 
less logic  and  without  abating  a  jot  or 
tittle  from  the  requirements  of  realism. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Jude  the  Obscure  is 
not  a  realistic  work.  It  is  not  a  truth- 
ful reproduction  of  life.  It  sacrifices 
the  probabilities  everywhere  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  plot.  When  he  makes 
Arabella  appear  and  disappear  just  at 
the  proper  moment,  like  a  marionette, 
bringing  her  unexpectedly  on  the  scene 
as  the  diabola  ex  ma  china  whenever  a 
fresh  complication  is  essential,  and  shift- 
ing her  from  one  part  of  England  to  an- 
other according  to  the  author's  needs, 
Mr.  Hardy  is  no  realist.  The  double 
marriage  of  Jude  and  Sue,  their  double 
divorce,  and  the  curious  transposition 
of  their  respective  beliefs  and  disbeliefs, 
so  that  each  ends  when  the  other  begins 
— all  this  is  done  to  produce  an  effect 
and  to  make  a  startling  contrast,  and 
not  because  it  is  true  to  life  ;  for  in  life 
things  do  not  happen  in  this  chiastic 
way.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Hardy  tries 
to  ride  two  horses — to  be  at  one  and 
the  same  time  a  romanticist  and  a  real- 
ist, demanding  for  himself  the  romanti- 
cist's license  in  plot  and  the  realist's 
license  in  incident.  The  result  is  a 
book  that  has  none  of  the  recognised 
claims  to  high  literary  rank  ;  for  it 
neither  teaches  a  useful  lesson,  nor  is  it 
true  to  life.  It  is  simply  one  of  the 
most  objectionable  books  that  we  have 
ever  read  in  any  language  whatsoever. 

One  circumstance  we  feel  compelled 
to  mention  in  order  to  give  a  finishing 
blow  to  the  theory  that  Mr.  Hardy's 
art,  such  as  it  is,  is  disinterested  and 
sincere.  When  the  story  appeared  as  a 
serial  in  Harper  s^  it  was  a  compara- 
tively decent  work.  The  author  had 
studiously  eliminated  the  most  outra- 
geous of  his  lubricities.     In  producing  it 


as  a  book,  he  carefully  sifts  in  the  omit- 
ted filth,  supplies  the  lacunae  with  the 
necessary  filling,  and  sends  it  forth  with 
all  its  present  rancid  revelations.  In 
other  words,  he  furnishes  a  mild  arti- 
cle for  the  family  magazine  and  a  highly 
spiced  one  for  the  dura  ilia  of  the  gen- 
eral public.  Is  this  the  attitude  of  a 
great  literary  artist  with  a  single  and 
consistent  theory  of  his  art  ?  Is  it  not 
rather  the  canny  suppleness  of  the  smug 
peddler  who  with  equal  indifference 
vends  a  child's  primer  or  brings  out 
with  a  knowing  leer  a  bundle  of  flash 
stories  ? 

Some  time  ago  we  asked  a  distin- 
guished critic  what  he  thought  of  one 
of  the  younger  of  the  French  naturalis- 
tic novelists.  **  Oh,"  he  said,  careless- 
ly, **  he  is  merely  speculating  in  smut." 
The  expression  is  a  crude  one,  and  we 
should,  perhaps,  apologise  for  writing 
it  down  here  ;  yet  it  serves  our  purpose 
excellently  well,  for  in  our  judgment 
frankly  and  deliberately  expressed,  in 
/ude  the  Obscure  Mr.  Hardy  is  merely 
speculating  in  smut. 

P. 

SUCCESSWARD.* 

Successwardy  by  Edward  W.  Bok,  is  a 
book  so  comprehensive  in  its  scope  and 
so  final  in  its  conclusions,  that  it  leaves 
nothing  further  to  be  said  upon  the  vari- 
ous problems  of  life.  Indeed,  the  satis- 
faction of  possessing  so  complete  a  guide 
to  health,  happiness,  and  heaven  is 
only  marred  by  the  thought  that  its  au- 
thor can  have  nothing  more  to  give  th€ 
world.  Yet  we  would  not  have  it  other- 
wise. In  dealing  with  questions  which 
have  heretofore  been  considered  diffi- 
cult, or  even  beyond  solution  by  the  hu- 
man mind,  Mr.  Bok  manifests  a  sim- 
plicity of  treatment,  a  certainty  of  grasp, 
and  an  insolence  of  security  which  give, 
within  the  compass  of  one  small  volume, 
results  which  are  often  sought  in  vain 
through  many  learned  works. 

Perhaps  no  chapter  in  Success^vard  il- 
lustrates this  characteristic  of  the  book 
so  well  as  that  entitled  "  His  Relig- 
ious Life."  Here  Mr.  Bok  puts  to 
shame  the  theologians  of  all  time,  sets 
at  rest  the  questionings  of  humanity, 
and  makes  an  end  of  all  controversy. 
He  says  :    **  It  [a  religious  life]  means 

*  Successward.    By  Edward  W.  Bok.    Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.     $1.00. 
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simply  the  living  of  an  upright  life,  a 
life  of  respectability.  This  is  all  that  a 
religious  life  means."  Before  reaching 
this  conclusion  Mr.  Bok  attempts  with  a 
splendid  audacity  what  a  lesser  man 
would  shrink  from  even  conceiving. 
He  offers,  in  short,  a  sort  of  expurgated 
edition  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
especially  adapted  for  speeding  a  young 
man  toward  the  goal  of  worldly  success. 
Only  Mr.  Bok,  we  are  sure,  would  ven- 
ture this  ;  and  we  hope,  too,  that  the 
Christian  Church  will  feel  its  indebted- 
ness to  our  author,  since  he  expresses, 
on  the  whole,  his  approval  of  its  institu- 
tion, and  recommends  it  to  the  patron- 
age of  ambitious  young  men.  Remark- 
able as  this  chapter  is,  the  following 
revelation  of  the  depths  of  a  young 
child's  mind  attracts  especial  notice. 
**  Enough  it  is  to  know  that  there  is  a 
God.  .  .  .  That  is  all  that  is  given  us 
to  know.  It  is  all  that  the  new-born 
infant  can  know"  !  ! 

Upon  the  subject,  "  His  Attitude  to- 
ward Women-,"  Mr.  Bok  is  naturally  very 
much  at  home.  He  acknowledges  that 
"  some  men  never  get  to  a  point  where 
they  understand  women."  We  have, 
indeed,  heard  of  such  ourselves.  Not 
belonging  to  that  class,  however,  our 
author  proceeds  to  enlighten  it,  once 
for  all,  and  clears  up  the  vexed  question 
of  woman  as  readily  as  he  did  that  of 
religion.  He  deals  kindly  with  the 
weaker  vessel,  and  with  an  opulence  of 
good  nature  exclaims  :  "  How  a  man 
can  be  a  hater  of  woman  I  really  cannot 
understand."  Now  this  casual  remark 
reveals  a  hitherto  unsuspected  state  of 
affairs.  Still,  it  remains  to  be  said  that 
men  deserve  some  credit  for  so  gallantly 
concealing  their  aversion,  and  we  now 
await  from  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Ladies*  Home  Journal  -a,  rebuke  to  young 
women  for  hating  young  men. 

"  The  Question  of  Marriage"  is  al- 
ways interesting,  but  it  proves  more 
than  commonly  so  in  the  pages  of  Suc- 
cessward,  A  quite  original  rule  is  offered 
to  guide  young  men  in  the  choice  of  a 
wife,  for  Mr.  Bok  observes,  "  Only  in 
rare  cases  do  we  find  the  useful  and  or- 
namental combined  in  a  single  woman." 
With  married  women,  presumably  the 
case  is  different — alas  for  the  young 
men  !  Mr.  Bok  shows  but  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  his  own  capacity  when  he 
sums  up  the  whole  matter  thus  :  "  These 
are  the  only  points  which  I  or  any  other 


writer  can  possibly  advance  regarding 
this  question  of  marriage." 

Successward  also  treats  of  such  matters 
as  self-knowledge,  success,  business, 
dress,  amusements,  and  the  sowing  of 
wild  oats.  In  his  remarks  upon  these 
subjects  Mr.  Bok  corrects  a  quite  gen- 
eral, though  evidently  erroneous  impres- 
sion. Imagining  that  high  and  pure 
character  is  the  result  of  a  man's  innate 
love  of  decency,  or  of  his  appreciation 
of  the  beauty  of  holiness,  we  have  here- 
tofore called  that  man  a  prig  who  fol- 
lows moral  precepts  for  the  sake  of  busi- 
ness or  social  advantage  ;  but  we  ac- 
knowledge our  error,  and  again  defer  to 
Mr.  Edward  W.  Bok. 

One  only  regret  do  we  feel  in  laying 
down  Successward,  In  the  first  chapter 
we  read  :  "  It  is  necessary  that  the 
workman  should  understand  his  tools." 
Now,  when  Mr.  Bok  undertook  to  write 
a  book  he  doubtless  understood  the 
English  language.  Yet,  we  grieve  to 
say,  it  plays  him  the  sorriest  tricks  im- 
aginable !  Upon  every  occasion  the  ele- 
gant turn  of  a  phrase  eludes  his  search  ; 
and  as  for  the  pert  preposition  and  the 
artful  adverb,  the  way  they  slip  around 
from  under  his  pen  and  pop  themselves 
into  the  wrong  places  is  really  surpris- 
ing ;  but  if  Mr.  Bok  had  paused  to  study 
the  English  language  the  world  would 
still  await  Successward, 


SOME  RECENT  CLASSICAL  BOOKS.* 

Dr.  Verrairs  handsome  volume  on 
Euripides,  like  everything  else  that  he 
writes,  is  characterised  by  learning, 
lucidity,  and  ingenuity.  The  last  qual- 
ity is,  indeed,  the  one  that  is  most  gen- 
erally associated  by  scholars  with  Dr. 
Verrairs  name  ;  and  the  present  work 
in  this  respect  will  not  detract  from  his 
reputation.     At  the  same  time,  this  in- 
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genuity  is  almost  always  entirely  per- 
verse, and  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
the  non-existent.  He  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  plays  of  Euripides  were 
not  so  much  great  dramatic  pieces  writ- 
ten with  the  single  purpose  that  charac- 
terises the  plays  of  ifeschylus  and  Sopho- 
cles, but  rather  with  a  mocking  spirit, 
to  poke  fun  at  the  national  religion  and 
the  traditional  legends  of  the  Hellenic 
people.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
at  length  his  theory  and  the  argument 
upon  which  he  bases  it.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  his  conception  of  the  underlying 
motive  of  the  Euripidean  dramas  ap- 
pears to  us  worthy  of  a  place  beside  the 
Neronian  hypothesis  as  to  Persius  and 
Petronius.  A  hidden  meaning  that  is  so 
much  hidden  as  to  leave  its  very  exist- 
ence unsuspected  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years  is  one  whose  reality  we 
are  certainly  justified  in  suspecting  ; 
and  to  attempt  to  give  it  form  and  sub- 
stance at  this  late  day  is  pretty  surely 
destined  to  be  labour  lost. 

We  cannot  conceive  how  Messrs.  Way 
and  Williams  were  induced  to  waste 
good  paper,  a  handsome  cover,  and  so 
much  beautiful  typography  upon  Shel- 
ley's translation  of  Plato's  Symposium, 
As  a  translation  it  is  far  less  easy  and 
idiomatic  than  Jovvett's,  and  it  is  disfig- 
ured by  the  crudity  of  introducing  the 
Latin  names  of  the  gods  into  a  Greek 
text.  Moreover,  the  most  curious  and 
instructive  passage  of  the  whole  dia- 
logue is  omitted.  The  only  word  in 
Greek  letters  in  the  whole  volume  con- 
tains two  typographical  errors.  More 
to  be  commended  is  the  collection  of 
typical  passages  from  the  different  dia- 
logues in  Jowett*s  translation,  now  pub- 
lished by  the  Clarendon  Press,  and  ed- 
ited with  an  introductory  account  of 
Plato  by  M.  J.  Knight.  To  it  is  prefixed 
the  preface  that  Dr.  Jowett  wrote  for  Mr. 
Purves's  Selections  ;  and  a  brief  summary 
of  each  dialogue  is  given  in  the  proper 
place.  While  the  effect  of  the  whole  is 
rather  scrappy,  as  might  be  expected  of 
a  work  intended  for  University  Exten- 
sion readers,  it  may  prove  to  be  of  value 
in  exciting  a  taste  for  further  reading  in 
Plato ;  and  therefore  it  can  be  con- 
scientiously recommended.  Granted 
that  its  plan  is  good,  that  plan  has  been 
carried  out  with  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion. 

Why  is  it,  we  should  like  to  know, 
that,    after   twenty- four    centuries,    the 


name  of  Sappho  is  still  so  potent  a  spell 
to  conjure  by  ?  A  few  stanzas  of  her 
verse  and  a  stray  word  here  and  there 
preserved  in  the  pages  of  the  gram- 
marians who  quote  them,  are  all  that 
remains  to  us  of  her  poetry,  and  pretty 
nearly  everything  told  of  her  personal- 
ity is  mythical  ;  yet  not  scholars  only,, 
but  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  feel 
an  undefined  and  mysterious  interest  in 
her.  Only  a  short  time  ago,  when  the 
present  writer  happened  to  be  in  a  little 
out-of-the-way  town  in  Connecticut,  the 
village  lawyer,  a  hard-faced  Yankee  as 
dry  as  a  chip,  came  to  him  and  asked, 
with  much  earnestness,  where  he  could 
find  a  translation  of  the  lyrical  remains 
of  Sappho.  He  knew  no  Greek,  and 
was  by  no  means  a  man  of  literary 
tastes  ;  yet  he  wanted  to  know  all  that 
was  to  be  known  of  Sappho.  What  is, 
then,  the  source  of  this  widespread 
interest  ?  We  suspect  that  it  springs 
partly  from  the  romantic  legend  of  her 
love  for  Phaon,  which  is  absolutely  un- 
historical,  and  of  her  tragic  death,  which 
is  even  less  supported  by  any  scrap  of 
evidence.  Probably,  too,  the  shadow 
of  scandal  associated  with  her  name  has 
also  something  to  do  with  it,  and  this 
{pace  Welcker  and  Mr.  Wharton)  does 
rest  upon  some  tangible  authority. 
Whatever  the  reason,  Mr.  Wharton's 
dainty  volume,  which  in  this,  its  third 
edition,  is  enlarged  from  202  to  23/ 
pages,  will  delight  a  multitude  of  '*  burn- 
ing Sappho's"  admirers,  and,  like  the 
preceding  editions,  will  prove  a  boon  to 
the  collector  of  beautiful  books.  It  is 
as  complete  as  any  one  could  wish.  Its 
cover  is  designed  by  Aubrey  Beardsley, 
its  rough-edged  paper  is  of  the  best,  and 
its  Greek  type  was  procured  at  Berlin 
by  special  permission  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  The  memoir  prefixed  to 
the  fragments  is  erudite  and  satisfac- 
torily full,  telling  what  is  known  and 
what  is  conjectured  regarding  Sappho's 
life  and  history,  with  a  sketch  of  the 
various  critical  works  that  have  been 
written  on  the  subject,  and  of  the  mod- 
ern books  suggested  by  it,  including 
even  a  mention  of  Daudet's  Sapho^  which 
in  nothing  but  its  title  recalls  the  fair 
Lesbian.  Each  scrap  of  Sappho's  poetry 
is  then  given,  even  to  the  single  words 
cited  by  the  Greek  lexicographers,  and 
many  translations  and  imitations  in  En- 
glish are  given  in  their  proper  place,  their 
authors  including  Frederick  Tennyson, 
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Michael  Field  Professor  Palgrave,  John 
Addington  Symonds,  Gladstone,  Sir 
Richard  Burton,  Swinburne,  Edwin  Ar- 
nold, and  many  others.  A  bibliography 
of  editions  and  works  on  Sappho  fills 
eighteen  pages  at  the  end.  There  are 
three  fine  photogravures — one  of  Alma 
Tadema's  ideal  head  of  Sappho,  one  of 
Mitylene,  and  one  of  the  fragments  of  the 
Fayum  parchment  brought  from  Egypt 
in  1879  ^"^  ascribed  to  Sappho  by  Blass 
in  1880,  largely,  however,  through  the 
processes  of  subjective  criticism.  Alto- 
gether there  is  little  left  to  be  desired. 
One  criticism  we  feel  compelled  to  make, 
and  that  is  on  the  rather  childish  way  in 
which  throughout  the  prefatory  memoir, 
the  quantity  of  some  of  the  syllables  in 
the  proper  names  has  been  marked. 
This  has  been  done  in  a  very  hap- 
hazard fashion,  some  of  the  least  known 
names  being  unmarked,  and  some  of  the 
best  known  having  the  quantity  of  the 
penult  carefully  indicated.  We  must 
say  that  a  person  who  does  not  know 
how  to  pronounce  the  name  of  Theocri- 
tus is  probably  not  the  sort  of  person 
who  would  desire  a  book  of  such  a  char- 


acter as  this  ;  while  the  indicated  longs 
and  shorts  are  an  eyesore  to  the  scholar. 
It  is  related  of  a  certain  distinguished 
man  that  he  learned  the  Latin  language 
in  order  to  be  able  to  read  for  himself 
the  story  that  was  partly  told  in  certain 
tine  old  illustrations  that  interested  him 
when  a  boy  in  an  edition  of  Lucan.  In 
like  manner  we  think  that  any  true 
book- lover  would  almost  be  willing  to 
learn  both  Greek  and  Latin  for  the 
pleasure  of  reading  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  texts  contained  in  the  two  vol- 
umes of  the  Messrs.  Macmillan's  Parnas- 
sus Library  now  before  us.  They  are  a 
delight  to  the  eye,  and  lure  the  lover  of 
the  classics  to  peruse  once  again  the  two 
greatest  epics  that  the  world  possesses. 
Dr.  Leaf  has  employed  the  heavy-faced 
archaic  type  from  the  new  font  that  he 
so  much  admires,  and  in  his  preface  has 
a  fling  at  the  spidery  Aldine  typography. 
For  our  part,  a  good,  clear,  beautifully 
rounded  font  of  Porsonian  type  is  the 
perfection  of  Greek  printing  ;  yet  Dr. 
Leaf's  pages  are  so  elegant  as  to  satisfy 
the  most  exacting  connoisseur. 

H.  T.  P. 
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THE  ONE  WHO  LOOKED  ON.  By  F.  F. 
Montr6sor.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$1.25. 

Miss  Montr^sor  has  a  distinct  quality 
among  story-writers.  It  is  safe  to  pre- 
dict a  more  conspicuous  and  lasting  suc- 
cess for  her  than  for  many  who  have 
equal  mental  and  imaginative  gifts  and 
even  more  interesting  material  to  work 
on.  It  is  a  spiritual  rather  than  an  in- 
tellectual distinction  hers,  and  it  is  the 
more  powerful.  The  stuff  out  of  which 
her  two  books  have  been  mainly  woven 
is  not  of  certain  interest  ;  her  charac- 
ters, if  they  presented  themselves  to  us 
in  life,  we  might  like  to  argue  with  or 
we  might  disapprove  of.  But  intro- 
duced by  her,  we  accept  them  and  judge 
them  from  their  own  standpoint.  She 
has  the  same  effect  on  us  as  a  sympa- 
thetic voice.  It  is  not  easy  more  closely 
to  define  what  made  many  readers  to 
whom  the  religious  novel  is  distasteful, 
and  others  whose  artistic  fastidiousness 
was  far  from  being  satisfied,  read  Into 


the  Highways  and  Hedges  with  unusual 
pleasure.  Whatever  it  was,  it  is  present 
here  again  in  this  slighter  book,  which 
is  less  directly  religious  in  its  subject 
and  treatment.  Gentleness  or  tolerance 
in  her  dealings  with  humanity  might 
sum  it  up,  but  perhaps  quietism,  un- 
attached to  any  particular  doctrine, 
most  nearly  describes  its  effect.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  compare  the  two 
books.  The  first  was  elaborate,  am- 
bitious, varied.  This  one  is  shorter, 
slighter,  more  limited  in  theme  and  in 
cident.  But  it  is  substantial  enough  to 
contain  one  real  character,  perhaps  two 
— only  Sir  Charles  was  within  the  pow- 
er of  a  great  many  able  writers  to  cre- 
ate, and  Susie  of  very  few.  The  good 
people  in  novels  who  are  as  living  as 
the  wisely-foolish,  golden-hearted  Susie, 
are  not  numerous.  VVe  take  this  op- 
portunity again  of  commending  to  our 
readers  the  work  of  a  new  writer  which 
has  been  deservedly  popular  in  Eng- 
land,  and    to   which    no    meretricious 
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qualities  contributed.  One  looks  to 
Miss  Montr6sor*s  future  with  mingled 
confidence  and  curiosity. 

A  SON  OF  THE   PLAINS.     By  Arthur  Pater- 
son.     New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Twenty  years  ago,  so  Mr.  Paterson 
tells  us,  the  Santa  Fe  trail  had  not  yet 
encountered  its  deadliest  foe — the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Railway — and 
the  man  who  embarked  on  a  journey 
across  the  plains  carried  his  life  in  his 
hands.  Many  grim  adventures  were 
the  lot  of  travellers  who  traversed  the 
trail  at  that  time  ;  some  never  got  to 
the  end  to  tell  of  them,  borne  down  by 
drought  and  weariness,  or  massacred 
by  Arapahoe  Indians,  while  their  wag- 
ons blazed  around  them.  Mr.  Pater- 
son's  story  opens  in  the  summer  of  1873 
gon  the  Santa  F6  trail,  and  before  many 
pages  have  been  read  we  are  already 
bent  on  a  most  exciting  adventure. 
Two  young  ladies  have  been  captured 
by  the  Arapahoes,  and  their  daring  res- 
cue by  Nat  Worsley  leads  to  an  inter- 
esting love  story,  which  mingles  with 
the  subsequent  adventures  of  Nat  and 
his  friends  ere  they  arrive  at  their  des- 
tination in  safety.  Even  then  there  is 
misurfderstanding  and  playing  at  the 
serious  game  of  cross  purposes,  and  the 
tale  flags  a  little  until  interest  is  whipped 
up  again  in  Nat's  bold,  single-handed 
attempt  to  recover  Maizie  from  the  vile 
clutches  of  Sandy  Rathlee  and  Nan  in 
the  saloon  at  Amenta.  There  are  some 
vivid  descriptions  in  this  portion  of  the 
book,  and  the  narrative  quickens  the 
pulse  as  the  movement  gains  rapidity 
and  grows  exciting.  The  climax  is  well 
reached  and  handled,  and  the  book  is 
laid  down  with  a  glow  of  satisfaction. 
Mr.  Paterson  has  told  his  story  well, 
and  the  fighting  scenes  and  graphic  de- 
scriptions of  life,  the  portrayal  of  char- 
acter, and  the  startling  tactics  resorted 
to  at  momentous  stages  in  the  story  de- 
note a  close  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject, as  well  as  force  of  imagination  and 
the  ability  to  record  his  impressions  in 
a  direct  and  vivid  manner.  There  still 
are  traces  of  crudity  in  the  manipula- 
tion of  his  characters,  and  the  sisters, 
Maizie  and  Bel,  are  not  clearly  realised 
at  first ;  indeed,  they  seem  to  suffer  from 
a  masculine  lack  of  comprehension  and 
an  obtuscness  concerning  women.  But 
the  story  once  begun  will  not  fail  to 
hold  the  reader's  attention,  for  its  merit 


lies  in  the  human  interest  which  we  are 
compelled  to  take  in  the  fortunes  of  its 
characters. 

BEATRICE  OF  BAYOU  T^CHE.  By  Alice 
Ilgenfritz  Jones.  Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  & 
Co.     $1.25. 

If  the  author  of  this  story,  which  re- 
commends itself  to  the  reader  by  creating 
an  immediate  interest  in  its  heroine  and 
her  setting,  had  confined  herself  to  a 
small  canvas,  Beatrice  of  Bayou  Teche 
would  have  been  a  distinct  gain  to  the 
studies  and  stories  of  American  life. 
It  is  disappointing  to  find  the  subtle 
charm,  the  clever  touches,  the  truthful 
and  beguiling  local  colour,  and  the  in- 
timate and  unusual  recollection  and 
portrayal  of  childhood's  sensations, 
which  are  expressed  in  the  first  seven 
chapters,  degenerate  into  mere  medioc- 
rity. She  makes  the  fatal  mistake 
of  becoming  so  interested  in  the  people 
of  her  imagination,  that  she  loses  the 
editorial  faculty  of  suppressing  unneces- 
sary details,  and  develops  a  sentimen- 
tality that  seems  to  have  been  engen- 
dered by  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  three-volumed  productions  of  au- 
thoresses who  always  garbed  themselves 
in  white  with  blue  ribbons  and  twined 
a  pink  rose  or  white  camellia  in  their 
ringlets. 

The  description  of  the  slave-child 
Beatrice,  connected  to  an  old  Southern 
family  by  ties  of  blood,  is  a  strong  pro- 
test against  the  institution  of  slavery  ; 
and  this  child,  who  **  was  like  a  little 
far-off  inland  bay,  echoing,  though  it 
knows  not  why,  the  pulse-throbs  of  the 
sea,"  and  her  limited  world  in  the  court- 
yard of  an  old  mansion  in  New  Orleans, 
are  admirably  suggested.  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  river-journey  to  the  La 
Scala  Place,  the  plantation,  the  house, 
the  cabins,  and  the  Southern  life  are 
well  done  ;  and  excellent  is  the  picture 
of  the  little  house  to  which  Beatrice  and 
her  grandmother,  Mauma  Salome,  are 
consigned  upon  their  arrival.  It  stands 
in  a  patch  of  bright,  rustic  flowers,  and 
within  is  decorated  with  odds  and  ends, 
including  pictures  pinned  upon  the 
walls,  a  calico  quilt  on  the  bed,  a  bat- 
tered brass  candlestick,  and  a  broken 
vase,  whose  crippled  side  was  always 
next  the  wall.  Here  the  old  woman 
smokes  and  plays  the  banjo  to  the  de- 
lighted audience  of  Robespierre,  the 
cat.     It  is  in  such  scenes  that  the  au- 
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thor  is  most  happy.  Immediately  upon 
the  introduction  of  her  hero  the  note  of 
excellence  stops,  and  the  restless  mov- 
ing of  her  characters  from  one  country 
to  another — they  travel  everlastingly — 
and  the  shifting  of  scenes  reveal  the 
weakness  of  the  untutored  novelist. 

THE  CHARLATANS.  By  Robert  Buchanan 
and  Henry  Murray.  Chicago :  F.  Tennyson 
Neely.     $1.25. 

While  we  have  the  publisher's  word 
for  it  that  The  Charlatans  is  not  an  at- 
tack on  Theosophists  nor  a  satire  on 
hypnotism,  there  is  sufficient  evidence 
in  the  context  to  prove  that  the  authors 
are  not  friends  of  Theosophy.  In  fact, 
they  show  an  inclination,  by  inference, 
to  misrepresent  the  tenets  of  the  belief. 
Lord  Wanborough  and  Mervyn  Darrell, 
on  the  verge  of  being  unreserved  con- 
verts, reveal  remarkable  ignorance  of 
the  cult  not  to  have  discovered  the 
*'  charlatan"  in  VVoodville,  almost  at 
his  first  appearance.  A.  P.  Sinnett  and 
others  lead  us  to  believe  that  nature 
holds  no  secrets  that  adepts  of  Theoso- 
phy have  not  fathomed.  Woodville's 
speech,  during  a  conversation  with 
Lord  Wanborough,  and  his  manner 
were  enough  to  excite  suspicion  in  the 
veriest  neophyte.  He  says  :  **  We  make 
no  pretence  to  supernatural  power.  All 
we  contend  is  that  everywhere  around 
us  there  are  forces  ivhich  are  unexplained^ 
and  possibly  unexplainable/*  Woodville 
so  clearly  proclaims  himself  an  impostor 
that  it  seems  superfluous  to  bring  him 
to  confession.  The  delineation  of  the 
character  of  his  companion,  Madame 
Obnoskin,  is  more  consistent,  and  the 
study  of  Woodville's  character,  the  de- 
velopment of  his  better  instincts  and 
capabilities  under  the  influence  of  Isa- 
bel's love,  is  skilfully  drawn.  This  is 
especially  seen  near  the  close,  which  is 
by  far  the  best,  part  of  the  book.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  art  the  conclusion 
might  be  justified,  but  we  are  not  con- 
vinced. It  is  a  pity  that  Woodville  and 
Isabel  could  not  have  been  reconciled, 
or  rather  married,  as  reconciliation, 
though  it  did  not  actually  occur,  was  as 
good  as  accomplished.  And  every 
reader  will  speculate  regarding  the  fate 
of  Isabel  after  her  lover's  tragic  death. 
The  stor}'  is  founded  on  the  drama  of 
the  same  name,  and,  apart  from  its  in- 
consistencies, is  well  told,  and  the  in 
terest  in  its  plot  fairly  sustained. 


A  CUMBERLAND  VENDETTA.  AND  OTHER 
STORIES.  By  John  Fox.  Jr.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Bros.     $1.25. 

It  is  difficult  to  feel  any  sympathy 
with  the  class  of  people  in  this  book  to 
whom  **  moonshine"  and  pistols  are  the 
natural  inspirations  of  every  motive  in 
life,  and  the  accompaniments  to  every 
event  and  ceremony  ;  and  a  shock  falls 
across  the  reader's  mind  to  realise  that 
such  a  community  of  lawlessness  should 
exist  in  a  country  that  calls  itself  civil- 
ised. This  volume  does  not  read  like  fic- 
tion. It  seems  to  have  been  cut  out  of 
the  Cumberland  Mountains  by  a  bold, 
firm  hand,  which,  if  it  give  the  rugged- 
ness  and  ferocity  of  the  landscape  and 
the  brutal  and  repulsive  traits  of  the 
mountaineers,  does  not  forget  to  add 
the  flowers  that  bloom  upon  the  preci- 
pices, and  the  primitive  and  impressive 
sentiment  of  violent,  untaught  natures. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  scenery,  the  pur- 
ple seas  of  mountains  that  wave  over 
and  between  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
the  wreathing  veils  of  mist,  the  green 
and  bronze  of  tree  and  moss-covered 
slopes,  the  cool,  green  shadows,  the 
sharp,  massive,  grey  boulders,  the  deep 
sweeps  of  valley,  the  odour  of  the  earth, 
the  dripping,  sparkling  dew,  the  notes 
of  birds,  ahd  the  hints  of  laurel,  rho- 
dodendron, and  violets  could  not  have 
been  given  by  any  save  a  son  of  the 
soil.  Here  among  such  awe-inspiring 
scenes,  depressing  to  those  who  are  not 
natives,  the  people — miners,  moon- 
shiners, and  raiders — are  as  wild  as  the 
eagles  and  catamounts  that  haunt  its 
lonely  crags. 

Of  the  stories,  the  first,  **  A  Mountain 
Europa, ' '  is  the  best.  It  is  melodramatic, 
but  such  life  is  hardly  to  be  exagger- 
ated. Briefly,  it  is  the  story  of  a  moon- 
shiner's daughter,  who  wins  the  heart 
of  a  young  engineer  from  New  York, 
and  is  killed  immediately  after  her  wed- 
ding by  her  drunken  father,  receiving  a 
shot  intended  for  her  husband.  The 
other  tales  are  *'  A  Cumberland  Ven- 
detta," its  sequel,  **The  Last  Stetson," 
and  a  short  dialect  sketch  "  On  Hell-fej*- 
Sartain  Creek." 

BUNCH  GRASS  STORIES.  By  Mrs.  Lindon 
W.  Bates.  Philadelphia:  J  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
$1  25. 

With  two  exceptions  this  collection  is 
composed  of  sketches  of  Western  life  ; 
ambitious  sketches  they  are   too,  with 
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occasional  rhetorical  touches  that  betray 
more  of  affectation  than  of  art.  The 
two  exceptions  are  '*  Inspiration  at  the 
Cross  Roads,"  a  tale  of  an  artist's  psy- 
chological evolution  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.  of  France  ;  and  **The  Black  Shell," 
a  gruesome  narrative,  with  the  sacrifice 
of  Agamemnon's  daughter  before  the 
siege  of  Troy  as  the  pivotal  episode. 
The  eight  stories  are  interestingly  told, 
and  show  uncommon  skill  in  construc- 
tive art ;  but  all  leave  the  same  unsatis- 
factory impression  as  of  something  striven 
for  by  the  author,  and  not  quite  attain- 
ed. The  something  lacking  arises  from 
a  certain  crudity  of  expression  and  raw 
experience  of  life.  Situations  are  over- 
drawn, facts  are  falsified  for  the  sake  of 
effect ;  character  is  sketched  with  vig- 
our, but  without  regard  to  fidelity  of 
portraiture.  Everywhere,  however, 
there  is  evidence  of  latent  strength,  nor 
is  this  so  far  obscured  as  to  be  beyond 
development  by  the  writer.  More  prac- 
tice, keener  study  of  motive,  a  clearer 
recognition  of  the  common  rules  of  art 
and  the  courage  to  cut  out  fine  phrases 
would  enable  the  writer  to  form  a  style, 
and  to  get  an  outlook  on  life  which 
should  prove  of  more  than  ordinary 
power. 

STOLEN    SOULS.       By    William    Le    Queux. 
New  York  :  F.  A.  Stokes  Co.     $i.oo. 

**  Anybody  who  likes  hypnotism  and 
Nihilism,"  says  Anthony  Hope,  **and 
secret  murder  artistically  performed  by 
exotic  drugs,  ladies  of  great  beauty  and 
small  scruples,  and  an  astonishing  de- 
nouement to  every  story,  cannot  do  better 
than  try  Mr.  Le  Queux' s  Stolen  Souls, 
The  book  is  downright  sensationalism, 
of  course,  but  I  do  not  know  why  I  (or 
Mr.  Le  Queux  either)  should  apologise 
for  that  ;  it  is  good  and  even  gorgeous 
sensationalism,  and  therefore  well  justi- 
fied of  existence.  We,  or  the  sensible 
among  us,  like  all  sorts  of  people,  and 
we  ought  to  like  all  sorts  of  books  also, 
so  long  as  they  are  good  of  their  sort.** 

Perhaps  it  is  unusual  to  quote  one 
novelist's  estimate  of  the  work  of  a 
brother  of  the  craft,  and  its  superfluous- 
ness  as  criticism  may  be  suspected  by 
many  who  consider  the  novelists  in 
league  with  one  another  ;  but  in  the 
present  instance  Mr.  Hope's  apprecia- 
tion describes  more  faithfully  than  we 
can  hope  to  do  the  nature  and  extent  of 
Mr.  Le  Queux's  work.     The  reader  who 


takes  up  Stolen  Souls  will  find  time  slip 
easily  away  as  he  finishes  one  story, 
only  to  begin  the  next,  wondering 
whether  Mr.  Le  Queux's  ingenuity  and 
inventive  fancy  will  ever  fail  him. 
Stolen  Sou/s  is  for  the  most  part  Rus- 
sian in  background,  with  secret  socie- 
ties and  Anarchists  mixed  up  in  the 
horrible  yet  fascinating  compound,  for, 
as  has  already  been  hinted,  there  are 
horrors  and  surprises  galore  abound- 
ing in  these  queer  stories,  but  they 
are  pleasant  horrors,  and  we  are  too 
conscious  of  the  cleverness  of  the 
artist  to  feel  profoundly  the  startling 
effects  and  tragic  climacterics  of  his 
strangely  wrought  tales.  Sto/en  Souls 
will  be  welcomed  among  the  ephemeral 
books  which  ungrudgingly  contribute 
to  our  entertainment  and  help  us  some- 
what to  unstring  the  bow  of  life  for  a 
brief  season. 

FETTERED,  YET  FREE  :  A  Study  in  Heredity. 
By  Annie  S.  Swan.  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.     $1.25. 

There  is  a  fascination  for  most  of  us 
in  the  bare  thought  of  Scotland,  the 
land  of  mists  and  cakes,  of  romance  and 
porridge  ;  and  some  of  us  feel  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  any  study  of  heredity 
that  has  to  do  with  its  hard-headed, 
soft-hearted  people.  We  can  fancy  the 
distaste  with  which  their  Calvinistic 
souls,  nourished  on  Free  Will  and  Elec- 
tion, must  recoil  from  the  thought  of  an 
inherited  ban.  It  was  surely  a  Scots- 
woman who  said  :  **  I  was  a  liar  by  na- 
ture until  I  found  out  that  lying  ran  in 
the  family,  and  that  cured  me."  There 
are,  however,  usually  two  parents  in 
every  household,  and  we  are  as  likely 
to  inherit  good  from  one  as  evil  from 
the  other  ;  moreover,  we  are  not  seat 
into  the  world  altogether  finished  as  to 
character,  but  are  left  room  to  develop 
into  correspondence  with  our  environ- 
ment and  along  lines  largely  determined 
by  our  own  volition.  This  is  the  phi- 
losophy which  is  expressed  by  Miss 
Swan's  title  ;  and  in  the  working  out  oi 
her  thesis,  that  humanity,  though  fet- 
tered by  ancestral  traits,  is  yet  free  in 
great  measure  to  determine  its  own  ca- 
reer. She  has  given  us  a  very  charming 
picture  of  life  in  the  **  Kingdom  of 
Fife,"  and  some  very  human  characters. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  she  is  a  trifle 
prolix  ;  the  book  would  be  improved 
by  cutting  down  ;  yet  even  ditfuseness 
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is  a  refreshing  variety  in  these  days  of 
hurry,  when  it  gives  the  feeling  that 
the  author  has  plenty  of  time  for  a  chat. 
The  lines  of  her  picture  are  occasionally 
indistinct  :  and  Frances  Sheldon  is  a 
more  successful  portrait  than  the  avow- 
ed heroine  ;  more  might  have  been 
made,  perhaps,  of  the  Brabant  episode, 
and  Mary  Ileron  certainly  comes  off 
with  less  than  she  deserves.  But  here 
and  there  are  scenes,  such  as  the  fare- 
well between  Kerr  of  Haugh  and  his 
wife,  that  for  dignified  simplicity  and 
pathos  could  hardly  be  improved  ;  and 
Kerr  himself,  with  all  his  sins  upon  his 
head,  '*  rough  tyke,**  and  fond  of  a 
"glass  too  much,"  is  yet  exceedingly 
lovable.  One  would  rather  like  to  have 
Eleanor  marry  Adrian,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble, but  perhaps  modern  science  would 
justly  interpose  ;  and  at  least  she  gets 
her  deserts.     For, 

**  She  that  will  not  when  she  may. 
When  she  will  she  shall  have  nay." 

A    QUESTION   OF    FAITH.     By    L.   Dougall. 
Boston  :   Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $i.oo. 

We  are  out  of  all  patience  with  Miss 
Dougall.  She  has  a  strength  of  hand, 
a  vividness  of  fancy,  an  originality  of 
conception,  which  might  place  her  very 
high  among  our  writers  of  fiction  ;  and 
she  is  sacrificing  them  all  to  the  desire 
to  preach.  Now  preaching  in  art  is  in- 
sincere ;  it  isn*t  straightforward  to  pro- 
fess to  tell  a  story,  and  suddenly  spring 
a  moral  upon  the  unsuspecting  reader  ; 
if  he  does  not  resent  it,  it  is  because  he 
is,  like  the  children,  used  to  it,  and  sup- 
poses it  to  be  the  correct  thing.  All 
that  the  artist  may  do  is  to  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  nature  ;  if  the  scene  of  his 
choice  contain  a  moral,  the  frame  of  the 
mirror  will  doubtless  serve  to  isolate  it 
for  the  better  observation  of  the  be- 
holder ;  but  to  point  it  out,  by  so  much 
as  a  finger,  is  presumptuous,  and  should 
be  unnecessary.  We  may  illustrate  by 
referring  to  Mrs.  Deland's  Philip  and  his 
Wi/Cy  and  to  Miss  Dougall's  own  first 
published  novel,  Bei;^gars  Ail.  The  lat- 
ter had  also  the  advantage  of  a  plot  of 
singular  character,  so  unusual,  indeed, 
that  the  author  has  ever  since  been 
hampered  by  a  vain  desire  to  rival  her 
own  work,  and  in  consequence  has 
given  us  stories  whose  framework  is 
cheap,  whose  colouring  is  gaudy,  and 
whose  motive  is  clap-trap.  In  A  Ques- 
tion of  Faith^  her  latest  work,  genius  or 


chance  has  supplied  her  with  another 
niotify  the  dramatic  possibilities  of  which 
have  been  marred  by  the  two  tendencies 
which  we  have  indicated.  The  half- 
crazed  father,  who  is  willing  to  lose 
even  his  own  soul  to  bring  his  erring 
son  to  the  belief  in  the  mercy  of  God — 
could  anything  be  finer  ?  But  Miss 
Dougall  has  her  little  sermon  to  preach  ; 
or  perhaps  the  handling  of  such  a  theme 
was  too  great  for  her  ;  and  so  literally 
and  metaphorically  the  struggle  for  a 
soul  is  tucked  into  a  corner,  and  ser\'es 
only  as  an  occasion  of  misunderstand- 
ing between  Alice  and  her  lover,  in 
consequence  of  which  everything  in  the 
book  is  out  of  focus.  Amy,  who  should 
have  been  a  bit  of  character  drawing 
equal  to  Rosamond  Vincy,  is  forced  to 
be  verbally  explained  by  the  author  ; 
and  there  are  pages  and  pages,  after  the 
climax,  of  pure  homiletics  !  Vet  in 
spite  of  it  all  the  story  is  bright  and  in- 
teresting. 

NADYA:  A  TALE  OF  THE  STEPPES.  Bv 
Oliver  M.  Norris.  New  York:  F.  H.  Revcll 
Co.    $1.25. 

Mr.  Norris  makes  no  attempt  at  fine 
writing  in  Nadya^  but  there  is  charm  in 
the  simplicity  of  his  style,  and  there  is 
incident  enough  in  his  story  to  make  it  an 
attractive  one.  The  description  of  the 
life  of  the  Stundists  would  alone  repay 
a  perusal  of  the  book.  The  author  has 
woven  a  plot  out  of  good,  because  un- 
common, material.  In  the  Countess 
Olga,  a  noblewoman  of  great  wealth,  he 
has  depicted  more  simplicity  than  a  read- 
er of  Russian  novels  is  led  to  believe 
is  possible  in  the  nobility  of  Russia. 
Mikhail,  the  leader  of  the  Stundists,  and 
Nadya,  the  daughter  of  a  fanatic  ferry- 
man, are  lovable  characters  ;  not  so 
Vladimir.  Grisha,  the  deformed  son  of 
Vladimir's  uncle,  and  the  General  form 
the  dark  background  against  which  the 
nobilitv  of  the  others  shines  out  with 
more  than  ordinary  brilliancy.  In  spite 
of  the  lack  of  studied  attempt  at  fine 
writing,  there  are  several  scenes  which 
are  told  with  force,  and  almost  with 
dramatic  intensity.  The  death  of  the 
ferryman  and  the  defence  of  the  Pass 
by  Sergei  and  his  troops  during  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  are  examples.  Read- 
ers of  Tolstoy  and  Turgenieff  will  recog- 
nise in  Nadya  almost  a  suspicious  fidel- 
ity to  the  Russian  scenery  and  character 
as  portrayed  by  the  Slav  novelists,  and 
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there  is  at  times  even  that  forced  avoid- 
ance of  criticism  of  Russian  institutions 
which  marks  the  Russian  novel  of  do- 
mestic manufacture. 

PAUL  HERIOT'S  PICTURES.  By  Alison 
McLean.  London  and  New  York  :  F.  Warne 
&Co.     $.125. 

It  is  perhaps  owing  to  a  fault  or  flaw 
in  the  critic's  **  ocular"  that  he  is  un- 
able to  understand  why  a  collection  of 
short  stories  must  have  a  thread  to  hang 
upon,  as  though  they  were  sausages  ! 
In  Paul  Heriofs  Pictures  the  connection 
is  very  awkwardly  managed  ;  and  what- 
ever else  the  mysterious  Paul  may  have 
been,  he  was  certainly  not  an  artist,  to 
value  pictures  for  their  **  story**  rather 
than  their  intrinsic  merit.  The  stories 
themselves,  it  may  be,  needed  some  such 
fictitious  sentimental  interest ;  for,  taken 
alone,  one  doesn't  quite  see  why  they 
exist  ;  but  there  are  some  rather  pretty 
bits  of  description  of  English  rural 
scenery,  and  certainly  they  will  never 
bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  the  young 
person.  In  fact,  the  pictures  which  are 
scattered  pretty  liberally  over  the  pages 
will  probably  induce  many  a  young  per- 
son to  take  the  book  down  from  the 
shelves  of  the  Sunday-school  library, 
and  pronounce  it  *'very  pretty  read- 
ing ;"  and  she  will  not  detect  that  pic- 
tures, letter-press,  and  piety  are  all  of 
about  the  same  calibre,  but  will  enjoy 
it  all,  along  with  the  rest  of  her  milk 
and     water. 

CORRUPTION.  By  Percy  White.  New  York  : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Mr.  White's  very  amusing  novel,  Mr, 
Bailey-Martin^  which  appeared  last  year, 
ensured  a  large  number  of  readers  for 
the  next  book  from  his  pen  ;  and  there- 
fore Corruption^  in  spite  of  its  repulsive 
title,  will  doubtless  find  many  pur- 
chasers. They  will  be  doomed,  we 
think,  to  disappointment.  Mr,  Bailey- 
Martin  was  light  in  touch,  unpretentious 
in  structure,  and  based  upon  accurate 
observation  and  knowledge.  As  a 
study  in  cads  it  was  in  some  respects 
deserving  of  comparison  with  Thack- 
eray's similar  but  more  farcical  story. 
The  Fatal  Boots,  But  Mr.  White's  suc- 
cess has  apparently  been  taken  by  him 
too  seriously,  so  that  he  has  now  tried 
to  give  us  a  psychological  novel  deal- 
ing with  the  deeper  things  of  life  and 
touching  upon  the  world  of  politics  and 


society.  Needless  to  say,  the  attempt 
is  not  a  success ;  for  Mr.  White  has 
neither  the  knowledge  nor  the  power 
necessary  for  the  self-imposed  task.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  book  is  readable  in  spite  of 
its  too  ambitious  plan.  The  reader  will 
probably  smile,  however,  at  finding  the 
hero  and  heroine  in  the  most  intense 
moments  of  their  unlawful  love-making 
priggishly  regaling  each  other  with  quo- 
tations from  Browning  and  Shelley,  and 
discussing  in  academic  phrase  the  phi- 
losophy of  life.  It  is  probably  too  much 
to  ask  of  Mr.  White  that  he  go  back  to 
school  and  refresh  his  knowledge  of  the 
English  grammar,  but  we  may  reason- 
ably express  the  hope  that  in  his  future 
books  he  will  either  abstain  from  quot- 
ing Scripture,  or  else  take  the  trouble 
to  verify  his  allusions  to  it.  When  he 
speaks  of  the  "doubting  Peter y*  and 
when  he  refers  to  the  sixth  command- 
ment when  he  evidently  intends  the  sev- 
enth, the  effect  is  rather  comic.  And 
why  does  he  continually  spell  "  dipso- 
mania" with  a  "  y"  ? 

LONDON  IDYLLS.     By  W.    T.   Dawson.     Bos- 
ton :  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.     $1.25. 

The  mysteries,  tragedies,  the  hard- 
ships and  humours  of  London  life  are 
the  materials  of  Mr.  Dawson's  tales. 
He  knows  no  better  storehouse  than  the 
great  city.  **  Its  life,"  he  says,  in  his 
preface,  **  is  the  true  epic  of  the  mod- 
ern world.  The  next  great  poet,  when 
he  comes,  will  be  nourished  on  the 
breasts  of  London.  * '  In  the  meanwhile, 
its  air  is  full  of  stories,  and  he  tells  ten 
of  those  he  has  listened  to.  Not  all  of 
them  are  very  characteristic  of  London 
— the  scene  of  '  *  The  Music  of  the  Gods, '  * 
for  instance,  might  be  laid  in  Bagdad 
just  as  fitly.  But  most  are  concerned 
with  strenuous  modern  London  lives, 
with  lurking  modern  London  tempta- 
tions ;  and  Mr.  Dawson  proves  that  he 
knows  London  well,  from  East  to  West, 
from  the  laundress's  tub  to  the  fashion- 
able rector's  pulpit.  Many  grades, 
many  circles,  and  many  opinions  are 
represented  in  these  thoughtful  and  im- 
pressive stories,  which  speak,  in  differ- 
ent accents,  the  language  of  the  very 
hour  that  is  with  us.  Since  Mr.  Daw- 
son wrote  The  Redemption  of  Edward 
Strahan,  published  a  few  years  ago,  he 
has  made  rapid  strides  in  the  art  of 
writing  fiction,  and  London  Idylls  awakes 
expectancy  by  the  possibilities,  hitherto 
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unguessed  at,  which  it  discloses  in  the     pened  when  Dick  Cedicsson  found  his 
author.  old  hair-brush. 


A  MAN  AND  HIS  WOMANKIN'D.  By  Nora 
Vynnfe.  New  York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  75 
cts. 

Miss  Nora  Vynn6  is  a  promising 
young  writer,  and  her  new  novel,  pub- 
lished in  the  very  pretty  and  convenient 
Buckram  Series,  is  a  fair  specimen  of 
her  work.  It  is  the  story  of  a  man  who 
is  very  much  mothered  by  his  women- 
kind.  His  wife,  a  lady  journalist  rather 
older  than  himself  ;  his  sister,  and  his 
mother,  all  live  with  him,  and  endeav- 
our to  protect  and  shield  him.  When 
he  finds  it  out  he  is  very  angry,  conceiv- 
ing not  unnaturally  that  his  business 
might  be  to  do  something  in  the  way  of 
shielding  them.  Miss  Vynne  works  out 
her  plot  clearly  and  pleasantly,  but  she 
seems  to  stop  short  in  the  middle  of  her 
story,  although  we  feel  she  could  have 
gone  on  and  ended  it.  It  is  the  silliest 
of  all  literary  crazes,  and  one  that  it  is 
high  time  was  severely  criticised,  to  be- 
lieve that  it  is  artistic  to  pull  up  ab- 
ruptly in  the  middle.  We  should  have 
liked  it  if  the  author  of  A  Man  and  His 
IVomankind  had  continued  her  narrative 
a  little  longer,  and  told  us  what   hap- 


GARRISON  TALES  FROM    TONQUIN.      By 
James  O'Neill.  Boston:  Copeland  &  Day.  $1.25. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  new 
French  colony  in  the  Far  East  has 
been  terra  incognita  to  writers  of  English 
fiction  ;  so  that  Mr.  O'Neill  has  the 
honour  of  being  the  first  of  our  ex- 
plorers in  a  field  which  has  as  yet  been 
worked  by  none  but  Frenchmen,  such  as 
Paul  Bonnetain  and  a  few  others.  The 
dainty  little  volume  in  which  this  virgin 
soil  is  now  broken  for  English  readers 
is  well  worthy  of  careful  perusal,  for 
the  stories  are  exceedingly  well  told, 
and  are  tinged  for  the  most  part  with  a 
certain  mystery  or  melancholy  that  re- 
flects the  spirit  of  the  Orient.  They 
nearly  all  tell  of  the  members  of  the 
French  army  of  occupation,  but  the  set- 
ting of  the  picture  is  strange  and  pictur- 
esque. Mr.  O'Neill  gives  a  glossary  of 
Anamese  words  at  the  end  of  the  book, 
which  does  not,  however,  cover  all  the 
expressions  that  are  found  in  the  text. 
The  cover  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  original  that  we  have  ever  seen,  the 
stamped  oriental  paper  for  it  having 
been  especially  manufactured  in  Tokyo. 
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THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR.  By  Charles 
Lowe.  Public  Men  of  To-day  Series.  New 
Vork  :  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.     $1.25. 

We  have  alreadv  had  occasion  to  com- 
mend  the  excellent  series  in  which  the 
present  volume  is  the  fourth  to  appear, 
and  we  can  only  repeat  with  still  greater 
emphasis  our  former  praise  after  pe- 
rusing Mr.  Lowe's  most  readable  book. 
His  qualifications  are  evident  to  all  who 
know  his  biography  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
and  recall  his  bright,  entertaining,  and 
somewhat  journalistic  style.  He  is  espe- 
cially fortunate  in  having  for  his  subject 
in  the  volume  before  us  so  piquant  and 
remarkable  a  personality  as  the  German 
Kaiser,  who  is  probably  the  most  inter- 
esting figure  on  the  stage  of  interna- 
tional politics  to-day — a  picturesque  and 
puzzling  prince,  about  whom  men's 
opinions  range  from  thinking  him  an  in- 
spired genius  to  mocking  at  him  as  a 
hare-brained  fool.  A  young  man  who 
passes  from  the  comparative  obscurity 


of  an  heir  presumptive  to  the  dazzling 
hegemony  of  the  most  military  nation 
in  the  world ;  who  dismisses  with  a 
wave  of  the  hand  a  minister  like  Bis- 
marck ;  who  threatens  princes  and  par- 
liaments as  readily  as  he  denounces  so- 
cialists and  democrats  ;  who  regards 
himself  as  God's  anointed,  and  brings 
the  monarchy  of  the  Middle  Ages  into 
the  sceptical  atmosphere  of  our  century's 
end  ;  who  commands  ships  and  drills 
armies,  and  leads  orchestras,  and  regu- 
lates fashions,  and  has  an  eye  on  every- 
thing from  diplomacy  to  cooking — could 
any  one  write  a  dull  book  about  such  a 
curiosity  as  this  ? 

Mr.  Lowe  tells  his  story  in  a  most  fas- 
cinating manner,  with  a  wealth  of  amus-  , 
ing  and  instructive  anecdote,  and  with 
no  great  bias  toward  any  especial  theory 
regarding  the  young  Emperor,  though 
his  view,  on  the  whole,  is  perhaps  too 
favourable.  The  truth  about  the  Kaiser 
probably  is  that  he  is  really  a  very  able 
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and  capable  prince,  but  one  who  lacks 
so  utterly  a  sense  of  humour  as  to  make 
all  his  gifts  a  source  of  danger  to  him- 
self and  to  his  Empire.  A  youth  who 
takes  himself  with  such  tremendous  seri- 
ousness can  scarcely  see  things  in  their 
proper  perspective  ;  and  some  day  or 
other  he  will  almost  certainly  plunge 
into  some  rash  and  reckless  venture  that 
may  lose  him  his  throne  and  teach  him 
things  of  which  he  does  not  dream.  In 
commending  Mr.  Lowe's  book  we  have 
the  same  objection  to  make  that  we 
brought  against  his  Alexander  III,  some 
time  ago — that  his  chapter  headings  are 
ridiculously  sensational  and  silly,  re- 
sembling nothing  in  the  world  so  much 
as  a  bit  of  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Alfred 
Jingle.  **  Hi,  Bismarck  !  Hi,  Kaiser  ! 
— Redintegratip  Amoris — '  Who  is  he  that 
cometh  like  an  honoured  guest  ?  * — A 
sword  of  honour  and  a  salvo  of  artillery 
— The  *  nation  in  arms  *  versus  the  *  na- 
tion in  eloquence  '  — *  Spectemur  agendo  * 
— *  Er  lebe  hoch  !  '—Hurrah  !"— what  a 
wild-eyed,  drunken  sort  of  heading  is 
this  for  a  chapter  of  history  !  While  we 
are  carping,  too,  we  must  mention  the 
absurd  passage  in  which  Mr.  Lowe  com- 
pares the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  with  Von 
Moltke,  and  implies  (p.  140)  that  the 
German  nation  gained  as  much  in  his 
accession  to  the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg 
as  it  lost  in  Moltke's  death  !  Really, 
Mr.  Lowe  must  be  as  lacking  in  the 
sense  of  humour  as  the  Kaiser  himself. 
The  book  contains  a  portrait  of  the  Em- 
peror and  one  of  the  Empress,  both 
from  photographs  taken  in  London. 

A  VICTORIAN  ANTHOLOGY.  Selections 
illustrating  the  editor's  critical  review  of  British 
poetry  in  the  reign  of  Victoria.  Edited  by  Ed- 
mund Clarence  Stedman.  With  brief  biogra- 
phies of  the  authors  quoted,  frontispiece  por- 
trait of  Queen  Victoria,  and  a  vignette  of  the 
Poets*  Corner  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Bos- 
ton :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $2.50. 

Few  writers  are  so  well  equipped  by 
past  training  and  experience  to  prepare 
an  anthology  of  Victorian  poetry  as 
Mr.  Stedman.  His  Victorian  Poets  has 
become  a  standard  work  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  and  it  is  natural  that 
in  availing  himself  of  the  wide  range 
and  richness  of  this  field  of  poetry, 
he  should  follow  closely  his  original 
scheme,  so  that  this  volume  forms  a 
companion  to  his  critical  work,  furnish- 
ing examples  which  illustrate  his  views 
and  estimates  of  the  poetry  of  the  last 


sixty  years.  It  is  superfluous  to  say 
that  Mr.  Stedman  has  bestowed  the  most 
conscientious  care  in  the  making  of  this 
anthology,  and  that  he  has  shown  an 
excellent  taste  and  an  admirable  tact  in 
his  choice  of  representative  poems. 

One  is  tempted  when  an  anthology 
comes  into  his  hands  to  look  for  his 
favdYirite  poems,  and  too  often  judg- 
ment is  meted  out  to  the  editor,  not  on 
the  score  of  fairness,  but  largely  through 
mere  prejudice.  Every  lover  of  poetry 
has  his  best-loved  poems,  and  while  it 
is  possible  for  an  editor  to  make  such  a 
selection  of  universally  liked  poems  as 
would  enable  him  to  steer  clear  of  the 
Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  personal  pre- 
dilection or  prejudice,  he  would  not  be 
human  did  he  not  (according  to  the 
critic)  make  some  mistakes.  For  ex- 
ample, on  turning  to  the  name  of  Eugene 
Lee-Hamilton,  we  felt  a  flush  of  pleas- 
ure when  we  saw  that  the  sonnet,  **  A 
Flight  from  Glory,"  had  been  included. 
This  sonnet,  which  we  quote  entire 
(from  Sonnets  of  the  Wingless  Hours) ^  is, 
by  its  nobility  of  thought,  daring  im- 
agination, and  consummate  art,  worthy 
of  immortality  and  of  companionship 
with  Blanco  White's  one  sonnet  : 

**  Once,  from  the  parapet  of  gems  and  glow, 
An  Angel  said  :  *  O  God  !  the  heart  grows  cold 
On  these  eternal  battlements  of  gold, 

Where  all  is  pure,  but  cold  as  virgin  snow. 

**  *  Here  sobs  are  never  heard  ;  no  salt  tears  flow  ; 

Here  there  are  none  to  help,  nor  sick  nor  old  ; 

No  wrong  to  fight,  no  justice  to  uphold  : 
Grant  me  thy  leave  to  live  man's  life  below.* 

"  *  And  then  annihilation  ?'  God  replied. 

*  Yes,'  said  the  Angel,  *  even  that  dread  price  : 
For  earthly  tears  are  worth  eternal  night.* 
'  Then  go,*  said  God.     The  Angel  opened  wide 
His  dazzling  wings,  gazed  back  on  Heaven  thrice 
And  plunged  forever  from  the  walls  of  Light." 

But  on  referring  to  the  cluster  of 
poems  under  the  head  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  we  were  disappointed  not  to 
find  the  incomparable  lines  in  which  he 
describes  the  youthful  walks  in  the  mid- 
summer dark,  in  **  midnights  worth 
many  a  noon" — 

'•  Ane  went  hame  wi'  the  ither,  an'  then 
The  ither  went  hame  wi'  the  ither  twa  men, 
An'  baith  wad  return  him  the  service  again, 
And  the  mune  was  shinin' clearly. 

"  Now  Davie  was  first  to  get  sleep  in  his  head, 
'  The  best  of  frien's  maun  twine,*  he  said, 
'  I'm  weariet,  so  here  I'm  awa  to  my  bed.' 
And  the  mune  was  shinin*  clearly  ! 
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*'  Twa  o*  them  walkin'  and  crackin'  ihcir  lane, 
The  mornin'  licht  cam'  grey  and  plain. 
And  the  birdies  yammert  on  stick  and  stane, 
And  the  mune  was  shinin'  clearly  ! 

"  O  years  ayont,  O  years  awa, 
My  lads,  ye'll  mind  whate'er  befa', 
My  lads,  ye'll  mind  on  the  bield  o'  the  law, 
When  the  mune  was  shinin'  clearly." 

The  volume  is  a  bulky  one,  being 
printed  on  good  paper  and  in  clear  type  ; 
but  for  those  who  would  like  to  have 
the  work  in  two  convenient  volumes,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  the  price,  there  is  a 
large-paper  edition,  limited  to  250  cop- 
ies, to  be  had  at  jJio  net. 

SONGS  AND  OTHER  VERSES.  By  DoUie 
Radford.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
$1.25. 

Mrs.  Radford's  verses  are  informed 
with  a  gentle  spirit  of  complete  faith 
and  tenderness.  You  feel  that  she  is  in 
her  proper  attitude  to  life  when  she  is 
inditing  pretty  versicles  of  timorous 
hope  and  joy  and  fear  and  regret. 
There  is  never  an  inordinate  touch  of 
passion  in  these  little  lyrics.  They  are 
far  from  the  great  highways,  and  wan- 
der pleasantly  through  the  lanes  and 
meadows  of  human  experience.  The 
genius  is  domestic  ;  it  sits  by  the  fire, 
and  regards  the  past  with  tender  and 
submissive  regret,  the  present  with  ami- 
able joy,  and  the  future  with  a  wistful 
wonder.  The  air  and  attitude  are  that 
of  a  child,  or  that  of  a  woman,  if  you 
like.  The  storms  blow  over  Mrs.  Rad- 
ford's head  ;  we  are  in  a  pretty  Arcadia, 
when  we  read  her  verses,  where  the  pas- 
sions have  faded  into  quiet  shadows 
which  are  likely  to  do  no  one  any  harm. 
There  we  may  be  as  full  of  dim  senti- 
ments as  we  please,  and  extract  a  sweet 
content  out  of  all  our  mild  emotions. 
Aspirations  become  guileless  and  desires 
innocent ;  witness  these  pretty  verses  : 

**  Because  I  built  my  nest  so  high, 

Must  I  despair 
If  a  fierce  wind,  with  bitter  cry, 
Passes  the  lower  branches  by, 

And  mine  makes  bare  ? 
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Because  I  hung  it,  in  my  pride, 

So  near  the  skies. 
Higher  than  other  nests  abide, 
Must  I  lament  if  far  and  wide 

It  scattered  lies  ? 

I  shall  not  build  and  build  my  best. 

Till,  safely  won, 
I  hang  aloft  my  new-made  nest, 
High  as  of  old,  and  see  it  rest 

As  near  the  sun." 


In  this  pacific  house  of  dolls  we  may 
look  for  no  rude  violence.  For  any- 
thing save  sweetness  you  may  search 
Mrs.  Radford's  verses  in  vain,  though 
the  stanzas  entitled  **  To  a  Stranger" 
have  a  deeper  sense  in  parts. 

TWO  YEARS  ON  THE  ALABAMA.  By 
Arthur  Sinclair.    Boston  :  Lee  &  Shepard.  $3.00. 

This  handsome  volume  of  344  pages 
and  32  illustrations  is  a  very  entertain- 
ing account  of  the  cruise  of  the  famous 
Confederate  privateer  from  the  time 
when  she  slipped  out  of  the  Mersey  in 
July,  1862,  to  the  day  when  she  was 
sent  to  the  bottom  by  the  guns  of  the 
Kearsarge.  The  author,  the  son  of  a 
Commander  in  the  United  States  Navy 
who  resigned  in  1861  to  support  the 
Confederacy,  was  a  lieutenant  on  the 
Alabama  during  the  whole  period  of  her 
depredations,  and  tells  the  story  in 
a  much  more  optimistic  spirit  than 
other  chroniclers  who  have  depicted 
her  crew  as  insubordinate  ruffians,  and 
the  life  on  board  of  her  as  at  times  some- 
thing like  a  floating  hell.  Mr.  Sinclair 
notes  the  various  ships  captured,  the 
manner  in  which  the  confiscated  cargoes 
of  silks,  pianos,  bric-k-brac,  and  mer- 
chandise were  invariably  scattered  to  the 
waves,  and  how  the  ships  themselves 
were  frequently  given  to  the  flames ; 
but  he  also  tells  of  the  consideration 
with  which  the  Alabama's  prisoners  were 
treated  ;  how  their  private  property  was 
never  taken  from  them  ;  how  the  priva- 
teer's officers  gave  up  their  cabins  to 
any  ladies  taken  from  the  prizes  ;  and 
how  captors  and  captives  drank  cham- 
pagne, chatted,  and  flirted  just  as  though 
the  war  were  but  a  fiction.  It  is  curious 
to  note  that,  although  the  English  Gov- 
ernment was  more  strictly  neutral  than 
the  French,  the  Alabama  always  got  the 
warmest  reception  in  the  English  ports, 
and  the  most  wary  and  non-committal 
treatment  in  the  ports  belonging  to 
France.  Mr.  Sinclair's  narrative  is  told 
with  no  pretension  to  literary  style ; 
but  it  is  an  instructive  and  thorougly 
readable  version  of  a  very  famous  chap- 
ter of  the  Civil  War. 

BATTLES  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY.  By 
Hereford  B.  George.  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.     $2.00. 

This  is  a  book  with  a  meaning  and  a 
purpose.      The   subject,   as   barely   de- 
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scribed  in  the  title,  would  be  congenial 
and  easy  to  the  mere  compiler  ;  a  hun- 
dred might  take  it,  and  none  of  us  be 
much  the  wiser  for  their  lazily  or  labo- 
riously borrowed  repetition  of  old  facts. 
But  Mr.  George  has  seen  a  real  gap  in 
our  more  accessible  historical  books. 
Historians,  as  a  rule,  are  not  interested 
in  military  details,  and  they  omit  them, 
or  blunder,  or  speak  of  them  vaguely. 
Military  works,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
too  technical.  He  has  tried  to  explain 
clearly  and  accurately  for  civilian  read- 
ers what  he  thinks  should  be  part  of  an 
ordinary  liberal  education.  Not  that 
he  considers  battles  the  most  important 
incidents  in  history.  But  they  have 
been  important  ;  over  and  over  again 
their  issue  depended  on  their  having 
been  fought  in  this  or  that  way,  under 
such  and  such  conditions  ;  and  he  has 
no  doubt  that  definite  knowledge  on  the 
deciding  circumstances  will  be  found 
interesting.  By  his  clear,  orderly  nar- 
rative and  his  plans  he  has  made  it  so  ; 
and  on  reading  his  recital  from  the  bat- 
tle of  Hastings  to  the  Indian  Mutiny, 
we  find  point  being  continually  given 
to  patriotic  triumph,  or  to  the  longing 
that  some  lost  field  had  been  ruled  other- 
wise— 
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From  fate's  dark  book  a  leaf  been  torn. 
And  Flodden  had  been  Bannockburn." 


BOOKMAN  BREVITIES. 

A  new  and  cheaper  edition  of  Philip 
Gilbert  Yidixn^rton* s  Imagination  in  Land- 
scape ($2.00),  issued  by  the  Messrs.  Rob- 
erts, who  publish  his  works  in  this  coun- 
try, is  welcome.  Nothing  could  be  bet- 
ter said  of  this  book  than  what  the 
AthencBum  said  of  the  original  edition  : 
**  Except  the  author  of  Modern  Painter s^ 
no  one  has  a  better  right  to  deal  with 
the  noble  and  difficult  subject  indicated 
by  the  title  of  this  work  than  Mr.  Hamer- 
ton.'  *  There  are  some  fine  illustrations. 
The  less-known  stories  of  the  author  of 
Our  Village  have  been  collected  and 
published  by  the  Messrs.  Macmillan 
in  their  Cranford  Series  ($2.00).  Country 
StorieSy  by  Mary  Russell  Mitford,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  pleasant  humour, 
grace  of  style,  and  keen  love  of  country 
life  which  have  made  Our  Village  an 
English  classic.  The  sketches  are  hap- 
pily illustrated  from  pen-and-ink  draw- 
ings by  George  Morrow. 


Under  the  Old  Elms  contains  some  in- 
teresting pages  of  personal  recollections 
of  celebrated  visitors  who  foregathered 
from  time  to  time  under  the  hospitable 
and  historic  roof  of  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Claflin  at  Newtonville,  Mass.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  gleanings  are  not  im- 
portant, and  will  add  nothing  to  the 
permanency  of  the  names  Mrs.  Claflin 
conjures  with,  but  it  is  pleasant  to 
breathe  the  literary  atmosphere  created 
by  one  who  enjoyed  an  intimacy  with 
Dr.  Samuel  F.  Smith,  Charles  Sumner, 
James  Freeman  Clarke,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  and  his  sister,  the  author  of 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.  A  chapter  is  given 
up  to  the  description  of  the  celebration 
which  was  given  to  the  latter  on  her 
seventieth  birthday  in  1882,  "  under  the 
old  elms,'*  and  now  that  the  author  of 
America  is  gone,  we  read  the  following 
with  melancholy  interest  :  **  Dear  Dr. 
Smith  !  Of  all  those  of  his  generation 
who  used  to  tread  the  paths  under  *  The 
Old  Elms,*  he  alone  is  left.'*  The  book 
is  tastefully  bound  and  printed.  Messrs. 
T.    Y.   Crowell  and    Company  are   the 

publishers  ;  the  price  is  $1.00. From 

the  same  firm  we  have  Sunshine  for  Shut- 
inSy  compiled  by  a'*  shut-in.'*  There  is 
a  passage  of  prose  or  verse  for  each  day 
of  the  year.  To  the  same  order  belongs 
A  Daily  Staff  for  Life's  Pathway ^  pub- 
lished by  the  Messrs.  Stokes  in  white 
and  gold  binding  with  full   gilt  edges 

i price,  $1.25).  A  Garden  of  Pleasure 
Roberts  Brothers,  $2.00)  and  Broken 
Notes  from  a  Grey  Nunnery  y  by  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Hallock  (Lee  and  Shepard,  $1.25),  are 
also  year-books,  but  on  the  principle 
that  **  who  loves  a  garden,  still  his  Eden 
keeps,*'  and  consist  of  rambling  reveries 
and  reflections  on  Nature  and  on 
Nature's  God.  Both  are  illustrated. 
Messrs.  Roberts  Brothers  continue  the 
issue  of  Balzac's  novels  through  the 
medium  of  Miss  Wormeley's  excellent 
translation  with  A  Daughter  of  Eve 
(price,  $1.50)  ;  also  we  have  another 
volume  from  the  Messrs.  Macmillan, 
adding  He  reward  the  IVake  (75  cents)  to 
their  fine  new  series  of  Charles  Kings- 
ley's  novels.  Othello  is  the  latest  vol- 
ume of  the  Temple  Shakespeare  (price, 
45  cents  per  volume),  being  issued   by 

the    same  firm. Messrs.    Houghton, 

Mifflin  and  Company  have  made  a  selec- 
tion of  Mr.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's 
Later  Lyrics  (price,  $1.00),  and  have 
given  them  a  tasteful  setting  in  a  dainty 
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form. Lyrics  and  Ballads  of  Heine  and 

other  German  poets  before  going  into  a 
second  edition  was  revised  and  en- 
larged, and  comes  from  the  Knicker- 
bocker Press  in  a  binding  of  delicate 
white,  pale  green,  and  gold. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Company  have 
given  publication  to  a  volume  of  ser- 
mons of  unusual  charm  and  force  in  the 
late  Professor  Jowett's  College  Sermons 
($2.00),  edited  by  his  friend,  Dean  Fre- 
mantle.  The  style  is  direct  and  simple, 
but  the  late  Master  of  Balliol  knew  how 
to  reach  the  understanding  and  the 
heart.  He  is  especially  felicitous  and 
suggestive  in  treating  such  themes  as 
**  Youth  and  Religion,*'  **  The  Joys  and 
Aspirationsof  Youth,*"*  Study,'*  "Con- 
versation," "  Success  and  Failure,"  and 
**  The  Completion  of  a  Life's  Work.*' 
This  is  one  of  the  few  books  of  sermons 
one  can  well  afford  to  lay  up  for  the 
use  of  a  lifetime.  A  volume  composed 
principally  of  memorial  sermons  is  prom- 
ised for  a  future  occasion.  This  we 
should  believe  will  be  well  received. 
Thoughts  from  the  Writings  of  Rich- 
ard Jejferies  is  a  beautiful  little  book, 
published  by  the  Messrs.  Longmans, 
which  deserves  a  wide  circulation,  and 
which  it  is  hoped  will  induce  many 
readers  to  study  Jefferies*s  entire  works. 
It  is  printed  in  red  and  black  and  deli- 
cately bound.     Price,  $1.25. 

Messrs.  Stone  and  Kimball  continue 
their  fine  limited  edition  of  English 
classics  with  Southey's  English  Seamen 
and  Walton's  Lives,  We  have  already 
called  attention  to  the  laudable  ambi- 
tion which  has  moved  this  firm  to  pro- 
duce excellent  examples  of  model  book- 
making  in  these  volumes,  and  gladly 
do  so  again.  The  price  is  remarkably 
low,  and  can  scarce  do  more  than  cover 
the  cost  of  production.       Price,    $1.25 

per  volume. A  volume  of  essays  by 

the  late  Walter  Pater  has  been  gath- 
ered together  by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Shad- 
well,  who  makes  his  preface  valuable 
by  subjoining  a  chronological  list  of 
Pater's  published  writings.  We  note 
an  interesting  fact,  that  a  period  of  five 
years  was  given  up  to  the  composition 
of  Marius  the  Epicurean^  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  most  highly  finished 
of  all  his  works,  and  the  expression  of 
his  deepest  thought.  Miscellaneous 
Studies^  published  by  the  Macmillans 
uniform  with  the  previous  volumes,  con- 
tains,  among    other    papers,    notably 


"  Prosper  Merimee,'*  "  Raphael,"  "  Pas- 
cal,"  and  "The  Child  in   the  House.'* 

Price,  $1.75. The  editor  of  the  New 

York  Observer^  while  seeking  summer 
days  in  the  West  Indies  during  the  win- 
ter months,  used  his  eyes  to  good  advan- 
tage, and  has  written  a  book  about  it 
all.  Readers  of  Across  Russia  and  Be- 
yond the  Rockies  need  no  lengthy  intro- 
duction to  Mr.  Stoddard's  entertaining 
and  informing  papers  in  his  new  book. 
Cruising  among  the  Caribees,  Quite  a 
number  of  full-page  illustrations,  very 
well  executed,  accompany  the  text,  and 
the  Messrs.  Scribner,  who  publish  the 
book,  have  given  it  a  presentable  ap- 
pearance. The  price  is  $1.50. An- 
other book  of  travel  and  observation  of 
strange  men  and  manners  is  that  fur- 
nished by  the  Messrs.  Harper  in  Miss 
Woolson*s  MentonCy  Cairo ^  and  Corfu. 
There  are  some  vivid  descriptions  in 
these  pages,  much  that  is  amusing  and 
fresh  in  the  material  collected  here,  and 
the  blending  of  illustrations  and  text 
go  happily  together  to  make  an  un- 
usually picturesque  book.  Although 
these  papers  appeared  at  intervals  in 
Harper  s  Magazine^  they  present  quite  a 
new  appearance  in  book  form,  as  they 
were  not  only  largely  rewritten,  but 
considerably  added  to.  "  At  Mentone" 
made  its  initial  appearance  as  far  back 
as  1884  ;  this  sketch,  by  the  way,  is  in 
the  form  of  a  novel,  but  is  really  a  record 
of  travel.  Price,  $1.75.  The  Harpers 
have  also  collected  the  unequal  but  not 
uninteresting  Italian  stories  which  were 
written  by  Miss  Woolson  for  the  Atlantic 
and  Harper  Sy  and  have  published  them 
in  two  volumes — namely.  The  Front 
Yard  and  Other  Stories  and  Dorothy  and 
Other  Stories  ;  price,  $1.25  per  volume. 

A  Guide  to  the  Paintings  of  Venicey  by 
Karl  Karolfy,  will  be  an  indispensable 
handbook  to  many  art  students.  It 
contains  an  historical  and  critical  ac- 
count of  all  the  pictures  in  Venice,  with 
quotations  from  the  best  authorities, 
and  also  furnishes  brief  biographies  of 
the  Venetian  masters.  It  is  issued  by 
the  Macmillans,  and  the  price  is  $1.50. 

In  Lnmates  of  My  House  and  Garden 
(Macmillan  and  Company,  $1.50)  Mrs. 
Brightwen  evinces  a  keen  eye  for  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  a  heart  brimful 
of  sympathy  for  all  dumb  creatures. 
This  and  a  ready  pen  have  enabled  her 
to  contribute  to  "  popular  science"  an 
entertaining  collection  of  essays  about 
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things  that  we  all  have  seen,  but  have 
not  observed  critically,  or  studied  for 
pleasure  or  profit.  She  describes  the 
habits  of  lemurs,  squirrels,  owls,  wrens, 
tortoises,  insect  and  plant  life,  and  also 
imparts  much  good  counsel  by  the  way. 
There  is  an  appeal  for  more  interest  in 
nature.  The  suggestions  as  to  methods 
of  study  are  trite  but  helpful  to  youth- 
ful readers,  and  it  is  to  them  that  the 
book  will  prove  especially  attractive. 
There  is  an  apparent  effort  to  avoid 
heaviness  in  style,  and  to  be  scientifi- 
cally exact  without  obscurity. — The  Life 
of  John  Livingston  Nei'ius^  by  Helen  S. 
Coan  Nevius,  has  just  been  published 
by  the  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company 
($2.00).  Mr.  Nevius  was  for  forty  years 
a  missionary  in  China,  and  this  book  is 
dedicated  to  his  memory  by  his  widow, 
who  is  the  author  of  the  work.  It  is  a 
notable  contribution  to  missionary  liter- 
ature, and  no  more  authentic  record  of 
missionary  experience  in  that  country  is 
extant.  Mrs.  Nevius  was  constantly 
with  her  husband,  and  thus  had  excel- 
lent opportunities  to  observe  her  hus- 
band's work  among  the  people.  The 
volume  comes  at  an  opportune  time. 
Those  who  wish  to  get  a  clear  idea  of 
the  missionary  situation  in  China  will 
probably  find  what  they  seek  in  Mrs. 
Coan  Nevius's  work  better  than  in  any 
other  work  of  recent  date. 

Messrs.  Boericke  and  Tafel,  of  Phila- 
delphia, publish  a  very  complete  Life  of 
Hahnemann^  written  by  Dr.  T.  L.  Brad- 
ford, which  is  of  much  interest  even  to 
those  who  are  not  especially  concerned 
in  medical  matters.  The  history  of  the 
processes  on  which  Hahnemann  finally 
established  his  system,  the  narrative  of 
his  long  and  finally  triumphant  struggle 
against  prejudice  and  tradition,  and  the 
personal  details  of  his  singularly  pure 
and  upright  life  make  excellent  read- 
ing. To  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  history  of  medicine  the  book  par- 
ticularly commends  itself,  whether  they 
be  disciples  of  Hahnemann's  school  or 
not  ;  for  it  is  difficult  now  to  deny  that 
the  rise  of  homoeopathy  has  exercised  a 
very  powerful  influence  upon  the  other 
school,  as  well  as  upon  the  medical  art 
in  general,  doing  away  with  the  kill-or- 
cure  treatment  that  was  once  the  rule, 
and  stimulating  the  scientific  develop- 


ment of  preventive  medicine.     Price,  in 
cloth,  $2.50  ;  in  half  morocco,  $3.50. 

Blue  and  Gold  is  the  title  of  a  small 
volume  of  verses  by  Mr.  William  S. 
Lord,  printed  at  the  Dial  Press,  Chicago. 
The  edition  is  limited  to  150  copies,  each 
of  which,  we  believe,  costs  $2.40.  A 
printed  slip  which  accompanies  the  book 
informs  us  that  many  have  already  been 
sold,  which  is  evidence  that  the  author 
has  a  goodly  supply  of  devoted  friends  ; 
for  we  hardly  think  that  love  of  poetry 
would  lead  any  one  to  become  a  pur- 
chaser An  equally  admirable  anthol- 
ogy could  be  easily  gathered  from  the 
back  files  of  any  country  newspaper  that 
allows  the  local  poet  to  cavort  in  its  col- 
umns. Of  much  greater  merit  is  the 
dainty  little  volume  by  Fanny  H.  Run- 
nells  Poole,  entitled  A  Bank  of  Violets^ 
published  by  Messrs.  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  In  it  are  many  passages  that 
unite  a  delicate  fancy  with  graceful  ex- 
pression. In  Mr.  Louis  M.  Elshemus's 
Moods  of  a  Soul  we  cannot  find  anything 
that  we  can  conscientiously  commend. 
If  the  author  is  not  a  foreigner,  he  is, 
at  any  rate,  unacquainted  with  some  of 
the  most  elementary  metrical  rules  of 
English  verse,  and  there  are  indications 
of  equal  unfamiliarity  with  the  nicer 
distinctions  of  the  English  language. 
This  book  is  published  in  an  edition 
limited  to  600  copies,  by  Charles  Wells 
Moulton,  of  Buffalo.  From  the  same 
city  comes  Thoughts  in  Verse ^  by  Mr. 
Clifford  Howard,  published  by  the  Peter 
Paul  Book  Company.  Its  lines  show  a 
good  deal  of  technical  finish  despite  an  ex- 
cessive use  of  syncopation  in  such  fre- 
quent forms  as  **  t'ward,"  **  flick'ring, 
•*ev'ry,"  *•  inex'rable,''  **  whisp'ring, 
and  *  *  fait'  ring.  *  *  There  are  many  pleas- 
ant little  fancies  embodied  in  Mr.  How- 
ard's pages,  and  occasionally  a  striking 
melody.  One  of  his  adjectives,  how- 
ever— **  aphroditic" — he  should  hereaf- 
ter eschew  as  being  incorrectly  formed. 

The  Messrs.  Appleton  send  us  Mr. 
Grinnell's  well-written  Story  -of  the  In- 
dian^ in  their  Story  of  the  West  Series, 
illustrated  with  a  number  of  photo- 
gravures. It  is  an  account  of  the  man- 
ners, customs,  and  habitat  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  to-day,  with  a  number  of 
stories  gathered  by  the  author  from  the 
Indians  themselves.     The  price  is  $1.50. 
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SOME  HOLIDAY  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  choicest  holiday  book  of  the  sea- 
son is  assuredly  The  Comedies  of  William 
Shakespeare y  which  is  made  invaluable 
by  the  series  of  drawings  it  contains 
from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Edwin  A.  Abbey. 
There  are  131  full-page  photogravures  ; 
the  size  is  large  octavo,  and  the  work  is 
in  four  volumes,  printed  on  beautiful 
paper,  with  deckel  edges,  gilt  tops,  and 
elegantly  bound  in  half  cloth.  It  is  the 
most  sumptuous,  as  it  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive— but  not  expensive  in  propor- 
tion to  its  worth — of  all  the  festive  books 
that  make  this  season  gay  and  glad  with 
their  beauteous  handiwork.  Published 
by  the  Messrs.  Harper  ;  price,  $30.00. 
From  the  same  house  comes  Mr.  Alfred 
Parsons's  Notes  in  Japan^  which  many, 
who  have  followed  its  appearance  in 
Harper  s^  w^ll  wish  to  possess  in  book 
form,  and  to  those  who  missed  these 
exquisite  studies  of  mountain  and  tem- 
ple and  of  an  interesting  humanity  we 
commend  the  work  for  its  intrinsic 
value,  begotten  of  the  moment's  need,  as 
well  as  for  its  exterior  and  artistic 
beauty.     Price,  $3.00. 

Old-World  Japan  :  Legends  of  the  Land 
of  the  Gods,  retold  by  Frank  Kinder,  and 
finely  illustrated  by  T.  H.  Robinson, 
comes  in  a  gorgeous  cover  of  flaming 
cherry-red  and  gold,  inside  and  out ;  and 
with  an  ancient  mistiness  and  charm  of 
legendary  lore  in  its  pages  which  brings 
refreshing  to  the  reader  surfeited  with 
the  mighty  matter  published  about  mod- 
ern Japan.  The  tales  contained  in 
this  volume  have  been  selected  with  a 
view  rather  to  their  beauty  and  charm 
of  incident  and  colour  ;  and  to  the  stu- 
dent and  the  lover  of  primitive  romance, 
as  also  to  the  unwearied  reader,  there  is 
a  fund  of  singular  and  picturesque  inci- 
dent and  marvel  in  these  tales  which  re- 
flect the  antique  texture  into  which 
Japanese  life  and  thought  has  been  in- 
terwoven. The  book  has  been  beauti- 
fully printed  in  England  from  the  type 
and  not  from  plates,  and  is  published 
here  by  the  Messrs.  Macmillan  ;  price, 
$2.00.  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Com- 
pany also  publish  A  Midsummer  Nighf  s 
Dream  ($2.00),  printed  by  the  Messrs. 
Dent  of  London.  It  is  edited  by  Israel 
Gollancz,  editor  of  the  Temple  Shake- 
speare, and  has  a  charming  introduction 


by  him  in  an  epistolary  form.  The  illus- 
trations by  Robert  A.  Bell  are  full  of 
humour  and  sensibility,  and  are  well 
executed.  Paper,  print,  and  binding 
are  all  that  could  be  desired. 

In  our  December  number,  under  this 
caption,  we  commended  the  new  series 
of  Charles  Lever's  novels  which  the  en- 
terprising Boston  house  of  Messrs.  Lit- 
tle, Brown  and  Company  have  just  com- 
pleted. We  have  again  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  our  readers  to  a  new  series 
of  another  world-famed  novelist,  Alex- 
andre Dumas.  This  firm  publishes  the 
standard  edition  of  Dumas's  works  in 
this  country,  and  in  response  to  repeat- 
ed requests  for  an  extension  of  the  vol- 
umes already  issued,  they  have  further 
obliged  English  readers  of  Dumas  by 
adding  the  following  novels  to  his  trans- 
lated works  :  Ascanio,  a  romance  of 
Francis  I.  and  Benvenuto  Cellini,  in 
two  volumes  ;  The  War  of  Women^  a  ro- 
mance of  the  Fronde,  two  volumes ; 
Black,  the  Story  of  a  Dog,  and  Tales  of 
the  Caucasus,  in  all  six  volumes,  with 
decorated  cloth  binding,  gilt  top,  price, 
$9.00  ;  or  in  plain  cloth  for  $7.50.  Each 
volume  has  a  frontispiece  in  photo- 
gravure. A  companion  work  to  Mr. 
Garrett's  beautiful  volume  of  Elizabethan 
Songs  comes  from  the  press  of  the  same 
firm,  bound  exquisitely  in  white  cloth 
with  an  appropriate  cover  design,  and 
printed  on  hand-made  paper.  Alto- 
gether Victorian  Songs  makes  an  accepta- 
ble holiday  book,  with  its  twenty  full- 
page  photogravures,  its  etched  illustra- 
tions, and  numerous  head  and  tail  pieces 
from  pen-and-ink  drawings.  Mr.  Gar- 
rett has  put  his  heart  into  this  work,  as 
he  did  in  the  former  volume,  and  the 
publishers  have  done  their  part  with  ex- 
ceeding good  taste  and  carefulness. 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  contributes  an  in- 
troduction to  this  selection  of  Victorian 
lyrics.     Price,  $6.00. 

Since  noticing  the  Messrs.  Stokes 
holiday  books  in  our  last  number  we 
have  received  from  them  Mr.  Walter 
Besant's  book  on  Westminster  with  130 
illustrations.  Mr.  Besant's  preceding 
volume  on  London,  of  which  the  present 
work  is  a  successor,  was  deservedly  well 
received,  and  certainly  few  men  of  the 
present  day  in  London  have  the  knowl- 
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edge  and  ability,  and  the  sympathy  with 
the  subject  which  Mr.  Besant  possesses  to 
make  it  so  peculiarly  fascinating  and  in- 
valuable in  its  picturesque  and  informing 

uses.     Price,  $3.00. Among  Messrs. 

Lee  and  Shepard's  attractions  for  the 
holidays  are  Poems  of  the  Farm^  selected 
and  illustrated  by  Alfred  C.  Eastman, 
in  substantial  binding  and  printed  on 
plate  paper  on  one  side  only,  as  is  also 
an  elegantly  furnished  volume  of  verse 
and  illustrations.  On  Winds  of  Fancy 
Blown,  by  Mary  Yale  Shapleigh  ;  and 
Aunt  Billy  and  Other  Sketches,  by  Alyn 
Yates  Keith  ($1.25).  In  all  three  vol- 
umes there  is  a  breezy  sensation  of  rural 
culture,  which  is  exhilarating  to  tired 
town  livers  ;  whether  they  will  awake 
to  the  privileges  offered  them  in  these 
pages  is  an  open  question. 


A  magnificently  printed  and  lavishly 
illustrated  book  is  Episcopal  Palaces  of 
England,  by  the  late  Canon  Venables, 
published  by  Thomas  Whittaker  of  this 
city.  It  contains  a  chapter  on  each  of 
ten  episcopal  palaces  of  the  English 
dioceses,  prefaced  by  one  on  Lambeth 
Palace,  the  seat  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  Eight  of  these  chapters 
are  from  the  pen  of  Canon  Venables 
himself,  who  did  not  live  to  complete 
the  work.  The  other  three  are  by  dis- 
tinguished ecclesiastics.  There  are  over 
a  hundred  illustrations,  the  work  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Ansted,  besides  the  fine 
etched  frontispiece  depicting  Lambeth. 
The  book  ^is  a  most  beautiful  and  inter- 
esting one,  and  will  attract  equally  the 
loyal  Churchman  and  the  student  of  early 
English  architecture.     The  price  is  $6. 


BOOKS    FOR    BOYS    AND    GIRLS. 


Parents  who  have  experienced  diffi- 
culty in  finding  books  suited  to  children 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  six,  will 
thank  us  for  calling  their  attention  to  a 
unique  publication  which  has  just  arrived 
from  the  far  West.  The  Little  Boy 
who  Lived  on  the  Hill  is  **  a  story  for  wee 
bits  of  tykes,"  by  Annie  Laurie,  and 
illustrated  by  **  Swin,*'  who,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  is  identical  with  the  eccentric 
artist  who  is  responsible  for  the  **  in- 
artistic aberrations*'  which  garnish  the 
pages  of  the  Ljirk.  Both  illustrations 
and  text  are  on  a  level  with  the  vision 
and  vocabulary  of  the  wee  bits  of  tykes, 
and  are  depicted  with  all  the  realism  of 
child  life.  But  the  book  must  be  seen 
to  be  appreciated  ;  we  were  sorely 
tempted  to  reproduce  one  of  the  pic- 
tures, but  found  choice  in  the  matter 
impossible.  The  publisher  is  William 
Doxey,  of  San  Francisco. For  chil- 
dren just  beyond  this  age  and  upward 
there  are  two  beautiful  volumes  pub- 
lished by  the  Alpha  Publishing  Com- 
pany, which  commend  themselves  by 
the  quality  of  their  stories  and  sketches 
and  numerous  illustrations.  Little  Men 
and  Women  {^1,^0)  and  B aby la nd  {%i. 00) 
rank  among  the  best  and  most  popular 
bound  volumes  which  come  to  us  an- 
nually at  the  holiday  season. Another 

bound   volume,    which    will    especially 
prove   acceptable   to  boys,   is  Harper  s 


Round  Table  for  1895.  The  name  was 
changed  from  Harper  s  Young  People 
last  April,  when  several  new  features 
were  introduced  to  this  boy's  weekly 
periodical,  which  has  made  it  more  pop- 
ular than  ever.  Harper  s  Round  Table 
is  skilfully  edited,  as  is  manifested  by 
the  variety  of  topics  of  interest  which 
appeal  in  its  pages  to  the  varied  needs 

and    tastes   of   boys   and   girls. Mr. 

Thomas  W.  Knox,  well  known  as  the 
author  of  The  Boy  Travellers,  has  writ- 
ten  a  Boy^s  Life  of  General  Grant,  which 
should  be  popular.  It  contains  a  num- 
ber of  illustrations,  and  is  published  by 
the  Merriam  Company.     Price,  I51.50. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  have 
brought  out  a  new  reprint  of  Mr.  W.  O. 
Stoddard's  Chumleys  f^ost,  a  story  of  the 
Pawnee  trail,  with  several  illustrations  ; 
they  have  also  published  a  new  story  of 
George  Manville  Fenn's,  entitled  The 
Young  Castellan,  a  tale  of  the  English 
Civil    War,    with   illustrations.      Price, 

lfi.50. The  Messrs.  Appleton  publish 

Mr.  Hezekiah  Butterworth's  latest  boy's 
story,  entitled  The  Knight  of  Liberty,  a 
tale  of  the  fortunes  of  La  Fayette.  The 
illustrations  in  the  book  have  received 
especial  attention  ;  the  book  itself  is  a 
substantial  piece  of  manufacture.     Price, 

$1.50. Messrs.   A.    C.    McClurg  and 

Company  have  issued  A  Child  of  Tus- 
cany,  another  of    Marguerite   Bouvet's 
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charming  stories.  The  illustrations, 
well  executed,  are  by  Will  Phillips 
Hooper,  and  the  publishers  have  taken 
pains  to  make  a  beautiful  book  in  bind- 
ing, letter-press,  and  paper  for  the  story 
of  little  Raffaello's   fortunes  in  the  land 

of   Tuscany.      Price,    $1.50. Messrs. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company  did 
well  to  import  IVit'  Young  Pretenders^  by 
E.  II.  Fowler,  with  its  childish  drollery 
and  simplicity,  its  exquisite  pictures 
against  an  English  background  so  ten- 
der, so  true  to  the  life  of  the  child  world. 
There  are  twelve  illustrations  by  Philip 
Hurne  Jones,  which  are  excellently 
drawn.  We  hope  this  bright  little  story 
will  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  many 
of  our  young  people  ;  it  is  a  book  that 
will  touch  them  with  genuine  feeling, 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  most 

juveniles. Jacob  and  the  Raven^  with 

other  stories  for  children,  by  Frances 
M.  Peard,  is  a  beautifully  artistic  book. 
The  type  is  bold  and  clear,  and  the  pic- 
tures by  Hey  wood  Sumner  exhibit  an 
unusual  imaginative  quality  in  the  ar- 
tist ;  one  lingers  over  them,  and  turns  to 
them  again  and  again,  so  that  if  *twere 
but  for  the  illustrations,  one  would 
be  tempted  to  carry  the  book  home. 


Mr.  Elbridge  S.  Brooks,  whose  many 
volumes  for  boys  and  girls  daily  i-ncrease 
their  indebtedness  to  the  versatility  of 
his  genius  for  contributing  to  the  enter- 
tainment and  necessities  of  young  peo- 
ple's literature,  has  written  a  book  en- 
titled Great  Men  s  Sons^  in  which  he  tells 
us  who  they  were,  what  they  did,  and 
how  they  turned  out,  giving  us  a  pass- 
ing glimpse  at  the  sons  of  the  world's 
mightiest  men  from  Socrates  to  Napo- 
leon. Mr.  Brooks  is  a  painstaking  and 
careful  writer,  and  the  information 
which  he  furnishes  about  these  great 
men's  sons  may  be  relied  upon  as  trust- 
worthy. There  are  a  number  of  illus- 
trations. It  is  published  by  Messrs. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  and  the  price  is 

$1.50. The  Merriam  Company  have 

published  another  of  Mr.  Edward  S. 
Ellis's  stories  for  boys,  entitled  A  Young 
Conductor^  or  winning  his  way,  which  is 
the  second  volume  of  their  Through  on 

Time  Series. A  Girl  of  the  Commune^ 

by  G.  A.  Henty,  is  published  by  Messrs. 
R.  F.  Fenno  and  Company,  without 
illustrations.  The  cover  has  a  blazing 
design,  with  a  woman  in  red  as  the  cen- 
tral figure,  behind  which  the  sun  is  set- 
ting in  golden  splendour. 


AMONG  THE   LIBRARIES. 


The  Ecole  des  Chartes  at  Paris  has, 
this  year,  a  course  of  lectures  on  bibliog- 
raphy and  library  administration  given 
by  M.  Charles  Mortet,  of  the  Biblio- 
theque  Sainte-Genevieve. 

A  similar  course  on  the  administration 
of  Archives  is  given  by  M.  Desjardins, 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Archives  of  the 
Department  of  Instruction. 

The  work  of  publishing  catalogues  of 
the  manuscripts  on  the  European  libra- 
ries is  steadily  going  on.  A  recent  addi- 
tion in  this  field  is  Martini,  Catalogo  di 
manoscritti  grechi  esistente  nelle  biblioteche 
italiane^  of  which  Vol.  I.  has  just  been 
completed  (Milan  :  Hoepli). 

A  new  library  building  is  in  course  of 
erection  for  the  University  of  Graz. 
The  corner  stone  was  laid  on  June  4th  of 
this  year,  and  a  Festschrift  issued  in 
celebration  of  the  event. 

The  University  of  Freiburg  also  has 
in  prospect  a  new  library  building. 

As  is  generally  known,  the  matter  of 


printing  a  catalogue  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Nationale  of  Paris  has  been  long  consid- 
ered and  practically  decided  upon.  A 
specimen  of  such  a  catalogue  is  given  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
library,  comprising  the  name  Aristotle, 
in  48  pages  and  741  entries. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  Totten,  librarian  of  the 
Union  League  Club,  is  about  to  retire 
on  account  of  continued  and  serious  ill 
health.  Mr.  Totten  has  been  in  this 
library  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  his  faithful  service 
will  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Union  League.  Mr.  W.  B. 
Childs,  who  was  for  some  time  an  as- 
sistant in  the  library  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, has  been  engaged,  for  the  present, 
as  librarian. 

Mr.  George  W.  Cole,  librarian  of  the 
public  library  at  Jersey  City,  has  re- 
signed on  account  of  ill  health.  Mr. 
Cole  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  library 
since  its  foundation  in  1888,  and  his  ad- 
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ministration  has  been  successful.  Mr. 
Cole  was  for  years  treasurer  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  and  has 
been  president  of  the  New  York  Library 
Club. 

The  library  of  the  Leland  Stanford, 
Jr.,  University  seems  to  be  in  a  state  of 
repose,  as  it  suffers,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  institution,  from  the  pending 
suit  against  the  Stanford  estate.  Its 
librarian,  Mr.  Woodruf,  is  on  an  extend- 
ed leave  of  absence,  studying  at  Cornell 
and  in  New  York.  The  library  has  re- 
cently issued  a  catalogue  of  its  collection 
of  railroad  books,  which  is  one  of  the 
richest  in  existence  and  numbers  about 
four  thousand  titles. 

Dr.  K.  Pietsch,  who  has  been  for  the 
past  five  years  in  the  Newberry  Library, 
has  accepted  a  call  as  Instructor  of  the 
Romance  Languages  in  the  Chicago  Uni- 
versity. 

Columbia  College  Library  has  added 
during  the  past  three  months,  since  Sep- 
tember ist,  8554  volumes.  It  has  just 
received  over  two  thousand  bound  dis- 
sertations on  subjects  in  the  literature 
and  philology  of  the  English  and  the 
Romance  languages. 

The  gift  of  $10,000  by  Mr.  Samuel  P. 
Avery,  of  New  York,  to  increase  the  en- 
dowment of  the  Avery  Architectural 
Library  in  Columbia  College  Library, 
has  just  been  made  public  by  the 
Trustees.  The  Catalogue  of  the  Avery 
Library,  a  volume  of  1150  pages,  is 
being  bound  by  Mathews,  and  will  be 
ready  for  distribution  shortly. 

The  scholars  of  Germany  are  con- 
trasting the  public  spirit  and  interest  of 
the  Prussian  Government  of  to-day  in 
matters  of  literature  and  science  with 
the  enterprise  of  Frederick  the  Great  125 
years  ago.  The  building  of  the  Royal 
Library  of  Berlin  has  for  a  long  time 
been  entirely  inadequate  for  the  storage 
of  that  magnificent  collection.  As  now 
surrounded  by  other  structures,  it  is  also 
far  from  secure  against  fire.  All  at- 
tempts to  obtain  from  the  Government 
the  means  for  a  new  library  have  thus 
far  been  ineffectual.  The  five  milliards 
from  France  were  appropriated  for  other 
purposes,  and  the  national  library  of 
Germany  has  no  present  prospect  of  a 
suitable  home.  The  building  now  occu- 
pied was  projected  by  Frederick  the  Great 
shortly  after  the  Seven  Years*  War, 
when  the  little  kingdom  of  Prussia  wa? 
exhausted  by  the  ravages  and  exertions 


of  that  struggle.  Yet,  despite  the  great 
poverty  of  the  State,  in  1774  the  build- 
ing was  begun,  and  completed  in  1780. 
The  third  library  in  importance  in  the 
world  certainly  deserves  better  at  the 
hands  of  the  German  people  and  State, 
the  race  which  claims  to  lead  in  scholar- 
ship and  the  ideal  interests  of  humanity. 

Quintus  Icilius,  a  favourite  of  Fred- 
erick, half  pedant,  half  court  jester,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  well- 
known  motto  on  the  Berlin  library, 
**  Nutrimentum  Spiritus."  Fiederick 
intended  this  to  mean,  and  the  wise 
translate  it,  '*  Food  of  the  Spirit  or 
Soul  !*'  but  the  translation  of  the  com- 
mon people  in  Berlin  is  **  Spirit  (or  alco- 
hol) is  food." 

The  American  Library  Association  is 
working  up  plans  to  hold  its  annual 
meeting  in  1897  in  Europe,  combining 
with  it  a  two  months'  trip.  Already 
more  than  a  hundred  persons  have  sig- 
nified their  intention  of  taking  the  trip. 

Active  efforts  are  being  made  to  repair 
the  loss  occasioned  by  the  recent  fire  in 
the  library  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
By  this  disaster  a  large  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  library  was  destroyed.  A 
gentleman  in  New  York  is  said  to  have 
given  $25,000  to  renew  the  library.  The 
Trustees  of  Columbia  CoHege  have  voted 
to  make  a  gift  of  books  from  the  dupli- 
cate collection  of  Columbia  Library. 

Mr.  H.  Carrington  Bolton,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Nation,  dissents  from  the  policy 
which  has,  for  example,  so  elaborately 
decorated  the  Boston  Public  Library 
that  it  has  become  a  showplace  overrun 
by  tourists  and  art  amateurs,  to  the 
§erious  detriment  of  readers  and  inves- 
tigators. He  fears  that  when  all  the 
Abbeys,  and  Sargents,  and  Whistlers 
are  in  their  places,  as  projected,  the 
readers  may  as  well  abandon  the  build- 
ing to  the  sightseers. 

A  new  library  building,  to  cost 
$50,000,  is  in  process  of  erection  for 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  It  is 
to  have  a  capacity  of  175,000  volumes, 
with  seminar  rooms  and  a  lecture  room. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  library 
given  by  President  Low  to  Columbia 
College  was  laid  without  formal  cere- 
monies on  December  7th.  The  buikU 
ing  will  be  completed  next  year. 

The  trustees  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library,  Astor,  Lenox,  and  Tilden  foun- 
dations, have  organized,  by  the  election 
of  Mr.  John  Bigelow  as  President  of  the 
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Board  ;  Mr.  George  L.  Rives  as  Secre- 
tary-, and  Mr.  Edward  King  as  Treas- 
urer. 

There  is  being  established  in  New  York 
a  Criminal  Law  Library,  for  which  rooms 
have  been  set  apart  in  the  new  Criminal 
Courts  Building.  Colonel  Fellows,  Dis- 
trict Attorney  of  New  York,  has  given 
his  library  of  2000  volumes  as  a  nucleus, 
and  funds  are  in  hand  which  will  enable 
a  good  beginning  to  be  made.  This  is, 
perhaps,  the  first  library  devoted  to 
criminal  law  in  this  country.  If  it 
should  have  the  effect  of  elevating  and 
improving  the  criminal  procedure  in 
this  city  and  bring  the  administration  of 
justice  in  our  higher  and  lower  courts  to 
something  like  the  propriety  and  dig- 
nity befitting  such  institutions,  it  will 
be  one  of  the  most  important  libraries  of 
the  city. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  late  to  mention  the 
breaking  of  ground  for  the  proposed  libra- 
ry of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York  on  its  new  site.  This  took  place 
with  due  ceremony  on  October  19th.  It  is 
planned  to  erect  a  building  capable  of 
holding  a  million  volumes.  Whether  New 
York  City  needs  an  addition  to  the  large 
libraries  for  scholars  already  in  active 
course  of  creaction,  the  New  York  Public 
Library  and  the  Library  of  Columbia 
College,  is  questionable.  It  would  seem 
that  one  great  library'  devoted  to  the 
general  public,  like  the  projected  new 
Public  Library,  and  one  library'  devoted 
to  university  research,  like  that  of  Co- 
lumbia, would  be  as  much  as  New  York 
Citv  will  either  be  able  to  realise  or 
need.  The  energy  and  lofty  ambition 
of  the  authorities  of  the  New  York  Uni- 
versity are  worthy  of  all  commendation. 

The  New  York  Free  Circulating  Li- 
brary has  caught  the  craze  of  library 
instruction,  and  has  a  scries  of  classes 
devoted  to  cataloguing  and  other  library 
work.  If  the  institutions  which  organ- 
ise and  carry  on  classes  for  instructing 
young  women  in  library  work  were 
obliged  to  give  bonds  to  find  them  em- 
ployment at  the  end  of  their  course  of 
study  the  svmixUhics  of  librarians  would 
not  so  often  be  called  out  in  behalf  of 
women  with  a  few  rudiments  of  libran* 
work  an.xious  for  positions  which  unfor- 
tunately do  not  exist. 

The  Boston  Public  Library  has  recent- 
ly  issued  a  new  edition  of  its  J/anJ/wk. 
which  gives  some  illustrations  of  the 
new  building.     A  noticeable  feature  of 


the  administration  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library  at  present  is  the  g^eat  liberality 
with  which  readers  are  admitted  to  spe- 
cial reading-room  and  special  collections 
without  credentials  or  special  permis- 
sion. While  much  has  been  written  and 
done  in  the  direction  of  freely  admitting 
readers  to  library  shelves,  perhaps  no 
great  public  library  has  ever  been  so 
free  in  its  policy  as  the  Boston  Public 
Library  is  now  trying  to  be.  This  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  policy  pursued 
in  the  old  building,  where  all  persons  ex- 
cept the  library  employes  were  zealous- 
ly excluded  from  the  shelves. 

The  Carnegie  Library,  at  Pittsburg, 
which  was  dedicated  on  November  5th, 
probably  deserves  the  wide  advertising 
which  it  has  enjoyed  in  the  public  press. 
The  building  is  certainly  a  handsome 
one,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  be 
found,  in  use,  as  practically  convenient 
as  it  is  described  to  be  beautiful  in  archi- 
tectural appearance.  Mr.  Carnegie's 
benefactions  mus),  in  general,  have  the 
credit  of  being  practically  useful  in  the 
form  in  which  he  has  made  them. 

In  England  the  subordinate  employes 
in  the  several  libraries  have  formed  an 
independent  organisation,  which  they 
call  the  Library  Assistants'  Association, 
which  is  distinct  in  its  membership  and 
aims  from  the  Library  Association  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  latter  organisa- 
tion, then,  would  appear  to  be  reserved 
for  the  heads  of  libraries  or  the  higher 
officials.  Unless  the  library  assistants 
were  unkindly  snubbed  by  their  official 
superiors  and  debarred  from  member- 
ship in  the  older  association,  the  forma- 
tion of  an  independent  society  for  the 
lower  officials  in  libraries  would  seem  to 
be  an  unwise  step.  In  this  country  the 
younger  employes  in  libraries  find  their 
membership  in  the  American  Library 
Association  valuable  for  two  things : 
first,  for  the  instruction  and  hints  they 
gather  in  the  meetings  of  the  Associa- 
tion ;  and  second,  because  the  Associa- 
tion gives  them  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  heads  of  libraries 
and  to  make  themselves  better  known  to 
these  persons. 

The  Librar\'  Association  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  regular  organisation  of 
librarians  in  Great  Britain,  has  just  held 
its  eighteenth  annual  meeting.  A  com- 
parison of  the  subjects  of  the  papers  and 
the  discourses,  which  occupied  the  time 
of  the  meeting,  with  those  of  the  earlier 
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meetings  show  that  while  fifteen  years 
ago  the  librarians  of  Great  Britain  read 
papers  on  literary  history,  bibliography, 
and  the  contents  of  their  libraries,  they 
have  now  adopted  the  policy  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  which 
talks  of  nothing  but  the  administration 
and  technical  work  of  libraries,  includ- 
ing cataloguing,  or  of  the  history  and 
progress  of  library  movements.  On  the 
Continent,  however,  the  periodicals  de- 
voted to  libraries  are  still  chiefly  filled 


up  with  bibliographical  and  literary 
studies  usually  far  removed  from  the 
real  life  of  to-day. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Stevens,  of  the  Railroad 
Men's  Library,  is  the  president,  for  the 
present  year,  of  the  New  York  Library 
Club,  and  its  secretary  is  Miss  Josephine 
A.  Rathbone,  of  the  Pratt  Institute  Li- 
brary. Its  first  meeting  of  the  season 
was  held  at  the  Mercantile  Library. 

George  H,  Baker. 
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EASTERN  LETTER. 
New  York,  December  i,  1895. 

The  month's  business  opened  rather  quietly, 
but  immediately  after  Election  Day  a  decided  im- 
provement set  in.  The  new  books,  especially  in 
fiction,  have  been  well  received,  but  the  most  pop- 
ular among  them  have  unquestionably  been  the 
i6mo  editions  of  Handy  Classics,  some  of  the 
publishers  having  run  out  of  many  titles  on  their 
lists. 

New  holiday  books  and  editions  continue  to  be 
issued,  the  latest  of  these  being  Victorian  Songs ^ 
by  Edmund  D.  Garrett,  Joseph  Jeflferson's  Rip 
Van  Winkle^  Constantinople^  by  Edwin  A.  Gros- 
venor,  and  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art^  by  Mrs. 
Jameson. 

Works  of  travel  have  been  numerous  among 
the  season's  output,  and  include  :  Afentone,  Cairo 
and  Corfu  y  by  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson  ; 
Froni  the  Black  Sea  through  Persia  and  India, 
by  Edwin  Lord  Weeks  ;  Rambles  in  Japan,  by 
Canon  Tristram,  and  Cruising  among  the  Car- 
ibbees,  by  Charles  A.  Stoddard. 

The  new  fad  of  collecting  posters  has  brought 
out  two  handsomely  illustrated  books  on  this  sub- 
ject entitled  Picture  Posters,  by  Charles  Hiatt, 
and  The  Modern  Poster,  The  latter  is  accom- 
panied by  a  numbered  poster  of  artistic  design. 

Some  very  handsome  specimens  of  the  book- 
makers* art  are  among  the  holiday  productions, 
The  Abbey  Shakespeare,  La  Chartreuse  de  Parme, 
by  Henri  Beyle,  and  the  Edition  de  luxe  of  The 
Manxman  being  fine  examples. 

The  increased  number  of  illustrations  now  is- 
sued by  some  of  the  publishers  in  their  new  books 
is  remarkable,  and  while  these  of  necessity  add 
somewhat  to  the  price,  they  enhance  their  attrac- 
tiveness so  as  more  than  to  pay  for  their  cost  by 
the  increased  sale  they  create. 

The  great  number  of  publications  issued 
still  continues  to  be  a  feature  of  the  season  ; 
duplication  of  titles  is  frequent,  and  it  is  becom^ 
ing  a  matter  of  speculation  as  to  whether  the 
public  will  be  able  to  use  sufficient  quantities 
to  pay  for  the  making  in  many  instances. 

Perhaps  the  three  most  prominent  and  saleable 
books  of  the  month  have  been  The  Red  Cockade, 
by  Stanley  J.  Weyman  ;  Th^  Second  Jungle  Book, 
by  Rudyard  Kipling,  and  The  Days  of  Auld Lang 


Syne,  by  Ian  Maclaren  ;  but  these  have  been 
closely  followed  by  Casa  Braccio,  by  F.  Marion 
Crawford ;  The  Sorrows  of  Satan,  by  Marie 
Corelli  ;  and  Frivolous  Cupid,  by  Anthony  Hope. 
In  addition,  several  other  new  novels  are  hav- 
ing a  good  sale. 

Outside  of  fiction  we  find  among  the  recent 
books  in  demand  Gathering  Clouds,  by  F.  W. 
Farrar  ;  Letters  by  Matthew  Arnold  and  Europe 
in  Africa  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  Elizabeth 
W.  Latimer. 

The  recent  death  of  Eugene  Field  has  created  a 
fresh  demand  for  his  works,  A  Little  Book  of 
Western  Verse  being  most  called  for. 

Trade,  on  the  whole,  for  the  month  can  only  be 
said  to  be  fair,  for  while  many  recent  books  are 
selling  well,  re-orders  for  books  purchased  plenti- 
fully early  in  the  season  are  light,  and  reports  of 
slow  sales  up  to  date  are  frequent. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  following  list  of  best- 
selling  books  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  new  books 
issued  during  the  past  month. 

The  Red  Cockade.      By  Stanley  J.   Weyman. 

$1.50. 

The  Second  Jungle  Book.  By  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling.    $1.50. 

The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.    $1.25 

Casa  Braccio.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  2  vols. 
$2.00. 

Frivolous  Cupid.  By  Anthony  Hope.  75 
cts. 

The    Sorrows    of   Satan.      By  Marie   Corelli. 

♦1.50. 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
75  cts. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.    $1.25. 

The  Village  Watch-Tower.  By  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin.     $1.00. 

Two  Little  Pilgrims'  Progress.  By  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett,     fi.50. 

Aftermath.     By  James  Lane  Allen.     $1. 50. 

The  Wise  Woman.  By  Clara  Louise  Bum- 
ham.     $1.25. 

Fort  Frayne.  By  Captain  Charles  King. 
$1.25. 

The  Princess  Sonia.  By  Julia  Magruder. 
$1.50. 

The  Art  of  Living.     By  Robert  Grant.    $2.50 
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WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago,  December  i,  1895. 

Trade  fluctuated  very  much  during  November, 
and  the  month  was  in  many  respects  disappoint- 
ing. During  the  first  half  of  the  month  business 
was  sluggish.  A  temporary  contraction,  how- 
ever, is  always  experienced  during  the  early  days 
of  November,  and  trade  usually  expands  again  as 
the  month  advances.  This  year's  experience 
proved  no  exception  to  the  rule,  for  the  last  two 
weeks  were  fairly  active,  country  orders  especially 
being  very  good.  It  would  seem  from  the  way 
country  buyers  are  ordering  that  they  expect  holi- 
day business  will  be  confined  principally  to  recent 
literature,  such  as  the  best  novels,  notable  books 
of  travel,  history,  and  biography.  It  is  noticeable 
that  each  year  sees  the  lines  of  demarcation  be- 
tween what  are  known  as  holiday  books  and 
books  which  are  considered  suitable  for  all  sea- 
sons of  the  year  drawing  closer,  and  it  would 
seem  that  one  may  safely  predict  that  within  a 
very  short  while  the  old-lime  holidays  books  will 
entirely  disappear.  Not  much  can  be  said  at 
present  about  what  are  likely  to  be  the  favourite 
books  this  Christmas,  for  with  the  exception  of 
juveniles  and  the  new  and  popular  books  of  the 
hour  there  is  little  evidence  of  preference. 

The  November  output  of  new  books  was  a 
very  generous  one,  and  many  books  appeared 
which  may  be  expected  to  sell  largely  throughout 
the  holiday  season.  Foremost  among  the  great 
leaders  in  fiction  were  Ian  Maclaren's  Days  of 
Auld  Latii^  Syne,  another  volume  of  his  incom- 
parable Drumtochty  sketches  ;  Casa  Braccio,  by 
Marion  Crawford  ;  Jtnh'  the  Obscure,  by  Thomas 
Hardy  ;  The  Red  Cockade,  by  Stanley  Weyman  . 
Marie  Corelli's  Sorro-vs  of  Satan  ;  7^he  Amazing 
Marriage,  by  George  Meredith  ;  Siain  by  the 
Doones,  by  R.  D.  Blackmore,  and  The  Second 
Jungle  Book,  by  Rudyard  Kipling.  New  juveniles 
were  well  represented,  the  most  notable  being  A 
Child  of  Tuscany,  by  Marguerite  Bouvet.  Most 
of  the  choice  books,  which  are  prepared  espe- 
cially for  the  holidays,  are  now  stocked,  and,  per- 
haps, the  most  recherch^s  of  them  all  are  the  Ab- 
bey edition  of  Shakespeare's  Comedies,  in  four  vol- 
umes ;  Joseph  Jeflferson's  Rip  Van  Winkle,  con- 
taining the  text  of  the  play  as  acted  by  Mr. 
Teflferson,  and  Victorian  Songs,  collected  and 
illustrated  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett.  Other  im- 
portant books  of  permanent  as  well  as  of  holiday 
interest  are  the  Buckthorne  edition  of  Irving's 
Tales  of  a  Traveller  and  Constantinople,  by 
Edwin  A.  Grosvenor. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  untimely  death  of 
Eugene  Field  increased  the  sales  of  his  books  ; 
in  fact,  the  demand  has  been  such  that  neither  the 
booksellers  nor  his  publishers  have  been  able  to 
keep  pace  with  it.  While  his  Little  Book  of 
Western  Verse  has  sold  better  in  actual  quantity 
than  any  of  his  other  books,  there  has  been  a  re- 
markable call  for  his  two  books  of  child  verse. 
With  Trumpet  and  Drum,  and  Love  Songs  of 
Childhood. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  recent  books, 
and  one  that  is'  meeting  with  much  success,  is 
Ward  Hill  Lamon's  Recollections  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  from  1844  to  1865.  There  arc  many 
biographies  of  Lincoln  to  choose  from,  those 
moot  inquired  for  at  present  being  Arnold's  Life 
"^  LitU0ln,  perhaps  the  best  one-volume  life  yet 


published,  and  the  two-volume  works  by  Herndon 
and  Weik  and  John  T.  Morse,  Jr. 

Most  of  the  old  favourites  sold  well  last  month, 
especially  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  and  The 
Prisoner  of  2^nda.  Other  books  that  had  a  re- 
markable sale  were  The  Bachelor  s  Christmas,  by 
Robert  Grant  ;  A  Singular  Life,  by  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps  ;  Rhymes  of  Our  Planet,  by  Will 
Carleton  ;  Barabbas,  by  Marie  Corel li ;  When 
Valmond  Came  to  Pontiac,  by  Gilbert  Parker,  and 
Pony  Tracks,  by  Frederic  Remington.  It  is 
pleasant  to  record,  too,  that  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son's books  are  still  selling  largely.  The  demand 
for  the  Chimmie  Fadden  books  is  now  not  more 
than  ordinary,  and  the  craze  for  books  on  the 
silver  question  has  entirely  subsided- 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books  which  sold 
best  during  November : 

The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.     $1.25. 

The  Second  Jungle  Book.  By  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling.     $1.25. 

The  Red  Cockade.  By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 
$1.50. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Brush.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.     $1.25. 

Jude  the  Obscure.     By  Thomas  Hardy.    $i.75- 

Casa  Braccio.  2  vols.  By  F.  Marion  Craw- 
ford.    $2  00. 

Sorrows  of  Satan.     By  Marie  Corelli.     $1.50. 

A  Child  of  Tuscany.  By  Marguerite  Bouvet. 
$1.50. 

Europe  in  Africa  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
By  Elizabeth  W.  Latimer.     $2.50. 

Slain  by  the  Doones.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
$1.25. 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
75  cts. 

Two  Little  Pilgrims*  Progress.  By  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett.     $1.50. 

The  Bachelors'  Christmas.  By  Robert  Grant. 
$1.50. 

A  Gentleman  Vagabond.  By  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith.     $1.25. 

A  Singular  Life.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
$1.25. 


ENGLISH  LETTER. 
London,  October  21  to  November  23. 1895. 

The  autumn  trade  has  been  satisfactory  as  a 
whole,  and  booksellers  are  buying  more  freely  in 
anticipation  of  an  improved  Christmas  business. 
On  all  hands  the  publishers  are  offering  excellent 
value.  Bookselling,  from  the  nature  of  the  call- 
ing, certainly  deserves  to  be  more  profitable  than 
it  is.  Various  attempts  are  made  from  time  to 
time  to  improve  its  status,  but  so  far  the  spirit  of 
underselling  has  been  too  strong  for  permanent 
good  to  be  effected. 

Foreign  and  colonial  trade  (the  latter  especially) 
has  considerably  improved  since  our  last  writ- 
ing. 

The  three- volume  novel  question  still  crops  up 
at  intervals.  Of  course  it  must  be  better  for  book- 
sellers if  novels  in  one  volume  are  bought  instead 
of  being  borrowed  from  libraries.  Hence  the 
action  of  some  of  the  last-named  institutions  in 
this  matter  is  paradoxical,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
Miss  Braddon*s  opinion  of  the  question,  recently 
published  in  the  Westminstar  Gazette,  is  well 
worth  reading. 
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The  literature  of  Natural  History  continues  to 
receive  many  valuable  additions,  which  find  a 
ready  sale  for  their  class. 

Many  translations  of  Continental  works  are  be- 
ing issued,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  are  translated  by  ladies. 

The  output  of  new  books  and  new  editions 
shows  no  sign  of  abatement,  and  their  number  is 
slightly  in  excess  of  last  month.  One  naturally 
asks,  How  many  will  live,  even  for  the  present 
season  ? 

Just  now  fairy  tales  constitute  the  principal 
item  in  the  new  books  brought  out  for  children. 
Ireland  and  Thibet,  Japan  and  North  America— 
in  short,  the  entire  globe— have  been  ransacked  to 
meet  the  demand,  as  old  possibly  as  the  world,  for 
"something  new." 

The  trade  are  very  busy  with  Christmas  num- 
bers and  annuals,  many  tons  of  which  are  being 
distributed.  The  labour  involved,  in  proportion 
to  the  return,  is  enormous,  in  some  instances 
three  quarters  of  a  hundredweight  has  to  be  dealt 
with  for  a  sovereign  or  so. 

The  Days  of  A  uld  Lang  Syne,  The  Men  of  the 
Moss- Hags,  and  Trilby  are  the  three  leading  books. 
The  latter  continues  to  be  in  demand  as  freely  as 
ever.     Its  sale  is  unprecedented. 

Large-paper  editions  of  illustrated  and  other 
books  have  had  their  day,  there  being  little  inquiry 
for  them. 

The  list  of  leading  books  requires  little  com- 
ment. Theology  is  by  no  means  neglected,  but 
the  sale  of  most  works  of  this  class  is  compara- 
tively limited.  The  remainder  of  the  list  speaks 
for  itself,  but  the  order  of  the  titles  has  no  signifi- 
cance : 

The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.     6s. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.     6s. 

The  Sorrows  of  Satan.     By  M.  Corelli.     6s. 

The  Chronicles  of  Count  Antonio.  By  A.  Hope. 
6s .» 

Trilby.     By  G.  Du  Maurier.     6s. 

Peter  Ibbetson.     By  G.  Du  Maurier.     6s. 

Jude  the  Obscure.     By  T.  Hardy.     6s. 

From  the  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France. 
ByS.  J.  Weyman.     6s. 

Corruption.     By  Percy  White.     6s. 

Scylla  or  Charybdis.     By  R.  Broughton.      6s. 

The  One  Who  Looked  On.  By  F.  F.  Montr6- 
sor.     3s.  6d. 

All  Men  are  Liars.     By  J.  Hocking.     3s.  6d. 

Cheer  !  Boys,  Cheer  !     By  C.  Russell.     3s.  6d. 

The  Woman  Who  Did.  By  Grant  Allen.  3s. 
6d.    net. 

The  British  Barbarians.  By  Grant  Allen  3s. 
6d.  net. 

A  Matter  of  Skill.     By  B.  Whitby.     3s.  6d. 

The  Desire  of  the  Eyes.  By  Grant  Allen.  3s. 
6d. 

The  Vailima  Letters.  By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
7s.  6d. 

A  Knight  of  the  White  Cross.  By  G.  A.  Henty. 
6s. 

Through  Russian  Snows.  By  G.  A.  Henty. 
5s. 

The  Carbonels.     By  C.  M.  Yonge.     3s.  6d 

College  Sermons.     By  B.  JowetU     7s.  6d. 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus.  By  R.  F.  Horton. 
3s.  6d. 

The  Gurneys  of  Earlham.     By  A.  J.  C.  Hare. 

2  vols.       25s. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

New  books,  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between 
Novembe.  i  and  December  i,  1895. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  following 
lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading  booksellers 
in  the  towns  named. 

NEW  YORK,  UPTOWN. 

yTf  Days    of    Auld    Lang    Syne.     By   Maclaren. 
$1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

2.  Little  Rivers.     By  Henry  Van  Dyke.     $2.00. 

(Scribner's.) 

3.  Vailima  Letters.     By  R.  L.  Stevenson.    $2.25. 

(Stone  &  Kimball.) 

4.  Two     Little     Pilgrims*   Progress.     By     Mrs. 

Burnett.     $1.50.     (Scribner's.) 

5.  Slain  by  the  Doones.     By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

$1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

6.  The  Other  Wise  Man.     By  Henry  Van  Dyke. 

$1.50.     (Harper.) 

NEW   YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

1.  Menticulture.    By  Fletcher.   $1.00.    (McClurg.) 

2.  Sorrows  of  Satan.     By  Corelli.     $1.50.     (Lip- 

pincott.) 

3.  Lilith.     By  Macdonald.    $1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead 

&Co.) 

4.  Prisoner  of  Zenda.     By  Hope.    75  cts.    (Holt.) 

5.  A  Gentleman  Vagabond.     By  Smith.     $1.25. 

(Houghton.) 

6.  Casa  Braccio.     By  Crawford.     $2.00.     (Mac- 

millan.) 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

^  Days    of    Auld    Lang    Syne.     By   Maclaren. 
fi.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

2.  Heart  of   Life.     By    Mallock.      $1.50.     (Put- 

nams.) 
^  Chronicles    of    Count    Antonio.     By    Hope. 

$1.50.     (Appleton.) 
4.  Sorrows  of  Satan.     By  Corelli.     $1.50.     (Lip- 

pincott.) 
j(fc  Casa   Braccio.     By  Crawford.     $2.00.     (Mac- 

millan.) 
6.  Men  of  the  Moss-Hags.     By  Crockett.     $1.50. 
(Macmillan.) 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

><  Bonnie   Brier    Bush.      By   Maclaren.     $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
2(  Days   of    Auld    Lang   Syne.      By    Maclaren. 
$1.25.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

^  Red   Cockade.     By   Weyman.     $1.50.     (Har 
per.) 

^.  Casa   Braccio.     By  Crawford.     $2.00.    (Mac- 
millan.) 

jf:  Chronicles    of    Count    Antonio.      By    Hope. 

$1.50.    (Appleton.) 
6.  Jude  the  Obscure.     By  Hardy.    $1.75.    (Har- 
per.) 

BUFFALO.   N.  Y. 

J!,  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  By  Maclaren.  $1.25. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

3.  Golden  Age.    By  Graham.     $1.25.    (Stone  & 

Kimball.) 
3.  When  Valmond  Came  to  Pontiac.     By  Parker. 

$1.25.     (Stone  &  Kimball.) 
.  4.  Daughter  of  the  Tenements.     By  Townsend. 
$1.75.     (Lovcll,  Coryell.) 
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'.  Bachelors'    Christmas.      By     Grant.       $t.jo.     bi  Bonnie   Brier   Bush.      By   Maclaren. 

(Scribner.)  (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

I.  Chronicles    of    Count    Anlonio.      By    Hope. 

$1.50.    (Appleion.) 


CHICAGO,   ILL. 

'.  Days    of    Auld    Lang    Syne.      By    Maclaren. 

I1.25.     (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 
.  Second   Jungle    Book.      By    Kiplinj;.      $T.Jo. 

(Century.) 
.  Gentleman  Vagabond.     By  Hopkingon  Smith. 

|i,35-     (Houghton.) 
If  Chronicles    of     Count    Antonio.     By    Hope. 

♦1.50.     (Applcton.) 
.  Vailima     Letters.       By     Stevenson.       (12.35. 

(Stone  &  Kimball.) 
■.  Two  Little  Pilgrims'  Progress.     By  Mrs. 

nell.     »l.so.     (Scribner.) 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

.  Aftermath.     By  Allen.     Ji.oo.     (Harper 
<  Days    of    Auld    Lang    Syne.     By    Maci 

$1,25.     (Dodd  Mead  &  Co.) 
rr  Bonnie    Brier    Bush.      By   Maclaren.      | 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
.  Bachelors'     Christmas.      By    Grant.      | 


(Scri 
..  A  Gentleman    Vagal>on[ 

(Houghton.) 
f.  Casa   Bracclo.     By  Crawford. 

inillan.) 

CLEVELAND,    OHIO. 


By  Smith. 
$2.00. 


LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

fc  Days   of    Auld    Lang    Syne,      By    Maclaren. 

$1.15.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
a.  Memoirs  of  a   Minister  of  France.     By  Wey- 
man.     (1,25.     (Longmans.) 

3.  Cumberland  Vendetta.     By  Fox.  fl.as-  (Har- 

per.) 

4.  Colonial  Dames  and  Good  Wives,     By   Earle. 

Si.SO.     (Houghton.) 

5.  College  Girls.     By   Goodloe.     81.25.     (Scrib- 

6.  Prisoner  of  Zenda.    By  Hope.    |i.oo.    (Holt.) 

MONTREAL.  CANADA. 

>f  Days    of    Auld   Lang    Syne.     By    Maclaren. 

^      fi.as.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
a.  Lilac     Sunbonnei,'       By     Crockett.       $1.00, 
(Applelon.) 

3.  The  Manxman.    By  Caine.  Si  SO.    (Appleton.) 

4.  Men  of  the  Moss  Hags.     By  Crockett.     |i.oo. 

(Macmilian.) 

5.  Memoirs  of  a  Minister  of  France.     By  Wey- 

man.     tl.oo.    (Longmans.) 

6.  Tiger  of  Mysore.     By  Henty.     $1.30.     (Scrib- 


':  Bonnie   Brier   Bush. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
;.  Village   Watch  Tower, 

(Hongbton.) 
f  Days    of    Auld    Lang    Syne. 

$i.as.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co) 
.  The   Wise  Woman.      By    Burnham. 

(Houghton.) 
t  Casa  Braccio.      By  Crawford,      (a.oi 
■Ian.) 


Maclaren.      $1.35. 

By   Wiggin.     »i.25. 

By    Maclaren. 

I1.25. 

(Mac- 

By    Grahame.      $1.25. 


By.  Crawford,    fa.oi 


r.) 


By     Grant.      Si. 50. 
By    Maclaren. 


'.  Bachelors'     Cti 

(Scribner.) 
r.   Days    of    Auld    Lang    Syne. 

ti.as-     (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 
r.  Chronicles    of    Count    Anton 

$1,50.     (Applelon.) 
r.  The    Red    Cockade.      By    Weyman.      (1.50. 

(Harper.) 
.  A   Gentleman   Vagabond.     By  Smith.    Ii.aj. 

(Houghton.) 
I.  Bernicia.    ByMrs.  Barr.    $i.3S.   (Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.) 

DES  MOINES,   lA. 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

By  Crawford,     fa.oo.      (Mac- 
By   Maclaren. 


^.  Casa  Braccio. 
millan.) 
it  Days   of    Auld    Lang   Syne. 
Ki.as.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

3.  Second   Jungle  Book.      By   Kipling.      $1 

(Century.) 

4.  Jude  the  Obscure.     By  Hardy.     I1.75.     (1 

per.) 

5.  Letters    of    Matthew    Arnold.     $3.00.     (1 

millan.) 

6.  Gentleman    Vagabond.      By    F.     Hopkli 

Smith.     $i.as.     (Houghton,  Mifflin.) 


.50. 


PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 

By   Weyman.     $1.50.      (Har 
Maclaren. 


jn.  Red   Cockade. 

per.) 
jr'Days   of   Auld    Lang    Sjne. 
(1.25.     (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 
3.  Sorrows  of  Satan.     By  Corelli.     $1.50.     (Lip- 
pi  ncott  ) 
j/f.  Bachelors'    Christmas.      By    Grant. 
(Scribners.) 
;.  A    Monk   of   Fife.     By  Lang,    fi.as.     (Long- 


s.) 


By    Buroham.      ti.as. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

|[  Chronicles    of    Count    Anlonio.      By    Hope. 
(Appleton.) 
if    Auld    Lang    Syne.     By   Maclaren. 
(Dodd,  Mend  &  Co.) 

By  Stocktoa.     ti.so.     (Scrib- 

(Mac- 


•l-So.     (Roberts.) 


PORTLAND.  ME. 

A^  Bonnie   Brier   Bush.      By   Maclaren.      $1.35. 
<Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 
3.  The  Village  Watch-Tower.  By  Wiggin.  fi.oo. 
(Houghton.) 

3.  Adventures   of  Captain  Horn.     By  Stockton. 

ll.SO.     (Scribner.) 

4.  About  Paris.     By  Davis.    f-'S-     (Harper.) 

5.  Letters  of  Celia  Thaxter.    I1.50.    (Houghton.) 

6.  My  Lady  Nobody.  By  Maarteiu.  $1.75.  (Har- 

per.) 

1*1 
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ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

'<  Days   of    Auld     Lang    Syne.     By   Maclaren. 
$1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
jgTThe    Red    Cockade.      By    Weyman.      $1.50. 
(Harper.) 

3.  Village     Watch-Tower.      By    Wiggin.     fi.oo. 

(Houghton.) 
yC:  Chronicles    of    Count    Antonio.      By   Hope. 
$1.50.     (Appleton.) 

5.  Jude  the  Obscure.     By  Hardy.     $1.75.     (Har- 

per.) 

6.  Two    Little  Pilgrims'  Progress.     By  Burnett. 

$1.50.     (Scribner.) 

ST.   LOUIS,    MO. 

^.  Bachelors'    Christmas.       By    Grant.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
2.  Bernicia.     Mrs.    Barr.     $1.25.     (Dodd.    Mead 
&Co.) 

.^gft^Red    Cockade.     By   Weyman.     $1.50.     (Har- 
per.) 

4.  Echoes  from  a  Sabine  Farm.    By  Field.    $2.00. 

(Scribner.) 

5.  Two  Little  Pilgrims'  Progress.     By  Mrs.  Bur- 

nett.    $1.50.     (Scribner.) 

6.  Sorrows  of  Satan.     By  Corelli.     $1.50.     (Lip- 

pincott.) 


TOLEDO,  O. 

1.  The    Wise    Woman.      By    Burnham.     $1.25. 

(Houghton.) 

2.  Singular   Life.     By    Phelps.     $1.25.    (Hough- 

ton.) 
^3<  Days    of    Auld    Lang    Syne.     By   Maclaren. 
$1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

4.  Village    Watch    Tower.     By    Wiggin.     $1.00. 

(Houghton.) 

5.  Front  Yard.     By  Woolson.     $1.25.     (Harper.) 

6.  Fort  Frayne.     By  King.     $1.25.     (Neely.) 


WORCESTER,  MASS. 

1.  Literary  Shrines,   2  vols.     By  Wolfe.     $2.50. 

(Lippincott.) 

2.  Second   Jungle    Book.      By    Kipling.      $150. 

(Century.) 
jff  Days    of    Auld    Lang    Svne.     Bv    Maclaren. 
11.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

4.  Gentleman     Vagabond.       By    F.     Hopkinson 

Smith.     $1.25.     (Houghton.) 

5.  Algerian     Memories.      Bv    Workman.      S2.00 

(Randolph.) 

6.  Singular   Life.     By  Phelps.     $1.25.     (Hough- 

ton.) 


LIST  OF  BOOKS   PUBLISHED  DURING  THE  MONTH. 


AMERICAN. 


THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Abbott,  Lvman. — The  Star  of  Bethlehem.  4to, 
pp.  2i3i  v^'OO.  •....••..•..••..*....  ivic/\iee 

Carpenter,  W.  Boyd. — The  Great  Charter  of 
Christ.     i2mo,  pp.  300,$!.  50 Whittaker 

Eyton,  R. — The  Temptation  of  Jesus,  and  Other 
Sermons.     i2mo,  pp.  x-162,  $1.00.  Randolph 

Lerov-Beaulieu,  Anatole.— Israel  Among  the 
Nations.  Translated  by  Francis  Hellman. 
i2mo,  pp.  xxiii-385,  $1.75 Putnam 

Porter,  Rose. — Something  to  Remember.  i6mo, 
pp.  120,  60  cts Revell 

FICTION. 

Allen.  Grant. — The  British  Barbarians.  i6mo, 
pp.  ii-281,  $1.00 Putnam 

Allen,  J.  L. — Aftermath.  Sq.  32mo,  pp.  iv-i35, 
$1.00 Harper 

Arnold,  E.  L. — The  Story  of  Ulla.  i2mo,  pp. 
vi-295,  $1.25 McClurg 

Bangs,  John  Kendrick. — A  House-Boat  on  the 
Styx.     i6mo,  pp.  viii-i7i,$i.25 Harper 

Blake,  M.  M. — Courtship  by  Command.  i6mo, 
pp.  vi-226,  75  cts Appleton 

Bouvet,  Marguerite. — A  Child  of  Tuscany. 
Small  4to,  pp.  207,  $1.50 McClurg 

Cary,  Elizabeth  Luther. — The  Land  of  Tawny 
Beasts.     8vo,  pp.  viii-290,  $2.50 Stokes 


Corelli,  Marie. — The  Sorrows  of  Satan.    T2mo, 
pp.  471,  $1.50 Lippincott 

Dawson,  W.  J. — London  Idylls.     i2mo,  pp.  xii- 
345,  $1.25...      Crowell 

Deland,    Ellen    Douglas. — Oakleigh.      i2mo, 
pp.  vi-233,  $125 Harper 

Ford,   J.  L.— Dolly  Dillenbeck.     i6mo,  pp.  vii- 
392,  $1.00 Richmond 

Ford,  Harriet. — Me  an'  Methuselar,  and  Other 

Episodes.     i2mo,  pp.  84,  $1.00 

Peter  Paul  Book  Co. 
Fraser,  Mrs.  Hugh. — The  Brown  Embassador. 

i2mo,  pp.  vi-197,  $1.25 Macmillan 

Gribbi.e,  Francis. — The  Red  Spell.     i6mo,  pp. 
192,  50  cts Stokes 

Hall,  Owen. — The  Track  of  a  Storm.     i2mo. 
pp.  288,  $1.25 Lippincott 

Harte,    Bret.  — In    the   Hollow    of    the   Hills, 
i6mo,  pp.  ii-2io,  $1.25  Houghton,  M. 

Hood,   T.— The    Haunted    House.     i2mo,     no 
paging,  $1.50. Stokes 

Hope,  Anthony. — Frivolous  Cupid.     i6mo,  pp. 

223,  75  cts Plat,  B. 

Jebb,  Mrs.  J.  Gladwyn. — Some  Unconventional 

People.     i2mo,  pp.  216,  $1.25 Roberts 

Kipling,  Rudyard. — The  Second  Jungle  Book. 

i2mo,  pp.  viii-324,  $1.50 Century  Co, 

Litchfield,  Grace    Denio. — Mimosa    Leaves. 

i6mo,  pp.  xii-ii2,  $1.50 Putnam 
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THE  BOOKMAN. 


Mackie,  John. — Sinners  Twain.  i6mo,  pp.  viii- 
193.  75  cts Stokes 

MACLEOD,  Fiona.— The  Sin-Eater,  and  Other 
Tales.   i6mo,  pp.  viii-289,  $1.00.  .Stone  &  K. 

Macmahon,  Ella.— a  Pitiless  Passion.  i6mo, 
pp.  iv-371,  $1.25 Macmillan 

McClelland,  M.  G. — Mammy  Mystic.  i6mo, 
pp.  ii-242,  75  cts Merriam 

Meade,  L.  T.— Girls  New  and  Old.  i2mo,  pp. 
iv-348,  $1.50 Cassell  Pub.  Co. 

Meredith,  Gr. — The  Amazing  Marriage.  2 
vols.,  i2mo,  pp.  viii-316  ;  viii-330,  $2.50. 

Scribner 

Merriman,  Henry  Seton.— The  Grey  Lady. 
i6mo,  pp.  vi-377,  $1.25 Macmillan 

Mitchell,  J.  A. — Amos  Judd.  i6mo,  pp.  iv- 
199,  75  cts Scribner 

MoNTRicsoR,  F.  F.— The  One  Who  Looked  On. 
i6mo,  pp.  viii-215,  $1.25 Appleton 

MoRLEY,  Margaret  W. — Life  and  Love.  i2mo, 
pp.  214.  $1.25 McClurg 

Norris,  Mary  Harriott. — Lakewood.  i2mo, 
pp.  iii-331,  $1.00 Stokes 

Oliphant,  Mrs.  M.  O.  W.— Old  Mr.  Tredgold. 
i2mo,  pp.  iv-452,  $1.50 Longmans 

Porter,  Rose. — My  Son's  Wife.  i6mo,  pp.  215, 
75  cts Randolph 

Ralph,  Julian.  Dixie  ;  or.  Southern  Scenes  and 
Sketches.     Large  i2mo,  pp.  xiv-4i2,  $2.50. 

Harper 

RiNDER,  F.— Old-World  Japan.  Legends  of  the 
Land  of  the  Gods.  i2mo,  pp.  xii-195, 
$2.00. Macmillan 

Sanborn,  Ai.vin  Francis. — Moody's  Lodging- 
House,  and  Other  Tenement  Sketches.  i6mo, 
pp.  viii-175,  $1.25 Copeland  &  D. 

Setoun,  Gakriel. — Sunshine  and  Haar.  i2mo, 
pp.  vi-257,  $1.25 Harper 

Sharp,  W. — The  Gypsy  Christ,  and  Other  Tales. 
i6mo,  pp.  viii-282,  $1.00 Stone  &  K. 

Strain,  E.  H.  A  Man's  Foes.  i2mo,  pp.  xii- 
467.  $1.25  Ward,  L. 

Train,  Elizabeth  Phipps. — A  Social  Highway- 
man.    lOmo,  pp.  iii-196,  75  cts..  .Lippincott 

Vane,  Capel. — The  Desire  of  the  Moth.  i6mo, 
pp.  viii-350,  $1.00 Appleton 

Weyman,  Stanley  J. — The  Red  Cockade.  i2mo, 
pp.  vi-394,  |i,5o Harper 

Wister,  Owen. — Red  Men  and  White.  i2mo, 
pp.  xiv-280,  $1.50 Harper 

WooLsoN,  Constance  Fenimore. — Dorothy,  and 
Other  Italian  Stories.  i6mo,  pp.  x-287, 
$1.25 Harper 

POETRY. 

Aldrich,  T.  B. — Later  Lyrics.  i6mo,  pp.  92, 
$1.00 Houghton,  M. 

Cheney,  John  Vance. — That  Dome  in  Air. 
i6mo,  pp.  236,  $1.25 McClurg 

Eastman,  Alfred  C— Poems  of  the  Farm. 
Svo,  pp.  67,  $2.50 Lee  &  S. 


Fields,  Annie. — The  Singing  Shepherd,  and 
Other  Poems.     i6mo,  pp.  viii-155,  $1.00. 

Houghton,  M. 

LiNDSEV,  W. — Apples  of  Istakhar.  Small  4to. 
pp.  x-ioo,  $1.50  net Copeland  &  D. 

Nesbit,  E. — A  Pomander  of  Verse.  i2mo,  pp. 
x-87,  $1.25  net McClurg 

Stoddard,  Elizabeth. — Poems.  i2mo.  pp.  viii- 
164,  f  1.50 Houghton,  M. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Adolphus,  F. — Some  Memories  of  Paris.  i2mo, 
pp.  vi-308,  $1. 50 Holt 

Ashe,  R.  P. — Chronicles  of  Uganda.  i2mo, 
pp.  xiv-477,  $2.00 Randolph 

Ball,  Sir  R.  S. — Great  Astronomers.  i2mo, 
pp.  xii-372,  $2.50 Lippincott 

Besant,  Sir  Walter. — Westminster.  Large 
i2mo,  pp.  xii-393,  $3.00 Stokes 

Bradley,  E.  T.  and  Smith,  Mrs.  A.  Marray.— 
Annals  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Folio,  pp. 
xvi-400,  $15.00  net Appleton 

Constant. — Memoirs  of  Consunt,  First  Valet 
de  Chambre  of  the  Emperor,  on  the  Private 
Life  of  Napoleon,  His  Family  and  His 
Court.  Translated  by  Eliz.  Gilbert  Martin. 
4  vols.,  pp  .xvi-366  ;  iv-3iS  ;  iv-307  ;  iv-326, 
$5.00 Scribner 

Grinnell,  G.  Bird. — The  Story  of  the  Indian. 
i2mo,  pp.  xiv-270,  $1.50 Appleton 

King,  Grace. — New  Orleans.  The  Place  and 
the  People.     i2mo,  pp.  xxi-404,  $2.50. 

Macmillan 

Lowe,  Charles. — The  German  Emperor  William 
II.     i2mo,  pp.  ii-274,  $1.25 Warnc 

Mackay,  G.  Leslie. — From  Far  Formosa  :  The 
Island,  its  People,  and  Missions.  Svo,  pp. 
i v-346,  $2.00 Revell 

Ober,  Fred.  A. — Josephine,  Empress  of  the 
French.     i2mo,  pp.  vi-458,  f 2.00.  .Merriam 

Parsons,  Alfred. — Notes  in  Japan.  i2nio.  pp. 
xiv-226,  $3.00. .  r Harper 

Shaw,  Albert. — Municipal  Government  in  Con- 
tinental  Europe.  Large  i2mo,  pp.  xvi-505, 
$2.00 Century 

Weeks,  Edwin  Lord. — From  the  Black  Sea 
through  Persia  and  India.  i2mo,  pp.  xiv- 
437,$5.50 Harper 

Wilson,  S.  G. — Persian  Life  and  Customs. 
i2mo,  pp.  333,  $1.75 Revell 

SCIENCE,  ART,  ETC. 

Benjamin,  Park. — The  Intellectual  Rise  in 
Electricity.     8vo,  pp.  ii-6ii,  $4 00.. Appleton 

Frith,  Henry. — Practical  Palmistry.  i2mo, 
pp.  viii-138,  50  cts Ward.  L. 

Gibson,  Louis  H. — Beautiful  Houses:  a  study 
in  Housebuilding.  Large  Svo,  pp.  xi-346. 
$3.00    Crowell 

Hamerton,  p.  G. — Imagination  in  Landscape 
Painting.     i2mo,  pp.  viii-237,  $2.00. 

Roberts 
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HiATT,  C— Picture  Posters.    8vo,  pp.  xvi-366, 
$4.00 Macmillan 

La    Farge,    J. — Considerations    on     Painting. 
i2mo,  pp.  vi-270,  $1.25 Macmillan 

Matthews,  Brander. — Bookbindings  Old  and 
New.     8vo,  pp.  xiv-342,  $3.00. .  .Macmillan 

Pennell,  Jos. — Modern  Illustration.     8vo,  pp. 
xxviii-134,  $3.50 Macmillan 

Rose,  N.  Jonsson. — Window  and  Parlor  Garden- 
ing.     i2mo,  pp.  xi-164,  $1.25  net. .  .Scribner 

Shaler,    N.   S.     Domesticated  Animals.     8vo, 
pp.  xii-267,  $2.50 Scribner 

Waldstein,  C— The  Study  of  Art  in  Universi- 
ties.    i2mo,  pp.  xii-129,  $^'25 Harper 

Wedmore,  F. — Etching  in  England.     Large  4to, 
pp.  xiv-184,  $3.50 Macmillan 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

American  Book  Prices  Current. — 8vo,  pp.  xii- 
460,  $6.00  net Dodd,  M. 

Arnold,  Matthew. — The  Letters  of.     Collected 
by  G.  W.  E.  Russell.     2  vols.,  i2mo,  $3.00. 

Macmillan 

Arnold,  Sarah   L. — Waymarks  for  Teachers. 
i2mo,  pp.  274,  $1.25 ..  Silver,  B. 

Bascom,  J. — Social  Theory.     i2mo,  pp.  xv-550, 
$1. 75 Crowell 

Book  Lover's   Almanac  (The)  for  1896. — i6mo, 
iv-56  ;  paper,  $3.00 Duprat 

Farrar,  F.   W. — Gathering  Clouds.     8vo,    pp. 


xiv-593,  $2.50 Longmans 


.'.§: 


Foster,  R.  F.— Whist  Tactics.     i6mo,  pp.  viii- 
'    221,  $1.25 Stokes 

GODDARD,  F.  B.— Giving  and  Getting  Credit. 
i2mo,  pp.  iv-217,  $i.oo Baker  &  T. 

Harrison,  Frederick. — Studies  in  Early  Victo- 
rian Literature.  i2mo,  pp.  224,  $1.50.  A  mold 

HiLDEBURN,  C.  R. — Sketches  of  Printers  and 
Printing  in  Colonial  New  York.  i2mo,  pp. 
xvi-189,  $6.50  net Dodd,  M. 

Jusserand,  J.  J. — English  Essays  from  a  French 
Pen.     i2mo,  pp.  ii-2i5,  $2.25 Putnam 

Olcott,  Henry  Steel. — Old  Diary  Leaves. 
8vo,  pp.  xii-491,  $2.00 Putnam 

Porter,  Rose. — About  Men  :  what  Women  have 
Said.     i6mo,  pp.  xii-189,  $1.00 Putnam 

Richardson,  Elizabeth. — Poets*  Dogs.  i2mo, 
pp.  xii-192,  $1.25 Putnam 

Spielmann. — The  History  of  Punch.  8vo,  pp. 
xvi-592.  $4.00.   Cassell  Pub.  Co. 

Stevenson,  R.  L. — Vailima  Letters.  2  vols., 
i6mo,  pp.  iv-275  ;  281,  $2.25 Stone  &  K. 

The  Poor  in  Great  Cities :  Their  Problems  and 
what  is  doing  to  Solve  them.  By  Robert  A. 
Woods,  W.  T.  Elsing,  and  others,  bvo, 
pp.  xxii-400,  $3.00 Scribner 

UcHiMURA,  Kanzo.-  Diary  of  a  Japanese  Con- 
vert.    i2mo,  pp.  vi-2i2,  $1.00 Revell 

Watt,  Francis. — The  Law's  Lumber  Room. 
i6mo,  pp.  xii-139,  $i'00  «^' McClurg 


ENGLISH. 


THEOLCXjY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Alexander, G.G. — Lao-Tsze  :  the  Great  Thinker. 
With  a  Translation  of  his  Thoughts  on  the 
Nature  and  Manifestations  of  God.  Cr. 
8vo,  pp.  154.     5/- Paul 

Barry,  A. — The  Ecclesiastical  Expansion  of 
England  in  the  Growth  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  :  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1894-95. 
Cr.  8vo,  pp.  400.     6/- Macmillan 

Bernard,  T.  D. — The  Songs  of  the  Holy  Nativity 
Consiv4ered.  i.  As  Recorded  in  Scripture; 
2,  As  in  Use  in  the  Church.  Cr.  8vo.  pp. 
176.     5/- Macmillan 

Cavendish,  A.  S.  G. — Religious  Development: 
an  Historical  Inquiry.  Cr.  8vo,  pp.  262. 
3/6 W.  H.  Allen 

Dale,  R.  W. — The  Epistle  of  James,  and  Other 
Discourses.     Cr.  8vo,  pp.  328,  6/-. 

Hodder  &  S. 

Fleming,  S.  H. — Fifteen-Minute  Sermons  for 
the  People.     Cr.  8vo,  pp.  208.     5/-.. .  .Stock 

Granger,  F. — The  Worship  of  the  Romans 
viewed  in  Relation  to  the  New  Testament. 
Cr.  8vo,  pp.  314.     6/- Methuen 

LovELL,  R.  H.— First  Types  of  the  Christian 
Life.  Edited  by  Edwin  Hodder.  Cr.  8vo, 
pp.  310.     5/-  «^/ Hodder  Bros. 


Robinson,  A. —The  Saviour  in  the  Newer  Light : 
a  Present-day  Study  of  Jesus  Christ.  8vo, 
pp.  406.     7/6  Ht'/ Blackwood 

Salmond,  S.  D.  F. — The  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Immortality.     8vo,  pp.  716.     14/- Clark 

VocKERS,  J. — The  Crucifixion  Mystery  :  a  Re- 
view of  the  Great  Charge  against  the  Jews. 
Cr.  8vo,  pp.  220.     3/6 Williams  &  N. 

Webster,  F.  S. — Christ  and  the  Comforter. 
i2mo,  pp.  164.     2/- Marshall  Bros. 

POETRY. 

Bateman,  May. — Sonnets  and  Songs.  i2mo, 
pp.  62.     3/6  net Mathews 

CARMiCHAEL,jENNiNr.s[Mrs.F.MiTLLis]. — Poems. 
Cr.  8vo,  pp.  224.     6/-  net Longmans 

Dal-mon,  C.  W. — Song  Favours.  i6mo,  pp.  88, 
3/6  net Lane 

Osborne,  H. — The  Palace  of  Delights,  and  Other 
Poems.     Cr.  8vo,  pp.  96.     3/6  net. . .    Digby 

Our  Queen,  and  Other  Poems. —  By  Lillian. 
Cr.  8vo,  pp.  144,  3/6  net Digby 

Prime,  P. — Solos  in  verse.     Cr.  8vo,  3/-. 

Sonnenschein 

Sidney,  Sir  P. — Lyric  Poems.     i8mo,  pp.  190. 

2/6  net ;  vellum  5/-  net Dent 

Watson,  W. — The  Father  of  the  Forest,  and 
Other  Poems.      i2mo,  3/6 Lane 
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HISTORY,  BICXjRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Barkkr,  G.  F.  R. — Memoir  of  Richard  Busby, 
D.  D.  (1606-1695).  With  some  account  of 
Westminster  School  in  the  17th  Century. 
4to,  21/-  net Lawrence  &  B. 

Bruce,  G.  W.  H.  K. — Memories  of  Mashona- 
land.     8vo,  pp.250.     10/6 Arnold 

CoLQUHOUN,  A.  R. — The  Key  of  the  Pacific  : 
the  Nicaragua  Canal.  Super  roy.,  8vo,  pp. 
464.     2i/-  nt't Constable 

Dickinson,  G.  L. — The  Development  of  Parlia- 
ment  during  the  Nineteenth  Century.  8vo, 
pp.   192.     7/6 Longmans 

EiTEL,  E.  J. — Europe  in  China  :  the  History  of 
Hong  Kong  from  the  beginning  to  the  year 
1882.     Cr.  8vo,  15/-  net Luzac 

Gaulot,  p. — A  Friend  of  the  Queen  (Marie  An- 
toinette— Count  Fersen). — From  the  French 
by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.     8vo,  pp.  384.    6/. 

Heinemann 

HoRTON,  R.  F. — John  Howe.  Cr.  8vo,  pp.  246. 
3/6 Methuen 

Lenthkric,  C. — The  Riviera,  Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern.    8vo,  pp.  480.     7/6 Unwin 

Lockhart,  W.  P.— Merchant  and  Preacher:  a 
Life  Story.  Compiled  by  his  Wife.  Cr. 
8vo,  pp.  276.     3/6 Hodder 

Newman,  E. — Gluck  and  the  Opera  :  a  Study  in 
Musical  History.     8vo,  pp.  324.     6/-  net. 

Dobell 

Rhys,  F. — Sir  Frederick  Leighton,  P.  R.  A. 
With  Prefatory  Essay  by  F.  G.  Stephens. 
Fol.,  pp.  106.     63/- Bell 

Todd,  E.  EyRE. — Scotland  :  Picturesque  and 
Traditional.     8vo,  pp.  320.     6/- Cassell 

Wood,  E. — Cavalry  in  the  Waterloo  Campaign. 
Cr.  8vo,  pp.  220.     3/6 Low 

Wright,  M.  J. — Three  Years  in  Cachar.  With 
a  Short  Account  of  the  Manipur  Massacre. 
Cr.  8vo,  pp.  188.     2/6 Partridge 

FICTION. 

Alliott,  Mrs.  J,  B.— The  Dowager  Lady  Tre- 
maine.     Cr.  8vo,  pp.  150.     3/6 Stock 

Andreae,  p. — The  Signora :  a  Tale.  Cr.  8vo. 
pp.  328,  6/ Smith  &  E. 

Atkinson,  Blanche — A  Commonplace  Girl.  Cr. 
8vo,  pp.  400.     6/- Black 

Debenham,  Mary  H. — A  Captain  of  Five.  Cr. 
8vo.     5/- Innes 

BowcHER,  H. — The  C  Major  of  Life  :  a  Novel. 
Cr.  8vo,  3/6  net Mathews 

Carey,  Rosa  Nouchette. — Sir  Godfrey's  Grand- 
daughters :  a  Novel.     Cr.  8vo,  pp.  520.  6/-. 

Bentley 

Cobban,  J.  M. — The  Tyrants  of  Kool-Sim.  8vo, 
pp.  316.     5/- Henry 

CoRELLi,  Marie. — The  Sorrows  of  Satan.  Cr. 
8vo.     6/- Methuen 

CoxwELL,  H. — A  Knight  of  the  Air;  or,  The 
Aerial  Rivals.     Cr.  8vo,  pp.  314.     3/6. 

Digby 


Croker,  B.  M. — Married  or  Single?  3  vols.» 
cr.  8vo.     15/-  9ut Chatto 

Evans,  Elizabeth  E. — Confession  :  a  Novel. 
Cr.  8vo.     3/6 Sonnenschein 

Evans,  Elizabeth  E. — Transplanted  Manners: 
a  Novel.     Cr.  8vo.     3/6 Sonnenschein 

Fenn,  G.  M.— An  Electric  Spark.  Cr.  8vo,  pp. 
376.     6/- Methuen 

Field.  M.— Attila,  My  Attila  !  a  Play.  Roy. 
i6mo,  pp.  116.    5/-  net Mathews 

Fraser,  W.  C— The  Whaups  of  Durley.  Cr. 
8vo,  pp.  274.     6/-      Unwin 

Gant,  F.  a.— Perfect  Womanhood  .  a  Story  of 
the  Times.     Cr.  8vo.     6/- Digby 

Gaunt,  Mary. — The  Moving  Finger:  Chapters 
from  the  Romance  of  Australian  Life.  Cr. 
8vo.     3/6 Methuen 

Glanville,  E. — The  Golden  Rock.  Cr.  8vo,  pp. 
286.    3/6 Chatto 

Green,  Evelyn  Everett. — Arnold  Inglehurst, 
the  Preacher :  a  Story  of  the  Fen  Country. 
Cr.  8vo,  pp.  384.     5/ Shaw 

Groves,  J.  F. — With  Claymore  and  Bayonet ;  or. 
The  **  Ross-shire  Buffs."  Cr.  8vo,  pp.  370, 
5/- Cassell 

Hartman,  F. — Among  the  Gnomas :  an  Occult 
Tale  of  Adventure  in  the  Untersberg.  Cr. 
8vo,  pp.  278.     5/- Unwin 

Hatton,  J. — When  Greek  meets  Greek  :  a  Novel. 
Cr.  8vo,  pp.  392.     6/- Hutchinson 

HoucHEN,  Mary  A. — Castle  Lacy :  a  Novel. 
Cr.  8vo.     6/- Digby  &  L. 

HowARTH,  Mary. — Stories  of  Norway  in  the 
Saga  Days.     Cr.  8vo,  pp.  192.     3/6. 

Gay  k  B. 

James,  C.  T.  C. — Always  Wrong :  a  Novel.  3 
vols.,  cr.  8vo.     15/-  net Ward  &  D. 

Keeling,  Elsa  Esterre. — Old  Maids  and  Young. 
Cr.  8vo,  pp.  384.     6/- Cassell 

Keightley,  S.  R. — The  Cavaliers.  Cr.  8vo,  pp. 
252.     6/- Hutchinson 

Keith.  L.  For  Love  of  Prue.  Cr.  8vo,  pp. 
366.     6/- Innes 

Kelly,  W.  P. — Schoolboys  Three.   Cr.  8vo.  6/-. 

Downey 

Lowe,  C. — A  Fallen  Star ;  or.  The  Scots  of 
Frederick.  A  Tale  of  the  Seven  Years* 
War.     Cr.  8vo,  pp.  378.     6/- Downey 

Lyon,  Gilberta,  M.  F. — One  Hour  of  Madness. 
Cr.  8vo,  pp.  304.     6/ Digby  &  L. 

Mackay,  Kenneth. — The  Yellow  Wave  :  a  Ro- 
mance of  the  Asiatic  Invasion  of  Australia. 
Cr.  8vo,  pp.  448.    6/ Bentley 

Macquoid,  Katharine  S. — His  Last  Card.  Cr. 
8vo,  pp.  384.     6/- Ward  &  D. 

Mather,  M. — Lancashire  Idylls.  Cr.  8vo,  pp. 
342.    6/ Warne 

Meade,  L.  T.  Girls  New  and  Old.  Cr.  8vo,  pp. 
398.     5/- Chambers 

Middlemass,  Jean. — Hush  Money.  Cr.  8vo, 
pp.  320.     6/- Digby  &  L. 
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MuRGER,  H. — Bohemian  Life— La  Vie  de  Bohc- 
me.  Translated  by  Leslie  Orde.  Cr.  8vo, 
pp.  302.      3/6 Downey 

Oppenheim,  E.  p. — A  Daughter  of  the  Marionis. 
Cr.  8vo.     6/ Ward  &  D. 

Phillips,  F.  Emily. — The  Education  of  Antonia. 
Cr.  8vo,  pp.  504.     6/- Macmillan 

Pickering,  E. — Two  Gallant  Rebels  :  a  Story  of 
the  Great  Struggle  in  La  Vendee.  Cr.  Svo, 
pp.  288.     3/6 Blackie 

Roberts,  M. — A  Question  of  Instinct :  an  Ana- 
lytical Study.     Svo,  pp.  184.     6/- Henry 

Russell,  Dora. — A  Man's  Privilege.  Cr.  Svo, 
6/. Digby  &  L. 

Sherard,  R.  H.- -Jacob  Niem and  :  a  Novel. 
Cr.  Svo.     6/. Ward  &  D. 

Stoddard,  T.  T. — The  Death-Wake ;  or,  Lunacy. 
A  Necromaunt  in  Three  Chimeras.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang.  i2mo, 
pp.   124,     5/-  net Lane 

Wells,  H.  G.— The  Stolen  Bacillus,  and  Other 
Incidents.     Cr.  Svo,  pp.  2S6.     6/-.Methuen 

Whishaw,  F.  J. — The  Romance  of  the  Woods. 
Cr.  Svo,  pp.  304.     6/- Longmans 

Wolley,  C.  Phillipps. — The  Queensberry  Cup. 
Cr.  Svo,  pp.  314.     6/- Methuen 

Wordsworth,  Elizabeth. — The  Snow  Garden, 
and  Other  Fairy  Tales  for  Children.  Cr. 
Svo,  pp.  276.     5/- Longmans 

Zola,  E. — The  Fat  and  the  Thin.  Translated 
by  E.  A.  Vizetelly.     Cr.  Svo,  3/6 Chatto 

Zola,  E. — Stories  of  Ninon.  Translated  by  E. 
Vizetelly.     Cr.  Svo,  pp.  352.     6/-.  ' 

Heinemann 

SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

BucHTON,  G.  B. — The  Natural  History  of 
Eristalis  Tenax ;  or,  The  Drone-Fly.  Svo, 
pp.  100.     8/-  net Macmillan 


n/  Campbell,  D.  H.— The  Structure  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  Mosses  and  Ferns  (Archegoni- 
atae).     Svo,  pp.  552.     14/- /ir/ Macmillan 

Clerk,  M.  G. — Catalogue  of  the  Coins  of  the 
Achaean  League.     Svo.  18/- «<•/ Quaritch 

Cundall.  J.— a  Brief  History  of  Wood-Engrav- 
ing from  Its  Invention.  Cr.  Svo,  pp.  142. 
2/6 Low 

Evans,  A.  J. — Cretan  Pictographs  and  Prae- 
Phoenician  Script,  etc.     Roy.  Svo.     iS/-  net. 

Quaritch 

Roberts,   W. — Rare    Books    and   their   Prices* 
With  Chapters  on  Pictures,  Pottery,  Porce" 
lain,  and    Postage   Stamps.     Cr.   8vo.     5/ 
net Bellairs 

Sala,  G.  a. — The  Thorough  Good  Cook  :  a  Series 
of  Chats  on  the  Culinary  Art,  and  900  Rec- 
ipes.    Imp.  i6mo,  pp.  512.     21/-. . .  .Cassell 

Strvknso.n,  R.  a.  M. — The  Art  of  Velasquez. 
4to,  pp.  132.     45/-  net Bell 

Wedmore.  F. — Etching  in  England.  With  50 
Illustrations.    Imp.  i6mo,  pp.  200.    8/6  net. 

Bell 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Andrews,  W. — The  Doctor  in  History,  Litera- 
ture, Folk-Lore,  etc.     Svo.  pp.  296.     7/6. 

Craig,  W.  H. — Doctor  Johnson  and  the  Fair 
Sex :  A  Study  of  Contrasts.  Cr.  Svo,  pp. 
260.     7/6  Low 

D'Arcy,  C.  F.— a  Short  Study  of  Ethics.  Cr. 
Svo,  pp.  306.     5/-  net Macmillan 

Jackberns,  R. — Witch  Demonia.  Cr.  Svo,  pp. 
144.     3/6 Sonnenschien 

Smart,  W. — Studies  in  Economics.  Svo,  pp. 
554.     8/6  net. Macmillan 


CONTINENTAL. 


HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Avelot,  H.  et  NiczifeRE,  J.  de  la. — Mont^n^gro, 
Bosnie,  Herz^govine.     10  fr. 

Barral,  G. — L*Epop6e  de  Waterloo.  6  fr. 

Benedetti,  Le  Comte. — Essais  diplomatiques  : 
Ma  Mission  k  Ems.     7  fr.  50  c. 

BoRELLi,  O. — Choses  politiques  d'Egypte  (1883- 
1895).     6  fr. 

Caro,  G. — Genua  und  die  M^hte  am    Mittel- 
meer(i257-i3ii).     Vol.1.     10  M. 

CoQUELLE,  P. — Histoire  du  Mont6n6gro  et  de  la 
Bosnie,  depuis  les  origines.     7  fr.  50  c. 

FiRAUD-GiRAUD,  L.  J.  D. — Etats  et  souverains. 
18  fr. 

JULLIAN,  Camillr. — Histoirede  Bordeaux  depuis 
les  origines  jus  qu'  en  1895.     30  fr. 

Knoke,    F. — Die     rdmischen    Moorbrilcken    in 
Deutschland.     5  M. 

Legu6,  G. — M6decins  et  empoison neurs  au  XVIIe 
Si^cle.     7  fr.  50  c. 


Lenotre,  G. — Les  Quartiers  de  Paris  pendar* 
la  Revolution.     50  fr. 

LlEBS,  H. — Das  Kriegswesen  der  Alten  mit  be- 
sond.     Berilcksicht,  der  Strategie.     9  M. 

LlERS,  H. — Kriegewesen  der  Alten.     q  M. 

LoiziLLON,  H. — Lettres  ficrites  de  Crim6e.     6  fr. 

Marmottan,  p. — Le  Royaume  d'Etrurie  (iSoi- 
1S07).     7  fr.  50  c. 

Masson,  F. — Caveliers  de  Napol6on.     60  fr. 

Mechelln,  L. — La  Finlande  au  XIXe  Si6cle. 
50  fr. 

Molmenti,  p. — Carpaccio,  son  Temps  et  son 
CEuvre.     6  fr.  75  c. 

MoxTELiUE,  O. — La  civilisation  primitive  en 
Italie  depuis  Tlntroduction  des  m^taux. 
150  M. 

Roux,  M.  S.— La  V6rit6  sur  I'Alliance  franco- 
russe.     3  fr.  50  c. 

ScHULiN,  Ph.  F.— Die  Frankfurter  Landgemein- 
den.    4  M. 
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Staffer,  P. — La  Famille  et  les  Amis  de  Mon- 
taigne.    3  fr.  50  c. 

Strasburger,  E. — Striefzuge  an  der  Riviera. 
5  M. 

Thomas,  G. — fitudes  sur  la  Grdce  :  Beaux-Arts, 
les  Sites,  et  la  Population.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Trotignon,  L. — En  M6diterran6e.     3  fr.  50  c. 

WiTTE,  H. — Die  Altern  Hohenzollern  und  ihre 
Beziehungen  zum  Elsas.     12  M. 

WusTMANN,    G.— Quellen   zur  Geschichte  Leip- 

zigs.     10  M. 

« 

SCIENCE,  ART,  ETC. 

Alexandre,  A. — Histoire  de  la  Peinture:  £coIes 
Allemande,  Espagnole,  Anglaise.     10  fr. 

Amelung,  W. — Die  Basis  des  Praxiteles  aus 
Mantines.     4  M. 

BoDEMANN,  E. — Die  Leibniz-Handschriften  der 
kCnigl  Sffentlichen  Bibliothek  zu  Hannover. 
7  M. 

Catalogue  des  Incunables  de  la  Biblioth^que  de 
la  Ville  de  Colmar.     5  fr. 

•CoRDEMOY,  E.  J.  DE. — Flore  de  I'lle  de  la  Re- 
union.    20  fr. 

Fraipont,  G.— La  Plante.     20  fr. 

Havard,  n . — Histoire  de  TOrf^vrerie  Fran9aise. 

40  fr. 

JuLLiEN.  Ad. — Musique  :  Melanges  d'Histoire  et 
de  critique  musicale  et  dramatique.     5  fr. 

JULLIEN,  A. — Musique.     5  fr. 

Lacombe,  L. — Philosophie  et  Musique.  7  fr. 
50  c. 

J-AVIGNAC,  A. — La  Musique  et  les  Musiciens. 
5fr. 

Leymarie,  L.  de. — L'Oeuvre  de  Gilles  Demar- 
teau  Paine  graveur  du  roi.     10  fr. 

MiGNON,  A. — Les  Origines  de  la  Scolastiques  et 
Hugues  de  Saint- Victor.     12  fr. 

NiES,  A. — Allgemeine  Krystallbeschreibung.  4 
M. 

OsTWALD,  W.— Elektrochemie.  Ihre  Geschichte 
und  Lehre.     28  M. 

Paukert,  F. — AltSre  und  anderes  kirchliches 
Schreinwerk  der  Gotik  in  Tirol.     12  M. 

Ranzoni,  a. — Das  SchOne  und  die  Bildenden 
KUnste.     7  M.  20  c. 

Zelttiien,  H.  G. — Geschichte  der  Mathematik  in 
Alterum  und  Mittelalter.     6.  M. 

FICTION  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Avenel,  H. — Le  Monde  des  journaux  en  1895. 
3  fr.  50  c. 

Benoit,  E. — Ariette.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Bloch,  Maurice. — Femmes  Alsace  :  souvenirs 
litt6raires.  historiques  et  biographiques.  3 
fr. 

Boas,  F. — Indianische  Sagen  von  der  nordpacifi- 
schen  Kilste  Amerikas.     8  M. 


Bois,  J. — La  Douleur  d'Aimer.    3  fr.  50  c 

BoucHOT,  H. — La  Toilette  k  la  Cour  de  Napo* 
leon.     5  fr. 

Breton,  J. — Un  Peintre  paysan.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Cherbuliez,  V. — Apr^s  Fortune  faite.  3  fr.  50  c 

Charon,  A. — Pierre  Daout.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Datin,  H.     L'Enfant  abandonn6.    3  fr.  50  c. 

D^roul^de,  Paul.     Poesies  miiitaires.    6  fr. 

DouMic,  R. — Les  Jeunes.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Dugue,  F. — Geoflfroy  Rudel.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Gilbert,  E. — Sorciers  et  Magiciens.     3  fr.  50  c 

Hello,  E. — Le  Si6cle.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Hinzelin,  E. — Le  Huitidme  P6ch6.    3  fr.  50  c. 

Julliard,    E. — Femmes    d'Orient    et    Femmes 
Europ6ennes.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Laforest,  Dubut  de. — Mademoiselle  de  T.    3 
f  r.  50  c. 

Leblanc,  M. — L'CEuvre  de  Mort.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Lehmann,    R. — Erinnerungen    eine    KUnstlers. 
7  M. 

Lesshaft,  p. — rEducation   de  TEnfant  dans  la 
Famille.     5  fr. 

Liebermann,  F. — Ueber  die  Leges  Edwardi  Con- 
fessoris.     3  M.  60  f. 

Litre,  E. — Les  Regiments  d'Artilierie  k  pied  de 
la  Garde.     12  fr. 

MaRl,  p. — Les  derniers  homm^s  rouges.     3  fr. 
50  c. 

Mahalin,  p. — Le  Fillcul  d*Aramis.     3  fr.  50  c. 

MENDfes,  Catulle. — L6  Chemin  du  Coeur.    3  fr. 
50  c. 

Mueller,  K.  F. — Andreas  Hypcrius.    Ein  Bcit» 
rag  zu  seiner  Charakteristik.    4  M. 

Meunier,  Mme.  S. — Plaisir  d'Amour.    3  fr.  50c 

MoNTEiL,  E. — L'Amour  sublime.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Moulin,  M. — La  Confession  d'un  Paysan.    3  fr. 
50  c. 

MOhlenbeck,  E. — Euloge  Schneider.     1793.    10 
M. 

Per  ret,    P. — Les   Demoiselles  de   Lir^.     3  fr. 
50  c. 

Reepmaker  :  Purification.     3  fr.  50  c. 

RiCHEPiN,  J. — Flamboche.    3  fr.  50  c 

RoMAiN,  C. — La  Prfitre  Ambroise.    3  fr.  50  c. 

RosNY,  J.  H.     Eyrimah.     3  fr.  50  c. 

RzEwusKi,  S. — Les  Filles  du  Rhin.     3  fr.  50  c. 

SfeBiLLOT,    Paul. — L6gendes  et  curiosities  des 
Metiers.     10  fr. 

UzANNE,  O. — Contes  de   la  Vingtieme  Annee. 
20  fr. 

Vanderem,  F. — Le  Chemin  de  Velours.     3  fr. 

50  c. 
ViBERT,  P. — Les  Industries  nationales.    10  fr. 

ViLLEURS,  J.  DE. — Nouveaux  Contes  de  Gami- 
son.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Wagner,  C. — Le  Long  de  Chemin.     2  fr. 

ZoLLA,  D. — Trait6  d'6conomie  rurale.     6  fr. 
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Rand,  McNaiiy  &  Co/s  Announcement 


JUST  ISSUED. 
MEMOIRS  OF  AN  ARTIST 

An  Autobiography.  By  Charles  Gounod.  Gou- 
nod's narrative  of  his  struggle  to  fame  and  his  il- 
luminating comments  on  music,  painting,  and 
persons  are  of  intense  interest.  Unique  and  ar- 
tistic cloth  binding.     Price,  $1.25. 

MARIPOSILLA 

By  Mrs.  Charles  Stewart  Daggett.  A  powerfully 
dramatic  romance,  depicting  vividly  the  contrast 
between  American  and  Spanish  emotion,  as  rep- 
resented by  a  New  York  society  man  and  a  Cali- 
fornia sefiorita.  Exquisitely  designed  binding  by 
J.P.Archibald.     Price,  $i.2S. 

YOUNG  GREER  OF  KENTUCKY 

By  Eleanor  Talbot  Kinkeao.  A  story  of  modern 
Kentucky.     Price,  cloth,  $1.25. 

"A  dean,  breezy  story.'''— Tribuiu,  Chicago. 

•*.  .  .  These  healthy,  ardent,  human  Kentuckians  affect  one 
Uke  a  breath  of  fresh  sea  »\T."—t^pprat,  tMrmpbis,  Tenn. 

"  Shows  a  keen  perception.  .  .  .  portrayed  in  admirable  Eng- 
lish."—7>r«5»  Chicago. 

**.  .  .  Delicious  bits  of  description  out  of  the  commonplace.  .  .  . 
An  unusually  clever  tale."— T^<fror<f,  Chicago. 

As  fascinating  as  it  is  free  from  the  fashionable  taint  now 
prevalent.  .  .  .  The  sweetness  and  purity  of  Miss  Kinkead's 
story  are  its  strongest  \  irtues  aside  from  its  masterly  character- 
izations and  its  general  warmth  and  coloring. 


THE  BIG  BOW  flYSTERY 

By  1.  Zangwill.  A  story  of  mystery  in  this  popular 
author's  most  humorous  vein,  with  a  highly 
amusing  introduction,  specially  written  by  him  for 
this,  the  American  edition.  Price,  cloth,  75  cents; 
paper,  25  cents. 

STRENGTH 

A  Treatise  on  the  Development  and  Use  of  Muscle. 
By  C.  A.  Sampson.  A  simple  and  effective  course 
of  athletic  exercises,  specially  suited  for  home 
use.     Price,  cloth,  $1.00  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

** REED'S  RULES"  OF  ORDER 

A  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law.  By  Hon.  Thomas 
B.  Reed,  Speaker  of  the  House  ofReprcsetUativcs. 
A  book  that  should  be  in  the  possession  of  every 
club  and  society  man  and  all  those  connected  with 
public  life.  Price,  bound  in  cloth,  retail,  7«;c.; 
full  seal,  flexible  leather,  retail,  75c. 

LATEST  ISSUES  OF  GLOBE  LIBRARY 

Price,  paper,  25c. 

Auld  Lang  Syne.  Clark  Russell. 

The  Wish.  Herman  Sudermann. 

Michael's  Crag.  Grant  Allen. 

Desperate  Remedies.  Thomas  Hardy. 

A  Chang^e  of  Air.  Anthony  Hope. 

A  Man  of  Mark.  Anthony  Hope. 


Any  of  the  above  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

RAND,  McNALLY  &  CO.,  Chicago  and  New  York 


The  Nation 


Is  published  every  week,  at  Broadway  and  Fulton  Street.  It  was  founded  by  E.  L.  Godkin  in  186!;, 
and  Mr.  Godkin  is  still  the  editor. 

The  Nation  is  an  independent  weekly  review  of  literature,  science,  art,  and  politics,  with  a 
serial  commentary  on  the  most  important  American  and  foreign  events,  special  and  occasional 
correspondence,  editorial  and  miscellaneous  articles  on  prominent  political  and  social  topics,  and 
thoroughly  competent  criticism  of  the  latest  developments  of  literature,  science,  art,  music,  and  the 
drama.  The  two  hundred  contributors  who  prepare  this  feast  for  the  scholar  and  the  thinker  in- 
clude the  foremost  names  in  American  literature  and  thought,  besides  many  famous  men  in  England 
and  France,  Germany  and  Italy,  South  America  and  Japan.  The  Nation  has  been  pronounced  by 
the  Saturday  'Review,  to  be  *'on  the  intellectual  level  of  the  best  European  periodicals."  It  has  a 
large  and  widely  distributed  circulation  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union  and  in  foreign  parts.  The 
development  of  that  class  of  independent  voters  who  control  the  balance  of  power  in  several 
Northern  States  is  largely  the  work  of  The  Nation,  which  has  always  fought  for  purity,  wisdom » 
and  independence  in  public  life,  and  for  honesty  and  integrity  in  legislation. 

Subscription,   $},oo   a  year,  postpaid;    shorter   term  at   a   proportionate   rate. 

Sample  copy  sent  free  on  application. 

TO  ADVERTISERS. 

The  weekly  circulation  of  The  Nation  is  about  10,000  copies.  This  number  represents,  however, 
but  a  portion  of  the  actual  readers  of  the  journal,  as  it  goes  to  all  the  leading  libraries  and  reading, 
rooms  throughout  the  country,  and  to  the  homes  of  people  of  intelligence  and  means  everywhere. 
It  stands  alone  in  its  field.  The  announcements  of  the  leading  publishers  are  a  feature  of  The 
Nation,  which  contains  more  book-advertising  than  any  other  weekly  paper.  Prominent  financial 
houses,  the  best  schools,  and  other  hifi;h-class  advertisers  of  all  kinds  use  its  columns  constantly. 
The  utmost  care  is  taken  to  exclude  all  unpleasant  or  unworthy  advertising. 

^Advertising  rates  or  other  information  given  on  application. 

206  to  210  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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HE   BIBELOT:   A  REPRINT   OF   POETRY  AND  PROSE  CHOSEN  IN  PART 
FROM  SCARCE  EDITIONS  AND  SOURCES  NOT  GENERALLY  KNOWN. 

^vQ|%|f      THB  BIBBLOT  for  1895,  xa  numbers  complete,  in  the  original  wrappers,  uncut,  is  now  supplied 
^s^C'yO*    at  $x.oo  net,  postpaid.     THB   BIBELOT  tor  1805,  Volume   I,   small  4to,  antique  boards,  and  in 

uide  case,  $1.50  net,  postpaid.     Covers  for  Volume  I  in  old  style  boards,  are  also  supplied  at  50  cents, 

postpaid ;  with  Bnd-papers  and  Title-page  included. 

HlivO^iC      Subscriptions  for  x8q6  at  the  regular  price,  50  cents  in  advance,  postpaid,  are  taken  for  the  com- 
'    AOyw*    piete  year  only.    After  March  x,  the  rate  will  be  75  cents,  which  will  on  completion  of  Volume  II 
b«  advanced  to  $x.oonet.    NO  MORB  DBSIRABLE  GIFT  TO  A  BOOK-LOVING  FRIEND  COULD  BE 
POUND  THAN  A  COPY  OF  VOLUME  I,  AND  A  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  BIBELOT   FOR  X896. 

r^  A  LIST  OF  BOOKS  ISSUED  IN  CHOICE  AND  LIMITED  EDITIONS  BY  THOMAS 
^^  B.  MOSHER  AT  XXXVII  EXCHANGE  STREET,  PORTLAND,  MAINE. 
MDCCCXCV-VI. 

THE  OLD  WORLD  SERIES 

THB  OLD  WORLD  SERIES  is  in  format,  a  narrow  Pcap  8vo,  printed  from  new  type  on  a  size  of  Van 
^Mt  paper  made  for  this  edition  only.  Original  head  bands  and  tail  pieces  have  been  freely  used  with 
beat  effects,  and  each  issue  has  its  special  cover  design.  Bound  in  flexible  Japan  vellum  with  silk  ribbon 
kar,  white  oarchment  wrappers,   gold  seals  and  in  slide  cases,  an  almost  ideal  volume  is  offered  the 

k  lover.     PRICE  PER  VOLUME,  $1.00  NET. 

s  zoo  copies  each  of  these  two  books  printed  on  Japan  vellum  at  $2.50  net. 

!•— RUBAIYAt  of  OMAR  KHAYYAM.     Rendered  into  English  Verse  by  Edward  Fitz- 
Gerald.    Second  edition  now  ready. 

This  is  not  a  mere  reprint  of  THE  BIBELOT  edition,  but  has  been  edited  with  a  view  to  making  Pits- 
0*rald*s  wonderful  version  indispensable  in  its  present  OLD  WORLD  shape. 

II.— AUCASSIN  AND  NICOLETE.     Done  into  Engrlish  by  Andrew  Langr.     Second  edition 
in  Press. 

Of  the  four  complete  translations  into  English  of  this  exauisite  old  Prench  love  story,  that  by  Andrew 
X#aajK  is  unquestionably  the  finest.  The  **  OLD  WORLD  "  edition  reproduces  in  artotype  the  etched  title-page 
#f  this  scarce  London  edition,  printed  in  a  delicate  Sepia  ink  on  Japan  vellum. 

THE  BIBELOT  SERIES 

THB  BIBELOT  SERIES  is  modelled  on  an  old  style  format,  narrow  8vo,  and  beautifully  printed  in  italic 
OD  Van  Gelder's  hand-made  paper,  uncut  edges  ;  done  up  in  flexible  Japan  Vellum,  with  outside  wrappers 
and  dainty  gold  seals.    Each  issue  has  besides  an  original  cover  design  and  is  strictly  limited  to  735  copies. 

v.— SONNETS  OF  MICHAEL  ANGELO.  Now  for  the  First  Time  Translated  into  Rhymed 
Eng^lish  by  John  Adding^on  Symonds.    $1.00  net. 

A  portrait  of  Vittoria  Colonna  has  been  given  in  artotype  from  a  design  by  Michael  Angelo,  printed  in 
••pia  CD  Japan  vellum. 

VI.— THE  BLESSED  DAMOZEL.  A  Book  of  Lyrics  Chosen  from  the  Works  of  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti.    $1.00  net. 

This  edition  has  some  MS.  readings  to  the  poem  of  JENNY,  that  are  not  included  as  yet  in  any  of  the 
collected  editions. 

IV. — FELISE.  A  Book  of  Lyrics  Chosen  from  the  Earlier  Poems  of  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne, including^  ^'Cleopatra,*'  a  Poem  Omitted  from  all  Editions  oAhe  Collected  Works. 
$1.50  net. 

THE  CHILD  IN  THE  HOUSE.  An  Imaginary  Portrait  by  Walter  Pater.  Third  Edition 
in  Press.    Price  75  cents  net. 

It  seemed  desirable  to  issue  Pater's  early  **  Imaginary  Portrait  *'  in  a  shape  and  style  that  would  be  at 
•nee  choice  AND  MODERATE  IN  PRICE. 

Exquisitely  printed  on  JAPAN  VELLUM,  narrow  x6mo,  done  up  in  flexible  covers,  with  sealed  outside 
Wrappers  and  brocade  slide  case. 

THE  ENGLISH  REPRINT  SERIES 

The  Edition  is  as  Follows  : 

#00  Small-Paper  Copies  on  Van  Gelder's  Hand-made  Paper,  done  up  in  Japan  vellum  wrappers,  uncut  edges, 
numbered  I  to  400.    Price  as  given.     NO  MORE  COPIES  WILL  BE  PRINTED. 

I.^GEORGE  MEREDITH     Modern  Love,  with  Foreword  by  E.  Cavazza.     189Z. 

OUT  OP   PRINT. 

kll.— JAMES  THOMSON.    The  City  of  Dreadful  Nigrht,  with  Introduction  by  E.  Cavazza. 
^  1892.    SmaU  paper,  $2 MO  net, 

Jill.— ROBERT  BRIDGES.  The  Growth  of  Love  with  a  Brief  and  General  Consideration  by 
Lionel  Johnson.     1894.    Small  paper,  $2.00  net. 

HOMEWARD  SONGS  BY  THE  WAY.    A.  E.    Price  $1.00  net. 

This  little  book  has  already  passed  through  two  editions  in  Dublin,  and  in  it  there  is  that  highest  lyric 
,^K>te.  mystic  though  it  be  at  times,  that  places  these  songs  with  the  select  few  of  to-day. 

There  were  issued :  935  copies  in  small  quarto  shape,  choicely  printed  on  Van  Gelder  paper,  with  orig- 
inal cover  design  and  title  pa^e,  each  book  wrapped  and  sealed  in  the  style  Mr.  Mosher  has  made  a  dis- 
tUoguishing  feature  of  his  editions  over  all  others. 
^.  

Sock  lovers  who  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  Mr.  Mosher's  editions  would  do  well  to  procure  his  New  List— 

a  choice  little  affair,  unique  in  style,  mailed  for  a-cent  stamp. 

THOMAS  B.  MOSHER,  37  Exchange  St.,  Portland,  Me. 
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NEW  EDITIONS  OF  THE  POPULAR  WAR  SERIES. 


Battlefields  of  >61. 

Battlefields  and  Campfires. 

Battlefields  and  Victory. 

A  Complele  Military  History  of  tile  War  of  (lie 
Rebellion,  by  Willis  J.  Abpott.  Fully  illuslra- 
icrj.     Large  Svo,  per  volume.  U-oc. 


Blue  Jackets  o*  '61.    A  History  of  the  Navy 

Blue  Jackets  of  '76.     A  History  of  the  Navy 

Blue  Jackets  of   1812.     A   History  of  the 
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THE  BIBELOT  for  1895,  la  numbers  complete,  in  the  original  wrappers,  uncut,  is  now  supplied 
at  $1.00  net,  postpaid.     THE    BIBELOT  tor  1895,  Volume   I,   small  4to,  antique   boards,  and  in 

slide  case,  $1.50  net,  postpaid.     Covers  for  Volume   I  in  old  style  boards,  are  also  supplied  at  50  cents, 

postpaid ;  witjfi  End-papers  and  Title-page  included. 

■jQf\/\      Subscriptions  for  x8q6  at  the  regular  price,  50  cents  in  advance,  postpaid,  are  taken  for  the  com- 
xO\f\Im    plete  year  only.    After  March  i,  the  rate  will  be  75  cents,  which  will  on  completion  of  Volume  II 
be  advanced  to  $1.00  net.    NO  MORE  DESIRABLE  GIFT  TO  A  BOOK-LOVING  FRIEND  COULD  BE 
FOUND  THAN  A  COPY  OF  VOLUME  I,  AND  A  SUBSCRIPTION  TO  THE  BIBELOT   FOR  1896. 

A  LIST  OF  BOOKS  ISSUED  IN  CHOICE  AND  LIMITED  EDITIONS  BY  THOMAS 
B.    MOSHER    AT    XXXVII    EXCHANGE    STREET,    PORTLAND,    MAINE. 
MDCCCXCV-VI. 

THE  OLD  WORLD  SERIES 

THE  OLD  WORLD  SERIES  is  in  format,  a  narrow  Fcap  8vo,  printed  from  new  type  on  a  size  of  Van 
-Oelder  paper  made  for  this  edition  only.  Original  head  bands  and  tail  pieces  have  been  freely  used  with 
the  best  effects,  and  each  issue  has  its  special  cover  design.  Bound  in  flexible  Japan  vellum  with  silk  ribbon 
marker,  white  oarchment  wrappers,  gold  seals  and  in  slide  cases,  an  almost  ideal  volume  is  offered  the 
book  lover.      PRICE  PER  VOLUME,  $1.00  NET. 

xoo  copies  each  of  these  two  books  printed  on  Japan  vellum  at  $2.50  net. 

I.— RUBAIYAT  of  OMAR  KHAYYAM.  Rendered  into  English  Verse  by  Edward  Fitz- 
Gerald.    Second  edition  now  ready. 

This  is  not  a  mere  reprint  of  THE  BIBELOT  edition,  but  has  been  edited  with  a  view  to  making  Fitz- 
Oerald's  wonderful  version  indispensable  in  its  present  OLD  WORLD  shape. 

II.— AUCASSIN  AND  NICOLETE.  Done  into  English  by  Andrew  Lang.  Second  edition 
in  Press. 

Of  the  four  complete  translations  into  English  of  this  exquisite  old  French  love  story,  that  by  Andrew 
Lang  is  unquestionably  the  finest.  The  *'  OLD  WORLD  "  edition  reproduces  in  artotype  the  etched  title-page 
of  this  scarce  London  edition,  printed  in  a  delicate  Sepia  ink  on  Japan  vellum. 

THE  BIBELOT  SERIES 

THE  BIBELOT  SERIES  is  modelled  on  an  old  style  format,  narrow  8vo,  and  beautifully  printed  in  italic 
on  Van  Gelder's  hand-made  paper,  uncut  edges  ;  done  up  in  flexible  Japan  Vellum,  with  outside  wrappers 
and  dainty  gold  seals.    Each  issue  has  besides  an  original  cover  design  and  is  strictly  limited  to  735  copies. 

V.—SONNETS  OF  MICHAEL  ANGELO.  Now  for  the  First  Time  Translated  into  Rhymed 
English  by  John  Adding^on  Symonds.    fx.oo  net. 

A  portrait  of  Vittoria  Colonna  has  been  given  in  artotype  from  a  design  by  Michael  Angelo,  printed  in 
Sepia  on  Japan  vellum. 

VI.— THE  BLESSED  DAMOZEL.  A  Book  of  Lyrics  Chosen  from  the  Works  of  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti.    fx.oo  net. 

This  edition  has  some  MS.  readings  to  the  poem  of  JENNY,  that  are  not  included  as  yet  in  any  of  the 
collected  editions. 

IV. — FELISE.  A  Book  of  Lyrics  Chosen  from  the  Earlier  Poems  of  Algernon  Charles  Swin- 
burne, including  ''Cleopatra,"  a  Poem  Omitted  from  all  Editions  oAhe  Collected  Works. 
$1.50  net. 

THE  CHILD  IN  THE  HOUSE.  An  Imaginary  Portrait  by  Walter  Pater.  Third  Edition 
in  Press.    Price  75  cents  net. 

It  seemed  desirable  to  issue  Pater's  early  *' Imaginary  Portrait"  in  a  shape  and  style  that  would  be  at 
•nee  choice  AND  MODERATE  IN  PRICE. 

Exquisitely  printed  on  JAPAN  VELLUM,  narrow  i6mo,  done  up  in  flexible  covers,  with  sealed  outside 
MTrappers  and  brocade  slide  case. 

THE  ENGLISH  REPRINT  SERIES 

The  Edition  is  as  Follows  : 

400  Small-Paper  Copies  on  Van  Gelder's  Hand-made  Paper,  done  up  in  Japan  vellum  wrappers,  uncut  edges, 
numbered  X  to  400.     Price  as  given.     NO  MORE  COPIES  WILL  BE  PRINTED. 

I.— GEORGE  MEREDITH     Modem  Love,  with  Foreword  by  E.  Cavazza.     1891. 

OUT  OF   PRINT. 

II.— JAMES  THOMSON.  The  City  of  Dreadful  Night,  with  Introduction  by  E.  Cavazza. 
1892.    Small  j}apei',  $2.00  net, 

III.— ROBERT  BRIDGES.  The  Growth  of  Love  with  a  Brief  and  General  Consideration  by 
Lionel  Johnson.    1894.    Small  paper,  $2,00  net. 

HOMEWARD  SONGS  BY  THE  WAY.    A.  E.    Price  ?i.oo  net. 

This  little  book  has  already  passed  through  two  editions  in  Dublin,  and  in  it  there  is  that  highest  lyric 
note,  mystic  though  it  be  at  times,  that  places  these  songs  with  the  select  few  of  to-day. 

There  were  issued :  935  copies  in  small  quarto  shape,  choicely  printed  on  Van  Gelder  paper,  with  orig- 
inal cover  design  and  title  page,  each  book  wrapped  and  sealed  in  the  style  Mr.  Mosher  has  made  a  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  his  editions  over  all  others. 

Book  lovers  who  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  Mr.  Mosher's  editions  would  do  well  to  procure  his  New  List — 

a  choice  little  affair,  unique  in  style,  mailed  for  a-cent  stamp. 

THOMAS  B.  MOSHER,  37  Exchange  St.,  Portland,  Me. 

Please  mention  The  Bookman  in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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The  Works  of  Austin  Dobson. 

POEns. 

By  Austin  Dobson.  New  revised,  enlarged  and  complete  edition  from  new  plates,  with  portrait  etched  from 
life  by  Win.  Strang,  and  seven  full-page  etchings  by  Ad.  Lalauze.  Two  volumes,  ibmo.  The  first 
edition  will  be  limited  as  follows,  the  numbers  printed  being  for  both  England  and  America  : 

50  copies  on  Japan  paper  with  etchings  in  two  states,  and  signed  by  the  artist.     The  portrait  signed 

by  author  as  well  as  artist.     2  vols.,  $20.00  //<•/. 
«;o  copies  in  J^pan  paper,  etchings  with  remarque.     2  vols.,  $is.oo  «<•/. 
200  copies  on  hand-made  paper ;  proof  impressions  of  the  etchings  with  remarque.     2  vols.,  Si 0.00 

7^0  copies  on  deckel-edge  paper.     Etchings  on  hand-made  paper.     2  vols.,  $5.00  net. 

The  author  has  revised  and  re-arranged  his  poems  especially  for  this  edition,  and  has  included  some 

poems  never  before  published.     The  cover  designs  are  by  George  Wharton    Edwards.     The 

typography  by  John  Wilson  &  Son's  University  Press,  Cambridge. 

R05INA  AND  OTH^R  POEHS.  By  Austin  Dobson.  With  fifty  illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson. 
Uniform  with  the  same  author's  /?t'jw  Brocade.  Cloth,  full  cover  in  gold,  from  design  by  the  artist. 
lonio,  $2.00. 

Nothing  can  be  more  fitting  than  that  Hugh  Thomson  should  illustrate  Austin  Dobson's  poetry.    The 
Ballad  of  Be.ui  Brocade  was  a  phenomenal  success,  and  "  Rosina"  will  surely  have  the  same  vogue. 

FOUR  FRENCH  WOHEN.     Being  sketches  of  Mademoiselle  de  Corday,  Madame  Roland,  Madame  de 
Genlis,  and  the  Princess  Lamballe.     With  an  etched  portrait  of  Mademoiselle  de  Corday.     lomo,  cloth, 
$1.00. 
Illustrated  edition,  with  14  photogravure  portraits.     Octavo,  cloth,  $2.00. 

WlLLIAn  HOGARTH.  A  Memoir,  with  Bibliography  and  Catalogue  of  Prints  and  Paintings.  With 
numerous  illustrations  and  photogravure  reproductions.     Octavo,  cloth,  net,  $7.50. 

HORACE  WALPOLE.  A  Memoir,  illustrated  with  1 1  etchings  by  Percy  Moran.  Edition  de  luxe, 
limited  to  4  copies  on  vellum,  prices  on  application ;  50  copies  on  Japan  paper,  $20.00  (exhausted) ; 
42s  copies  on  Dickinson's  hand-made  paper,  $15.00  net. 

HORACE  WALPOLE.     A  Memoir,  illustrated  with  14  photogravure  portraits.     Octavo,  cloth,  S2.00. 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  VIGNETTES.     With  portrait.     i6mo,  cloth,  $1.00. 
Illustrated  edition,  octavo,  cloth,  with  14  portraits  in  photogravure.     $2.00. 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  VIGNETTES.  Second  Series.  Octavo,  illustrated  with  portraits  in  photo- 
gravure, uniform  with  ''  Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes,"  first  series.     $2.00. 

THE  SUN  DIAL.  A  Poem.  Illustrated  with  designs  reproduced  in  photogravure,  and  with  many  dec- 
orative pages  in  pen  and  ink,  by  Geo.  Wharton  Edwards.     Quarto,  cloth,  $7.50. 

THE  BALLAD  OF  BEAU  BROCADE,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.  With  50  illustrations  by  Hugh 
Thomson.    i2mo,  cloth,  $2.00. 

PROVERBS  IN  PORCELAIN.  To  which  is  added  Au  Revoir,  a  dramatic  vignette,  with  illustrations 
by  Bernard  Partridge.     8vo,  cloth,  gilt,  $2.00. 

Large-paper  edition  with  impressions  of  the  illustrations  on  India  paper.     $12.00  net. 

THE  riEMOlRS  OF  A  PROTESTANT,  condemned  to  the  Galleys  of  France  for  his  Religion. 
Written  by  himself  Translated  by  Oliver  Goldsmith.  With  an  introduction  by  Austin  Dobson.  2 
volumes,  buckram,  $2.50. 

His  style  has  distinction,  elegance,  urbanity,  precision,  an  exquisite  clarity.  Of  its  kind  it  is  as  nearly 
as  possible  perfect.  You  think  of  Horace  as  you  read  ;  and  you  think  of  those  among  our  own  eighteenth- 
century  poets  to  whom  Horace  was  an  inspiration  and  an  example.  The  epithet  is  usually  so  just  that  it 
seems  to  have  come  into  being  with  the  noun  it  qualifies  ;  the  metaphor  is  mostly  so  appropriate  tliat  it 
leaves  in  doubt  as  to  whether  it  suggested  the  poem  or  the  poem  suggested  it :  the  verb  is  never  in  excess  of 
the  idea  it  would  convey  ;  the  effect  of  it  all  is  that  "  something  has  got  itself  uttered,"  and  for  good. 

The  singer  of  "  Dorothy  "  and  *'  Beau  Brocade  "  is  of  another  race.  He  is  **  the  co-mate  and  brother 
in  exile"  of  Matthew  Arnold,  and  the  poet  of  "  The  Unknown  Eros."  Alone  among  modern  English  bards 
they  stand  upon  that  ancient  way  which  is  the  best :  attentive  to  the  pleadings  of  the  Classic  Muse,  heedful 
always  to  give  such  thoughts  as  they  may  breed  no  more  than  their  due  expression. 

W.  E.  HENLEY,  in  "  l^iews  and  Revie-u-s.'' 
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CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT. 


As  predicted  in  the  December  number 
of  The  Bookman,  Lord  Salisbury  has 
appointed  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  to  be  Ten- 
nyson's successor  as  Poet  Laureate.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  what  we 
have  already  said  regarding  this  ap- 
pointment. By  it  the  historic  office 
ceases  to  be  what  it  has  been  for  nearly 
a  century — the  literary  headship  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  a  splendid  and  impe- 
rial distinction.  The  Laureate  is  no 
more  the  great  singer  of  whole  nations  ; 
he  is  only  a  local  British  versifier  with 
whose  lines  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  fifty 
thousand  of  his  own  countrymen  are 
familiar.  Doubtless  Mr.  Alfred  Austin's 
muse  will  emit  in  a  somewhat  squeaky 
voice  the  necessary  number  of  nerveless 
nothings  whenever  a  royal  personage  is 
born,  or  betrothed,  or  buried  ;  but  this 
is  all.  Alfred  the  Great  has  given  way 
to  Alfred  the  Little.  Let  us  draw  a 
veil  over  the  sight.  It  is  too  melancholy 
to  contemplate  or  to  write  about. 
« 

The  new  Poet  Laureate  may  not  be 
one  of  the  most  sublime  of  Bards,  yet 
he  evidently  has  a  good  share  of  com- 
mon sense.  We  very  heartily  commend 
his  first  public  act  since  his  appointment, 
in  refusing  to  lend  his  name  to  the  hys- 
terical yelp  sent  forth  by  a  number  of 
English  authors  in  the  shape  of  an  ap- 
peal to  their  American  fellows  apropos 
of  the  Venezuelan  affair.  We  under- 
stand that  Mr.  Hall  Caine  is  responsible 
for  the  phrasing  of  this  preposterous 
document,  and  we  congratulate  Mr, 
Austin  on  having  had  the  sense  to  let  it 
severely  alone.  All  it  meant  was  that 
the  signers  were  afraid  of  losing  the  in- 
come which  they  derive  from  their 
American  copyrights. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  Ven- 
«zuelan  correspondence  Lord  Salisbury 


uses  the  noun  "  United  States"  as  a 
plural  noun,  white  President  Cleveland 
and  Mr,  OIney  employ  it  with  a  verb 
in  the  singular.  The  English  diplomat 
writes   "the   United  States  art;"    the 


Americans  say  "  the  United  States  »>," 
Some  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  it 
used  to  be  said  that  this  was  the  lin- 
guistic and  grammatical  ear-mark  of  the 
Republican  as  contrasted  with  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  the  former  in  its  platforms 
and  other  pronouncements  regarding 
the  United  States  as  a  grammatical  as 
well  as  a  political  entity,  and  the  latter 
viewing  it  as  plural.  But  pretty  nearly  all 
Americans  now  use  the  word  as  a  sin- 
gular noun,  and  while  this  may  be  some- 
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what  difficult  to  the  student  of  formal 
grammar,  in  the  sphere  of  transcenden- 
tal grammar  it  is  wholly  defensible  and 
sound,  for  it  is  based  upon  a  great  and 
unassailable  verity. 

Opinions  naturally  differ  as  to  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  action  in  writing  his 
Venezuela  message  ;  but  The  Book- 
man can  cordially  commend  him  for  one 
thing  in  connection  with  it,  and  that  is 
that  throughout  the  whole  of  it  he  care- 
fully abstained  from  splitting  a  single 
infinitive.  This  shows  that  The  Book- 
man's remarks  on  his  former  bad  exam- 
ple have  struck  home  ;  and  a  reward  has 
already  come  to  him,  for  even  the  Lon- 
don Spectator^  which,  naturally,  does 
not  like  the  message,  speaks  of  its  lan- 
guage as  characterised  by  "  stateliness 
and  force." 

Mr.  Anthony  Hope  writes  to  The 
Bookman  as  follows  : 

Sir  :  I  observe  in  your  January  issue 
(which  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  send 
me)  a  statement  that  a  firm  named 
Messrs.  Piatt,  Bruce  and  Company  have 
published  **  a  new  volume  of  stories,  by 
Anthony  Hope,  entitled  Frivolous  Cupid^*  * 
and  that  the  book  has  already  had  a 
considerable  sale. 

I  beg  leave  to  state  in  your  columns 
that  I  know  nothing  about  these  stories, 
that  I  have  never  written  any  story  or 
any  volume  of  stories  under  the  title  of 
Frivolous  Cupid^  and  that  I  am  in  no  way 
responsible  for  this  publication.  The 
stories  are  very  probably  written  by  me. 
I  have  not  seen  the  volume.  But  since 
I  myself  exercise  a  strict  censorship  with 
regard  to  the  republication  of  my  earlier 
essays,  I  do  not  desire  that  in  America, 
where  I  have  received  such  kind  and 
generous  encouragement,  I  should  be 
held  responsible  for  what  may  be,  in 
my  own  judgment,  entirely  unworthy 
of  republication. 

In  asking  you  to  oblige  me  by  pub- 
lishing this  letter,  I  may  add  that  I  shall 
be  grateful  to  any  other  journals  which 
will  give  it  an  increased  publicity.  I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Anthony  Hope, 

London,  England,  January  2,  1896. 

So  much  has  been  written  and  printed 
about  the    Dunraven-Defender    contro- 


versy that  The  Bookman  must  have  its 
say.  For  our  part,  we  think  that  in  the 
later  phases  of  the  affair  the  Earl  re- 
ceived extremely  shabby  treatment.  Of 
course  he  ought  to  have  made  his  pro- 
test at  the  time  of  the  race  and  demand- 
ed an  investigation  of  his  grounds  for 
suspicion  then  ;  but  his  failure  to  do  so 
was  only  an  error  of  judgment.  As  to 
the  recent  inquiry,  no  reasonable  person 
supposed  that  Lord  Dunraven  could 
justify  his  suspicions  by  proof  of  mathe- 
matical or  legal  exactness  ;  it  would  be 
enough  if  he  could  show  that  there  were 
suspicious  circumstances  connected  with 
the  race  ;  and  this  we  think  he  has  actu- 
ally done.  When  he  first  stated  in  Eng- 
land that  he  thought  ballast  had  been 
put  aboard  the  Defender  aSter  th^  official 
measurement,  what  a  howl  of  derision 
went  up  from  the  American  yachtsmen  ! 
Yet  it  has  now  come  out  that  this  thing 
was  actually  done,  and  done  in  the  night, 
too,  in  a  furtive  way.  Of  course  it  is 
explained  that  the  ballast  was  only  a  part 
of  the  original  ballast  which  had  been 
temporarily  removed  in  order  to  be  cut 
into  more  convenient  size  ;  yet  the  act 
was  surely  enough  to  excite  mistrust, 
and  was,  therefore,  from  every  point  of 
view  deplorable.  In  these  contests  it  is 
not  enough  to  be  absolutely  free  from 
unfairness  ;  there  should  be  nothing  to 
give  colour  to  the  slightest  word  of  sus- 
picion. 

The  proceedings  of  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  in  the  recent  investigation 
were  also  very  far  from  commendable. 
The  secrecy  of  the  inquiry  made  a  bad 
impression  on  disinterested  persons. 
Then,  although  this  was  merely  a  pri- 
vate affair  of  gentlemen,  the  New  York 
Club  employed  one  of  the  ablest  law- 
yers in  the  country,  one  famous  as  a 
cross-examiner,  and  set  him  upon  Lord 
Dunraven  as  if  hoping  to  confuse  and 
entangle  him  in  some  minor  inconsisten- 
cies. A  sneak  thief  might  do  this  in  the 
hope  of  befogging  a  jury  and  discredit- 
ing an  honest  witness  ;  but  the  gentle- 
men of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  ought 
not  to  have  done  it,  for  it  smacked  of  a 
guilty  conscience. 

Particularly  shameful  was  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Earl  by  the  American  press, 
especially  the  press  of  New  York  City. 
Apart  from  offensive  caricatures  and 
stupid  jokes,  they  chronicled  the  prog- 
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ress  of  the  investigation  under  such 
headings  as,  "  Dunraven  on  the  Rack," 
"  Dunraven  under  Fire,"  and  so  forth. 
Lord  Dunraven  had  come  over  here 
doubtless  at  a  great  deal  of  personal  in- 
convenience. He  made  his  statements, 
answered  all  the  questions  asked  of  him, 
and  then,  having  important  interests  to 
look  after  at  home,  returned  to  England 
at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Thereupon 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  New  York 
journals  chronicled  his  departure  under 
the  heading,  "  Dunraven  Steals  Away." 
Now,  as  he  engaged  his  passage  and 
went  aboard  the  steamer  precisely  as 
any  other  individual  does,  nothing  less 
like  "  stealing  away"  could  easier  be 
imagined  unless  he  had  gone  on  board 
the  Umdria  preceded  by  a  brass  band 
and  followed  by  a  regimental  drum- 
corps.  Altogether,  the  whole  episode 
is  very  discreditable  to  Americans  ;  and 
we  imagine  that,  in  the  future,  American 
sportsmen  and  gentlemen  will  find  it 
agreeable  to  say  very  little  about  it. 

m 

John  Oliver  Hobbes  has  come  and 
gone,  leaving  a  trail  of  epigrams  behind 
her.  Most  of  these  are  characteristically 
spiced  with  malice,  and  one  may  serve 
as  a  specimen  of  all  the  rest.  It  is  re- 
lated that  at  the  theatre  one  night  some 
one  pointed  out  to  Mrs.  Craigie  a  lady 
in  the  opposite  box  as  being  a  well- 
known  American  novelist  who,  like  Mrs. 
Craigie  herself,  writes  over  a  masculine 
nam  de  guerre.  Some  details  were  added 
as  to  her  intense  and  vivid  nature. 
"  Why,"  said  the  informant,  "  the  other 
day  some  one  asked  her  whether  she 
had  decided  how  she  would  prefer  to 
die  ;  and  she  answered  that  she  had  long 
ago  made  up  her  mind  on  that  point. 
Said  that  she  had  decided  to  be  kissed  to 
death  !" 

Mrs.  Craigie  put  up  her  lorgnette  and 
took  a  long  look  at  the  lady. 

"Ah,  I  see,"  she  said,  after  a  short  in- 
spection ;  "she  evidently  intends  to  be 
immortal  !" 

Which  was  clever  but  hardly  fair,  as 
the  lady  in  question  is  not  at  all  bad- 
looking. 

Mr.  Guy  Boothby's  A  Bid  for  Fortune, 
published  recently  by  the  Messrs.  Apple- 
ton,  has  been  dramatised,  and  will,  it  is 
expected,  be  produced  at  a  well-known 
London  theatre  almost  immediately. 


Mr.  George  Augustus  Sala,  who  died 
after  an  illness  of  many  weeks  at  Brigh- 
ton, on  December  8th,  aged  sixty-six, 
had  outlived  his  reputation,  or,  rather, 
he  had  lived  in  a  generation  which  did 


not  know  him.  The  truth  is,  that  his  style 

had  greatly  deteriorated.  Those  who 
know  his  early  work  are  aware  that  he 
was  a  man  of  real  force.  In  the  Wehome 
Guest  and  in  Temple  Bar,  as  well  as  in 
other  periodicals,  some  of  which  have 
been  long  dead,  will  be  found  the 
strongest  specimens  of  his  work.  Among 
the  best  and  most  trustworthy  accounts 
of  his  early  history  is  that  supplied  by 
Edmund  Yates  in  his  admirable  volume 
of  reminiscences. 

Mr.  Hamlin  Garland,  whose  new 
novel,  Rou  of  Dutcher's  Coolly,  has  just 
been  published,  has  been  in  the  city 
during  the  last  two  months.  Mr.  Gar- 
land, who  was  born  in  i860  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  comes  of  sturdy  Scotch 
Presbyterian  stock,  which  perhaps  ac- 
counts for  his  radical  and  argumenta- 
tive turn  of  mind  ;  undoubtedly  he  has 
inherited  the  dogged  persistency  and 
aggressiveness  of  his  ancestry.  His 
boyhood  and  youth  were  spent  on  his 
father's  farms,  and  his  knowledge  of 
agricultural  life  in  the  West  has  been  a 
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strong  element  in  his  books.  He  re- 
ceived his  education  from  the  country 
schools  and  a  Western  seminary,  and 
spurred  by  the  literary  passion,  he  set 
out  for*  Boston  when  he  was  free  to  do 
so,  and  entered  on  his  career  with  ad- 
mirable courage  and  ambition.  In  i8gi 
he  published  his  first  and  best  book. 
Main- Travelled  Roads.  A  Spoil  of  Office, 
A  Member  of  the  Third  House,  and  J'rai- 
rie  Folks  followed  during;  the  next  year  ; 
A  Little  Norsk  and  Prairie  Songs  ap- 
peared in  1893.  Crumbling  Idols — that 
literary  monument  of  magnificent  con- 


tempt    and     naivet6  — 
was  published  in  1894. 

Some  one  should 
write  a  monograph  on 
the  inconsistency  of  au- 
thors \a  the  names  of 
their  characters,  due  to 
forgetfulness.  Thack- 
eray, for  instance,  was 
a  great  blunderer  in 
this  respect,  and  in 
Vanity  Fair  his  blun- 
dering is  more  conspic- 
uous than  in  any  of 
his  other  novels.  Sev- 
eral of  the  important 
characters  come  out  at 
the  end  of  the  book  with 
Christian  names  quite 
different  from  those 
with  which  they  started 
in  the  earlier  chapters. 
What  brings  this  to 
mind  at  the  present  time 
isaperusalof  Mr,  Ham- 
lin Garland's  new  nov- 
el, Hose  of  Dutcher's 
Coolly,  which  is  reviewed 
on  another  page.  In 
the  ninth  chapter  of  this 
book.  Dr.  Thatcher  is 
several  times  addressed 
by  his  sprightly  niece 
as  "  Uncle  Joe"  (p.  97)  ; 
but  a  little  later  he  is 
unconsciously  (on  the 
author's  part)  trans- 
formed into  "Uncle 
Ed"  (p.  104),  and  his 
wife  addresses  him  as 
"  Edward"  (p.  103). 


Mr.  guiller-Couch, 
whose  Ja  and  Wandering 
Heath  are  reviewed  on 
another  page,  hopes  to  finish  his  long- 
promised  serious  story  by  the  end  of 
May.  We  welcome  "  Q"  back  to  the 
field  of  fiction  again,  where  undoubtedly 
his  best  work  lies. 


The  Messrs,  Stokes  will  shortly  issue 
Mrs.  Andrew  Dean's  {Mrs.  Alfred  Sidg- 
wick)  new  story,  A  Woman  with  a  Future, 
at  present  being  published  serially  in 
the  Illustrated  London  News.  We  were 
most  favourably  impressed  with  Mrs, 
Dean's  clever  story,    The  Grasshoppers, 
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published  last  spring,  and  which  was  re- 
viewed in  our  July  number. 

Mr.  Thomas  J.  Wise,  the  eminent 
English  collector,  has  secured  a  little 
manuscript  story  entitled  Mungo  the 
American^  written  by  Alfred  Lord  Ten- 
nyson when  he  was  fourteen  years  of 
age.  It  is  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
biography  of  the  late  Poet  Laureate. 
Through  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Clement 
K.  Shorter,  the  able  editor  of  the  Illus- 
trated London  NewSy  we  are  able  to  give 
fac-similes  of  the  title-page  and  first 
page  of  this  interesting  juvenile  work. 

The  remaining  manuscripts  of  Char- 
lotte Bronte  in  the  possession  of  her 
husband  and  others  have  now  been  pur- 
chased for  publication.  They  are  far 
more  numerous  and  important  than  it 
had  been  imagined,  and  will  make  a 
substantial  and  valuable  addition  to  the 
body  of  her  work,  alike  in  prose  and 
poetry,  a  very  large  number  of  hitherto 
unknown  letters  having  also  been  re- 
covered. A  biographical  volume  will  be 
published  entirely  made  up  of  fresh  mat- 
ter, and  repeating  nothing  that  has  al- 
ready appeared  in  Mrs.  Gaskell's  bi- 
ography. 

In  the  memoir  of  Lady  Eastlake,  re- 
cently published  in  London  by  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, it  is  admitted  that  she  wrote  the 
famous  or  infamous  review  of  /ane  Eyre 
in  the  Quarterly  Review,     Credit  is  given 


to  The  Bookman  for  first  unearthing  this 
fact.  A  letter  from  Lockhart  to  Lady 
Eastlake  is  published  which  shows  that, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  he  was  in 
full  sympathy  with  his  contributor.  No 
confirmation,  however,  is  given  to  the 
theory  that  Lockhart  was  himself  part 
author  of  the  review,  and  that  the  more 
unpardonable  phrases  came  from  him. 
We  have  always  distrusted  this  theory, 
even  as  advocated  by  such  authorities 
as  Mr.  Lang  and  Dr.  Wright.  There  is 
not  a  shadow  of  reason  to  suppose  that 
Lady  Eastlake  either  had  or  needed  any 
assistance,  and  much  in  her  biography 
shows  that  such  writing  came  to  her 
naturally. 

Not  many  months  ago  The  Bookman 
stated  that  Paul  Verlaine*s  literary  career 
was  practically  at  an  end.  The  news  of 
his  recent  death  is  a  melancholy  con- 
firmation of  our  opinion.  Born  in  1841, 
and  long  famous  in  France,  it  is  only 
lately  that  England  and  America  be^ 
came  familiar  with  his  name,  thanks  to 
the  very  able  advocacy  by  Mr.  George 
Moore  of  his  claims  to  recognition.  He 
was  a  strange  and  striking  figure,  more 
mediaeval  than  modern,  and  was  often 
appropriately  compared   with   Francois 
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Villon.  In  his  mode  of  life  the  com- 
parison was  true  ;  but  Verlaine  was  far 
the  greater  poet.  Living  like  a  beast 
in  the  foulest  haunts,  this  man,  with  the 
head  of  a  philosopher  and  the  face  of  a 
satyr,  hideous  with  disease,  defiant  of 
all  the  laws  of  life,  revelling  in  obsceni- 
ties and  the  grossest  imaginings,  did 
nevertheless  produce  some  of  the  purest 
and  most  spiritual  poems  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  written  in  lines  of  such 
strange  haunting  harmonies  as  the 
French  language  never  before  knew. 
He  was  a  wonderful  being,  half  criminal 
and  half  angel,  and  the  world  will  soon 
forget  the  part  of  his  life  and  work  that 
were  of  the  earth,  and  remember  only 
what  was  worthy  of  its  admiration. 

Verlaine  was  a  friend  of  that  other  poet, 
Arthur  Rimbaud,  who  wrote  when  only 
fifteen  years  of  age  a  number  of  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  verses.  Soon  after 
he  fell  under  the  influence  of  Verlaine, 
and  was  led  by  him  into  a  life  of  de- 
bauchery. One  night  in  Brussels,  while 
both  of  them  were  enraged  by  drink, 
they  quarreled,  and  Verlaine  stabbed  his 
companion.  For  this  he  was  impris- 
oned for  two  years  at  Mons.  Rimbaud 
recovered  and  repented  of  the  life  he 
had  been  leading,  and  by  way  of  ex- 
piation immured  himself  in  a  monastery 
on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  He  has 
never  written  a  line  of  verse  since  then. 

Verlaine  knew  English  well,  and  once 
wished  to  get  permission  to  translate 
the  poems  of  Tennyson  into  French. 
Mr.  Moore  saw  the  Macmillans  about  it, 
but  at  that  time  Verlaine  was  unknown 
in  England,  and  so  no  answer  was  ever 
given  to  the  request.     That  the  permis- 


sion was  not  granted  was  an  irreparable 
loss  to  English  as  well  as  to  French  lit- 
erature. 

When  Miss  Harraden  passed  through 
Chicago  eastward  bound  about  three 
motiths  ago,  she  was  the  guest  of  a  lunch- 
eon which  Mr.  Eugene  Field  gave  in 
her  honour.  On  her  return  she  was 
much  touched  on  learning  that  it  was 
his  last  function  in  behalf  of  any  one, 
and  she  has  written  the  following  letter 
to  the  editors  of  The  Bookman,  which 
we  take  great  pleasure  in  printing  : 

Dear  Sirs:  In  connection  with  the  recent 
death  of  Mr,  Eugene  Field,  il  may,  I  think,  inter- 
est your  readers  to  knoir  that  I  was  the  last 
English  zatsl  lo  whom  he  showed  his  genial  hos- 
pitality. Scarcely  three  weeks  after  Ihc  luncheon 
which  he  gave  lo  welcotne  me  lo  Chicago,  1  saw 
from  a  London  newspaper  that  he  had  passed 
away  from  us  :  and  on  my  return  to  the  West  I 
heard  the  sad  account  (rom  his  friends,  and  learned 
something  more  about  his  life  and  his  difficulties 
and  his  many  bright  gifts,  and  read  some  of  his 
unpublished  verse,  smiling  in  spite  of  myself  over 
his  fun  and  ready  wit. 

He  was  a  stranger  lo  me  personally,  and  I  only 
saw  him  on  thai  one  occasion  when  he  welcomed 
me  so  kindly  ;  but  I  cannot  resisi  writing  these 
(cw  lines  in  the  hope  that  some  of  his  many  warm 
friends  may  chance  lo  read  them,  and  may  leam 
how  glad  I  was  to  have  seen  him,  and  bow  sorry 
I  am  that  they  have  lost  him. 

Yours  very  Iruly, 

Beatkice  Harraden. 

San  DiEco.  Cal. 

« 

In  the  December  number  of  The 
Bookman  we  inadvertently  omitted  to 
credit  the  photograph  of  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son as  ■■  Rip  Van  Winkle"  to  Falk,  by 
whose  permission  it  was  printed. 

We  are  made  conscious  daily  ihat 
young  men  are  seeking  more  and  more 
an  entrance  into  journalism.  It  may 
be  a  truism,  and  yet  it  seems  necessary, 
when  confronted  by  so  much  ignorance 
and  misconception  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  convinced  that,  failing  all  else, 
any  one  can  "write  for  the  papers," 
making  a  lucrative  living  on  easy  terms 
amid  agreeable  circumstances,  to  say 
that  the  sole  guiding  principle  which 
controls  admission  to  the  Press  or  ad- 
vance in  its  ranks  is  merit.  In  jour- 
nalism, more  than  in  any  other  profes- 
sion, a  man  gets  on  by  his  own  effort, 
and  only  by  that.  There  is  no  royal 
road  to  advancement  in  the  Press  ;  the 
highest  talent,  and,  failing  that,  the 
most  sedulously  nurtured  skill  and  cul- 
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:ure,  are  the  only  passports  to  promo- 
.ion,  and  for  these,  proprietors  and  edi- 
.ors  of  newspapers  will  pay  almost  any- 
'  ■  ;  ;  and  they  ask  no  other  qualilica- 
neither  blood  relationship,  social 
aisiinction,  not  even  academic  training. 

To  such  as  would  become  journalists, 
we  would  advise  the  study  of  a  book 
published  a  few  years  ago  in  England — 
a  book  that,  by  its  faithful  portrayal  of 
the  life  of  a  journalist  who  aspired  to 
the  height  of  his  profession  and  attained 
it,  is  worth  far  more  than  any  amount  of 
theoretical  discussion  of  the  question. 
It  is  a  book  that  we  have  read  and  re- 
read with  increased  interest  and  instruc- 
tion— namely,  the  Life  of  James  Mac- 
dotull.  Journalist.  Among  his  confrires 
Macdonell  was  known  as  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  brilliant  of  modern 
journalists,  and  his  untimely  death  was 
a  cause  of  keen  regret  to  those  who 
mourned  him.  In  the  simple  annals  of 
his  life,  the  aspirant,  who  imagines  the 
successful  journalist's  life  is  all  beer  and 
skittles,  will  discover  what  patient  study, 
what  self-denial,  what  strenuous  effort, 
and,  more  essential  than  all,  what  rare 
natural  gifts  are  needed  to  achieve  the 
position  into  which  Macdonell  toiled. 
» 
It  is,  we  believe,  not  generally  known 
that  Charles  Dickens's  father  became  in 
his  last  desolate  days  a  writer  for  the 
Press.  When  Dickens  was  made  editor 
of  the  Daily  Neivs,  he  thoughtfully  pro- 
vided for  his  father  by  installing  him  as 
leader  of  the  Parliamentary  corps  of 
that  journal.  He,  of  course,  knew  noth- 
ing of  journalism, 
was  not  even  capable 
of  writing  shorthand. 
Providentially  he  was 
not  required  to  take 
notes,  but  generally 
to  overlook  things — 
a  post  which  exactly 

j  suited  Mr  Micawber; 
for  it    is  well  known 

1  thai  Dickens's  father 

<stood  as  the  lay  fig- 
;  ure  of  David  Copper- 
field's  incomparable 
friend.  Only  a  few 
years  ago  there  died 
an  original  member 
of  the  Daily  News 
Parliamentary  corps 


who  had  a  distinct  remembrance  of  his 
first  respected  leader,  his  grandly  vague 
conception  of  his  duties,  and  his  almost 
ducal  manner  of  not  performing  them. 
® 
We  confess  to  a  great  interest  in  the 
fortunesof  Dickens's  father — Mr.  Micaw- 
ber. In  the  height  of  his  prosperity  it 
seems  that  his  salary  in  tlie  Navy-Pay 
office  was  as  much  as  ^£350  a  year. 
When  Charles  Dickens  was  born  it  was 
^200.  It  was  in  Gower  Street,  Lon- 
don, that  Mrs.  Micawber  covered  her 
street  door  with  a  brass  plate,  on  which 
was  engraved,  "  Boarding  Establish- 
ment for  Young  Ladies."  Mr.  Micaw- 
ber is  described  as  "a  well-built  man, 
rather  stout,  of  very  active  habits,  a  lit- 
tle pompous,  and  very  proud  (as  well 
he  might  be)  of  his  talented  son.  He 
dressed  well,  and  wore  a  goodly  bunch 
of  seals  suspended  across  his  waistcoat 
from  his  watch  chain." 


There  is  an  incident  connected  with 
the  accompanying  illustration  of  Mr. 
Micawber's  cottage  in  Devonshire  which 
is  characteristic  of  him.  Readers  of 
Forster's  Life  of  Dickens  -w\\\  recall  how 
Dickens  tried  to  settle  his  troublesome 
pater  in  Devonshire,  and  how  enthusi- 
astically he  gloried  in  his  acquisition. 
But  Mr.  Micawber  did  not  see  it,  and 
returned  to  London.  The  place  is  de- 
scribed by  Mrs.  Nickleby,  who  hailed 
from  Devonshire,  in  Nicholas  Nickleby 
(Part  II.,  Chapter  XXIII.).  "I  don't 
think,"  wrote  Dickens,  "I  ever  saw  so 
cheerful  or  pleasant  a  spot."  That  un- 
reasonable Micawber ! 
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mindedly  human  in  Tess  and 
vilely-minded  in  /ude  i"  We 
should  say  not.  Our  theory 
of  Mr.  Hardy's  work  is  that 
it  has  for  some  time  been  ex- 
hibiting signs  of  increasing 
decadence ;  that  while  Tess 
was  powerful  as  a  story,  it 
showed  all  the  symptoms  of 
moral  perversion  ;  while /W-f 
makes  it  evident  that  the 
process  of  degeneracy  has 
reached  the  point  of  rotten- 
ness. In  other  words,  our 
correspondent,  in  assuming 
that  the  spirit  shown  in  Tess 
is  "  high-mindedly  human," 
is  taking  too  much  for  grant- 
ed, and  simply  begging  the 
whole  question  at  issue.  But 
it  is  refreshing  to  get  letters 
such  as  hers,  and  we  wish  her 
a  Happy   New  Year  all   the 
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The  original  of  "  Paul  Dombey,"  by 
the  way,  was  the  little  deformed  child 
of  Fanny  Dickens  and  her  husband. 
The  child  died  not  long  after  his  moth- 
er's death. 

® 

Mr.  George  Gissing  thinks  that  the 
very  important  novel  upon  which  he  is 
now  engaged  will  occupy  him  during 
the   whole  of   this   ye;  "  '    ' 

absorbed  is  he  in  this  work  that  he  is 


Mr.  W.  T.  Homaday,  the 
hunter,  naturalist,  and  trav* 
eller,  whose  book  of  travel, 
Two  Years  in  the  Jungle, 
achieved  instant  success  and 
popularity  upon  its  publica- 
tion some  ten  years  ago,  is 
to  publish  a  novel  of  character 
and  adventure  through  the 
Messrs.  Peter  Paul  Book  Com- 
panyaboutihemiddle  of  Feb- 
ruary. The  story  has  been 
appearing  in  the  pages  of  The 
Illustrated  Buffalo  Express, 
and  it  seems  that  in  its  serial  form  it 
has  created  quite  a  sensation.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable  when  we  remember 
that  stories  by  the  foremost  writers  of 
the  day  have  been  printed  in  the  same 
paper.  The  Man  Who  Became  a  Savage, 
the  author  says,  "  practically  wrote  it- 
self." 

We  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  new 


c„   pntir^iv  **^  aesire  to  can  attention  to  a  new 

........   ..  ...  .,  «..k  thathei^s  ^°^>'   by   the  author  of    The   IVay  They 

very  reluctant  to  take  any  contracts  for  ^"^  "t  Gr,n,pat,  just  published  by 
short  stories  just  now,  and  is  declining  Messrs.  James  Pott  and  Company  Mrs. 
proposals  of  the  kind  very  freely.  5'^"^^.  n'  ^as^been  often  called  the 
'^  '^  ■'  '  Mary  Wilkins  of  England  ;  and  though 
®  there  are  great  differences  between  the 
An  esteemed  reader  in  the  South  two  writers,  there  is  enough  similarity 
writes  us  regarding  our  review  of  Jude  to  justify  the  name.  The  curious  blend- 
Mi- Ci^jrarif  in  the  last  Bookman — "your  ing  of  refinement  and  strength  is  the 
astonishing  review,"  she  calls  it— and  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  her 
asks  the  question,  "  Can  a  man  be  high-  books,  and  'Mid  Green  Pastures  is  quite 
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equal  to  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors. The  book  is  beautifully 
printed  and  dainiily  bound. 
® 
Mr.  G.  A.  Storey,  A.R.A.,  is 
writin^^  his  recollections,  and 
he  will  have  the  volume  ready 
in  the  spring.  Mr.  Storey  has 
worked  in  nearly  every  quar- 
ter of  Europe,  and  his  amazing 
fund  of  anecdote  should  help 
him  to  produce  a  really  inter- 
esting book. 

The  early  portraits  of  Ten- 
nyson and  Browning,  which 
we  present  to  our  readers, 
were  especially  engraved  for 
The  Bookman  by  Samuel 
Lawrence  and  J.  C.  Armytage 
respectively.  An  excellent 
handbook  on  the  late  Poet 
Laureate,  entitled  A  Tennyson 
Primer,  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company,  and  on  an- 
other page  there  will  be 
found  a  notice  of  the  complete 
one-volume  (Cambridge)  edi- 
tion of  Robert  Browning's 
works  recently  issued  by 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com- 
pany, and  now  in  its  third  edition. 

A  birthday-book  compiled  from  the 
writings  of  Mr,  Rudyard  Kipling  has 
been  in  preparation  for  some  time,  and 
will  probably  be  issued  towards  the  end 
of  the  year.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's Second  Jungle  Book  has  sold  more 
rapidly  than  any  book  previously  pub- 
lished by  him. 

® 

Few  persons  are  probably  aware  that 
in  one  of  his  finest  ballads,  "  The  Co- 
nundrum of  the  Workshops,"  Mr.  Kip- 
ling puts  the  building  of  the  Tower  of 
Babel  before  the  Deluge.  We  submit 
this  to  Mr,  Kipling's  attention,  and  sug- 
gest that  if  he  will  instruct  the  printer 
to  transpose  the  third  and  fourth  verses 
in  the  next  edition  this  unpardonable 
biblical  anachronism  will  disappear. 

We  trust  our  best  hopes  for  Anthony 
Hope's  future  are  to  be  realised  in  the 
reassuring  news  that  reaches  us  that  he 
is  now  anxious  to  abandon  the  writing 
of  short  stories,  and  to  confine  himself 


^^,^7t^^r\^ 


When  George  Macdonald  finished  his- 
latest  book,  Lilith,  he  fully  expected  that 
it  would  be  his  last  work.  He  has  now 
returned  to  his  home  in  Bordighera, 
and  is  conscious  of  an  access  of  vigour. 
In  consequence  he  has  begun  to  write  a 
new  story. 

The  Strand  Magazine,  at  the  popular 
price  of  ten  cents,  has  made  a  consider- 
able advance  in  its  American  circula- 
tion during  the  last  few  months.  This 
magazine,  which  has  hitherto  eschewed 
serials,  attempts  a  new  departure  in 
publishing  as  its  first  serial  Dr.  Conan 
Doyle's  new  novel,  entitled  Rodney  Stone, 
which  will  continue  through  most  of  the 
year.  Dr.  Doyle's  new  story  is  a  pic- 
ture of  English  life,  mainly  of  the  period 
of  George  HI.,  and  is  said  to  be  full  of 
graphic  passages,  among  the  best  bits 
being  a  description  of  a  prize  fight.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  compare  the  latter 
with  the  famous  pugilistic  scenes  in 
The  Amazing  Marriage. 
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We  give  herewith  a  portrait  of  M. 
Gaston  Boissier,  who  succeeds  the  late 
M.  Houssaye  as  Secretaire  Perpetuel  of 
the  French  Academy.     M.  Boissier  is  a 


most  unusual  type  of  scholar,  extremely 
learned,  yet  possessed  of  great  literary 


rifts. 


His 


Cicero 

I  popular  novel 


id    his 


friends  sold  liki 

his  latest  book,  L' Afrique  Romaint, 
rare  combination  of  archaeological  and 
historical  knowledge  with  a  style  of 
singular  charm. 

Ian  Maclaren's  next  new  work  will  be 

a  book  on  practical  religion  entitled  The 

Mind  of  the  Master.     This  is  expected 

to  appear  about  the  middle  of  February. 

® 

One  of  the  finest  appreciations  of  the 
work  of  James  Lane  Allen  which  we 
have  yet  seen  appeared  in  Harper's 
Weekly  of  December  zist.  It  seems  that 
a  strong  colouring  of  local  truth  charac- 
terises nearly  all  his  work.  Among  other 
interesting  facts  we  learn  that  "  a  dim, 
unnoticed  tablet  on  the  walls  of  an  old 
Kentucky  church  told  nothing  to  the 
present  generation  but  the  death  of  the 


Rev.  James  Moore  until  '  Flute  and 
Violin  ■  touched  the  vanishing  halo  of  a 
hard  and  saintly  life  ;"  also  that  "  the 
whole  tissue  of  Aftermath,  his  latest 
story,  is  shot  through  with  historic 
threads,  with  which  are  interwoven  the 
love  and  knowledge  of  nature  that  make 
the  great  charm  of  A  Kentucky  Cardinal, 
The  irresistible  reference  to  the  reign  of 
the  Kentucky  poetess  under  the  regency 
of  Mr.  Prentice  may  be  verified  by  the 
dusty  files  of  the  sacred  Journal.  The 
several  light  but  telling  touches  upon 
the  sensitive  subject  of  'justifiable' 
homicide  may  also  be  verified,  should 
any  one  doubt,  by  the  dockets  of  Ken- 
tucky's courts.  And  close  by  will  be 
found  the  record  of  Miss  JJelia  Web- 
ster's sudden  departure  from  Kentucky 
to  her  home  in  Vermont,  and  the  longer 
stay  at  the  State  capital  of  her  principal, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Fairbanks.  It  is  pleas- 
anter  to  know  that  the  two  greatest 
Kentuckians,  Lincoln  and  Clay,  once 
really  walked  together  under  the  trees 
at  Ashland  just  as  the  story  is  told  Id 
Aftermath  ;  and  pleasantest  of  all  is  the 
true  account  of  the  challenge  accepted 
by  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  duel  that  was  not 
fought  because  he  chose  a  monstrous 
broadsword  that  his  own  arm  alone 
could  wield,  so  compelling  the  chal- 
lenger to  keep  an  inglorious  peace. 

"  But  while  thus  rooted  in  Kentucky 
life  and  history,"  continues  this  writer, 
"  these  stories  are  sent  upward  through 
some  subtle  power  inherent  in  the  au- 
thor that  lifts  them  above  the  common- 
place, though  never  above  the  truth.  It 
is  this  trait — which,  for  lack  of  a  better 
name,  may  be  calletl  the  quality  of  trans- 
figuration— that  gives  Mr.  Allen's  essen- 
tially realistic  work  its  inseparably  poetic 
aspect.  And  it  is  the  two  together, 
this  transfiguring  touch  and  this  strict 
adherence  to  underlying  reality,  that 
make  his  stories  unlike  those  of  any 
other  writer." 

No  one  may  ask  now  * '  Who  is  Stephen 
Crane,  and  what  has  he  done  ?"  Has 
he  not  written  The  Black  Riders  and  The 
Red  Badge  of  Courage,  and  been  dined 
by  the  Philistines  ?  Mr.  Stephen  Crane 
is  the  first  guest  to  be  introduced  to  the 
Society  of  the  Philistines,  and  the  dinner 
given  by  them  in  his  honour  at  Buffalo, 
on  Decemer  19th,  was  no  myth,  but  a 
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very  hilarious  affair,  at  which  he  made 
a  speech,  a  regular  Black  Rider  poem 
that  scintillated  with  flashes  of  wit,  to 
the  merriment  of  all.  "Since  he  had 
recovered  from  College,"  he  had  thrown 
off  the  sophomoric  yoke,  and  was  doing 
what  he  could  to  give  to  the  world  the 
best  that  he  had.  "  I  write  what  is  in 
me."  said  he,  "and  it  will  be  enough 
to  follow  with  obedience  the  promptings 
of  that  inspiration,  if  it  be  worthy  of  so 
dignified  a  name."  In  introducing  the 
guest  of  honour,  Mr.  Elbert  Hubbard 
spoke  of  the  "strong  voice  now  heard 
in  America,  the  voice  of  Stephen  Crane. " 
The  Philistines  had  had  a  hard  time 
from  the  beginning,  when  driven  out  of 
their  country,  by  a  tribe  of  invaders  who 
had  been  slaves  in  Egypt,  and  had  "  the 
pull  with  the  publishers  !"  Mr.  Harry 
P.  Taber,  the  editor  of  the  "  periodical 
of  protest,"  presided  gracefully  as  toast- 
master. 

Many  regretted  that  they  could  not 
assist  at  the  "  Hanging  of  the  Crane," 
Maurice    Thompson    would    have    been 

fiven  "  great  pleasure  to  sit  over  against 
tephen     Crane    at    an    eating    bout," 
Miss  Louise  Imogen  Guiney  was 


Others  doted  on  Stephen  Crane,  though 
they  didn't  "  understand  his  poetry  any 
more  than  they  understood  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  monolith  in  Central  Park." 
In  a  happy  spirit  of  parody,  Mr.  Hayden 
Carruth  wrote  to  the  Society  : 

Anon  he  chorlied  like  a  bull-frog— 

Like  a  billy -be  dasled  buU-frog- 

II  wasadinnerinvilalion. 

Which  accounted  (or  ihe  chortle. 

'  They  will  have  Grub,"  quoth  the 

Man. 

■  Beller  vet.  Grape  Juice  :   I  will  go  1 ' 

The  red  chortle  died  on  his  white  lips. 

His  ashy  hand  shot  into  his  black 

Pocket. 

A  ^ray  nail  bursi  from  his  parched, 

Btowi   -■ 


Like  the  scarlet  yowl  of  a  yellow 
Tom  Cat  - 

The  Man  didn't  have  the  price  • 
Which  accounted  for  the  wail. 
1  left  him  cursing  the  Railroad 
Company,  with  great,  jagged. 


It  is  gratifying  to  record  the  immense 
success  which   Mr.  Crane's  new  novel. 


The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,  is  having  in 
England.  Since  our  last  issue,  in  which 
wc  stated  that  Mr.  Heinemann  had 
launched  Mr.  Crane's  book  with  enthu- 


THE  TIME  HAS  COME.  THE  WURUS  SAID* 
TO  TALK  Cff  MANY    THINGS  " 


siasm  on  the  English  market,  we  have 
had  successive  reports  of  its  warm  recep- 
tion, and  the  critics  seem  vying  with 
one  another  in  singing  its  praises  until 
we  understand  that  Mr.  Crane  bids  fair 
to  be  the  author  of  the  hour  in  London. 
Tlie  New  Review,  of  which  Mr.  W.  E. 
Henley  is  the  editor,  has  a  criticism  of 
Mr.  Crane's  work  written  by  Mr.  George 
Wyndham  in  its  January  number,  and 
the  same  magazine  promises  to  publish 
a  new  story  of  a  warlike  character  by 
Mr.  Crane  in  February. 

Why  is  it,  we  might  ask  again,  that  in 
America  critics  are  less  sure  and  readers 
slower  to  discover  a  good  book  in  spite 
of  the  genius  in  it  ?  Except  for  a  review 
of  his  Maggie,  a  Girl  of  the  Streets,  in 
The  Arena,  printed  a  few  years  ago,  in 
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which  Mr.  Hamlin  Garland  solitarily 
hailed  the  author  as  one  to  be  reckoned 
with,  The  Bookman  was  the  first,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  to  call  attention  to  Mr. 
Stephen  Crane  and  his  work.  This  was 
done  in  an  article  which  was  widely 
copied  throughout  the  States,  printed  in 
the  May  number  of  The  Bookman,  on 
the  appearance  of  Tht  Black  Riders,  and 
Other  Lines.  Yet  he  has  not  received  the 
recognition  in  his  own  country  which  his 
recent  novel  at  least  should  evoke — 
whatever  dissentient  voices  may  say 
about  his  "  Lines" — and  which  they 
across  the  sea  have  been  so  quick  to 
award  him.  The  book  has  its  defects — 
what  book  by  a  youth  of  twenty-four 
could  be  without  them  ? — but  let  us  be 
generous  to  the  genius  that  has  been  ap- 
plied to  an  experience  common  to  every 
novice  in  war  so  as  to  make  it  glow 
and  tingle  with  a  tremendous  force  of 
leality.  The  narrative  is  stamped  with 
truth.  The  youth's  mind  as  well  as 
the  field  of  active  service  in  which  he  is 
a  recruit  is  a  battleground.  The  dark, 
fearful,  and  inglorious  moments  leading 
up  to  his  acquittal  in  the  end  mark  the 
genuine    development    of    the    untried 


civilian  into  the  capable  and 
daring  soldier.  Exactly  what 
military  courage  means  for 
the  average  man  you  will 
learn  here.  Here  also  are  pic- 
tures of  war  that  are  masterly. 
The  book  is  marked  through- 
out by  the  quiet  power  that 
war  had  proved  the  hero  of  it 
to  possess. 

® 
In  the  Life  and  Letters  of 
George  Eliot,  under  date  De- 
cember 30th,  1855,  appears 
this  entry  in  her  Journal  ; 
"  Read  The  Shm>ing  of  Shag- 
pat  (George  Meredith's)," 
and  on  the  dav  following  an- 
other entry  :  '"Wrote  a  re- 
view of  6'/;<i^/<j/. "  In  a  letter 
dated  January  18th,  1856,  she 
writes  to  a  friend  :  "  If  you 
want  some  idle  reading,  get 
The  Shaving  of  Shagfat,  which 
I  think  you  will  say  deserves 
all  the  praise  I  gave  it."  Not 
until  the  following  autumn 
did  George  Eliot  write  her  first 
story  in  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life. 
PrevioTis  to  this  the  author  of 
The  Amaiing  Marriage  had 
sought  literary  expression  in  poetic  form, 
and  had  been  a  close  associate  in  his 
youth  of  the  Rossettis  and  their  friends. 
In  all  likelihood  George  Eliot  became  ac- 
quainted with  Meredith's  work  through 
Lewes,  to  whose  paper.  The  Leader, 
George  Meredith  had  contributed  a 
metrical  tribute  to  Alexander  Smith, 
saluting  the  latler's  sonnet  on  "  Fame" 
as  the  "  mighty  warning  of  a  poet's 
birth."  Mr  Meredith  is  a  man  of 
sixty  seven  years  of  age,  and  has  lived 
for  the  most  part  in  solitary  retire- 
ment with  his  daughter  near  Box  Hill, 
contiguous  to  London.  He  was  partly 
educated  in  Germany,  which  fact  per- 
haps gave  colour  to  his  after  work  ;  he 
was  trained  for  the  law,  but  preferred 
to  become  a  poet,  in  which  capacity  he 
made  his  entrance  into  literature. 


Mr.  Meredith's  work  in  poetry  is  pub- 
lished in  this  country  by  Messrs.  Rob- 
erts Brothers  in  the  following  volumes: 
Ballads  and  Poems  of  Tragic  I-ife,  A  Read- 
ing of  Earth.  Modern  Love,  and  The  Entptf 
Purse,  and  Other  Poems,  which  latter  con- 
tains  that   fantastic   poem,    "  Jump-to- 
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Glorj-.Jane.*'  All  Mr.  Mer- 
edith's novels  are  published 
in  a  uniform  edition  by  the 
same  firm,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Lard  Ormont  and  his 
Aminta  and  his  latest  nov- 
el, The  Amaiing  Marriage, 
which  are  published  by  the 
Messrs.  Scribner  ;  also  his 
early  stories  recently  reis- 
sued by  Messrs. Ward,  Lock 
and  Bowden,  under  the  ti- 
tle of  A  Tale  of  CMoe. 
Through  the  courtesy  of 
this  firm  we  are  able  to  give 
the  accompanying  portrait 
of  Mr.  Meredith  which  is 
taken  from  a  recent  pho- 
tograph. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  once 
put  Mr.  Meredith's  limited 
literary  appreciation  in  a 
few  neat  sentences.     "  Mr. 

Meredith,"  he  said,  "may 
err  in  a  wilful  obscurity,  in 
a  too  eagersearch  for  points 
and  epigrams,  in  the  leaps 
and  bounds  of  too  agile  a 
wit,  and  these  things  have 
harmed,  and  will  harm,  his 
popularity.  But,  like  the 
crudeness  of  Mr.  Brown- 
ing, they  only  endear  him 
r  circle  of 
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ture  gave  him  all  good 
_  but  added    a   Celtic 

wilfulness.  We  do  not  read 
him  to  pass  away  the  hour, 
as  many  read  Mr.  Besant, 
always  a  skilled,  occasion- 
ally a  humorous  story-tell- 
er, or  as  more  read  Miss 
Braddon,  or  wander  by  the 
streamside  and  kill  grilse  with  Mr.  Will- 
iam Black." 


;a  novel,  The  Honourable  Peter  Slir- 
"  Then  I  subscribed  shekels,"  he 
*  says,  "  to  a  press  agency  for  all  reviews 

In  Zf/e  of  December  5th  appeared  an     of  the  book  which  should   appear.     '  ' 


ing  article  entitled  "  The  Tribula- 
tions of  an  Author,"  setting  forth,  side 
by  side,  such  adverse  and  favourable  no- 
tices of  a  certain  novei  as  fairly  bewil- 
der the  reader,  and  make  one  despair 
of  anything  like  true  criticism  based  on 
essential  truth  in  many  of  our  news- 
papers     and      journals.      The     initials 


don't  expect  many  favourable  notices,' 
I  lied  to  myself,  '  but  at  least  I  shall 
learn  my  faults  and  failings.'"  The 
extracts,  taken  from  actual  notices, 
whether  for  praise  or  for  blame — and 
they  are  equally  doled  out— are  of  the 
most  wearisome,  stereotyped  kind,  and 
appear  as    if   they  had    been  appropri- 


'  thinly  disguise  Mr.  Paul  ated  from  the  advertisements  of  other 
Leicester  Ford  as  the  author  of  the  arti-  books  and  tagged  onto  this  one.  Well 
cle.     About  two   years  ago   Mr.   Ford     may  Mr.  Ford  be  in  despair  to  know 
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**  which   half    of    the    critics   read    my 
book,  and  which  half  didn't." 

One  result  of  this  article  was  the  gain 
of  a  new  if  rather  belated  reader  of  Mr. 
Ford's  clever  novel.  The  book  has  been 
talked  about  a  good  deal  of  late,  and 
we  have  noticed  that  it  has  figured  on 
several  occasions  among  the  best  six 
selling  books  during  the  year,  so  that 
curiosity  was  already  aroused,  and  need- 
ed but  this  spur  to  make  us  take  up  the 
book  and  taste  for  ourselves.  We  do 
not  intend  to  add  to  Mr.  Ford's  bewil- 
derment, but  we  can  assure  him  that  we 
read  the  pages  of  his  book  thoroughly 
and  appreciatively.  It  is  a  good  Ameri- 
can novel,  as  good  in  its  way  and  as 
powerful  in  its  study  of  human  nature 
under  certain  conditions  as,  let  us  say, 
Anthony  Hope' s  Half  a  Hero,  We  could 
certainly  never  read  so  capital  a  story 
as  The  Honourable  Peter  Stirling  without 
looking  forward  with  expectancy  and 
interest  to  the  author's  next  novel. 

Our  Boston  correspondent  recently 
called  on  the  author  of  An  Experiment  in 
Altruism^  which  is  now  in  its  third  edi- 
tion, and  learned  some  interesting  facts 
about  the  writer  and  her  work.  Miss 
Margaret  Pollock  Sherwood  does  not 
pose  as  an  author,  but  speaks  of  herself 
as  having  followed  the  conventional  path 
of  the  student  and  teacher.  Graduating 
from  Vassar  in  1886,  she  spent  the  next 
two  years  abroad  in  travel  and  study  at 
Oxford  and  Zilrich.  On  her  return  she 
became  an  English  instructor  in  Welles- 
ley  College,  which  position  she  still 
holds.  Miss  Sherwood  belongs  to  a 
brilliant  family.  She  has  a  sister  in  Bal- 
timore who  is  a  successful  doctor,  and  a 
brother  who  is  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, in  the  same  city. 

Miss  Sherwood  says  of  An  Experiment 
in  Altruism  that  she  intended  it  in  no  way 
as  a  satire.  In  fact,  the  sociological  part 
of  the  sketch  was  simply  meant  to  serve 
as  a  background  to  throw  into  relief  the 
character  for  whose  sake  solely  the  little 
book  was  writtf*n.  She  named  the  story 
The  Lad  ;  and  the  change  of  title  urged 
by  the  publishers  has,  she  imagines,  led 
some  of  her  readers  to  mistake  her  pur- 
pose. Miss  Sherwood  declines  to  speak 
of  further  authorship,  but  none  the  less 
do  we  feel  that  she  has  the  gift  of  liter- 


ary expression  and  that  she  has  some- 
thing in  store  yet  which  may  be  account- 
ed literature.  Her  first  book,  mean- 
while, is  a  striking  example  of  the  great 
deal  of  life  that  goes  to  make  a  little  art. 

We  learn  from  a  correspondent  in  the 
South  that  our  surmise  concerning  the 
identity  of  **  Swin,"  the  artist  of  The 
Little  Boy  Who  Lived  on  the  Hill — one  of 
the  most  original  four-to-six-year-old 
juveniles  published  this  season — with 
Gelett  Burgess,  of  The  Lark^  is  incor- 
rect. These  clever  illustrations,  we  are 
informed,  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Swinner- 
ton,  of  the  San  Francisco  Examiner^  who 
is  primarily  a  caricaturist  of  consider- 
able talent.  Several  of  the  clever  de- 
signs which  have  adorned  the  covers  of 
The  Lark  were  drawn  by  Mr.  Ernest 
Peixotto.  The  much-coveted  poster  of 
a  piping  faun  which  was  issued  with 
The  Lark  last  May  was  drawn  by  Mr. 
Bruce  Porter,  an  artist  in  San  Francisco. 

The  new  international  magazine  Cos* 
mopolisy  published  by  Fisher  Unwin,  in 
London,  will  contain  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson's  last  story.  Weir  of  Hermis- 
ton^  during  the  first  four  months  of  its 
issue.  This  story  has  been  pronounced 
by  many  besides  Mrs.  Stevenson  the  best 
that  he  ever  wrote.  Stevenson's  other 
post-humous  novel,  Saint  Ives^  which  will 
begin  to  appear  in  McClure's^  probably 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  is  considered 
the  better  serial.  The  first  instalment 
of  Anthony  Hope's  new  story,  entitled 
Phroso  (not  Phrozo)y  which,  as  we  have 
already  stated  in  The  Bookman,  is  the 
best  serial  that  has  been  written  for  some 
years,  will  appear  in  McClure's  in  April. 

Of  the  many  portraits  of  Stevenson, 
the  one  most  liked  by  his  mother  was 
painted  by  John  S.  Sargent,  at  Bourne- 
mouth, England,  in  1885.  It  was  or- 
dered by  Stevenson's  fiiends,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Fairchilds,  of  Boston,  and 
is  now  in  their  private  gallery.  It  has 
never  been  reproduced.  It  shows  Ste- 
venson sitting,  with  legs  crossed,  in  a 
large  wicker  arm-chair.  In  the  hand 
of  his  uplifted  right  arm  a  cigarette  is 
held  as  only  he  co.uld  hold  one.  The 
left  hand  rests  on  the  crossed  leg,  and 
on  the  index  finger  appears  the  large 
silver  ring  he  used  to  wear.  While  the 
first  impression  is  one  of  vagueness,  the 
portrait  grows  upon  you  as  you  study  it, 
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and  the  fine  eyes,  the  beautiful  brow, 
and  the  long,  sensitve  face  stand  out  with 
a  convincing  impression  of  the  spiritual 
force  and  tenderness  that  burned  and 
animated  the  frail  frame. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
certain  of  Stevenson's  friends  stood  as 
originals  for  some  of  his  characters 
in  The  Wrecker.  For  example,  "  Jim 
Pinkerton"  is  believed  to  be  no  other 
than  Mr,  S.  S.  McClure,  who  syndicated 
the  South  Sea  letters,  and  also  placed 
several  of  his  shorter  novels.  "  Loudon 
Dodd,"  in  the  same  novel,  is  a  free  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Will  H.  Low,  the  painter, 
one  of  Stevenson's  dearest  friends,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  much  of  the  life 
treated  in  the  chapters  describing  the 
old  student  days  in  Paris.  In  one  of 
the  Stevenson  family  scrap-books  there 
is  a  photograph  of  Tin  Jack,  a  rather 
pleasant-looking  young  man,  seated 
under  a  flowing  palm-tree,  who  was  a 
welcome  visitor  at  Vailima,  and  who 
weunderstand  was  the  original  of  "  Tom 
Haddon."  There  is  also  in  the  same 
scrap-book  a  photograph  of  Tom  Day, 
a  fine,  stalwart  seaman — the  very  ideal 
of  Nares — of  whom  Stevenson  wrote  : 
"The  part  that  is  generally  good  is 
Nares,  the  American  sailor.  That  is  a 
genuine  figure.  Had  there  been  more 
Nares,  it  would  have  been  a  better  book." 
# 

It  is  a  byword  that  the  height  of  a 
pressman's  ambition  is  to  write  a  play  ; 
indeed,  Mr,  Townsend  remarked  to  us  a 
few  months  ago,  when  Mr.  Hopper  sug- 
gested his  dramatising  Chimtnie  Fadden, 
that  he  was  almost  alone  among  his  eon- 
frires  in  believing  that  he  could  not 
write  one.  Nevertheless,  as  we  stated 
then  in  the  August-September  Bookman, 
we  were  sanguine  of  an  exceptional  suc- 
cess in  his  case,  and  with  the  assistance, 
we  understand,  of  Mr.  Augustus  Thomas, 
Mr.  Townsend  has  constructed  a  stage 
piece  from  his  famous  sketches  of  CAim- 
mie  which  has  evidently  all  the  popular 
elements  of  "  go"  in  it.  The  play  is  a 
good  one  in  itself,  but  its  realisation  of 
scenes  and  characters  owes  much  to  the 
book,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hopper,  in  his 
role  of  light  comedian,  is  admirably  suit- 
ed to  the  part  of  "  Chimmie,"  and  he 
is  well  supported  by  the  other  charac* 
ters,  who  for  the  most  part  are  taken 
from  the  sketches,  and  show  a  close 
study  of  their  prototypes.      An   excel- 


From  a  photograph  by  Moreno. 

lent  comic  feature  is  introduced  in  the 
person  of  Mrs.  Murphy  (Miss  Marie 
Bates),  a  highly  amusing  old  Irish 
woman.  The  favourite,  however,  would 
seem  to  be  Mr.  Paul,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  has  a  fondness  for  "small 
bots. "  The  invasion  of  the  Bowery 
element  on  the  boards  beyond  the 
barbed-wire  fence  is  something  of  a 
novelty  ;  to  be  sure,  there  is  more  light 
comedy  in  the  play  and  less  of  the  mel- 
odramatic than  usually  go  with  the  pres- 
entation of  Bowery  life  on  the  stage  ; 
still  it  is  to  be  viewed  as  yet  in  the  light 
of  an  experiment. 
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MARCEL    PROVOST. 


Among  the  younger  generation  of 
contemporary  French  writers  of  fiction, 
Marcel  Provost  is  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  interesting,  although  he  is, 
perhaps,  the  least  known  by  the  reading 
public,  particularly  outside  of  his  own 
country.  This  seeming  paradox  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  M.  Provost  is 
entirely  a  "  new"  man,  and  that,  with 


one  exception,  his  books  have  not  been 
translated. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  gather  any 
biographical  data  concerning  this  au- 
thor. The  latest  (1892)  edition  of  Vape- 
reau's  Dictionnaire  des  ConUmporains  does 
not  mention  him,  although  this  work  is 
supposed  to,  and,  as  a  rule,  does  con- 
tain a  biographical  notice  of  every  pub- 
lic man  in  France.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  previous  to  1892  M.  Pro- 
vost had  not  attracted  any  attention  as 
a  writer.  1  have  heard  vaguely  that  he 
was  educated  to  be  an  engineer,  but 
preferred   the   pursuit   of    letters,    and 


made  his  literary  d/lmt  in  the  columns 
of  a  Paris  newspaper. 

His  earlier  books,  Le  Scorpion  and 
Chomhettt,  had  no  marked  success,  al- 
though both  volumes  ran  through  sev- 
eral editions.  It  was  his  third  novel. 
Mile.  Jaufre  (1890),  that  first  entitled 
him  to  be  ranked  among  the  makers  of 
good  literature,  and  first  acquainted  the 
public  and  the  critics  with  his  name. 

Mile.  Jaufre  is  the  only  daughter  of  a 
physician — a  widower — who  has  endeav- 
oured to  bring  up  his  child  on  the  same 
scientific  principles  with  which  he  treats 
his  patients.  Theoretically,  his  plan 
is  sublime  ;  practically,  it  is  a  failure. 
The  girl  follows  only  her  own  instincts, 
succumbs  to  the  first  blackguard  who 
crosses  her  path,  and  is  deserted  by  him 
when  she  is  about  to  become  a  mother. 
She  conceals  her  disgrace,  and  when 
asked  in  marriage  by  an  honourable 
man  accepts  his  hand,  but  her  con- 
science prompts  her  afterwards  to  reveal 
her  secret.  The  man  casts  her  off,  but 
ultimately  returns  to  her,  after  she  has 
passed  through  a  long  martyrdom.  This 
work  is  mentioned  by  Jules  Lemaitre 
in  the  fifth  series  of  his  Impressions  Lit- 
Uraires.  After  stating  and  deploring 
the  fact  that  there  is  to  be  found  in  con- 
temporary literature  so  little  that  is  new, 
the  critic  says  :  "  This  book,  however, 
impressed  me  as  striking  an  entirely 
new  note.  I  may  even  say  that  I  do 
not  know  of  any  period  in  our  literature 
when  so  young  an  author  has  displayed 
in  his  writing  so  much  seriousness  of 
thought,  intelligence,  and  wisdom,  such 
keen  powers  of  observation,  such  an  in- 
timate knowledge  of  life  and  men.  His 
style,"  adds  the  critic,  "is  facile  and 
graceful.  His  vocabulary  is  rich,  even 
luxurious."  In  many  respects  M.  Le- 
maitre thinks  Provost's  style  resembles 
that  of  George  Sand. 

This  opinion,  emanating  from  a  critic 
of  M.  Lemaltre's  standing,  is  very  high 
praise.  It  gives  to  M.  Provost  the  dig- 
nified position  of  a  writer  of  recognised 
talent,  and  completely  refutes  the  im- 
pression that  he  belongs  to  the  erotic 
and  sensational  schoolman  impression 
which  many  persons  who  have  read  only 
his  Demi-Vierges  have  heretofore  had. 
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The  best  book  that  Marcel  Provost  has 
yet  written  is  unquestionably  La  Con/eS' 
sion  d'un  Amant  (Lemerre,  189 1).  It  has 
not  had  with  the  public  the  remarkable 
success  that  attended  the  publication  of 
Lettres  des  FemmeSy  but  large  sales  are 
not  always  a  guarantee  of  a  book's  in- 
trinsic worth.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere, 
who  in  the  French  literary  world  holds 
a  position  analogous  to  that  occupied 
in  England  by  Andrew  Lang,  discusses 
La  Confession  d'un  Amant  at  considerable 
length  in  his  Essais  sur  la  Littdrature  Con- 
temporaine.  He  writes  :  **  No  one  will 
regret  reading  this  book,  and  M.  Marcel 
Pr6vost  must  take  care  that  his  next 
novel  does  not  fall  below  La  Confession 
d^un  Amant  in  literary  quality." 

In  this  story,  which  promises  to  be- 
come a  classic,  and  on  which  rest  his 
chances  to  enter  the  Academy,  Marcel 
Pr6vost  shows  himself  to  be  an  exponent 
of  the  highest  form  of  romanticism.  In 
fact,  Prevost  asserted  his  championship 
of  romanticism  in  an  article  he  recently 
wrote  for  the  Paris  Figaro  under  the 
caption,  **  Le  Roman  Romanesque  Mod- 
erne."  In  this  article  he  maintains  that 
the  romanticist  will  be  the  favourite  nov- 
elist of  the  future.  **  The  reader  of  the 
future,"  he  says,  **  will  demand  of  the 
novelist  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  his  (the  reader's)  ideals  and  aspira- 
tions, and  will  insist  upon  a  literature 
less  disdainful  of  reflecting  them.  Ro- 
mance and  the  ideal  are  the  very  life- 
blood  of  the  human  soul  and  conscience  ; 
they  are  part  of  humanity,  its  passions, 
its  emotions,  and  its  boundless  hopes." 

Pr6vost  also  excels  as  a  psychological 
writer.  He  takes  delight  in  elaborate 
analyses  of  the  human  soul  and  passions, 
his  work  in  this  direction  bearing  com- 
parison with  the  best  passages  from 
Paul  Bourget.  La  Confession  d*un 
Amant^  indeed,  combines  the  delicate 
picturesqueness  of  George  Sand's  In- 
diana with  the  keen,  scalpel-like  mental 
analysis  of  Bourget's  Mensonges,  There 
is  not  a  commonplace  note  throughout 
the  story,  a  better  title  for  which  might 
have  been  The  Confession  of  a  Sentimen- 
talist, Its  hero  is  a  rich  and  handsome 
young  Frenchman  of  the  provinces,  who 
is  early  attracted  towards  the  opposite 
sex,  but  who  has  formed  a  high  ideal  of 
womankind.  He  meets  many  women 
he  admires,  some  whom  he  could  per- 
haps love,  but  love,  in  his  case,  proves 
elusive.     Each  time  he  is  about  to  take 


the  woman  to  his  heart  he  mistrusts  his 
own  feelings,  he  knows  that  mere  ani- 
malism and  not  his  soul  has  attracted 
him  towards  her,  and  he  flees  her  pres- 
ence. He  loves  in  this  way  the  wife  of 
his  cousin,  an  older  man  than  he,  and 
who  has  befriended  him.  He  struggles 
against  the  passion,  but  finally  suc- 
cumbs, and  the  author's  analysis  of  his 
remorse  constitutes  one  of  the  chief 
beauties  of  the  book.  In  order  to  break 
off  this  liaison^  which  he  deplores  rather 
for  its  immorality  and  its  treachery  than 
for  its  danger,  M.  Prevost's  hero  en- 
gages himself  to  a  young  girl,  a  neigh- 
bour of  his  in  the  country.  But  he  finds 
it  impossible  to  banish  from  his  heart 
the  love  that  is  forbidden,  and  when, 
later,  the  married  woman  dies,  he  writes 
to  his  young  fianc/e^  telling  her  the 
truth  and  bidding  her  an  eternal  fare- 
well. 

The  foregoing  slight  sketch  cannot, 
of  course,  do  justice  to  the  beauty  of 
literary  composition,  the  loftiness  of 
sentiment,  the  sincerity  of  pathos,  or 
the  intensity  of  the  human  interest  con- 
tained in  the  pages  of  La  Confession  d'un 
Amant.  That  no  one  has  ever  trans- 
lated it  into  English  is  surprising.  An 
earlier  novel  somewhat  similar  in  tone 
and  atmosphere  bears  the  picturesque 
title  of  L* Automne  d*une  Femme-  Pr6vost 
has  also  published  a  volume  of  clever 
sketches  under  the  collective  title  Notre 
Campagne  (1895),  and  a  novel  called 
Cousine  Laure^  which  has  run  through 
eleven  editions. 

I  now  come  to  the  work  of  Marcel 
Prevost's  which  has  aroused  more  com- 
ment and  attracted  more  readers  than 
any  of  his  earlier  books.  I  allude  to 
his  now  celebrated  Lettres  des  Femmes, 
It  is  not  easy  to  give  to  these  letters  of 
women  the  unstinted  praise  they  de- 
serve, judged  from  the  purely  literary 
standpoint,  for  they  have  one  defect 
which  has  so  far  deterred  any  English 
translator  from  attempting  to  put  them 
into  our  language.  The  letters  discuss 
very  frankly,  sometimes  almost  inde- 
cently, the  relations  of  the  sexes,  and 
are  nearly  all  supposed  to  be  written 
by  one  woman  to  another,  the  corre- 
spondent thinking  no  one  but  the  reci- 
pient will  see  the  epistle.  Even  in 
France,  where  the  paterfamilias  might 
not  object  seriously  to  Daudet's  Sapho 
being  put  into  the  hands  of  his  daugh- 
ters, it  is  probable  that  he  would  draw 
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the  line  at  Pr6vost*s  Lettres  des  Femmes, 
Not  that  the  letters  are  vulgar  or  offen- 
sively realistic,  or  as  picturesquely  in- 
decent as  some  of  the  pages  of  Maupas- 
sant. They  are,  on  the  contrary,  most 
gracefully  written,  and  each  is  a  master- 
piece of  ingenuity  and  wit.  So  many 
editions  (nearly  fifty  in  all)  of  the  book 
were  sold  in  France  that  the  publishers 
induced  M.  Pr6vost  to  write  some  more, 
which  he  did  under  the  title,  Nouvelles 
Lettres  des  Femmes, 

Pr6vost's  latest  book,  Les Demi-ViergeSy 
was  translated  into  English  by  the  writer 
last  summer  under  the  title  The  Demi- 
Virgins,  The  title  was  an  unfortunate 
one  for  this  country.  Its  boldness 
shocked  the  booksellers,  and  very  few 
dealers  of  good  standing  could  be  in- 
duced to  put  any  copies  on  their  coun- 
ters. The  book,  therefore,  did  not  have 
the  same  success  over  here  that  it  had 


had  in  Paris.  A  dramatisation  of  the 
story  made  by  Marcel  Pr6vost  himself 
has  had  a  run  of  over  one  hundred 
nights  at  one  of  the  Boulevard  theatres. 
The  demi-virgin,  as  explained  by  the 
author  in  his  preface,  is  the  young  girl 
of  to-day,  who  goes  everywhere,  sees 
everything,  reads  every  book,  and,  by 
the  freedom  allowed  her,  becomes  initi- 
ated into  every  phase  of  life.  A  better 
and  briefer  way  to  define  the  type 
would,  perhaps,  be :  the  girl  who  is 
physically  pure  and  morally  impure. 
The  story  M.  Pr6vost  has  woven  around 
this  idea  is  very  dramatic  and  interest- 
ing. All  the  characters  are  admirably 
drawn  and  are  true  to  life,  and  the  book 
is  vigorously  and  picturesquely  written, 
but  as  a  piece  of  literature  it  is  many 
degrees  inferior  to  La  Confession  d'un 
Amant, 

Arthur  Hornblow, 


WAR   IS    KIND. 


do  not  weep,  maiden,  for  war  is  kind. 

Because  your  lover  threw  wild  hands  toward  the  sky 

And  the  affrighted  steed  ran  on  alone. 

Do    NOT    WEEP. 

War  is  KIND. 

Hoarse,  booming  drums  of  the  regiment, 

Little  souls  who  thirst  for  fight. 

These  men  were  born  to  drill  and  die. 

The  unexplained  glory  flies  above  them. 

Great  is  the  battle-god,  great,  and  his  kingdom — 

A  field  where  a  thousand  corpses  lie. 

Do    NOT    WEEP,    babe,    FOR    WAR    IS   KIND. 

Because  your  father  tumbled  in  the  yellow  trenches, 
Raged  at  his  breast,  gulped  and  died, 
Do  not  weep. 
War  is  kind. 

Swift  blazing  flag  of  the  regiment, 
Eagle  with  crest  of  red  and  gold. 
These  men  were  bor,n  to  drill  and  die. 
Point  for  them  the  virtue  of  slaughter. 
Make  plain  to  them  the  excellence  of  killing 
And  a  field  where  a  thousand  corpses  lie. 

Mother  whose  heart  hung  humble  as  a  button 

On  the  bright  splendid  shroud  of  your  son, 

Do  not  weep. 

War  is  kind.  Stephen  Crane, 
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The  world  has  so  many  makers  of 
tame  and  tiresome  jingles  who  are  pos- 
ing as  poets,  that  it  is  really  refreshing 
to  find  a  pleasant,  merry  fellow  who 
doesn't  set  up  or  try  to  get  set  up  in 
business  as  a  bard,  although  he  happens 
to  have  the  knack  of  rhyme  and  can 
string  together  amusing  or  striking 
verses. 

Jonah  Leroy  Robinson  !  Fame,'  in- 
deed, would  have  to  possess  a  sort  of 
whale-mouth,  in  order  to  sport  such  an 
odd  name  with  **  due  emphasis  and  dis- 
cretion.** It  is  easier  to  let  his  curious 
baptismal  preface  go  by  the  board  and 
call  him  by  his  nickname,  Doane.  As 
Doane  Robinson  he  is  known  in  some 
parts  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and 
South  Dakota,  where  he  has  worked  as 
a  farmer,  a  lawyer,  a  State  official,  and 
a  special  correspondent  of  some  excel- 
lent papers,  and,  I  believe,  as  an  editor 
of  one  or  two  audacious  literary  or 
political  ventures  of  a  weekly  kind 
which  were  especially  beloved  of  the 
gods. 

Robinson  is  a  rather  tall  man  with 
stooping  shoulders,  this  pathetic  de- 
formity to  an  otherwise  handsome,  man- 
ly figure  having  been  contracted  in  the 
hard  years  when  this  humourist  bent 
over  the  hoe  and  followed  the  plough. 
His  features  are  clean-cut  and  good, 
and  his  eyes  are  fine,  large,  and  light 
hazel  in  colour,  with  an  almost  femi- 
nine softness,  even  when  they  look  a 
laugh. 

It  was  said  of  Edgar  Poe  that  he  was 
never  known  to  laugh  audibly.  I  fancy 
the  same  might  be  said  of  Doane  Rob- 
inson ;  but  if  so,  it  is  due  simply  be- 
cause a  feeling  of  weariness  has  crept 
into  his  risible  muscles,  for  no  man  was 
ever  quicker  to  see  a  joke  and  to  let  it 
unconsciously  be  seen  in  his  glance. 

Some  of  our  American  humourists 
who  have  gained  considerable  vogue 
are  simply  burlesquers  or  exaggerators 
of  ideas  intrinsically  absurd.  Much  of 
their  patiently  spun  humour  isonly  word- 
deep.  To  be  sure,  much  of  Shak- 
speare's  is  of  the  same  slight  kind, 
cheap  and  easy  plays  upon  words  or 
travesties  of  some  mere  fantastic  fashion 
of  the  day  ;    but,  on  the  other  hand, 


Shakspeare's  great  humour — and  all 
true  humour,  it  seems  to  me — is  that 
which  is  or  emanates  from  character  ; 
in  fine,  the  humour  of  humanity,  such 
as  the  master  of  tragedy  gave  to  us  in 
Falstaff. 

This  is  the  kind  of  humour  which 
Doane  Robinson  evinces,  and  therefore 
only  rarely  does  this  wild  Westerner 
get  into  the  magazines  ;  though  to  the 
credit  of  the  Century  it  should  be  ad- 
mitted that  some  of  his  poorest  work 
has  occasionally  enlivened  its  pages. 
When  I  say  that  Robinson's  humour 
seems  to  me  of  the  Shakspearian  kind, 
let  me  not  be  misunderstood  as  compar- 
ing his  modest  little  muse  with  that  of 
Sweet  Will,  though  that  might  be  all 
right  and  Jin  de  siicle^  since  Mr.  Howells 
has  demonstrated  Shakspeare's  inferi- 
ority to  the  long-winded  and  tiresome 
Kalmucks,  Turg6nieff  and  Tolstoy,  and 
therefore,  by  implication,  Shakspeare's 
immeasurable  inferiority  to  Mr.  How- 
ells's  own  self. 

Most  of  us  who  have  lived  in  the  rude, 
crude  West  have  encountered  odd  speci- 
mens occupying  official  positions.  Even 
in  the  South  I  remember  a  distinguished 
Justice  Shallow  before  whom  a  coloured 
brother  pleaded  guilty  to  a  certain  ill- 
advised  experiment  in  ornithology. 

**  Haven't  you  been  in  dis  yar  court 
befo*,  sah?"  queried  the  Judge.  The 
prisoner  admitted  it.  **  And  didn't 
you  plead  guilty  once  befo',  sah  ?"  de- 
manded His  Honour  still  more  sternly. 
•*  You  did,  sah  ?  Well,  wha'  de  debbil 
you  mean,  sah,  by  tryin*  ter  play  that 
game  twicet  on  dis  yar  court  ?  I  ganny" 
(South  Mississippiaq  for  I  guess) — **  I 
ganny,  sah,  I'll  try  you,  sah,  an'  zamine 
dese  yar  witnesses  an*  find  out,  sah, 
whether  yo'  guilty  or  not." 

And  this  Solon  actually  put  the  county 
to  an  expense  of  eight  dollars  by  exam- 
ining four  witnesses  to  prove  the  con- 
fessed guilt  of  **  God's  ebony  image" 
there  present. 

Robinson,  in  the  following  verses, 
presents  to  us  an  equally  characteristic 
Western  edition  of  a  Daniel  come  to 
judgment,  with  an  original  way  of  ap- 
plying law  for  the  benefit  of  the  Judge's 
little  poker-game  exchequer. 
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THE    CROWNER'S   QUEST. 

I  air  a  justice  of  the  peace, 

As  knows  the  rules  of  law, 
Likewise  I  air  familiar 

With  the  principles  of  draw. 
'Twar  the  mornin'  of  the  freshet. 

The  Gates  an'  Sam  an*  me 
War  across  the  board  discussin' 

A  p'int  in  chancer-ee, 
When  a  stranger  from  the  mountain, 

A  mule  a-ridin'  down. 
Somehow  got  tangled  in  the  ford 

Whar  he  fell  off  an*  drown. 
Wall,  I  summoned  for  a  jury 

To  set  upon  him  thar 
The  two  (iates  boys  an'  pardncr  Sam, 

But  fust  I  made  'em  swar 
Ter  make  a  true  inventory 

Of  all  they  heard  an'  saw, 
An*  .so  bring  in  a  verdic* 

Accordin'  to  the  law. 
Then  we  rolled  in  the  defendant. 

An'  w'en  the  search  wuz  done, 
We  hadn't  found  a  single  thing 

But  jest  a  leetle  gun. 
So  that  jury  fixed  a  verdic' 

That  couldn't  be  appealed, 
They  found  **  the  party  guilty 

Of  carryin'  concealed 
A  weapon  that  wuz  dangerous, 

Contrairy  to  the  law." 
They  said  **  a  plainer  case  nor  this 

Nobody  never  saw." 
Then  I  socked  it  to  the  pris'ner, 

Accordin'  to  the  rule — 
I  fined  him  fifty  dollars. 

An'  levied  on  his  mule. 

The  fun  in  the  following  poem  seems 
to  me  to  mark  a  great  advance  in  Rob- 
inson's art.  As  a  study  in  senile  de- 
pravity it  reminds  me,  though  it  is  en- 
tirely different  and  profoundly  original, 
of  that  wonderful  scene  in  Dickens's 
Old  Curiosity  Shop^  where  the  old  sexton 
is  cheerfully  digging  a  grave  for  the 
other  old  man  whom  he  has  known  so 
long. 

ONE   OF   THE   PALLS. 

I  were  a  pall  to  the  bury  in*, 

Joe's  finally  out  o'  the  way ; 
Nothin*  special  ailin'  o*  him, 

Jest  ol'  age  and  ginr'l  decay. 
Hope  to  the  Lord  'at  I'll  never  be 
or  an'  decreepit  an'  useless  as  he. 
Cuss  to  his  fambly  the  last  five  year — 
Monstrous  expensive  with  keep  so  dear — 
'Sides  all  the  fuss  an'  worry  in', 
Terribul  trial  to  git  so  old — 
Cur'us  a  man '11  continny  to  hold 
On  to  life,  w'en  it's  easy  to  see 
His  chances  for  livin',  tho'  dreffelly  slim. 
Are  better'n  his  fambly 's  alottin'  for  him. 

Joe  'uz  *at  kind  of  a  hanger  on — 
Hedn't  no  sense  o'  the  time  to  quit  ; 
Stunted  descreeshun  an' stall-fed  grit 
Helped  him  unbuckle  many  a  cinch 
Whar  sensible  men  *ud  a  died  in  the  pinch. 

So  I'm  kind  o'  tickled  to  hev  him  gone  ; 


Bested  for  once  and  laid  away, 
Got  him  down  whar  he*s  boun'  to  stay  ; 
And  I  were  a  pall  to  his  buryin*. 

Knowed  him  more'n  sixty  year  a  back — 
Used  to  be  somm'at  older  than  him — 

Fought  him  one  night  to  a  huskin'  bee, 
Licked  him  in  manner  uncommon  complete  ; 
Every  one  said  't  *uz  a  beautiful  fight — 
Joe,  he  wa'nt  satisfied  with  it  thet  way, 
Kep'  dingin*  along  an*  w'en  he  got  through. 

The  wust-lookin'  critter  'at  ever  you  see 
Were  stretched  on  a  bed  rigged  up  in  the  hay — 
They  carted  me  home  the  follerin'  day. 

Got  me  a  sweetheart  purty  an'  trim — 
Tole  me  'at  I's  a  heap  lik'ler'n  Joe  ; 

Mittened  him  twicet.     But  Joe  kep'  on  the  track, 
Follered  her  round  ary  place  she  *ud  go  ; 

I  offered  to  lick  him.     Says  she  :  **  It's  a  treat. 

Le's   watch  an'  fin'  out  what  the  poor    critter'l 
do." 
Watched  him,  believin'  the  thing  *uz  all  right — 
That  identical  gal  is  Joe's  widder  to-night. 

Run  to  be  jestice,  then  Joe,  he  run  too  ; 

Knowed  I  'uz  pop'lar,  an*  he  hadn't  a  friend. 
So  thar  want  no  use  o'  my  hurry  in*. 
'Lection  come  off  and  we  counted  the  votes, 

I  hadn't  enough  and  Joe  had  'em  to  lend  ; 
So,  all  the  way  through,  I  been  takin'  notes 
O'  Joe's  low,  disagreeable  way. 
An   it  tickles  me  now  to  be  able  to  say 

He's  bested  fer  good  in  the  end  ; 
Got  him  down  whar  he's  boun'  to  stay, 
And  I  were  a  pall  to  his  buryin'. 

Comment  on  this  true  picture  of  the 
com^die  humaine  is  almost  superfluous. 
Forgive  me,  therefore,  for  saying  that 
one  of  the  profoundest  bits  of  colour 
here,  to  my  vision,  is  the  line  **  Used  to 
be  somm'at  older'n  him,**  indicating 
how  the  fact  of  his  lifelong  rival's  death 
had  so  rejuvenated  the  old  sinner  as  to 
make  him  delude  himself  into  the  fancy 
that  he  really  has  beaten  Joe  by  grow- 
ing young  or  staying  young,  just  in  the 
same  way  as  he  tries  to  fool  himself  into 
the  belief  that  he  had  Joe  well  thrashed 
at  the  husking  bee  ;  only  Joe  was  mean 
enough  not  to  stay  thrashed.  We  all 
know  such  men  as  Joe.  Thank  Heaven, 
the  country  abounds  with  them,  and 
they  are  the  salt  of  civilisation.  It  is 
philologically  worthy  of  note  that  the 
word  cinch  is  used  here  with  its  true 
metaphoric  value.  It  comes  from  the 
Spanish  word  cincha^  a  girth  or  cingle  ; 
hence,  metaphorically,  a  tight  hold  or  a 
tight  place. 

It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  Doane  Rob- 
inson not  to  give  a  specimen  of  his 
pathos  as  well  as  of  his  humour.  Dialect 
has  been  overdone  both  in  poetry  and 
prose  by  the  magazinists  ;  and  the  army 
of  cultured  persons  who  skip  anything 
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that  looks  like  dialect  is  no  doubt  grow- 
ing very  rapidly.  Yet  I  ask  such  read- 
ers to  make  an  exception  and  read  this 
poem,  partly  because  the  broken  Eng- 
lish of  the  Scandinavian  farmers  of 
Southern  Minnesota  and  South  Dakota 
is  a  comparatively  fresh  exhibit,  and 
chiefly  because  this  poem  puts  a  whole 
economic  condition  in  a  nutshell.  It  is 
not  merely  an  expression  of  individual 
character  ;  it  is  a  type.  These  Scandi- 
navian farmers  work  their  wives  like 
cattle,  and  not  all  of  them,  I  fear,  have 
the  grace  to  wake  up,  like  Tina's  hus- 
band, even  when  it  is  too  late,  to  the 
consciousness  of  their  own  brutality  and 
to  the  wholesome  bitterness  of  **  a  vain 
repentance  and  a  long  regret." 

For  the  easy  comprehension  of  this 
rare  bit  of  private  human  history,  let 
me  explain  a  few  phrases  and  words. 
**  Mek  mae  vooman  by  mae  scurse" 
means  **  keep  my  wife  well  scared  of 
me,"  or  in  a  state  of  proper  subjection, 
**  scurse"  being  their  attempt  at  a  past 
participle  for  scared.  "  Hardt"  means 
loud  and  stern  and  also  held  hard  or 
tightly  grasped.  **  Mens  skal  keep  her 
purty  hardt"  =  man  ought  to  hold  her 
pretty  well  or  tightjy  in  hand.  **  Yoin- 
ing,"  of  course,  is  joining,  and  **  eider" 
is  either,  standing  for  otherwise  or  else. 
*'  Cheap  by  leefin  ven  preis  daer,"  sig- 
nifies economical,  when  times  are  hard. 
May  I  add  one  more  word  about  the 
fine  art  shown  in  making  the  husband 
use  to  the  last  the  very  same  phrase 
with  which  he  had  bullied  her  up  to 
work  in  the  morning,  only,  when  the 
truth  dawns  upon  his  benighted  soul, 
with  a  new  and  terrible  signification  in 
the  syllables  ? 

TINA. 

Dese  haer  Tina,  shae  mae  vooman  ; 
Ve  baen  marriat  tirty  year. 
Shae  baen  firs-tret  vorkin  vooman, 
Cheap  by  leefin  ven  preis  daer. 


Ay  baen  very  gude  boss-fallar, 
Mek  mae  vooman  by  mae  scurse  ; 
Efery  mornin'  hardt  ay  tal  her 
Youst  ven  sun-set-up  appurse  : 
'*Coom,  Tina,  up  haer,  vakc  op." 

Vooman,  dose  baen  much  quveer  peoples, 
Mens  skal  keep  her  purty  hardt 
Eider,  shae  vil  baen  smuart  peoples 
Yoining  dose  haer  soufrage  cradt. 
Better  den  ay  tank  to  mek  her 
Valk  op  streit,  ven  shaerp  ay  say, 
Lak  shae  tank  ay  goin'  kek  her, 
Ven  ay  call  by  breckin  day  : 
**Coom,  Tina,  op  haer,  vake  op." 


Vos  ay  haer  dese  tal  me,  doctore  ? 
Tina  never  vake  no  more  ? 
Dese  bae  mekin  funny,  doctore, 
Open  mae  dose  bade- room  door  ! 
Tina,  Tina,  ay  baen  coomin, 
Sveel  gude  Tina,  haer  mae  quveek  ! 
Ay  not  ogly,  ay  not  Dossin  ; 
Tina,  gude  vife.  haer  mae  speak  ; 
Coom,  Tina,  op  haer,  vake  op  ! 

Doane  Robinson  has  written  other 
things  in  prose  as  well  as  rhyme,  brim- 
ming with  quiet  quaintness  and  the 
most  felicitous,  natural,  unforced  fun. 
Since  he  has  no  faculty  for  posing  as  an 
apostle  of  literary  or  ethical  novelties, 
and  no  advertising  fulcrum  in  the  shape 
of  a  mutual  admiration  bureau,  such  as 
some  of  our  alleged  poets  and  novelists 
happily  for  themselves  possess,  he  still 
remains  practically  unknown  ;  but,  when 
the  right  historian  of  literature  arrives, 
I  believe  that  his  plain  name  will  be  found 
worthy  of  mention.  Meantime,  it  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  his  State,  South 
Dakota,  poor  as  she  is  in  monetary  ways 
just  now,  is  rich  enough  at  least  in  a 
sense  of  humour  to  do  reverence  to  his 
talents,  and  also  clever  enough  to  ap- 
preciate his  personal  character, 

Henry  Austin, 
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Could  you  but  read  what  characters  are  writ 
Between  the  lines  so  lambent  with  their  wit. 
No  mirth-provoking  comedy  you'd  see, 
But  sorrow's  tale — a  dark  life-tragedy. 


Clinton  Scollard, 
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MR  GODKIN  AND  HIS  BOOK. 


The  collection  and  publication  in  book- 
form  of  some  of  the  most  characteristic 
of  Mr.  E.  L.  Godkin's  editorial  writ- 
ings* render'  appropriate  and  timely  a 
brief  consideration  of  the  work  of  one 
who  has  long  held  a  quite  unique  posi- 
tion in  contemporary  American  journal- 
ism. This  attempt  should  be  the  more 
seriously  made  in  that  Mr.  Godkin's  in- 
fluence as  an  editor  is  very  far  from  ex- 
ercising a  merely  ephemeral  and  passing 
incident.  We  shall  not  be  guilty  of 
exaggeration  if  we  say  that  it  has  left  a 
lasting  mark  upon  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic history  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Godkin  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
career  was  exceptionally  fortunate  in 
finding  a  broad  field  in  which  to  develop 
his  powers  and  to  gain  experience. 
Most  American  editors  of  distinction 
have  begun  their  careers  in  the  news- 
paper offices  of  some  small  town  or  city, 
and  have  thence  worked  their  way  tow- 
ards metropolitan  and  national  eminence. 
In  the  process  they  have  necessarily  ac- 
quired an  invaluable  knowledge  of  the 
mysteries  of  practical  journalism,  and  a 
minute  acquaintance  with  the  temper 
and  requirements  of  the  American  pub- 
lic ;  yet  they  have  also  in  their  formative 
period  lost  much,  owing  to  their  purely 
local  environment  and  the  intensely  lo- 
cal influences  to  which  they  have  been 
subjected.  They  are,  in  consequence, 
too  often  imbued  with  prejudices  that 
hamper  their  intellectual  freedom. 
Their  horizon  is  too  narrow,  their  opin- 
ions too  provincial,  and  their  mental 
processes  too  deficient  in  perspective. 
The  practical  result  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  while  they  are  quick  to  recognise 
the  drift  of  public  opinion,  they  are  de- 
ficient in  the  qualities  that  would  enable 
them  to  direct  this  drift,  to  mould  and 
shape  this  opinion,  and  to  guide  it  tow- 
ards wise  and  worthy  ends.  They  are 
admirable  followers,  but  weak  and  un- 
certain leaders. 

Mr.  Godkin,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
fortunate  enough  to  begin  his  labours 
in  a  position  that  gave  him  a  large 
and  comprehensive    knowledge   of   the 

♦  Reflections  and  Comments.  By  Edwin  Law- 
rcnct  Godkin.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     $2.00. 


great  world  ;  so  that  his  cast  of  mind 
is  truly  cosmopolitan.  Born  in  Ire- 
land in  1 83 1,  he  received  his  academic 
education  at  the  Queen's  College  in 
Belfast,  and  on  its  completion  he  at  once 
established  a  connection  with  the  Lon- 
don Daily  News^  which  sent  him  as  its 
correspondent  to  the  East  in  the  stirring 
days  of  the  Crimean  War.  In  Turkey 
and  Russia,  from  1854  to  1856,  he  w^as 
brought  into  personal  contact  with 
men  of  great  distinction  in  many  fields 
of  influence — soldiers,  diplomats,  civic 
officers  of  eminence,  and  keen-witted 
journalists — from  whom  he  acquired  an 
invaluable  fund  of  knowledge  relating 
to  politics,  diplomacy,  history,  and  in- 
cidentally of  human  nature.  Leaving 
the  East  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
he  travelled  in  the  United  States  as  the 
representative  of  the  same  great  jour- 
nal, bringing  to  bear  upon  both  our  peo- 
ple and  our  institutions  keen,  analytical 
observation,  and  the  unprejudiced  mind 
of  a  disinterested  stranger.  During  our 
Civil  War  he  acted  in  the  dual  capacity 
of  correspondent  for  the  Daily  News  and 
for  the  New  York  Times ^  thus  establish- 
ing a  definite  connection  with  American 
journalism.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  in 
1865,  he  was  made  editor  of  the  Nation 
in  New  York  City,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  ownership  of  that  periodical 
passed  into  his  hands.  In  1881,  when 
the  Nation  was  made  the  weekly  edition 
of  the  New  York  Evening  Post^  he  as- 
sumed the  joint  editorship  of  the.  latter 
journal  with  Mr.  Horace  White,  and  in 
this  position  has  very  greatly  extended 
the  sphere  of  his  labours  and  of  his  in- 
fluence. 

As  an  editor,  Mr.  Godkin  has  always 
displayed  the  characteristics  that  we 
have  just  noted  as  lacking  in  so  many 
American  editorial  offices.  So  far  from 
being  in  any  way  swayed  by  the  breath 
of  public  favour,  he  has,  perhaps,  too 
often  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and, 
by  what  appears  to  many  to  be  a  kind 
of  perversity,  has  exulted  in  setting  him- 
self in  direct  opposition  to  the  popular 
tide.  In  this  way  there  have  been  times 
when  his  aggressive  independence  has 
put  in  jeopardy  the  success  of  a  worthy 
cause,    and    has    not    infrequently    es- 
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tranged  some  of  its  most  conscientious 
supporters.  Yet  in  the  main,  as  his  at- 
titude has  become  better  understood,  it 
has  often  at  last  been  triumphantly  vin- 
dicated ;  and  some  very  marked  revo- 
lutions in  the  national  Imind  can  be 
traced  unmistakably  to  the  persistent 
and  powerful  hammering  of  Mr.  Godkin 
upon  the  door  of  the  national  con- 
science. It  is  possible  to  cite  chapter 
and  verse  in  support  of  this  assertion  ; 
for  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all  the 
most  important  questions  of  our  recent 
political  history  were  raised  to  promi- 
nence in  the  first  instance  largely  by  thft 
influence  of  Mr.  Godkin.  They  were, 
of  course,  in  any  case  bound  to  arise  in 
time  and  to  clamour  for  solution  ;  but 
it  was  Mr.  Godkin's  clear  sight  that 
penetrated  the  future  and  detected  their 
imminence,  as  it  was  his  courageous  in- 
dependence that  forced  them  to  the 
front  and  hastened  on  their  considera- 
tion. The  settlement  of  our  monetary 
system  upon  a  gold  basis,  the  reform  of 
the  civil  service,  the  gradual  abolition 
of  a  protective  tariff,  the  enactment  of 
stringent  laws  for  ensuring  the  purity 
of  elections,  the  incidental  introduc- 
tion of  the  Australian  ballot,  with  the 
reform  of  municipal  government  upon 
a  non-partisan  footing,  and  the  sepa- 
ration of  local  and  national  elections — 
to  recall  these  issues  is  inevitably  to 
bring  to  mind  Mr.  Godkin's  part  in 
their  evocation  and  decision,  so  far  as 
they  are  yet  decided.  In  almost  every 
case  he  has  had  at  first  to  contend  with 
persistent  opposition,  unlimited  ridicule, 
and  disheartening  indifference  ;  yet  in 
every  case,  also,  by  sheer  force  of  char- 
acter and  power  of  argument,  he  has  in 
the  end  impressed  his  views  upon  one  or 
another  of  the  national  parties.  Who  does 
not  remember,  for  instance,  the  torrent 
of  contemptuous  mockery  with  which 
almost  every  one  received  his  first  de- 
mand for  a  civil  service  in  which  the  non- 
political  appointments  should  be  made 
from  considerations  of  fitness  alone, 
and  with  a  tenure  made  independent  of 
political  expediency  ?  How  the  poli- 
ticians sneered  and  jeered  !  The  spirit 
that  animated  Roscoe  Conkling  when 
he  insultingly  dubbed  George  William 
Curtis  '*  a  man  milliner**  was  reflected 
in  a  thousand  newspaper  offices  and  in 
the  sardonic  comments  of  a  hundred 
political  committee-rooms.  **  Snivel-ser- 
vice   reform"    was    the   popular    name 


for  Mr.  Godkin's  proposed  system  ;  and 
even  the  ordinary  citizen,  with  no  politi- 
cal axe  to  grind,  chuckled  quietly  over 
the  visionary  aspect  of  what  Mr.  Dana 
called  **  Chinese*'  methods.  Yet  the 
civil  service  of  the  nation  is  now  very 
largely  organised  as  Mr.  Godkin  had 
suggested,  and  to-day  no  responsible 
politician  dares  to  suggest  a  reversion 
to  the  spoilsman's  ways.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  Mr.  Godkin's  other 
struggles.  The  gold  basis  has  so  far 
successfully  been  maintained  as  the 
foundation  of  American  finance,  the 
drift  of  national  legislation  is  setting 
steadily  towards  a  revenue  tariff,  the 
Australian  ballot  is  in  use  in  some  form 
in  nearly  every  State  and  Territory  of 
the  Union,  municipal  elections  are  now 
largely  divorced  from  the  Federal  ballot- 
ings,  and  they  are  often  fought  and 
won  on  the  principle  of  strict  non-par- 
tisanship  in  matters  that  are  strictly  lo- 
cal. To  have  played  so  large  a  part  in 
the  achievement  of  such  results  as  these 
would  in  itself  be  a  crown  of  honour  to 
any  man  ;  to  Mr.  Godkin  the  honour  is 
the  greater  because  for  a  long  time  he 
fought  the  battle  quite  alone  against  all 
manner  of  obloquy,  and  carried  it 
through  to  a  triumphant  issue  by  the 
force  of  his  own  sincerity  and  the  con- 
vincing power  of  his  argument. 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  the  political  field 
that  he  has  left  a  permanent  mark. 
The  influence  of  his  writings  upon  the 
social  history  of  our  people  is  more  in- 
tangible and  subtle,  but  no  less  real. 
When  he  began  his  work,  the  country 
had  just  passed  through  a  great  convul- 
sion that  had  shattered  the  whole  fabric 
of  our  social  system.  The  old  tradi- 
tions had  shrivelled  and  been  swept 
away  in  the  flames  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  day  of  small  things  had  forever  de- 
parted. Thousands  of  men  had  grown 
suddenly  rich,  and  great  fortunes  had 
fallen  to  the  possession  of  persons 
who  had  no  conception  of  how  to  use 
them.  It  was  an  apotheosis  of  the  nou- 
veaux  riches y  an  era  of  shoddy,  the  cycle 
of  Jim  Fisk  and  Tweed,  an  epoch  that 
Mr.  Godkin  himself  has  very  neatly 
characterised  as  the  '*  chromo  stage"  of 
our  civilisation.  Its  crudeness,  vulgar- 
ity, and  tawdry  ostentation  were  bar- 
baric beyond  belief.  Men  seemed  to 
have  no  standard  but  a  money  standard, 
and  out  of  unlimited  money  they  were 
able  to  get  only  the  sort  of  cheap-and- 
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dentally,  too,  the  work 
of  Mr.  Godkin  has  had 
an  elevating  influence 
upon  journalism.  Never 
for  a  moment  has  he 
allowed  his  columns  to 
exhibit  any  of  the  more 
discreditable  features  of 


the 


sible 


nasty  display  that  would  delight  the 
heart  of  an  African  savage.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  do  justice  to  the  influence  which 
the  Nation,  under  Mr.  Godkin's  editor- 
ship, exercised  at  this  period  in  crystal- 
lising such  elements  of  refinement  and 
good  taste  as  existed,  into  a  leavening 
and  illuminating  force.  His  shafts  flew 
fast,  and  the  wit  and  fun  with  which 
they  were  barbed  demolished  many  a 
social  absurdity,  and  pierced  through 
the  veil  of  barbarism  that  darkened  the 
eyes  of  many  worthy  but  uninstructed 
men.  The  high  standard  of  literary 
achievement  which  the  Nation  never 
dropped,  the  gospel  of  art  and  learn- 
ing that  Mr.  Godkin  always  preaches, 
have  at  last  given  to  American  society  a 
definite  ideal,  which  more  and  more 
with  every  year  Americans  are  accept- 
ing and  endeavouring   to  attain.     Inci- 


Never  has  he  ceased  to 
denounce  and  to  hold  up 
to  contempt  the  baseness 
of  its  practices,  its  cheap 
wit,  its  ignorance  of 
history,  its  malevolent 
injustice,  its  clap-trap 
rhetoric,  its  shamelessly 
offensive  outrages  on 
personal  privacy.  There 
is  to-day  still  much  to 
be  desired  in  our  press, 
but  the  great  metropoli- 
tan journals,  at  any  rate, 
now  adopt  in  the  main 
a  tone  of  courtesy  and 
dignity    that    was    once 

It  may  be  asked  how 
such  an  influence  as  we 
ascribe  to  Mr.  Godkin 
could  be  so  effectively 
exerted  through  the  col- 
umns of  a  weekly  pa- 
per whose  circulation 
has  never  been  a  large 
one.  The  question  is  a 
very  natural  one.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Na- 
tion has  never  possessed 
more  than  ten  thousand  subscribers, 
and  the  circulation  of  the  Post  is  not  a 
large  one.  Moreover,  Mr.  Godkin's 
editorials,  while  they  represent  the 
perfection  of  a  certain  style,  are  not 
likely  to  be  regarded  as  "  good  read- 
ing" for  the  masses,  who  like  slang- 
whanging  and  the  beating  of  the  big 
drum.  How,  then,  has  he  succeeded  in 
finally  impressing  his  views  upon  the 
great  body  of  the  people  ?  The  an- 
swer is  easy.  Mr.  Godkin's  ^/iV«/i?/f,  his 
ten  or  twenty  thousand  readers,  are  a 
picked  class.  They  are  not  ten  or 
twenty  thousand  casual  persons  forming 
a  stray  drop  in  the  bucket  of  the  popu- 
lation. They  are  rather  representative 
men — men  of  high  professional  or  com- 
mercial standing,  authors,  lawyers,  edi- 
tors, experts  in  their  own  lines — in  other 
words,   men   who  individually  wield   a 
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strong  influence  upon  many  others.  It 
is  men  of  this  type  for  whom  Mr.  God- 
kin  writes,  and  when  he  has  convinced 
and  won  over  these,  he  has  secured  tei\ 
thousand  apostles  of  his  doctrine,  almost 
every  one  of  whom  is  a  strong  positive 
force  in  the  community.  It  is,  then, 
not  directly  upon  the  masses  that  he 
works,  but  through  his  immediate  circle 
of  readers  ;  and  this  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  among  the  people  at  large  his 
name  is  little  known.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  voters  are  to-day  following 
implicitly  Mr.  Godkin's  lead  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  his  existence.  But 
the  public  men  to  whom  they  look  for 
teaching,  the  editors  of  the  newspapers 
whence  they  get  their  bias,  these  are 
Mr.  Godkin's  pupils,  receiving  from 
him  the  arguments  and  the  elucidations 
which  they  pass  on  in  a  new  form  to 
the  great  constituency  whom  they  serve. 
We  could  mention  many  newspapers 
that  take  their  cue  in  this  manner  from 
the  editor  of  the  Evening  Post  ;  and  there 
is  a  New  York  journal  of  which  we 
wot  that  seldom  fails  to  give  its  readers 
in  the  morning,  in  a  sadly  diluted  con- 
dition, some  one  of  the  crisp,  convincing 
editorials  of  the  Post  of  the  night  be- 
fore. 

This  leads  us  naturally  to  a  short  con- 
sideration of  Mr.  Godkin's  literary  style 
and  manner,  as  to  which  one  need  only 
say  that  to  a  cultivated  reader  they  are 
absolutely  perfect  of  their  kind.  The 
leading  articles  of  the  Post  and  Nation 
presuppose  always  not  only  intelli- 
gence, but  education  on  the  reader's 
part.  They  abound  in  allusions  of  the 
kind  that  are  heard  in  the  intimate  and 
familiar  intercourse  of  men  of  culture. 
There  is  never  anything  the  least  pedan- 
tic in  this.  The  style  is  ease  and  sim- 
plicity itself.  It  is  crisp  and  neat  ;  the 
sentences  are  short  and  to  the  point, 
oftentimes  wholly  colloquial ;  but  the 
ease  is  not  that  of  a  loafer  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, but  of  a  gentleman  in  the  easy- 
chair  of  his  club.  Anecdote  abounds, 
and  apt  illustration  is  one  of  the  most 
telling  of  Mr.  Godkin's  many  valuable 
gifts.  Had  he  been  a  preacher  of  eco- 
nomic truth  in  academic  strain  he  would 
never  have  succeeded  ;  it  is  his  appreci- 
ation of  the  comic,  his  amusing  persi- 
flage, his  delicate  yet  absolutely  destruc- 
tive irony  that  make  his  argument  and 
exposition  and  invective  so  tremen- 
dously effective.     This  last  quality — his 


irony — is  a  weapon  that  he  uses  with 
consummate  mastery.  Its  touch  is 
light,  yet  it  can  make  the  apparently 
imposing  cause  of  an  adversary  shrivel 
like  a  leaf.  Anything  more  intensely 
exasperating  than  some  of  his  strokes 
cannot  well  be  conceived  of  ;  and  we 
believe  that  he  is  the  only  journalistic 
opponent  who  has  ever  been  able  to 
rouse  the  veteran  Dana  to  serious  wrath. 
He  has  mastered,  also,  many  typographi- 
cal subtleties,  and  especially  the  psy- 
chology of  the  quotation  mark  and  the 
capital  letter,  whose  use  as  weapons  of 
offence  he  has  developed  to  a  science. 
He  knows  the  exact  shade  of  meaning 
that  each  will  convey  to  the  mind,  and 
has  pushed  this  knowledge  into  the 
sphere  of  the  transcendental.  For  in- 
stance, he  has  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
political  henchmen,  who  are  indicated  in 
such  popular  phrases  as  **  So-and-so  is 
one  of  the  boys,"  or  **  So-and-so  is  solid 
with  the  boys."  Now  in  speaking  of 
these  persons,  an  inferior  writer  would 
use  quotation  marks  and  say  '*  the 
boys,"  which  would  be  ineffective  and 
commonplace.  Mr.  Godkin,  however, 
is  too  deep  to  do  anything  so  lame  and 
impotent  as  that.  With  a  subtle  in- 
stinct he  chose  the  capital  letter,  and  in- 
troduced his  readers  to  the  Boys  as 
though  they  were  some  tribe  or  sepa- 
rate race.  Then  in  many  editorials  he 
discussed  with  much  gravity  the  general 
attitude  of  a  Boy  and  the  workings  of 
a  Boy's  mind,  and  what  a  Boy  would  do 
under  various  hypothetical  conditions, 
until  he  so  tickled  his  readers'  sense 
of  the  ludicrous  that  they  could  only 
lie  back  in  a  chair  and  explode  with 
laughter.  Just  why  the  capital  letter 
should  have  had  this  power  we  have  not 
the  remotest  idea  ;  perhaps  Mr.  Godkin 
himself  does  not  know.  But  he  did 
know  perfectly  well  what  he  was  about 
and  could  calculate  to  a  dot  exactly  the 
effect  that  he  was  going  to  produce. 
When  he  uses  the  quotation  marks  in- 
stead of  capitals,  he  is  equally  correct  in 
his  judgment,  and  in  his  hands  they 
have  an  indescribably  derisive  effect. 
They  are  generally  employed  to  render 
ludicrous  some  phrase  or  sentence  that 
has  heretofore  been  taken  seriously  by 
the  public,  such  as  **  plain,  blunt  man," 
"getting  near  to  the  people,"  "the 
true  American  spirit,"  "  point  with 
pride, "  or  "  a  friend  to  silver.' '  It  is  sur- 
prising how  powerful  these  purely  typo- 
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graphical  devices  become  as  he  uses 
them  ;  and  he  is  so  well  aware  of  this 
as  to  employ  them  with  great  frequency, 
so  that  in  every  page  of  his  book  which 
is  now  before  us,  they  appear  and  re- 
appear continually. 

Having  said  this  much  concerning 
Mr.  Godkin  and  his  work,  it  remains  to 
consider  a  very  curious  phenomenon, 
and  one  that  has  long  been  remarked 
upon  as  a  sort  of  psychological  mystery. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  while  the 
most  intelligent  and  thoughtful  readers 
of  the  Post  follow  its  lead  almost  im- 
plicitly, and  cheerfully  admit  its  high 
character,  their  personal  feeling  for  it 
is  one  that  might  almost  be  called  dis- 
like. They  accept  its  monitions,  but 
abuse  the  monitor  ;  and  this  feeling  is 
so  general  as  to  have  found  expression 
in  a  very  clever  epigram,  which,  as  we 
printed  it  in  the  October  Bookman,  we 
need  not  here  repeat.  Now  this  is  a  re- 
markable thing  ;  for,  as  a  rule,  the  regu- 
lar readers  of  a  paper  usually  feel  a  sort 
of  loyalty  toward  it  such  as  they  enter- 
tain for  a  great  political  leader.  In 
Greeley's  day  the  Tribune's  subscribers 
were  almost  fanatical  in  their  devotion 
to  that  great  editor,  and  they  formed,  as 
it  were,  a  Sacred  Band  in  American  pol- 
itics. The  same  thing  is  true  of  Mr.  Wat- 
terson's  clientage,  and  of  that  of  many 
another  leading  journal.  Why  is  it  not 
also  true  of  the  Post?  Why  do  those 
who  read  it  most  steadily  and  whom  it 
most  deeply  influences  have  nothing  but 
flings  and  gibes  for  it  in  their  conversa- 
tion ?  This  has  long  been  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  contemporary  journalism, 
and  no  one  seems  able  to  give  a  philo- 
sophic answer  to  the  question.  With  a 
certain  amount  of  diffidence  we  are 
going  to  attempt  its  solution  here,  hav- 
ing considered  it  very  carefully  and  hav- 
ing formed  a  theory  which  may,  at  any 
rate,  serve  as  a  working  hypothesis.  It 
is  only  proper  to  say,  before  proceeding 
further,  that  the  present  writer  has  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Godkin, 
and  knows  him  only  through  his  pub- 
lished work  ;  so  that  when  mention  is 
made  of  him,  it  must  be  understood  as 
referring  to  him  in  his  editorial  capacity 
alone,  and  as  he  appears  to  a  conscien- 
tious reader  of  his  writings. 

In  the  first  place,  the  tone  of  the  Post 
is  one  that  is  suggestive  of  a  certain  in- 
fallible superiority,  such  as  compara- 
tively few  are  willing  to  recognise  as 


attainable  in  this  imperfect  world.  To 
the  constituents  of  some  journals, 
however,  such  a  tone  might  be,  if  not 
agreeable,  at  any  rate  more  or  less  im- 
pressive ;  but  the  readers  of  the  Post^ 
being  in  the  main  highly  educated  men, 
are  apt  to  resent  it  as  being  just  a  little 
too  overpowering.  The  virtue  of  the 
Posty  in  fact,  is  rather  more  oppressive 
than  many  another's  vice,  and  irresis- 
tibly recalls  the  famous  lines  of  Horace — 

**  Insani  sapiens  nomen  ferat,  aequus  iniqui. 
Ultra  quam  satis  est  virtutem  si  petat  ipsam." 

Moreover,  when  one  sets  himself  up  as 
a  Superior  Person,  it  behooves  him  to  be 
very  sure  that  the  reasons  on  which  this 
superiority  is  based  shall  never  be  open 
to  question.  But  in  the  case  of  the 
Posty  there  is  now  and  then  to  be  seen  the 
little  rift  within  the  lute,  that  seriously 
impairs  the  perfection  of  its  music  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  its  practice  does  not  al- 
ways appear  to  coincide  with  its  profes- 
sions. Thus,  its  ostensible  attitude  is 
that  of  an  impartial,  fair-minded  ob- 
server, whose  sole  mission  is  to  deal  out 
justice  with  an  even  hand,  being  ele- 
vated far  above  the  sordid  considera- 
tions of  party  and  policy.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  any  one  who  has  read  the  Post 
for  a  few  months  knows  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  partisan  papers  in  existence. 
Its  devotion  is  not,  to  be  sure,  given  to 
either  of  the  great  political  parties  ;  but 
to  the  party  of  which  the  editors  of  the 
Post  are  the  only  consistent  members. 
That  is,  whoever  does  not  follow  in  the 
lines  that  they  have  laid  down  are  its  op- 
ponents, to  be  treated  with  just  as  much 
bitterness  as  can  be  found  in  any  of  the 
most  conspicuous  instances  of  the 
**  journalism"  for  which  Mr.  Godkin  ex- 
presses so  much  abhorrence.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  case  of  Mr.  Blaine.  There 
are  many  persons,  of  whom  the  present 
writer  is  one,  who  had  no  admiration  for 
Mr.  Blaine  as  a  politician,  and  who 
thought  him  very,  very  human  as  a 
man,  yet  who  had,  nevertheless,  a  certain 
amount  of  liking  for  him.  It  rather 
grated  on  their  sense  of  reason  and  jus- 
tice to  find  the  Post  hunting  him  with  an 
intensity  of  hatred  that  seemed  little  less 
than  malignant.  That  all  his  motives 
were  base,  that  he  never  was  actuated 
by  a  patriotic  impulse,  and  that  every 
action  of  his  public  career  sprang  from 
either  greed  or  a  low  cunning,  no  moder- 
ate man  could  well  believe  ;  yet  the  Post 
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tried  to  make  all  men  believe  it.  The 
result  was  probably  the  creation  of  a 
certain  sympathy  for  Mr.  Blaine  by  the 
very  organ  that  denounced  him.  It  is  gen- 
erally thought,  too,  that  a  certain  toler- 
ance of  Tammany  rule  in  this  city  was  ap- 
preciably fostered,  because  the  extreme 
violence  of  the  Posfs  denunciations  led 
to  a  reaction  in  the  minds  of  its  readers. 
In  some  cases  the  treatment  which  was 
accorded  to  individuals  savoured  very 
strongly  of  ordinary  **  journalism/*  as 
when  the  Post  conceived  the  notion  of 
clipping  its  opponents*  names  and  speak- 
ing of  them  habitually  as  **  Billy**  and 
•*  Mike'*  and  *'  Hughey**  and  ''  Tom.*' 
Coming  from  the  Post^  and  being  carried 
to  great  lengths,  this  rather  repelled 
than  convinced  ;  and  when  one  day  the 
irreverent  Mr.  Dana  came  out  in  the 
Sun^  and  carelessly  spoke  of  Mr.  God- 
kin  as  *'  Larry,"  it  was  not  merely  the 
cohorts  of  Tammany  that  were  amused. 

The  same  general  remarks  are  true  of 
the  Posfs  treatment  of  great  public  ques- 
tions, as,  for  example,  that  of  the  pro- 
tective tariff.  To  Mr.  Godkin  the  tariff 
is  anathema,  an  accursed  thing,  spawned 
in  selfish  greed  and  perpetuated  by  cor- 
ruption. But  most  Americans,  even 
those  who  regard  protection  as  an  eco- 
nomic error,  are  by  no  means  willing  to 
admit  that  it  has  been  to  the  United 
States  an  unmixed  evil.  They  feel  that 
it  was  a  very  high  price  to  pay  for  the 
attainment  of  certain  ends,  but  they  rec- 
ognise the  good  that  it  has  done  in  the 
past,  and  when  they  find  Mr.  Godkin 
seeing  only  the  greatness  of  the  price 
and  quite  oblivious  of  the  benefits,  they 
begin  to  question  both  his  fairness  and 
his  omniscience. 

More  striking  still  is  an  incident 
in  his  crusade  for  international  copy- 
right. Probably  no  one  did  better 
service  in  bringing  about  the  present 
arrangement  for  protecting  foreign  au- 
thors ;  but  Mr.  Godkin  was  not  con- 
tent merely  to  advocate  this  measure. 
He  felt  it  incumbent  on  him  to  de- 
nounce those  publishers  who,  prior  to 
its  enactment,  had  reprinted  foreign 
books  in  the  United  States,  which  under 
our  laws  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  do. 
His  denunciation  was  for  a  long  time 
general  ;  but  at  last,  for  reasons  satis- 
factory to  himself,  he  singled  out  a  re- 
putable firm  in  this  city,  which  had  re- 
printed the  EncyclopcBdia  Britannica^  and 
made  a  special  and  very  virulent  attack 


upon  it  as  guilty  of  **  piracy,'*  holding 
up  a  clerical  member  of  the  firm  to  par- 
ticular obloquy,  reading  him  a  lecture  on 
the  eighth  commandment,  and  implying 
that  he  was  a  robber  who  was  dealing 
in  stolen  goods.  Some  one  very  prompt- 
ly called  Mr.  Godkin  *s  attention  to  the 
fact  that  his  own  paper  was  filled  every 
evening  with  advertisements  of  foreign 
books  similarly  reprinted  by  many  other 
firms,  and  that  if  to  reprint  such  books 
were  **  robbery,**  then  he  was  himself 
promoting  the  sale  of  stolen  goods  and 
encouraging  a  crime.  The  logic  of  this 
was  quite  unanswerable,  and  Mr.  God- 
kin made  no  attempt  to  answer  it  ;  but 
said  rather  lamely  that  he  could  not  in- 
vestigate the  source  of  all  the  books  that 
were  advertised  in  his  paper.  Subse- 
quently it  became  known  that  the  Post 
itself  had  been  taking  stories  from  the 
English  magazines  and  printing  them  in 
its  Saturday  supplement ;  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  its  magnificent  attitude  as  a  great 
moral  teacher  lost  something  of  its  im- 
pressiveness. 

Another  interesting  episode  occurred 
last  spring,  when  the  Post  became  en- 
gaged in  a  controversy  with  Professor 
E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  of  this  city,  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  income-tax. 
After  a  series  of  editorials  from  the  Post 
and  of  letters  from  Professor  Seligman, 
the  Post  cited  a  high  authority  at  length 
in  support  of  its  position,  and  then  hur- 
riedly expressed  its  intention  of  closing 
the  whole  discussion.  But  the  Profes- 
sor was  not  to  be  disposed  of  in  so  sum- 
mary a  fashion  ;  and  his  standing  was 
too  high  and  his  eminence  as  an  econo- 
mist too  great  for  the  Post  to  refuse  him 
a  further  hearing ;  so  that  the  matter 
was  carried  further,  until  the  Post  was 
forced  to  admit  that  it  had  misquoted 
its  authority,  and  had  done  so  in  such  a 
way  as  practically  to  make  him  say  al- 
most the  exact  reverse  of  what  he  act- 
ually  did  say  on  the  subject.  This  is 
one  of  the  very  rare  occasions  when  the 
Post  has  been  obliged  to  acknowledge 
an  error  committed  by  it ;  and  an  unholy 
joy  prevailed  among  its  readers,  who 
may  yet  erect  a  statue  to  Professor 
Seligman  as  a  public  benefactor. 

Space  compels  us  to  abstain  from  too 
many  citations  to  illustrate  the  point 
that  we  are  making  ;  but  we  must  men- 
tion one  or  two  more  instances.  The 
first  relates  to  the  Presidential  campaign 
of  1892,  when  the  Postyias  supporting  the 
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Democratic  national  ticket.  A  munici- 
pal Tammany  ticket  was  before  the 
voters  at  the  same  time,  and  it  was  gen- 
erally known  that  if  the  latter  were  at- 
tacked by  the  reform  element  in  the 
city,  the  Tammany  men  would  sell  out 
the  national  candidates  in  order  to  elect 
their  own  city  officers.  Now  the  Post 
has  always  held  that  one  should  act  in 
municipal  matters  without  any  thought 
of  party,  and  never  mix  considerations 
of  expediency  with  a  plain  civic  duty. 
Yet  at  the  time  of  this  election  it  had 
not  a  word  to  say  regarding  the  Tam- 
many candidates  ;  nor  did  it  print  its 
customary  **  Voters'  Directory,"  in 
which  it  always  describes  the  Tammany 
men  as  **  thugs,"  **  murderers,**  **  fel- 
ons,** and  other  equally  unpleasant 
things.  Some  wicked  Republican  wrote 
to  the  editor  and  asked  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Fosfs  usual  information  to 
voters  ;  but  a  profound  silence  followed 
the  letter.  Then  some  one  went  to  the 
Post  office  and  offered  to  pay  for  the  in- 
sertion of  its  *'  Directory**  at  the  regu- 
lar advertising  rates.  The  offer  was  re- 
fused ;  the  editor  presently  made  a 
rather  vague  and  ambiguous  explanation 
in  his  columns  ;  and  general  hilarity 
reigned  among  the  unregenerate  at  find- 
ing Mr.  Godkin  playing  the  "  practical 
politician'*  and  turning  his  back  upon 
his  own  civic  ideals. 

Finally,  a  personal  incident  must  be 
recorded.  The  Post  had  published  some 
very  scorching  editorials  on  the  conduct 
of  those  citizens  who  buy  favours  from 
the  police,  and  thus  encourage  black- 
mail and  the  demoralisation  of  the  force. 
Many  ears  must  have  tingled  when  those 
scathing  articles  were  read,  and  many 
backs  must  have  winced  as  the  lash  de- 
scended. Well,  the  time  came  when  a  cer- 
tain Tammany  leader  brought  a  libel  suit 
against  Mr.  Godkin  ;  and  a  policeman 
was  sent  to  the  editor*s  house  to  secure 
his  attendance  at  the  court.  The  hour 
of  his  call  was  a  very  inconvenient  one, 
and  so  Mr.  Godkin  offered  the  police- 
man a  five-dollar  bill  to  arrange  matters 
more  agreeably.  This  was  precisely 
what  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  thousand  New  Yorkers  would 
have  done  under  the  same  circum- 
stances ;  but,  unfortunately,  Mr.  God- 
kin was  the  one  person  in  New  York 
who  could  not  afford  to  do  it,  and  it  pro- 
duced a  profound  sensation.  Mr.  God- 
kin himself  felt  that  something  would 


have  to  be  said  ;  and  he  published  an 
explanation  couched  in  a  humorous  vein, 
to  the  effect  that  New  York  being  gov- 
erned by  a  band  of  robbers,  any  one 
who  fell  into  their  power  might  prop- 
erly ransom  himself,  and  that  the  five 
dollars  was  such  a  ransom,  with  much 
more  to  the  same  effect.  It  was  gen- 
erally felt  that  the  humour  was  rather 
forced,  and  that  the  explanation  hardly 
fitted  in  with  the  general  preaching  of 
the  Post.  And,  indeed,  it  was  hard  to 
see  why  his  defence  could  not  be  urged 
with  equal  force  on  behalf  of  the  citizens 
whom  Mr.  Godkin  had  just  been  cover- 
ing with  his  denunciation. 

AH  these  points  that  have  here  been 
touched  upon  are  individually  very  tri- 
fling, and  even  when  taken  together  they 
do  not  constitute  a  very  formidable  in- 
dictment for  inconsistency  or  arrogance. 
To  the  constituency  of  most  of  our  great 
journals  they  would  pass  unheeded  or  as 
subjects  of  only  casual  comment.  But, 
as  has  already  been  observed,  the  con- 
stituency of  the  Post  and  Nation  is  not 
an  ordinary  body  of  readers  ;  it  is  an 
assemblage  of  critics,  whose  faculty  for 
criticism  has  been  sharpened  and  pointed 
by  Mr. Godkin  himself;  and  it  is  precisely 
in  proportion  as  his  editorial  utterances 
are  deemed  weighty,  that  those  utter- 
ances are  carefully  and  even  finically 
examined. 

There  is  another  element,  also,  that 
enters  into  their  estimate  of  the  man 
and  his  work  that  is  far  more  sub- 
tle, and  therefore  much  more  difficult 
to  explain  to  the  general  reader,  though 
its  presence  perceptibly  colours  the 
judgment  which  the  clients  of  the  Post 
pass  upon  that  organ.  Happily  in  the 
volume  now  before  us  Mr.  Godkin  has 
himself  aided  in  making  our  meaning 
comprehensible. 

In  his  estimate  of  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Mr.  Godkin  has  written  these  very  strik- 
ing sentences  : 

*'  He  [Mill]  was  wanting  ...  in  what  we 
may  call,  though  not  in  any  bad  sense,  the  ani- 
mal side  of  man*s  nature.  He  suffered  in  his 
treatment  of  all  the  questions  of  the  day  from  ex- 
cess of  culture  and  deficiency  of  blood.  He  under- 
stood and  allowed  for  men's  errors  of  judgment 
and  for  their  ignorance,  and  for  their  sloth  anu 
indifference  ;  but  of  appreciation  of  the  force  of 
their  passions  his  speculations  contain  little  sign." 

Now  it  would  be  impossible  to  ex- 
press more  perfectly  than  is  done  in 
these  words  the  exact  opinion  which  the 
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majority  of  his  readers  hold  regarding 
the  editor  of  the  Evening  Post^  so  far  as 
such  an  opinion  is  based  upon  their 
knowledge  of  him  through  his  editorial 
writings.  It  seems  to  them  as  though 
the  spirit  of  the  Post  were  a  spirit  evoked 
wholly  from  the  Dismal  Science — a 
spirit  of  facts  and  figures  and  formulas, 
a  bloodless  impersonation  of  mere  logic, 
a  spirit  incapable  of  any  glow  of  pas- 
sion, or  of  any  sympathy  with  the 
purely  emotional  side  of  individual  and 
national  temperament.  This  calmness 
and  coldness  are  in  many  respects  a 
source  of  strength  and  influence.  In 
dealing  with  questions  of  finance  and  of 
administrative  reform,  such  qualities 
give  enormous  power  to  the  expositions 
of  the  Post^  for  they  conduce  to  clear 
seeing  and  sound  thinking,  and  enable 
their  possessor  to  brush  aside  all  the 
purely  minor  issues  in  any  great  ques- 
tion, and  to  hew  his  way  straight  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  But  when  questions 
of  another  kind  arise — questions  involv- 
ing national  prejudices  and  susceptibili- 
ties, questions,  in  other  words,  that  ap- 
peal primarily  to  sentiment — the  tone 
of  the  Post  is  so  unsympathetic,  so  ap- 
parently unappreciative  of  the  great 
depth  and  power  of  passion,  as  to  put  it 
altogether  out  of  court  and  nullify  the 
force  of  its  contentions.  This  is  seen 
in  a  small  way  in  its  treatment  of  minor 
occurrences,  in  its  discussion  of  lynch 
law,  for  instance,  and  of  occasional  in- 
cidents that  involve  social  principles. 
As  a  rule,  the  most  uncompromising  op- 
ponents of  the  **  higher  law,**  the  stern- 
est enemies  of  the  principles  of  private 
vengeance,  are  nevertheless  able  and 
willing  to  recognise  the  wild  justiceof 
much  that  has  at  times  been  done  by 
men  who  have,  under  exceptional  con- 
ditions, taken  the  law  into  their  own 
hands.  Most  men  recognise  that  there 
are  and  '  always  will  be  offences  for 
which  the  written  code  provides  no  ade- 
quate redress.  Yet  the  Post  would  ap- 
pear to  hold  that  neither  to  preserve  the 
safety  of  a  community,  nor  to  protect 
the  honour  and  purity  of  the  home, 
must  men  under  any  circumstances  re- 
vert to  the  primitive  means  of  defence  ; 
that  no  outrage  can  be  so  gross,  no  in- 
sult so  foul  as  to  justify  the  individual 
in  an  appeal  to  physical  force  outside  of 
the  slow  machinery  of  the  law.  Is  there 
not  the  divorce  court  ready  to  redress 
the  insulted  honour  of  the  husband  ? 


Are  there  not  the  civil  tribunals  always 
sitting  to  mulct  the  offender  and  to 
soothe  the  wounded  spirit  by  a  tidy  lit- 
tle award  of  dollars  ?  What  is  honour 
anyway  ?  Something  to  be  included 
between  derisive  quotation-marks  and 
spoken  of  as  **  honour.** 

And  this  same  attitude,  so  repugnant 
to  the  most  elemental  principles  of  hu- 
man nature,  is  conspicuously  seen  in  the 
Posfs  handling  of  international  con- 
troversies. That  under  any  circum- 
stances a  nation — or,  at  any  rate,  the 
United  States — may  rightly  and  justly 
appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword 
seems  hardly  within  the  sphere  of  the 
Posfs  philosophy  ;  but  all  questions  af- 
fecting the  sentiment  of  nationality  are 
consistently  treated  from  the  commer- 
cial, or  perhaps  we  should  say,  the  eco- 
nomical standpoint.  A  reader  of  the 
Post  gets  the  impression  that  even  if  the 
country  were  invaded  by  a  foreign 
army,  that  journal  would  scarcely  coun- 
sel armed  resistance,  so  long  as  the  ma- 
rauding forces  spared  what  it  is  fond  of 
calling  its  **  counting-room.**  Take  a 
typical  case  that  every  one  will  remem- 
ber as  happening  some  three  years  ago, 
when  the  sailors  of  a  United  States  man- 
of-war  were  assaulted  in  the  streets  of 
a  Chilean  city.  They  had  been  guilty 
of  no  offence  except  of  wearing  their 
country*s  uniform  ;  yet  they  were  set 
upon  by  the  mob,  knocked  down,  beat- 
en, and  at  last  dragged  by  the  police 
through  the  streets  with  ropes,  and  flung 
into  prison.  At  the  same  time  the  house 
of  the  American  Minister  suffered  a  spe- 
cies of  blockade,  swarms  of  spies  were 
set  upon  him,  and  a  high  officer  of  the 
Chilean  Government,  in  his  official  ca- 
pacity delivered  an  harangue  filled  with 
studied  insults  to  the  President  and 
people  of  the  United  States.  Now  there 
could  hardly  seem  to  be  room  for  two 
opinions  about  the  duty  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  in  such  a  crisis.  Had 
the  sailors  been  Englishmen,  Valparaiso 
would  have  been  very  promptly  and  ef- 
fectively shelled  as  soon  as  a  squadron 
could  get  within  range  of  it.  But  what 
was  the  attitude  of  the  Evening  Post? 
Why,  it  figured  up  the  cost  of  bringing 
Chile  to  her  senses,  and  said  that  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  spend  all  that  money 
on  a  mere  pitiful  question  of  national 
honour.  What  were  those  sailors  doing 
there  anyhow?  Why  didn't  they  stay 
on   their  ships  ?      What    business   had 
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American  ships  down  there  in  Chile  ? 
After  all,  a  few  sailors  were  of  no  great 
consequence,  and  if  we  had  to  fight 
Chile,  a  good  many  men  would  prob- 
ably be  killed,  not  to  mention  all  the 
money  that  would  be  wasted.  And  so 
forth,  and  so  forth.  Finally,  when  it 
had  called  the  American  Minister  **  a 
Blaine  Irishman,**  and  docked  his  name, 
and  spoken  of  him  as  *'  Pat,*'  the  Post 
felt  tiiat  the  last  word  on  the  subject 
had  been  said.  Fortunately  the  govern- 
ment at  Washington  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  Mr.  Godkin  at  this  junc- 
ture, but  by  a  threat  of  instant  war 
brought  up  the  Chilean  Jingoes  with  a 
round  turn,  and  made  them  apologise 
and  eat  dirt,  and  indemnify  the  men 
whom  they  had  outraged  ;  after  which 
there  was  a  great  calm  all  along  the 
western  coast  of  South  America. 

Now  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  Mr. 
Godkin 's  private  and  personal  views 
quite  coincide  with  his  editorial  utter- 
ances on  these  matters.  He  doubtless 
feels  about  them  very  much  as  does 
any  other  man.  But  he  presumably 
recognises  the  undoubted  fact  that 
Americans  as  a  people  are  too  much 
swayed  by  sentiment,  and  in  his  desire 
to  check  this  fault,  he  ignores  consider- 


ations of  sentiment  altogether.  And  in 
going  to  such  an  extreme  he  makes  a 
fatal  mistake  ;  for  there  is  something 
about  the  Posfs  attitude  so  smug,  so 
cold-blooded,  so  epicene,  as  in  one  very 
important  sphere  to  annihilate  alto- 
gether an  influence  which,  with  a  more 
sympathetic  spirit,  it  might  otherwise 
exert  for  good  and  useful  ends. 

The  book  before  us  contains  many 
illustrations  of  all  that  is  most  charac- 
teristic in  Mr.  Godkin's  writing.  The 
papers  on  **  Chromo  Civilisation," 
**John  Stuart  Mill,**  **  The  Evolution 
of  the  Summer  Resort,'*  **  Panics," 
*'  The  Morals  and  Manners  of  the  Kitch- 
en,** and  **  Court  Circles**  are  classics 
in  their  way  ;  and  the  one  on  "  Physi- 
cal Force  in  Politics"  should  be  printed 
in  letters  of  gold  and  sent  to  every  ami- 
able lunatic  who  goes  about  agitating 
for  the  alleged  **  rights**  of  women. 
But  it  is  invidious  to  make  any  selection 
when  all  are'  so  good  ;  and  the  book 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one 
who  loves  to  watch  the  play  of  a  bril- 
liant intellect  finding  its  expression 
through  the  medium  of  a  singularly 
lucid  and  illuminating  style. 

H,  T,  Peck, 


THE   LOVE-LETTER. 

This  fluttering  sheet  of  paper,  snowy  white, 
A  dove  of  Venus  is  whose  glad  behest 
It  is  to  bear  my  message  on  its  breast 

Unto  my  Sweet  across  the  leagues  of  night. 

And  when  beneath  the  singing  stars  its  flight 
Is  done  then  shall  it  find  a  downy  nest 
Amid  the  laces  of  her  gown  and  rest 

Upon  her  bosom,  dreaming  of  delight. 

Up  then,  my  bird,  and  spread  your  pinions  wide, 
The  quest  is  happy,  though  the  way  be  long  : 

Joy  your  companion  is,  and  Love  your  guide. 
And  hope  within  your  heart  beats  ever  strong  ; 

Godspeed  !  would  I  might  journey  at  your  side 
And  hear  with  you  her  lips  repeat  my  song. 


Frederic  F.  Sherman, 
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KATE  CARNEGIE.* 


Bv  Ian  Maclaren. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A    HOME   OF   MANY   GENERATIONS. 
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uncomprom: 
tion,  and  it  may  bi 
mended  itself  most  to  the  mind  of 
fathers.  Roads  were  drained  after  the 
simplest  fashion,  because  a  standing  pool 
in  the  hollow  had  more  than  a  compensa- 
tion in  the  dryness  of  the  ascent  and  de- 
scent, while  the  necessity  of  sliddering 
down  one  side  and  scrambling  up  the 
other  reduced  driving  to  the  safe  average 
of  four  miles  an  hour — horse-doctors 
forming  a  class  by  themselves,  and  being 
preserved  in  their  headlong  career  by 
the  particular  Providence  which  has  a 
genial  regard  for  persons  who  have  too 
little 'sense  or  have  taken  too  much 
liquor.  Degenerate  descendants,  anx- 
ious to  obtain  the  maximum  of  speed 
with  the  mimimum  of  exertion,  have 
shown  a  quite  wonderful  ingenuity  in 
circumventing  hills,  so  the  road  between 
Drumtochty  Manse  and  Tochty  Lodge 
gate  was  duplicated,  and  the  track  that 
plunged  into  the  hollow  was  now  for- 
saken of  wheeled  traffic  and  overgrown 
with  grass. 

•  Copyright.  1896,  by  John  WaUoa. 


"  This  way,  Kate  ;  it's  the  old  road, 
and  the  way  I  came  to  kirk  with  my 
mother.  Yes,  it's  narrow,  but  we  'ill 
get  through  and  down  below — it  is  worth 
the  seeing." 

So  they  forced  a  passage  where  the 
overgrown  hedges  resisted  the  wheels, 
and  the  trees,  wet  with  a  morning 
shower,  dashed  Kate's  jacket  with  a 
pleasant  spray,  and  the  rail  of  the  dog- 
cart was  festooned  with  tendrils  of  honey- 
suckle and  wild  geranium. 

"  There  is  the  parish  kirk  of  Drum- 
tochty," as  they  came  out  and  halted  on 
the  crest  of  the  hill,  "  and  though  it  be 
not  much  to  look  at  after  the  Norman 
churches  of  the  south,  it's  a  brave  old 
kirk  in  our  fashion,  and  well  set  in  the 
Glen." 

For  it  stood  on  a  knoll,  whence  the 
ground  sloped  down  to  the  Tochty,  and 
it  lay  with  God's  acre  around  it  in  the 
shining  of  the  sun.  Half-a-dozen  old 
beeches  made  a  shadow  in  the  summer- 
time, and  beat  off  the  winter's  storms. 
One  standing  at  the  west  corner  of  the 
kirkyard  had  a  fuller  and  sweeter  view 
of  the  Glen  than  could  be  got  anywhere 
save  from  the  beeches  at  the  Lodge  ; 
but  then  nothing  like  unto  that  can  be 
seen  far  or  near,  and  I  have  marvelled 
why  painting  men  have  never  had  it  on 
their  canvas. 

"  Our  vault  is  at  the  east  end,  where 
the  altar  was  in  the  old  days,  and  there 
our  dead  of  many  generations  lie.  A 
Carnegie  always  prayed  to  be  buried 
with  his  people  in  Drumtochty,  but  as 
It  happened,  two  out  of  three  of  our 
house  have  fallen  on  the  field,  and  so 
most  of  us  have  not  had  our  wish. 

"  Black  John,  my  grandfather,  was 
out  in  '45,  and  escaped  to  France.  He 
married  a  Highland  lassie  orphaned 
there,  and  entered  the  French  service, 
as  many  a  Scot  did  before  him  since  the 
days  of  the  Scots  Guards.  But  when 
he  felt  himself  a-dying,  he  asked  leave 
of  the  English  government  to  come 
home,  and  he  would  not  die  till  he  laid 
himself  down  in  his  room  in  the  tower. 
Then  he  gave  directions  for  his  funeral, 
how  none  were  to  be  asked  of  the  county 
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folk  but  Drummonds  and  Hays  and 
Stewarts  from  Blair  Athole  and  such  like 
that  had  been  out  with  the  Prince.  And 
he  made  his  wife  promise  that  she  would 
have  him  dressed  for  his  coffin  as  he 
fought  on  Culloden  field,  for  he  had 
kept  the  clothes. 

**  Then  he  asked  that  the  window 
should  be  opened  that  he  might  hear  the 
lilting  of  the  burn  below  ;  and  he  called 
for  my  father,  who  was  only  a  young 
lad,  and  commanded  him  to  enter  one 
of  the  Scottish  regiments  and  be  a  loyal 
kingsman,  since  all  was  over  with  the 
Stewarts. 

'*  He  said  a  prayer  and  kissed  his 
wife's  hand,  being  a  courtly  gentleman, 
and  died  listening  to  the  sound  of  the 
water  running  over  the  stones  in  the  den 
below.'* 

**  It  was  as  good  as  dying  on  the 
field,*'  said  Kate,  her  face  flushing  with 
pride  ;  **  that  is  an  ancestor  worth  re- 
membering ;  and  did  he  get  a  worthy 
funeral  ?" 

**  More  than  he  asked  for  ;  his  old 
comrades  gathered  from  far  and  near, 
and  some  of  the  chiefs  that  were  out  of 
hiding  came  down,  and  they  brought 
him  up  this  very  road,  with  the  pipers 
playing  before  the  coffin.  Fifty  gentle- 
men buried  John  Carnegie,  and  every 
man  of  them  had  been  out  with  the 
Prince. 

**  When  they  gathered  in  the  stone 
hall  you  'ill  see  soon,  his  friend-in-arms, 
Patrick  Murray,  gave  three  toasts.  The 
first  was  *  the  king,'  and  every  man 
bared  his  head  ;  the  second  was  *  to  him 
that  is  gone  ;  '  the  third  was  *  to  the 
friends  that  are  far  awa  ; '  and  then  one 
of  the  chiefs  proposed  another,  *  to  the 
men  of  Culloden  ;  '  and  after  that  every 
gentleman  dashed  his  glass  on  the  floor. 
Though  he  was  only  a  little  lad  at  the 
time,  my  father  never  forgot  the  sight. 

**  He  also  told  me  that  my  grand- 
mother never  shed  a  tear,  but  looked 
prouder  than  he  ever  saw  her,  and  be- 
fore they  left  the  hall  she  bade  each  gen- 
tleman good-bye,  and  to  the  chief  she 
spoke  in  Gaelic,  being  of  Cluny's  blood 
and  a  gallant  lady. 

**  Another  thing  she  did  also  which 
the  lad  could  not  forget,  for  she  brought 
down  her  husband's  sword  from  the 
room  in  the  turret,  and  Patrick  Murray, 
of  the  House  of  Athole,  fastened  it  above 
the  big  fireplace,  where  it  hangs  unto 
this  day,  crossed  now  with  my  father's, 


as  you  will  see,  Kate,  unless  we  stand 
here  all  day  going  over  old  stories." 

**  They're  glorious  stories,  dad  ;  why 
didn't  you  tell  them  to  me  before  ?  I 
want  to  get  into  the  spirit  of  the  past 
and  feel  the  Carnegie  blood  swinging  in 
my  veins  before  we  come  to  the  Lodge. 
What  did  they  do  afterwards,  or  was 
that  all?" 

"  They  mounted  their  horses  in  the 
courtyard,  and  as  each  man  passed  out 
of  the  gate  he  took  off  his  hat  and  bowed 
low  to  the  widow,  who  stood  in  a  win- 
dow I  will  show  you,  and  watched  till 
the  last  disappeared  into  the  avenue  ; 
but  my  father  ran  out  and  saw  them  ride 
down  the  road  in  order  of  threes,  a 
goodly  company  of  gentlemen.  But 
this  sight  is  better  than  horsemen  and 
swords." 

They  were  now  in  the  hollow  between 
the  kirk  and  the  Lodge,  a  cup  of  green- 
ery surrounded  by  wood.  Behind,  they 
still  saw  the  belfry  through  the  beeches  ; 
before,  away  to  the  right,  the  grey  stone 
of  a  turret  showed  among  the  trees.  The 
burn  that  sang  to  Black  John  ran  be- 
neath them  with  a  pleasant  sound,  and 
fifty  yards  of  turf  climbed  up  to  the  cot- 
tage where  the  old  road  joined  the  new 
and  the  avenue  of  the  Lodge  began. 
Over  this  ascent  the  branches  met, 
through  which  the  sunshine  glimmered 
and  flickered,  and  down  the  centre  came 
a  white  and  brown  cow  in  charge  of  an 
old  woman. 

"  It's  Bell  Robb,  that  lives  in  the  cot- 
tage there  among  the  bushes.  I  was  at 
the  parish  school  with  her,  Kate — she's 
just  my  age — for  we  were  all  John 
Thamson's  bairns  in  those  days,  and  got 
our  learning  and  our  licks  together, 
laird's  son  and  cottar's  daughter. 

**  People  would  count  it  a  queer  mix- 
ture nowadays,  but  there  were  some  ad- 
vantages in  the  former  parish  school 
idea  ;  there  were  lots  of  cleverer  subal- 
terns in  the  old  regiment,  but  none  knew 
his  men  so  well  as  I  did.  I  had  played 
and  fought  with  their  kind.  Would 
you  mind  saying  a  word  to  Bell  .  ,  . 
just  her  name  or  something?"  for  this 
was  a  new  life  to  the  pride  of  the  regi- 
ment, as  they  called  Kate,  and  Carnegie 
was  not  sure  how  she  might  take  it. 
Kate  was  a  lovable  lass,  but  like  every 
complete  woman,  she  had  a  temper  and 
a  stock  of  prejudices.  She  was  bon 
camerade  with  all  true  men,  although  her 
heart  was  whole,  and  with  a  few  women 
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that  did  not  mince  their 
words  or  carry  two 
faces ;  but  Kate  had 
claws  inside  the  velvet, 
and  once  she  so  handled 
with  her  tongue  a  young 
fellow  who  offended  her 
that  he  sent  in  his  pa- 
pers. What  she  said 
was  not  much,  but  it  was 
memorable,  and  every 
word  drew  blood.  Her 
father  was  never  quite 
certain  what  she  would 
do,  although  he  was  al- 
ways sure  of  her  love. 

"  Do  you  suppose, 
dad,  that  I'm  to  take  up 
with  all  your  friends  of 
the  jackdaw  days  ?  You 
seem  to  have  kept  fine 
company."  Kate  was 
already  out  of  the  dog- 
cart, and  now  took  Bell 
by  the  hand. 

"  I  am  the  General's 
daughter,  and  he  was 
telling  me  that  you  and 
he  were  playmates  long 
ago.  You  'ill  let  me 
come  to  see  you,  and 
you  'ill  tell  me  all  his  ex- 
ploits when  he  was  John 
Carnegie  ?" 

"  To  think  he  minded 
me,  an'  him  sae  lang 
awa'  at  the  weary  wars. ' ' 
Bell  was  between  the 
laughing  and  the  cry- 
ing. "  We're  lifted  to 
know  oor  laird's  a  Gen-  _ 

eral,  and  that  he's  got- 
ten sic  honour.     There's 
nae  bluid   like  the  auld 
bluid,  an'  the  Carnegies  cud  aye  afford 
tae  be  hamely. 

"  Ye're  like  him,"  and  Bell  examined 
Kale   carefully  ;    "  but   a'    can    tell   yir 
mither's  dochter,  a  weel-faured  mettle- 
some lady  as  wes  ever  seen  ;  wae's  me, 
wae's  me  for  the  wars,"  at  the  sight  of     the 
Carnegie's  face  ;   "  but  ye  'ill  come   in     Dru 
to  see  Marjorie.     A'll  mak  her  ready,"     spei 
and  Bell  hurried  into  the  cottage. 

"  Marjorie  has  been  blind  from  her 
birth.  She  was  the  pet  of  the  school, 
and  now  Bell  takes  care  of  her.     David- 
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parish  had  to  force  half-a-crown  a  week 
on  them  ;  but  hear  this." 

■'  Never  mind  hoo  ye  look,"  Bell  was 
speaking.  "  A'  canna  keep  them  wait- 
in'  till  ye  be  snoddit." 

"  Gie  me  ma  kep,  at  ony  rate,  that 
minister  broclit  frae  Perth,  and 
msheugh's  shawl  ;  it  wudna  be  re- 
spectfu'  to  oor  Laird,  an'  it  his  first 
veesit ;"  and  there  was  a  note  of  re- 
finement in  the  voice,  as  of  one  living 
apart. 

"Yes,  I'm  here,  Marjorie,"  and  the 
son  was  telling  me  that  she  wanted  to  General  stooped  over  the  low  bed  where 
support  Marjorie  off  the  wages  she  earns  the  old  woman  was  lying,  "  and  this  is 
as  a  field   hand  on  the  farms,  and  the     my  daughter,  the  only  child  left  me ; 
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you  would  hear  that  all  my  boys  were 
killed." 

**  We  did  that,  and  we  were  a'  wae  for 
ye  ;  a*  thocht  o*  ye  and  a*  saw  ye  in  yir 
sorrow,  for  them  'at  canna  see  ootside 
see  the  better  inside.  But  it  'ill  be  some 
comfort  to  be  in  the  hame  o*  yir  people 
aince  mair,  and  to  ken  ye've  dune  yir 
wark  weel.  It's  pleasant  for  us  to  think 
the  licht  'ill  be  burnin'  in  the  windows 
o*  the  Lodge  again,  and  that  ye're  come 
back  aifter  the  wars. 

**  Miss  Kate,  wull  ye  lat  me  pass  ma 
hand  ower  yir  face,  an'  then  a' 11  ken 
what  like  ye  are  better  nor  some  'at  hes 
the  joy  o'  seein*  ye  wi'  their  een.  .  .  . 
The  Glen  'ill  be  the  happier  for  the 
sicht  o'  ye  ;  a'  thank  ye  for^yir  kindness 
to  a  puir  woman." 

**  If  you  begin  to  pay  compliments, 
Marjorie,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  of 
that  cap  ;  for  the  pink  is  just  the  very 
shade  for  your  complexion,  and  it's  a 
perfect  shape." 

**  Ma  young  minister,  Maister  Car- 
michael,  seleckit  it  in  Muirtown,  an*  a' 
heard  that  he  went  ower  sax  shops  to 
find  one  to  his  fancy  ;  he  never  forgets 
me,  an'  he  wrote  me  a  letter  on  his  holi- 
day. A'body  likes  him  for  his  bonnie 
face  an'  honest  ways." 

**  Oh,  I  know  him  already,  Marjorie, 
for  he  drove  up  with  us,  and  I  thought 
him  very  nice  ;  but  we  must  go,  for  you 
know  I've  not  yet  seen  our  home,  and 
I'm  just  tingling  with  curiosity." 

"  Vou  'ill  not  leave  without  breakin* 
bread  ;  it's  little  we  hae,  but  we  can 
offer  ye  oat-cake  an'  milk  in  token  o'  oor 
loyalty  ;"  and  then  Bell  brought  the 
elements  of  Scottish  food  ;  and  when 
Marjorie's  lips  moved  in  prayer  as  they 
ate,  it  seemed  to  Carnegie  and  his  daugh- 
ter like  a  sacrament.  So  the  two  went 
from  the  fellowship  of  the  poor  to  their 
ancient  house. 

They  drove  along  the  avenue  between 
the  stately  beeches  that  stood  on  either 
side  and  reached  out  their  branches,  al- 
most but  not  quite  unto  meeting,  so  that 
the  sun,  now  in  the  south,  made  a  train 
of  light  down  which  the  General  and 
Kate  came  home.  At  the  end  of  the 
beeches  the  road  wheeled  to  the  right, 
and  Kate  saw  for  the  first  time  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  her  people.  Tochty  Lodge 
was  of  the  fourth  period  of  Scottish  cas- 
tellated architecture,  and  till  it  fell  into 
disrepair  was  a  very  perfect  example  of 
the  sixteenth  century  mansion-house, 
where  strength  of  defence  could  not  yet 


be  dispensed  with,  for  the  Camegies 
were  too  near  the  Highland  border  to 
do  without  thick  walls  or  to  risk  habita- 
tion on  the  ground  floor.  The  build- 
ings had  first  been  erected  on  the  L 
plan,  and  then  had  been  made  into  a 
quadrangle,  so  that  on  the  left  was  the 
main  part,  with  a  tower  at  the  south- 
west corner  over  the  den,  and  a  wing  at 
the  south-east  coming  out  to  meet  the 
gate.  On  the  north-east  and  north  were 
a  tower  and  rooms  now  in  ruins,  and 
along  the  west  ran  a  wall  some  six  feet 
high  with  a  stone  walk  three  feet  from 
the  top,  whence  you  could  look  down  on 
the  burn.  A  big  gateway,  whose  doors 
were  of  oak  studded  with  nails,  with  a 
grated  lattice  for  observation,  gave  en- 
trance to  the  courtyard.  In  the  centre 
of  the  yard  there  was  an  ancient  oak  and 
a  draw  well  whose  water  never  failed. 
The  eastern  face  was  bare  of  ivy,  except 
at  the  north  corner,  where  stood  the 
jackdaws'  tower ;  but  the  rough  grey 
stone  was  relieved  by  the  tendrils  and 
red  blossoms  of  the  hardy  tropiolum 
which  despises  the  rich  soil  of  the  south 
and  the  softer  air,  and  grows  luxuriantly 
on  our  homely  northern  houses.  As  they 
came  to  the  gateway,  the  General  bade 
Kate  pull  up  and  read  the  scroll  above, 
which  ran  in  clear-cut  stone  letters — 

TRY  AND  THEN 

TRVST. BETTER  GVDE 

ASSVRANCE 

BOT  TRUST  NOT 

OR  •  YE .  TR  Vr .  FOR .  FEAR 

OF. REPENTANCE. 

"  We've  been  a  slow  dour  race,  Kit, 
who  never  gave  our  heart  lightly,  but 
having  given  it,  never  played  the  traitor. 
Fortune  has  not  favoured  us,  for  acre 
after  acre  has  gone  from  our  hands,  but, 
thank  God,  we've  never  had  dishonour." 

"  And  never  will,  dad,  for  we  are  the 
last  of  the  race." 

Janet  Macpherson  was  waiting  in  the 
deep  doorway  of  the  tower,  and  gave 
Kate  welcome  as  one  whose  ancestors 
had  for  three  generations  served  the 
Camegies,  since  the  day  Black  John  had 
married  a  Macpherson. 

"  Calf  of  my  heart,"  she  cried,  and 
took  Kate  in  her  arms.  **  It  iss  your 
foster-mother  that  will  be  glad  to  see 
you  in  the  home  of  your  people,  and  will 
be  praying  that  God  will  give  you  peace 
and  good  days." 

Then  they  went  up  the  winding  stone 
stair,  with  deep,  narrow  windows,  and 
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came  into  the  dining-hall  where 
the  fifty  Jacobites  toasted  the 
king  and  many  a  gathering  had 
taken  place  in  the  otden  time.  It 
was  thirty-five  feet  long  by  fif- 
teen broad,  and  twenty-two  feet 
high.  The  floor  was  of  flags 
over  arches  below,  and  the  bare 
stone  walls  showed  at  the  win- 
dows and  above  the  black  oak 
panelling  which  reached  ten  feet 
from  the  ground.  The  fireplace 
was  six  feet  high,  and  so  wide 
that  two  could  sit  on  either  side 
within.  Upon  the  mantelpiece 
the  Carnegie  arms  stood  out  in 
bold  reliefunder  the  two  cross- 
ed swords.  One  or  two  por- 
traits of  dead  Carnegies  and 
some  curious  weapons  broke  the 
monotony  of  the  walls,  and 
from  the  roof  hung  a  finely 
wrought  iron  candelabra.  The 
western  portion  of  the  hall  was 
separated  by  a  screen  of  open 
woodwork,  and  made  a  pleasant 
dining-room.  A  door  in  the  cor- 
ner led  into  the  tower,  which 
had  a  library,  with  Carnegie's 
bedroom  above,  and  higher  still 
Kate's  room,  each  with  a  tiny 
dressing  closet.  For  the  Car- 
negies always  lived  together  in 
this  tower,  and  their  guests  at 
the  other  end  of  the  hall.  The 
library  had  two  windpws. 
From  one  you  could  look  down 
and  see  nothing  but  the  foliage 
of  the  den,  with  a  gleam  of  wa- 
ter where  the  burn  made  a  pool, 
and  from  the  other  you  looked 
over  a  meadow  with  big  trees  to 
the  Tochty  sweeping  round  a  JA'^'^t  ' 
bend,  and  across  to  the  high  op- 
posite banks  covered  with  brush-wood. 
First  they  visited  Carnegie's  room. 

"  Flere  have  we  been  born,  and  died 
if  we  did  not  fall  in  battle,  and  it's  not 
a  bad  billet  after  all  for  an  old  soldier. 
Yes,  that  is  your  mother  when  we  were 
married,  but  I  like  this  one  better,"  and 
the  General  touched  his  breast,  for  he 
carried  his  love  next  his  heart  in  a  sil- 
ver locket  of  curious  design. 

Three  fine  deerskins  lay  on  the  floor, 
and    one    side  of   the    room   was   hune 
with   tapestry 
of    fui 


wall. 


>ak   cupboard,  s 


net  after  luncheon,  Kate  ;  but  now  let's 
see  your  room," 

"  How  beautiful,  and  how  cunning 
you  have  been,"  and  then  she  took  an 
inventory  of  the  furniture,  all  new,  but 
all  in  keeping  with  the  age  of  the  room. 
"  You  have  spent  far  too  much  on  a  very 
self-willed  and  bad-tempered  girl,  and 
all  I  can  do  is  to  make  you  promise  that 
you  will  come  up  here  sometimes  and  let 
me  give  you  tea  in  this  window-seat, 
_  where  we  can  see  the  woods  and  the 
but  the    most    striking     Tochty." 

the   room   was         "  Well,  Donald,"  said  the  General  at 


1  foot  i 


}  the 


'  I'll  show  you  something  in  that  cabi- 


table  to  his  faithful  servant,  "  how  do 
you  think  Drumtochty  will  suit  you  ?" 
"  Any  place  where  you  and  Miss  Kate 
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will  be  living  is  a  good  place  for  me,  and 
there  are  six  or  maybe  fourmen I  hef  been 
meeting  that  hef  the  language,  but  not 
good  Gaelic — just  poor  Perthshire  talk," 
for  Donald  was  a  West  Highlander, 
and  prided  himself  on  his  better  speech. 

"  And  what  about  a  kirk,  Donald  ? 
Aren't  you  Free  like  Janet  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  am  Free  ;  but  it  iss  not 
to  that  kirk  I  will  be  going  to  here,  and 
I  am  telling  Janet  that  she  will  be  caring 
more  about  a  man  that  has  a  pleasant 
way  with  him  than  about  the  truth." 

"  What's  wrong  with  things,  Donald, 
since  we  lay  in  Edinburgh  twenty  years 
ago,  and  you  used  to  give  me  bits  of  the 
Free  Kirk  sermons  ?" 

"  It  iss  all  wrong  that  they  hef  been 
going  these  last  years,  for  they  stand  to 
sing  and  they  sit  to  pray,  and  they  will 
be  using  human  hymns.  And  it  iss  great 
pieces  of  the  Bible  they  hef  cut  out,  and 
I  am  told  that  they  are  not  done  yet,  but 
are  going  from  bad  to  worse,"  and  Don- 
ald invited  questioning. 

"  What  more  are  they  after,  man  ?" 

"  It  will  be  myself  that  has  found  it 
out,  and  it  iss  only  what  might  be  ex- 
pected, but  1  am  not  saying  that  you  will 
be  believing  me." 

"  Out  with  it,  Donald  ;  let's  hear  what 
kind  of  people  we've  come  amongst." 

■'  They've  been  just  fairly  left  to  them- 
selves, and  the  godless  bodies  hef  taken 
to  watering  the  whisky." 

CHAPTER   IV. 

A    SECRET    CHAUBSR. 


HE     cabinet 
now,    dad, 
and      at 
ice,"    when 
they   went     up 
the    stairs    and 
were    standing 
I    the     room. 
"Just  give  me 
three      guesses 
ahout  the  mys- 
tery ;    but  first 


It  was  pretty  to  see 
Kate  opening  the 
doors,  curiously 
carved  with  hunting 
scenes,  and  search- 
ing' ihf  interior,  tap- 
ping with  her  knuckles  and  listening  for 
a  hollow  sound. 


"Is  it  a  treasure  we  are  to  find? 
Then  that's  one  point.  Not  in  the 
cabinet  ?  I  have  it ;  there  is  a  door 
into  some  other  place ;  am  I  not 
right?" 

•'  Where  could  it  be  ?  We're  in  a 
tower  cut  off  from  the  body  of  the 
Lodge,  with  a  room  above  and  a  room 
below  ;"  and  the  General  sat  down  to 
allow  full  investigation. 

After  many  journeys  up  and  down  the 
stair,  and  many  questions  that  brought 
no  light,  Kate  played  a  woman's  trick 
up  in  her  room. 

"  The  General  wishes  to  show  me  the 
concealed  room  in  this  tower,  Janet,  or 
whatever  you  call  it.  Would  you  kind- 
ly tell  us  how  to  get  entrance  ?  You 
needn't  come  down  ;  just  explain  to 
me  ;"  and  Kate  was  very  pleasant  in- 
deed. 

"  Yes,  I  am  hearing  there  is  a  room  in 
the  tower,  Miss  Kate,  that  strangers  will 
not  be  able  to  find  ;  and  it  would  be  very 
curious  if  the  Carnegies  did  not  have  a 
safe  place  for  an  honest  gentleman  when 
he  was  in  a  little  trouble.  All  the  good 
houses  will  have  their  secret  places,  and 
it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  some  of  them. 
Oh  no  ;  now  I  will  remember  one  at 
Glamis  Castle,  .  .  ," 

"  Never  mind  Glamis,  nurse,  for  the 
General  is  waiting.  Where  is  the  spring  ? 
is  it  in  the  oak  cabinet  ?" 

"  It  will  be  good  for  the  General  to 
be  resting  himself  after  his  luncheon, 
and  he  will  be  thinking  many  things  in 
his  room.  Oh  yes,"  continued  Janet, 
settling  herself  down  to  narrative,  and 
giving  no  heed  to  Kate's  beguiling  ways, 
"  old  Mary  that  died  near  a  hundred 
would  be  often  telling  me  stories  of  the 
old  days  when  I  wass  a  little  girl,  and 
the  one  I  liked  best  wass  about  the  hid- 
ing of  the  Duke  of  Perth," 

"  You  will  tell  me  that  to-morrow, 
when  I  come  down  to  sec  your  house, 
Janet,  and  to-day  you  'ill  tell  me  how  to  _ 
open  the  spring." 

"  But  it  would  be  a  pity  not  to 
finish  the  story  about  the  Duke  of 
Perth,  for  it  goes  well,  and  it  will  be 
good  for  a  Carnegie  to  hear  it."  And 
Kate  flung  herself  into  the  window- 
seat,  but  was  hugely  interested  all  the 

'■  Mary  was  sitting  at  her  door  in  the 
evening,  and  that  would  be  three  days 
after  Culloden,  for  the  news  had  been 
sent  by  a  sure  hand  from  the  Laird, 
when  a  man  came  riding  along  the  road, 
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and  as  soon  as  Mary  saw  him  she  knew 
he  was  somebody  ;  but  perhaps  it  will 
be  too  long  a  story,"  and  Janet  began 
to  arrange  dresses  in  a  wardrobe. 

"  No,  no  ;  as  you  have  begun  it,  I 
want  to  hear  the  end  ;  but  quick,  for 
there's  the  room  to  see  and  the  rest  of 
the  Lodge  before  it  grows  dark.  What 
like  was  he  ?" 

**  He  wass  a  man  that  looked  as  if  he 
would  be  commanding,  but  his  clothes 
were  common  grey,  and  stained  with  the 
road.  He  wass  very  tired,  and  could 
hardly  hold  himself  up  in  the  saddle, 
and  his  horse  wass  covered  with  foam. 

"  *  Is  this  Tochty  Lodge  ?  *  he  asked, 
softening  his  voice  as  one  trying  to  speak 
humbly.  '  I  am  passing  this  way,  and 
have  a  message  for  Mistress  Carnegie  ; 
think  you  that  I  can  have  speech  of  her 
quietly  ? ' 

**  So  Mary  will  go  up  and  tell  the  lady 
that  one  wass  waiting  to  see  her,  and 
that  he  seemed  a  noble  gentleman. 
When  they  came  down  to  the  courtyard 
he  had  drawn  water  for  his  horse  from 
the  well,  and  wass  giving  him  to  drink, 
thinking  more  of  the  beast  that  had 
borne  him  than  of  his  own  need,  as  be- 
came a  man  of  birth. 

**  At  the  sight  of  the  lady  he  took  off 
his  bonnet  and  bowed  low,  and  asked  if 
he  might  have  a  private  audience,  to 
which  Mistress  Carnegie  replied,  *  We 
are  private  here,'  and  asked,  *  Have  you 
been  with  my  son  ?  ' 

**  *  We  fought  together  for  the  Prince 
three  days  since — my  name  is  Perth.  I 
am  escaping  for  my  life,  and  desire  a 
brief  rest,  if  it  please  you,  and  bring  no 
danger  to  your  house.' 

**  *  Ye  had  been  welcome,  my  Lord 
Duke,*  and  Mary  used  to  show  how  her 
mistress  straightened  herself,  *  though 
you  were  the  poorest  soldier  that  had 
drawn  his  sword  for  the  good  cause,  and 
ye  will  stay  here  till  it  be  safe  for  you 
to  escape  to  France.' 

**  He  was  four  weeks  hidden  in  the 
room,  and  although  the  soldiers  searched 
all  the  house,  they  could  never  find  the 
place,  and  Mrs.  Carnegie  put  scorn  upon 
them,  asking  why  they  did  her  so  much 
honour  and  whom  they  sought.  Oh  yes, 
it  wass  a  cunning  place  for  the  bad 
times,  and  you  will  be  pleased  to  see 
it." 

**  And  the  secret,  Janet,"  cried  Kate, 
her  hand  upon  the  door  ;  **  you  know  it 
quite  well." 

"  So  does  the  General,  Catherine  of 


my  heart,"  said  Janet,  "  and  he  will  be 
liking  to  show  it  himself." 

So  Kate  departed  in  a  rage,  and  gave 
orders  that  there  be  no  more  delay,  for 
she  would  not  spend  an  afternoon  seek- 
ing for  rat-holes. 

**  No  rat-hole.  Kit,  but  a  very  fair 
chamber  for  a  hunted  man  ;  it  is  twenty 
years  and  more  since  this  door  opened 
last,  for  none  knows  the  trick  of  it  save 
Janet  and  myself.     There  it  goes." 

A  panel  in  the  back  of  the  cabinet  slid 
aside  behind  its  neighbour  and  left  a 
passage  through  which  one  could  squeeze 
himself  with  an  effort. 

**  We  go  up  a  stair  now,  and  must 
have  light ;  a  candle  will  do  ;  the  air  is 
perfectly  pure,  for  there's  plenty  of  ven- 
tilation ;"  and  then  they  crept  up  by 
steps  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  till 
they  stood  in  a  chamber  under  six  feet 
high,  but  otherwise  as  large  as  the  bed- 
room below.  The  walls  were  lined  with 
wood,  and  there  were  two  tiny  slits  that 
gave  air,  but  hardly  any  light.  The 
only  furniture  in  the  room  was  an  oaken 
chest,  clasped  with  iron  and  curiously 
locked. 

"  Our  plate  chest.  Kit ;  but  there's 
not  much  silver  and  gold  in  it,  worse 
luck  for  you,  lassie  ;  in  fact,  we're  a 
pack  of  fools  to  set  store  by  it.  There's 
nothing  in  the  kist  but  some  old  clothes, 
and  perhaps  some  buckles  and  such  like. 
I  dare  say  there  is  a  lock  of  hair  also. 
Some  day  we  will  have  a  look  inside." 

"  To-day,  instantly,"  and  Kate  shook 
her  father.  "  You  are  a  dreadful  hypo- 
crite, for  I  can  see  that  you  would  rather 
Tochty  were  burned  down  than  this  box 
be  lost.'  Are  there  any  relics  of  Prince 
Charlie  in  it  ?     Quick." 

**  Be  patient ;  it's  a  difficult  key  to 
turn  ;  there  now  ;"  but  there  was  not 
much  to  see— only  pieces  of  woollen 
cloth  tightly  folded  down. 

"  Call  Janet,  Kate,  for  she  ought  to 
see  this  opening,  and  we  'ill  carry 
everything  down  to  my  room,  for  no 
one  could  tell  what  like  things  are  in 
this  gloom. 

"  Yes,  Perth  lived  here  for  weeks,  and 
used  to  go  up  to  the  gallery  where  Black 
John's  mother  sat  with  her  maid  ;  but 
the  son  was  hiding  in  the  North,  and 
never  reached  his  house  till  he  came  to 
die." 

First  of  all  they  came  upon  a  ball  dress 
of  the  former  time,  of  white  silk,  with  a 
sash  of  Macpherson  tartan,  besides  much 
fine  lace. 
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"  That  is  the  dress  your  grandmother 
wore  as  a  bride  at  the  Court  of  Ver- 
sailles in  the  seventies.  She  was  only  a 
lassie,  and  seemed  like  her  husband's 
daughter.  The  Prince  danced  with  her, 
and  they  counted  the  dress  something 
to  be  kept,  and  that  night  Lochiel  and 
Cluny  also  had  a  reel  with  Sheena  Car- 
negie, while  Black  John  looked  Hke  a 
young  man,  for  he  had  been  too  sorely 
wounded  to  be  able  to  dance  with  her 
himself."  And  then  theGeneral  carried 
down  with  his  own  hands  a  Highland 
gentleman's  evening  dress,  trews  of  the 
Royal  tartan,  and  a  velvet  coat  with  sil- 
ver buttons,  and  a  light  plaid  of  fine 
cloth. 

"And  this  was  her  husband' s  dress 
that  night ;  but  why  the  Stewart  tar- 
tan ?■' 

' '  No.  lassie,  that  is  the  suit  the  Prince 
wore  at  Holyrood,  where  he  gave  a 
great  ball  after  Prestonpans,  and  danced 
with  the  Edinburgh  ladies.  It  was 
smuggled  across  to  France  at  last  with 
other  things  of  the  Prince's,  and  he  gave 
it  to  Carnegie. 

"  It  will  remind  you  of  our  great 
days,"  he  said,  "  when  the  Stewarts  saw 
their  friends  in  Mary's  Palace." 

Last  of  all,  the  General  lifted  out  a 
casket  and  laid  it  on  his  table.  Within 
it  was  a  brooch,  such  as  might  once  have 
been  worn  either  by  a  man  or  a  woman  ; 
diamonds  set  in  gold,  and  in  the  midst 
a  lock  of  fair  hair. 


"Is  it  really,  father?  .  .  ." 
And  Kate  took  the  jewel  in  her 
hand. 

"  Yes,  the  Prince's  hair — his 
wedding  present  to  Sheena  Mac- 
phcrson.' 

Kate  kissed  it  fervently,  and 
passed  it  to  Janet,  who  placed  it 
carefully  in  the  box,  while  the 
General  made  believe  to  laugh. 

'■  Your  mother  wore  the  brooch 
on  great  occasions,  and  you  will 
do  the  same.  Kit,  for  auld  lang 
syne.  There  are  two  or  three 
families  left  in  Perthshire  that 
will    like    to    see    it    on     your 

"  Yes,  and  there  will  maybe 
be  more  than  two  or  three  that 
will  like  to  see  the  lady  that 
wears  it."     This  from  Janet. 

"  Your  compliments  are  a  little 
late,   and   you   may   keep   them 
to    yourself,    Janet  ;     it    would 
have  been  kinder  to  tell  me.   ..." 

"  Tell  you  what  ?"  And  the  General 
looked  very  provoking. 

"  I  hate  to  be  beaten,"  Kate  first 
looked  angry,  and  then  laughed.  "  What 
else  is  there  to  see  ?" 

"  There  is  the  gallery,  which  is  the 
one  feature  in  our  poor  house,  and  we 
will  try  to  reach  it  from  the  Duke's  hid- 
ing-place, for  it  was  a  cleverly  designed 
hole,  and  had  its  stair  up  as  well  as 
down."  And  then  they  all  came  out 
into  one  of  the  strangest  rooms  you  could 
find  in  Scotland,  and  one  that  left  a 
pleasant  picture  in  their  minds  who  had 
seen  it  lit  of  a  winter  night,  and  the 
wood  burning  on  the  hearth,  and  Kate 
dancing  a  reel  with  Lord  Hay  or  some 
other  brisk  young  man,  while  the  Gen- 
eral looked  on  from  one  of  the  deep  win- 
dow recesses. 

The  gallery  extended  over  the  hall 
and  Kate's  drawing-room,  and  measured 
fifty  feet  long  from  end  to  end.  The 
upper  part  of  the  walls  was  divided  into 
compartments  by  an  arcading,  made  of 
painted  pilasters  and  flat  arches.  Each 
compartment  had  a  motto,  and  this  was 
on  one  side  of  the  fireplace  : 
A  ■  nice  ■  wyfe  '  and 

A  ■  back  doore 
Oft  '  mabeth  '  a  rich 
Man  ■  poore. 
And  on  the  other  : 
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Denye  '  nane  *  of  ' 
Them  •  al  *  for  •  litle 
Thow  •  knawest  *  heir 
In  •  this  lyfe  *  of  what 
Chaunce  *  may  '  the 
Befall. 

The  glory  of  the  gallery,  however, 
was  its  ceiling,  which  was  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  work,  and  so  wonderful 
that  many  learned  persons  used  to  come 
and  study  it.  After  the  great  disaster 
when  the  Lodge  was  sold  and  allowed 
to  fall  to  pieces,  this  fine  work  went 
first,  and  now  no  one  examining  its  re- 
mains could  have  imagined  how  wonder- 
ful it  was,  and  in  its  own  way  how  beau- 
tiful. This  ceiling  was  of  wood,  paint- 
ed, and  semi-elliptical  in  form,  and  one 
wet  day,  when  we  knew  not  what  else  to 
do,  Kate  and  I  counted  more  than  three 
hundred  panels.  It  was  an  arduous 
labour  for  the  neck,  and  the  General  re- 
fused to  help  us  ;  but  I  am  sure  that  we 
did  not  make  too  many,  for  we  worked 
time  about,  while  the  General  took  note 
of  the  figures,  and  our  plan  was  that 
each  finished  his  tale  of  work  at  some 
amazing  beast,  so  that  we  could  make 
no  mistake.  Some  of  the  panels  were 
circles,  and  they  were  filled  in  with  coats- 
of-arms  ;  some  were  squares  and  they 
contained  a  bestiary  of  that  day.  It  was 
hard  indeed  to  decide  whether  the  cir- 
cles or  the  squares  were  more  interest- 
ing. The  former  had  the  arms  of  every 
family  in  Scotland  that  had  the  remotest 
connection  with  the  Carnegies,  and  be- 
sides swept  in  a  wider  field,  comprising 
David,  King  of  Israel,  who  was  placed 
near  Hector  of  Troy,  and  Arthur  of  Brit- 
tany not  far  from  Moses — all  of  whom 
had  appropriate  crests  and  mottoes.  In 
the  centre  were  the  arms  of  our  Lord 
Clirist  as  Emperor  of  Judea,  and  the 
chief  part  of  them  was  the  Cross.  But 
it  came  upon  one  with  a  curious  shock 
to  see  this  coat  among  the  shields  of 
Scottish  nobles.  There  were  beasts  that 
could  be  recognised  at  once,  and  these 
were  sparingly  named  ;  but  others  were 
astounding,  and  above  them  were  in- 
scribed titles  such  as  these  :  Shoe-lyon, 


Musket,  Ostray  ;  and  one  fearsome  ani- 
mal in  the  centre  was  designated  the 
Ram  of  Arabia.  This  display  of  her- 
aldry and  natural  history  was  reinforced 
by  the  cardinal  virtues  in  seventeenth 
century  dress  :  Charitas  as  an  elderly 
female  of  extremely  forbidding  aspect, 
receiving  two  very  imperfectly  clad  chil- 
dren ;  and  Temperantia  as  a  furious- 
looking  person — male  on  the  whole 
rather  than  female  —  pouring  some 
liquor — surely  water — from  a  jug  into 
a  cup,  with  averted  face,  and  leaving 
little  to  be  desired.  The  afternoon  sun 
shining  in  through  a  western  window 
and  lingering  among  the  black  and 
white  tracery,  so  that  the  marking  of  a 
shield  came  into  relief  or  a  beast  sud- 
denly glared  down  on  one,  had  a  weird, 
old-world  effect. 

**  It's  half  an  armoury  and  half  a 
menagerie,"  said  Kate,  "  and  I  think  we 
'ill  have  tea  in  the  library  with  the  win- 
dows open  to  the  Glen."  And  so  they 
sat  together  in  quietness,  with  books  of 
heraldry  and  sport  and  ancient  Scottish 
classics  and  such  like  round  them,  while 
Janet  went  out  and  in. 

**  So  Donald  has  been  obliged  to  leave 
his  kirk  ;' '  for  Kate  had  not  yet  forgiven 
Janet.  **  He  says  it's  very  bad  here  ;  I 
hope  you  won't  go  to  such  a  place." 

**  What  would  Donald  Macdonald  be 
saying  against  it?"  enquired  Janet,  se- 
verely. 

**  Oh,  I  don't  remember — lots  of 
things.  He  thought  you  were  making 
too  much  of  the  minister." 

"  The  minister  iss  a  good  nian,  and 
hass  some  Highland  blood  in  him, 
though  he  hass  lost  his  Gaelic,  and  he 
will  be  very  pleasant  in  the  house. 

"  If  I  wass  seeing  a  sheep,  and  it  will 
be  putting  on  this  side  and  that,  and 
quarrelling  with  everybody,  do  you 
know  what  I  will  be  thinking  ?" 

**  That's  Donald,  I  suppose  ;  well  ?" 

**  I  will  say  to  myself,  that  sheep  iss  a 
goat."  And  Janet  left  the  room  with 
the  laurels  of  victor}'. 

(To  be  continued^ 
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There  is  probably  no  English  journal 
that  wields  a  stronger  influence  over 
thoughtful  men  than  the  Spectator, 
There  is,  moreover,  none  that  has  more 
marked  and  recognisable  characteristics 
of  its  own.  In  both  its  great  depart- 
ments of  politics  and  literature  X\\q  Spec- 
tator has  for  many  years  struck  an  un- 
mistakable note.  To  have  distinguished 
itself  from  other  papers  by  exaggeration 
or  violence  of  style  and  tone  would  have 
been  comparatively  easy  ;  but  neither 
in  its  political  nor  in  its  literary  articles 
is  the  Spectator  guilty  of  excess.  We 
may  differ  from  its  views,  but  we  must 
acknowledge  the  fairness  of  its  intention 
and  the  almost  invariable  moderation 
with  which  that  intention  is  expressed. 
The  Spectator  has,  as  much  as  any  indi- 
vidual man,  a  character  of  its  own  ;  but 
it  is  a  character  which,  like  some  of  the 
creations  of  dramatic  genius,  impresses 
us  rather  by  its  even  good  sense,  and 
sanity,  and  calm  intelligence,  than  by 
the  abnormal  development  of  a  few 
traits.  To  have  stamped  such  a  char- 
acter upon  the  great  paper,  and  to  have 
won  for  it  the  respect  of  so  many  well- 
educated  readers,  is  no  small  exploit. 
The  men  who  have  performed  it  are 
men  worthy  of  study.  They  are  more 
than  merely  clever,  or  able,  or  talented 
•men.  They  must,  of  course,  be  that 
first  of  all  ;  but  they  must,  moreover, 
have  the  power  of  sympathy  and  the  fac- 
ulty of  leadership.  They  have  moulded 
others  in  their  own  image,  or  have  given 
them  a  complexion,  as  Nature  herself 
dictates,  as  it  were,  the  colour  of  her 
creatures.  The  Spectator  is  the  Specta- 
tor;  it  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  essays 
issued  periodically  by  one  publishing 
house. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton  modestly  describes 
his  own  as  much  the  smaller  share  in 
this  remarkable  work — the  high  esti- 
mate of  which  here  given  is  mine,  not 
his.  But  at  any  rate,  to  have  had  a 
share  in  it  at  all  marks  Mr.  Hutton  as 
something  more  than  an  individual 
critic.  He  is  not  to  be  measured  merelv 
by  the  work,  important  as  it  is,  which 
bears   his  own  name.     He  is  also  the 


head  of  what  may  fairly  be  called  a 
school.  Consciously  or  unconsciously, 
he  has  influenced  the  majority,  at  least, 
of  the  numerous  writers  who  must  have 
collaborated  in  the  weekly  literary  arti- 
cles of  the  Spectator,  This  is  the  first 
point  to  be  insisted  upon  in  an  appre- 
ciation of  Mr.  Hutton  as  a  critic.  We 
must  put  to  his  credit  not  only  all  that 
is  of  merit  in  his  writings,  but  that  per- 
sonal power  which  he  has  wielded  over 
others. 

Probably  if  we  can  explain  this  power 
we  shall  have  a  clue  to  the  explanation 
also  of  Mr.  Hutton 's  own  literary  work. 
The  less  is  included  within  the  greater ; 
and,  highly  as  I  esteem  Mr.  Hutton's 
writings,  I  suspect  (and  to  any  one  not  in 
the  secrets  of  the  Spectator  it  can  only 
be  a  conjecture)  that  he  has  done  even 
greater  work  as  an  editor  than  he  has 
as  an  author.  We  must  ask,  then,  what 
are  the  qualities  necessary  to  such  suc- 
cess. In  the  first  place,  the  editor  who 
impresses  himself  upon  men  will  prob- 
ably prove  to  be  a  man  of  many  inter- 
ests. Men  are,  as  a  rule,  first  attracted 
by  what  is  like  themselves  ;  they  may 
be  afterwards  won  to  respect  and  per- 
haps to  imitate  what  is  unlike.  Now, 
variety  of  interest  is  certainly  one  of 
the  features  of  Mr.  Hutton's  literary 
work.  His  style  is  not  particularly  flex- 
ible, but  the  range  of  his  subjects  is 
wide.  His  Studies  in  Parliament  prove 
that  he  has  not  wholly  confined  himself 
to  the  province  of  literature  ;  he  is 
widely  known  as  a  writer  on  theological 
topics  ;  and  there  is  great  diversity  of 
theme  even  in  his  more  strictly  literary 
essays. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  Mr. 
Hutton  as  the  exponent  of  a  literary 
craft,  viewed  as  a  thing  apart.  To  him, 
rules  of  art  are  always  in  intimate  rela- 
tion to  rules  of  life.  Thus,  in  his  ex- 
tremely able  and  interesting  essay  on 
**  Goethe  and  his  Influence,"  he  criti- 
cises Goethe  for  the  ««moral  character 
of  his  genius  and  work.  It  has  often 
been  done,  but  it  has  rarely  been  done 
so  well  ;  and  of  course  Mr.  Hutton 
avoids  the  Philistine  fallacy  that  every 
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work  of  art  must  have  **  a  moral,"  a 
sort  of  tag  to  catch  the  eye  of  those  who 
cannot  read  between  the  lines.  His 
complaint  is  that  in  Goethe  there  is 
nothing — of  the  moral  kind — between 
the  lines  to  read  Here  there  is  some 
exaggeration.  In  the  character  of 
Faust,  for  example,  we  may  detect  more 
of  a  moral  foundation  than  Mr.  Hutton 
perceives.  But  there  is  also  a  solid  ba- 
sis of  truth  in  his  view  :  and  perhaps  its 
principal  fault  lies,  not  so  much  in  any 
positive  error,  as  in  the  partial  insensi- 
bility displayed  to  the  fascination  of  the 
pure  intellect.  Goethe's  critical  detach- 
ment and  his  ability  to  fix  '*  his  eye  on 
nature's  plan"  as  an  observer,  not  as  an 
actor,  are  qualities  outside  the  sphere 
of  Mr.  Hutton's  sympathies.  He  un- 
derstands, but  he  does  not  like  ;  he  is 
repelled  rather  than  attracted. 

We  are  led  therefore  to  notice  that 
the  rules  of  life  in  relation  to  which  Mr. 
Hutton  always  views  the  rules  of  art 
are  of  a  specially  theological  cast.  He 
is  himself  quite  conscious  of  this  char- 
acteristic of  his  work,  and  he  frankly 
avows  that  the  principles  upon  which 
his  literary  criticisms  are  founded  are 
as  theological  as  those  of  the  theologi- 
cal essays  themselves.  The  phraseology 
is  accurate,  and  it  points  to  a  limitation 
which  would  not  have  been  indicated 
had  it  been  possible  to  say  that  the  prin- 
ciples in  question  are  as  religious  as  those 
of  the  essays  dealing  with  religion. 
There  is  perhaps  something  too  much 
of  dogma  in  the  background  of  Mr.  Hut- 
ton's  criticism  ;  and  it  is  partly  this  that 
stops  the  flow  of  his  sympathy  towards 
Goethe.  It  must  be  added,  however, 
that  Mr.  Hutton's  sympathy,  though 
not  limitless,  is  wide  ;  if  it  were  not,  he 
could  hardly  have  done  the  work  as  an 
editor  with  which  I  have  credited  him. 
Mr.  Hutton  can  appreciate  and  praise 
generously  those  who  dissent  from  even 
his  most  cherished  theological  beliefs. 
George  Eliot  rejected  Christianity,  but 
few  have  estimated  her  work  more  highly 
than  he.  Matthew  Arnold  rejected  it 
likewise — at  least  as  it  is  taught  by  the 
Churches  ;  but  we  may  safely  say  that 
there  is  no  critic  who  has  so  long  and 
so  steadily  as  Mr.  Hutton  maintained 
the  greatness  of  Arnold's  poetry.  Both 
these  writers  attract  him — Arnold,  be- 
cause the  critic  has  detected  the  poet's 
deep  sympathy  with  the  creed  his  intel- 
lect compels  him  to  reject,  and  the  rapt 


tone  so  frequent  in  his  verse.  George 
Eliot,  again,  attracts  him  because  of  the 
spectacle  of  a  moral  nature  very  deep 
and  strong  labouring  to  exist  without  a 
God.  Mr.  Hutton  does  not  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  doing  so,  and  he  thinks 
the  very  appearance  of  success  is  due  to 
the  unconscious  use  of  those  principles 
and  beliefs  which  George  Eliot  denies. 
The  interest  in  the  effort  is  not  de- 
stroyed, it  is  even  increased  for  the  critic 
by  his  conviction  of  its  ultimate  futility. 
The  English  writers,  unlike  Goethe,  are 
themselves  engaged  in  the  conflict,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  they  are  in  the 
critic's  mind  discriminated  from  Goethe. 

There  is  clearly  a  certain  loss  involved 
in  Mr.  Hutton's  building  his  criticism 
on  a  theological  substructure.  Very 
many  in  the  present  day  dispute  the  in- 
tellectual soundness  of  that  substruc- 
ture ;  still  more  would  maintain  that, 
sound  or  not,  it  must  be  tried  by  tests 
which  he  and  those  who  think  with  him 
would  hardly  accept.  But  on  the  whole, 
as  compared  at  least  with  criticisms  of 
art,  as  a  thing  completely  detachable 
from  the  other  interests  of  life,  the  gain 
outweighs  the  loss.  Nearly  all  the  criti- 
cism that  is  remembered  has  a  reach  far 
beyond  the  sphere  of  purely  technical 
questions,  or  of  the  mere  analysis  of 
beauty.  Goethe,  Coleridge,  Lamb, 
Ste.-Beuve,  Scherer,  Arnold,  all  agree 
in  laying  a  broad  intellectual  foundation 
for  their  criticism.  Goethe,  the  great- 
est of  them,  is  distinguished  above  the 
rest  for  his  wide  intellectual  sweep  ;  and 
Aristotle,  the  one  man  greater  than  even 
Goethe,  who  ever  examined  the  ground- 
work of  literary  art,  is  also,  appropri- 
ately, the  one  man  who  surpasses  him 
in  the  range  of  his  critical  principles. 
Mr.  Hutton,  though  he  is  not  the  equal 
of  these  giants,  is  by  virtue  of  his  meth- 
od associated  with  this  honourable  com- 
pany. 

We  find  then  that  the  most  prominent 
features  of  Mr.  Hutton's  criticism  are 
variety  of  interest  and  a  sympathy,  com- 
prehensive indeed,  but  not  entirely 
catholic.  The  unifying  principle  is 
given  by  theology,  and  theology  deter- 
mines likewise  the  limits  of  the  sympa- 
thy. When  there  is  no  strong  theologi- 
cal reason  for  either  sympathy  or  an- 
tipathy his  preferences  are  first  for  men 
of  wholesome  tone,  and  secondly,  for 
men  who  to  literary  talent  unite  a  com- 
prehension of  public  life.     The  absence 
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to  be  outside  us  and  becomes  part  of  our 
very  nature.  The  creative  power  en- 
ables us  to  refashion  that  world  and  to 
put  it  forth  again  out  of  ourselves,  as  it 
was  originally  put  forth  out  of  the  life 
of  the  divine  artist.  The  creative  proc- 
ess is,  therefore,  a  double  process,  and 
culture  and  genius  stand  in  indissoluble 
union. 

The  development  of  the  imagination, 
upon  the  power  of  which  both  absorp- 
tion of  knowledge  and  creative  capacity 
depend,  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  su- 
preme importance.  To  this  necessity 
educators  will  some  day  open  their  eyes, 
and  educational  systems  will  some  day 
conform  ;  meantime,  it  must  be  done 
mainly  by  individual  work.  Knowl- 
edge, discipline,  and  technical  training 
of  the  best  sort  are  accessible  on  every 
hand,  but  the  development  of  the  fac- 
ulty which  unites  all  these  in  the  high- 
est form  of  activity  must  be  secured 
mainly  by  personal  effort.  .  The  richest 
and  most  accessible  material  for  this 
highest  education  is  furnished  by  art, 
and  the  form  of  art  within  reach  of 
every  civilised  man,  at  all  times,  in  all 
places,  is  the  book.  To  these  master- 
pieces, which  have  been  called  the  books 
of  life,  all  men  may  turn  with  the  as- 
surance that  as  the  supreme  achieve- 
ments of  the  imagination  they  have  the 
power  of  awakening,  stimulating,  and 
enriching  it  in  the  highest  degree.  For 
the  genuine  reader,  who  sees  in  a  book 
what  the  writer  has  put  there,  repeats 
in  a  way  the  process  through  which  the 
maker  of  the  book  passed.  The  man 
who  reads  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  with 
his  heart  as  well  as  his  intelligence 
must  measurably  enter  into  the  life 
which  these  poems  describe  and  inter- 
pret ;  he  must  identify  himself  for  the 
time  with  the  race  whose  soul  and  his- 
toric character  are  revealed  in  epic  form 
as  in  a  great  mirror  ;  he  must  see  life 
from  the  Greek  point  of  view,  and  feel 
life  as  the  Greek  felt  it.  He  must,  in  a 
word,  go  through  the  process  by  which 
the  poems  were  made  as  well  as  feel, 
comprehend,  and  enjoy  their  final  per- 
fection. In  like  manner  the  open-heart- 
ed and  open-minded  reader  of  the  Book 
of  Job  cannot  rest  content  with  that  no- 
ble poem  in  the  form  which  it  now  pos- 
sesses ;  the  imaginative  impulse  which 
even  the  casual  reading  of  the  poem 
liberates  in  him  sends  him  behind  the 


finished  product  to  the  life  of  which  it 
was  the  immortal  fruit ;  he  enters  into 
the  groping  thought  of  an  age  which 
has  perished  out  of  all  other  remem- 
brance, he  deals  with  a  problem  which 
is  as  old  as  man  from  the  standpoint  of 
men  who  have  left  no  other  record  of 
themselves.  In  proportion  to  the  depth 
of  his  feeling  and  the  vitality  of  his  im- 
agination he  must  saturate  himself  with 
the  rich  life  of  thought,  conviction,  and 
emotion,  of  struggle  and  aspiration,  out 
of  which  the  greatest  of  the  poems  of 
nature  took  its  rise.  He  must,  in  a 
word,  receive  into  himself  the  living 
material  upon  which  the  unknown  poet 
worked.  In  such  a  process  the  imagina- 
tion is  evoked  in  full  and  free  play  ;  it 
insensibly  reconstructs  a  life  gone  out 
of  knowledge  ;  selects,  harmonises, 
unifies,  and,  in  a  measure,  creates. 
It  illuminates  and  unifies  knowledge, 
divines  the  wide  relations  of  thought, 
and  discerns  its  place  in  organic  connec- 
tion with  the  world  which  gave  it  birth. 
The  material  upon  which  this  great 
power  is  nourished  is  specifically  fur- 
nished by  the  works  which  it  has  cre- 
ated. As  the  eye  is  trained  to  discover 
the  line  of  beauty  by  companionship 
with  the  works  in  which  it  is  revealed 
with  the  greatest  clearness  and  power, 
so  is  the  imagination  developed  by  in- 
timacy with  the  books  which  disclose  its 
depth,  its  reality,  and  its  method.  The 
reader  of  Shakespeare  cannot  follow  the 
leadings  of  his  masterly  imagination 
without  feeling  a  liberation  of  his  own 
faculty  of  seeing  things  as  parts  of  a 
vast  order  of  life.  He  does  not  gain 
the  poet*s  creative  power,  but  he  is  en- 
larged and  enriched  to  the  point  where 
his  own  imagination  plays  directly  on 
the  material  about  it ;  he  receives  it 
into  himself,  and  in  the  exact  measure 
in  which  he  learns  the  secret  of  absorb- 
ing what  he  sees,  feels  and  knows,  be- 
comes master  and  interpreter  of  the 
world  of  his  time,  and  restorer  of  the 
world  of  other  times  and  men.  For  the 
imagination,  playing  upon  fact  and  ex- 
perience, divines  their  meaning  and  puts 
us  in  possession  of  the  truth  and  life 
that  are  in  them.  To  possess  this  magi- 
cal power  is  to  live  the  whole  of  life  and 
to  enter  into  the  heritage  of  history. 

Hamilton  IV.  Mabie. 
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SHALL   AND   WILL  AGAIN. 


A  Reply  to  Mr.  Barr. 


Mr.  Robert  Barr*s  paper  on  Shall  and 
Will  in  the  December  Bookman  is  so 
delightful  a  bit  of  whimsy  that  it  is 
perhaps  better  to  make  no  serious  com- 
ment upon  it.  Yet,  as  true  words  are 
often  spoken  in  jest,  so  jestful  words 
are  not  seldom  taken  for  true  ;  and  Mr. 
Barr's  screed,  in  effect,  preaches  a  doc- 
trine dangerous  to  the  dignity  and 
beauty  of  the  English  tongue. 

The  delicate,  sensitive  use  of  shall 
and  will — and  more  broadly,  the  delicate 
sensitive  use  of  English  words  as  a 
whole — is  the  very  touchstone  of  style. 
A  feeling  for  the  nuances  of  language, 
for  the  niceties  of  mood,  tense,  and 
form  which  imply  its  historic  life,  is 
and  ever  has  been  the  hall-mark  of  the 
good  and  the  great  writer.  Although 
it  is  a  fact  that  English  has,  in  the 
rough  attrition  of  the  centuries,  become 
a  speech  comparatively  uninfiectional, 
it  is  also  to  be  kept  in  mind  that  suffi- 
cient of  the  historical  past  of  English 
remains  to  allow  of  a  host  of  subtle 
word-uses  harking  back  to  good  old  cus- 
tom and  revered  with  the  best  tradi- 
tions. English  to-day  is  by  no  means 
the  **  grammarless  tongue'*  which  Rich- 
ard Grant  White,  in  a  chapter  con- 
demned by  all  philologists,  once  de- 
clared it  to  be.  The  right  manipula- 
tion of  shall  and  will  is  just  one  of  the 
cases  in  point,  showing  the  writer's 
literary  culture,  his  instinctive  grasp  of 
reputable  speech-modes.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  categorically,  that  no  great 
English  stylist  can  be  mentioned  who 
does  not  uniformly  prove  himself  a 
master  of  the  very  different  shadings 
gained  by  the  proper  handling  of  these 
auxiliary  words.  Contrariwise,  their 
mishandling  always  bespeaks  the  lack 
of  literary  experience.  I  have  before 
me  a  letter  from  the  editor  of  a  well- 
known  monthly,  in  which  shall  and  7vill 
are  placidly  interchanged  from  Alpha 
to  Omega.  The  impression  of  vulgarity 
made  by  this  stylistic  defect  is  as  strong 
as  if  I  should  see  the  writer  use  his 
knife  in  lieu  of  his  fork  at  table. 

Nor  is  the  philosophy  of  shall  and  7vill 
such  a  deep  or  difficult  thing.  The 
following  simple  table  tells  the  whole 


story,  and  should    bother   neither   Mr. 
Barr  nor  any  one  else  : 


I  shall 
Thou  wilt 
He  will 

We  shall 
You  will 
They  will 

I  will 

Thou  shalt 
He  shall 

We  will 
You  shall 
They  shall 


^     Expresses  futurity. 


^     Expresses  volition. 


This  exposition,  illuminated  by  a  few 
examples',  can  be  made  part  and  parcel 
of  one's  scientific  knowledge  in  five 
minutes'  time,  so  that,  thereafter,  the 
statement  in  a  letter  that  **  I  will 
be  pleased  to  see  you,"  shall  grate 
(as  it  should  grate)  upon  your  linguis- 
tic nerves,  and  you  shall  be  able  to  say 
why  it  is  wrong — because  volition  is  im- 
plied where  the  expression  of  pure  fu- 
turity was  intended.  Newspaper  Eng- 
lish is  notorious  for  this  failing,  and  it 
is  a  bStise  which  is  spreading,  woe  worth 
the  day  ! 

But  not  for  a  moment  do  I  mean  to 
claim  that  a  self-conscious,  analytical 
explanation  of  the  use  of  shall  and  will 
is  necessary  to  the  avoidance  of  sin. 
Not  at  all.  The  writer  who  is  naturally 
called  to  literature,  and  whose  com- 
merce with  great  books  is  wide  and 
deep,  will  handle  this  problem,  as  he 
will  others,  by  instinct.  Intuition,  not 
analysis,  will  guide  him.  A  thorough 
immersion  in  the  main  stream  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  together  with  due  exer- 
cise in  the  craift  of  writing,  will  make  it 
impossible  to  admit  such  a  blemish  upon 
the  fair  page  of  one's  style.  Very  in- 
teresting, and  calling  for  a  special  word 
of  reply,  is  Mr.  Barr's  reference  to  the 
Scotch  inability  to  discriminate  between 
shall  and  will.  Concerning  this,  it  may 
be  said  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  the 
older  English  literary  monuments  that 
the  Scotch  (/.^.,  Northern  English)  were 
careless  about  the  handling  of  these 
auxiliaries,     The   dialectical   variations 
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between  Northern,  Midland,  and  South- 
ern English  in  the  twelfth  century  and 
afterwards  exhibits  no  such  weakness. 
Moreover,  I  make  bold  to  claim  that  no 
Scotch  writer  in  modern  times  of  the 
first  rank  is  indifferent  to  the  clearly  de- 
fined distinction  between  shall  and  will. 
Stevenson  is  a  Scot,  and  surely  a  great 
stylist,  a  master  of  exquisite  English  ; 
safe  to  say  that  his  work  may  be  searched 
up  and  down,  through  and  around  for 
a  single  misuse  of  this  locution.  When 
in  the  Vailima  Letters  (vol.  ii.,  p.  55)  he 
says,  *'  I  will  not  allow  it  to  be  called 
Uma  in  book  form,"  we  can  rest  assured 
that  he  meant  willy  the  oppression  of  a 
very  decided  personal  decision,  and  not 
shally  which  would  have  given  the  sen- 
tence a  totally  different  and  paler  colour. 
Nay,  I  believe  Mr.  Barr  humorously  ex- 
aggerates his  own  incapability  to  grap- 
ple with  these  words.  He  is  too  good 
a  writer  not  to  have  the  feeling  for  style 
sufficient,  for  example,  to  make  him 
know  instanter  that  the  commandment 
**  Thou  shalt  not  steal,*'  with  its  im- 
perious flavour  and  obvious  volitional 
quality,  becomes  changed  when  written 


**  Thou  wilt  not  steal,"  where  we  get 
simply  an  unimpressive  predication  as  to 
thieving  in  time  to  come.  This  is  an  ex- 
treme example,  but  a  perfectly  fair  one. 
It  is,  then,  important  to  keep  alive  a 
sense  of  the  respective  colours  of  shall 
and  will  in  English  style.  The  differ- 
ence is  based  firmly  upon  an  historic  de-  , 
velopment,  and  has  been  perpetuated 
and  adorned  by  the  choicest  and  hap- 
piest writers  for  some  six  hundred 
years.  The  tyro,  the  vulgarian  and 
the  provincial  will  always  be  detected 
in  such  misuses  as  these,  and  the 
integrity  and  purity  of  the  mother 
tongue  can  be  conserved  only  by  a  rec- 
ognition of  such-like  felicities  of  dic- 
tion. Whether  we  come  at  the  truth 
through  the  head  by  gramjiar,  or 
through  the  heart  by  the  assimilation 
of  literature,  matters  not  much.  But  it 
will  be  a  bad  day  for  English  style  when 
the  ears  of  our  reputable  makers  of  es- 
says, poems,  and  stories  are  not  keen  to 
those  flagrant  abuses  of  the  tongue  well 
exemplified  in  the  modern  jugglery  with 
shall  and  wilL 

Richard  Burton. 


ENIGMATICAL  MOLLY. 

Quaint  little  Molly,  delighting  to  tease. 
Sits  while  I  read  to  her  under  the  trees. 
Her  mischievous  eyes  solely  bent  on  the  book, 
With  a  prim  and  demure  intellectual  look. 
But  when  I  attempt  to  imprison  her  hand. 
Quaint  little  Molly  does  not  understand  ! 

When  I  say  she  is  **  distant"  she  tries  to  look  grave  : 

Pray,  how  in  the  world  would  I  have  her  behave  ? 

Then  I  artfully  seek  to  make  matters  more  clear 

By  showing  that  **  distant"  means  **  not  very  near  ;" 

My  sage  definition  in  vain  I  extend. 

For  dear  little  Molly  does  not  comprehend  ! 

When  she  plays  the  piano  with  exquisite  art, 
Revealing  the  wealth  of  her  womanly  heart, 
I  muse  in  my  soul  if  she  ever  can  know 
Why  a  nocturne  of  Chopin  should  sadden  me  so  : 
*Tis  the  little  musician,  I  long  to  explain. 
Who's  the  cause  of  my  vague,  indefinable  pain. 

Then  she  gives  me  a  pansy,  ere  homeward  I  go, 
In  my  button-hole  daintily  fastened  just  so  : 
But  what  says  her  heart  when  I  tell  her  the  thought 
Which  the  magical  touch  of  her  fingers  has  wrought  ? 
Should  I  question  a  sphinx  it  would  answer  as  well ; 
For  wise  little  Molly  refuses  to  tell  I 

Herbert  Midler  Hopkins. 
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One  was  amused  to  read  in  the  papers, 
after  Alexandre  Dumas's  death,  the  nar- 
ratives about  him  which  were  contribut- 
ed by  so  many  correspondents.  From 
these  narratives  of  interviews  and  so 
on  the  reader  must  have  formed  the 
opinion  that  Dumas  was  a  man  as  acces- 
sible to  strangers  as  are  most  contem- 
porary men  of  letters,  and  fully  as  ap- 
preciative of  the  value  of  reclame.  Such 
an  opinion  is  an  erroneous  one,  for  there 
was  not  perhaps  in  Paris — not  excepting 
the  President  of  the  French  Republic — 
a  man  more  inaccessible  than  was  Du- 
mas. He  disliked  and  avoided  not  the 
vulgus  alone,  but  mankind  in  general. 
The  reason  of  his  dislike  was  an  inherent 
one  ;  it  was  made  up  partly  of  morgue 
and  partly  of  nervousness.  His  manner 
was  cold  and  reserved.  I  do  not  re- 
member ever  to  have  seen  him  unbosom 
himself.  Stay  !  Once  I  did  so  see 
him,  and  that  was  on  the  first  occasion 
on  which  I  saw  him.  That  was  many 
years  ago.  I  had  corresponded  with 
him,  but,  knowing  his  aversion  to  stran- 
gers, I  had  never  approached  him.  One 
day,  however,  I  was  asked  by  a  friend 
to  procure  for  Lady  Dorothy  Neville  the 
signature  of  Alexandre  Dumas  ^A  in  her 
birthday  book,  a  book  which  contains 
the  autograph  of  almost  everybody  of 
high  rank  or  of  high  distinction  who  has 
lived  and  had  his  being  during  the  last 
sixty  years.  (I  had  already  procured 
for  this  same  book  the  last  signature 
that  Victor  Hugo  ever  wrote  ;  in  fact,  it 
was  to  write  his  name  there  that  he  took 
pen  in  hand  for  the  very  last  time — some 
days  before  his  death.)  It  was  the  sort 
of  thing  one  does  not  readily  do  for 
one's  self  ;  more  willingly,  however,  for 
others.  By  some  mistake  as  to  the  en- 
trances to  the  house  in  the  Avenue  de 
Villiers,  I  got  into  Dumas's  kitchen  in- 
stead of  into  his  hall.  The  cook,  who 
received  me,  sent  my  note  and  Lady 
Dorothy*  s  birthday-book  upstairs,  and 
accommodated  me  with  a  chair.  She 
took  me,  I  believe,  for  some  one  for  a 
charity  ;  a  man  who  had  called  for  a 
subscription  with  a  little  book.  She 
told  me  that  it  was  very  unlikely  I  should 
get  anything,  and,  being  in  an  amiable 
mood,  entertained  me  while  I  was  wait- 
ing with  her  conversation.     It  appeared 


that  I  had  called  just  at  Dumas's  lunch- 
eon-hour, and  had  come  into  the  kitchen 
just  as  preparations  were  being  made 
for  an  omelette.  It  was  an  omelette  in- 
vented, so  the  cook  told  me,  by  Mon- 
sieur's father,  into  the  composition  of 
which  red  pepper  entered  largely,  as  to 
which  she  remarked  that  there  was  no 
accounting  for  individual  tastes.  I  spent 
an  amusing  quarter  of  an  hour  listening 
to  her  gossip  and  to  the  remarks  of  the 
other  servants,  none  of  whom  seemed 
particularly  well-disposed  towards  their 
master.  There  was  full  material  there 
to  furnish  a  contributor  to  a  **  society 
paper**  with  at  least  a  page  of  personal 
paragraphs  as  spiced  as  was  the  omelette 
oi  feu  le plre  de  Monsieur,  Our  conver- 
sation was,  however,  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  of  Dumas  himself.  He  appeared 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  and  the  first 
indication  I  had  of  his  presence  was  a 
loud  laugh.  He  called  me  upstairs,  and 
conducted  me  to  his  study,  and  was 
laughing  all  the  way.  No  doubt  he  had 
lunched  comfortably,  and  was  in  a 
eupeptic  humour.  For  my  part,  I  never 
could  understand  what  so  tickled  his 
fancy.  He  said  that  it  was  very  droll 
that  I  should  have  been  sitting  in  his 
kitchen,  and  he  said  that  he  was  sure — 
in  spite  of  my  protestations — that  I 
would  publish  in  the  American  paper  to 
which  I  was  then  acting  as  Paris  corre- 
spondent a  full  account  of  *'  Dumas' s 
House  Below  Stairs."  At  the  same  time 
he  begged  me  not  to  betray  the  recipe 
of  his  father's  omelette.  He  then  wrote 
his  name  in  Lady  Dorothy's  book,  and 
kept  me  chatting  on  all  kinds  of  subjects 
for  over  an  hour.  I  often  saw  him  after- 
wards, both  at  his  house  and  in  society, 
but,  as  I  have  said  before,  his  manner 
was  always  cold  and  reserved.  I  knew 
that  he  was  very  sensitive  about  his 
birth,  and  bore  a  grudge  against  society 
for  its  manifestly  unjust  attitude  towards 
children  who,  like  himself,  are  born  out 
of  wedlock.  I  have  conversed  with  him 
on  the  subject  of  illegitimacy,  and  I  re- 
member that  I  once  pleased  him  by  de- 
scribing somebody  as  somebody  else's 
natural  father,  when  one  usually  would 
have  referred  to  the  latter  as  the  former's 
natural  son.  He  said  that  the  descrip- 
tion would  sound  well  in  a  play.     He  was 
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a  sentimental  man  au  fond^  as  indeed 
most  cynics  are,  and  each  year  used  to 
carry  flowers  to  the  cemetery  to  adorn 
the  grave  of  the  heroine  of  the  Dame 
aux  Cam/iias — an  action  which  was  cer- 
tainly not  dictated  by  a  feeling  of  grati- 
tude— as  has  been  maliciously  suggested 
— for  the  excellent  material  both  picto- 
rial and  dramatic  supplied  by  the  career 
of  Margu6rite  the  frail  and  the  fair. 

One  is  not  surprised  that,  in  spite  of 
the  large  debt  owed  to  him  by  the  French 
public,  Dumas's  character  should  have 
been  so  much  attacked  since  his  death. 
He  was  not  sympathique^  and  a  habit  he 
had  of  neglecting  his  correspondence 
gave  a  good  deal  of  offence.  In  the  last 
years  of  his  life  he  had  made  it  his  rule 
never  to  open  any  letters  the  handwrit- 
ing on  which  was  unfamiliar  to  him. 
About  a  year  ago  I  received  a  long  let- 
ter from  him,  in  answer  to  one  of  mine 
in  which  I  had  complained  of  not  having 
received  any  answer  to  a  previous  com- 
munication, in  which  he  told  me  that  he 
had  at  that  time  in  his  study  consider- 
ably over  five  hundred  letters  which  he 
had  not  opened  and  did  not  expect  to 
open.  People  do  not  like  such  Napo- 
leonic treatment  of  their  communica- 
tions, and  many  must  have  borne  a 
grudge  against  Dumas. 

I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  Barth61emy  de  St.  Hilaire,  whom  for- 
merly I  frequently  used  to  visit.  He 
was  emphatically  a  **  grand  old  man," 
fully  as  worthy  of  the  title  of  **  le  grand 
Frangais"  as  was  my  poor  old  friend 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps.  His  was  a  splen- 
did example  of  the  hygienic  value  of 
temperance  and  steady  hard  work.  Al- 
most all  his  time  was  spent  in  his  study, 
which  was  comfortably,  even  luxurious- 
ly furnished.  A  peculiarity  of  his  was 
that  all  the  year  rjund  he  kept  a  bright 
wood  fire  burning  in  this  room,  which 
made  a  visit  to  him  in  the  summer  some- 
what of  an  ordeal  to  less  chilly  mortals. 
But  he  was  so  amiable,  so  interesting, 
so  admirable  to  contemplate  that  one 
always  enjoyed  a  call  at  the  little  house 
in  Passy.  He  was  especially  courteous 
towards  Englishmen,  and  expressed  for 
British  policy  unbounded  admiration. 
He  described  our  occupation  of  Egypt 
as  a  benefit  not  only  to  that  country  but 
to  civilisation,  and  this  was  the  political 
topic  upon  which  he  was  most  eloquent. 
It  is  not  surprising  that,  holding  such 
views  on  this  subject,  he  should  have 


been  very  unpopular  in  Paris,  i)ut  I  do 
not  remember  ever  to  have  heard  any 
aspersion  on  his  private  character.  He 
was  a  boon  to  journalists,  and  especially 
to  foreign  correspondents,  for  he  was  al- 
ways ready  to  speak  on  political  mat- 
ters, but  only  on  such  matters  as  to 
which  he  was  fully  informed.  He  al- 
ways refused  to  express  himself  on  ques- 
tions which  he  had  not  studied.  The 
last  letter  which  I  received  from  him — 
written  in  a  firm  hand — was  to  tell  me 
that  he  could  not  enlighten  me  on  a  cer- 
tain point.  **  And,"  he  added,  **  you 
know  that  I  never  speak  except  en  con- 
naissance  de  cause,**  One  hopes  that  his 
life  may  be  written,  for  guidance  and 
example.  If  life  is  worth  living  at  all, 
surely  it  is  such  a  life  as  was  lived  for 
upwards  of  ninety  years  by  Barth^lemy 
de  St.  Hilaire. 

Apropos,  I  hardly  can  believe  that  St. 
Hilaire  was  the  page  who  carried  the 
news  of  the  birth  of  the  King  of  Rome 
to  the  Empress  Josephine.  The  King 
of  Rome  was  born  in  1811,  and  in  that 
year  Barth^lemy  de  St.  Hilaire  was 
about  seven  years  old. 

Jules  Moinaux,  who  died  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  month,  was  a  police-court 
reporter  who  had  raised  his  craft  to  the 
dignity  of  an  art.  He  used  to  seize  on 
the  comic  side  of  any  case  which  he 
heard,  and  develop  the  trivial  story  into 
a  fine  piece  of  humour.  Later  he  in- 
vented cases  and  contributed  a  long 
series  of  **  Tribunaux  Comiques**  to  the 
papers.  These  sketches  were  afterwards 
republished  in  book  form.  More  than 
a  score  of  these  volumes  were  published, 
each  running  into  many  editions.  Poor 
Moinaux,  however,  had  higher  ambi- 
tions, and  tried  his  hand  at  writing 
novels.  But  the  public  had  **  nailed 
him  to  the  specialty"  (to  use  Max  Nor- 
dau's  phrase)  of  comic  police-court  re- 
porting, and  would  have  none  of  his 
other  books.  This  embittered  his  life, 
and  here  again  the  man  who  was  a 
jester  in  public  was  in  private  a  very  un- 
happy man. 

In  connection  with  the  dispute  be- 
tween M.  Paul  Bourget  and  his  publish- 
er over  the  latter's  account  of  copies  of 
Outre-Mer  sold,  a  proposal  mooted  some 
years  by  Hector  Malot  has  once  more 
been  under  discussion  in  literary  circles 
in  Paris.  Malot  having  reason  to  doubt 
his  publisher's  accounts,  proposed  that 
the  author  should  be  entitled  to  affix  to 
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each  copy  of  his  book  a  stamp,  which  he 
would  obliterate  by  signing  his  name 
across  it.  No  copies  were  to  be  sold 
without  such  a  stamp  ;  unstamped  copies 
to  be  treated  as  pirated.  The  scheme  was 
backed  by  the  Society  des  Romanciers, 
but  it  never  came  into  practice.  Some 
publishers  expressed  themselves  quite 
ready  to  agree  to  such  a  condition, 
others  declared  that  such  a  proposal  was 
a  deliberate  insult  to  them  ;  Zola  re- 
fused to  co-operate.  **  You  can't  expect 
me  to  waste  my  time  in  signing  my 
name  in  each  of  the  100,000  copies  of  the 
various  editions  of  each  of  my  books." 
Ollendorff  said  that  it  would  be  difficult 
for  him  to  send  Pierre  Loti*s  books  after 
him — say  to  Japan — for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  his  signature.  Similar  objec- 
tions were  everywhere  urged,  and  the 
plan  fell  through.  It  strikes  me  as  im- 
practicable, though  no  doubt  book-buy- 
ers would  like  to  see  it  put  into  practice. 
Who  would  not  prefer  his  copy  of  a  fa- 
vourite novel  signed  by  the  author  ? 

In  one  respect  the  English  author  has 
the  advantage  over  his  French  confrere. 
It  IS  a  rule  in  French  printing-houses 
that  a  certain  number  of  copies  of  any 
book  printed  belong  by  right  of  custom 
to  the  '*  chapel** — the  members  of  which 
drink  to  the  health  of  the  author  and  to 
the  success  of  the  book  on  the  proceeds 
of  these  copies. 

It  is  a  sign  of  the  times  that  there  is 


shortly  to  be  issued  in  Paris  a  French 
argot  dictionary.  Dictionaries  of  argot 
into  French  have  long  existed,  Delvan's 
Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue  Vcrte  being 
perhaps  the  best,  and  Barr6re*s  Argot 
and  Slang.  Now  a  demand  has  risen 
for  a  book  by  the  help  of  which  the 
young  pschutteux  or  pschutteuse  may  be 
able  to  translate  the  French  into  slang, 
so  as  to  give  a  thoroughly  fin  de  silcle 
flavour  to  his  remarks  or  hers. 

An  excellent  book,  giving  the  history 
of  the  novel  in  France  during  the  whole 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  recently 
been  published  by  Calmann-L6vy.  It  is 
a  valuable  addition  to  any  library. 

Daudet's  Soutien  de  Famille  will  not  be 
finished  until  the  spring.  People  say 
that  it  contains  some  of  the  best  work 
he  has  yet  done. 

Zola  will  as  usual  set  his  name  down 
as  a  candidate  for  the  fauteuil  at  the 
Academy  which  has  been  vacated  by  the 
death  of  Alexandre  Dumas.  I  do  not 
think  that  he  has  the  slightest  chance  of 
success.  Academicians,  even  those  in 
sympathy  with  him,  disapprove  of  his 
persistence,  which  looks  like  an  attempt 
to  force  their  hands.  Dumas,  by  the 
way,  was  next  to  Fran9ois  Coppee, 
Zola's  warmest  supporter  for  the  Acad- 
emy. 

Robert  II.  Sherard, 
123  Boulevard  Magenta,  Paris. 


ANTONY   AND   CLEOPATRA. 

From  the  French  of  JosIi-Maria  de  Heredia. 

Their  eyes  beheld  below  the  palace  height 

Where  Egypt  lay  in  sultry  slumber  deep, 

Where  o'er  the  Delta  dark  the  river  steep 
Towards  Sais  or  Bubastis  rolls  thick  might. 
The  Roman  cuirassed  heavy  as  in  fight. 

Warrior  and  captive  wooing  infant  sleep, 

Against  his  victor  heart  felt  fall  and  leap 
Voluptuous  her  heart  in  close  delight. 
Moving  her  pale  brow,  wreathed  with  tresses  brown. 
Towards  him  whose  senses  her  sweet  perfumes  drown, 

She  raised  her  lips  and  lucent  orbs,  and  o*er 

Her  bending  low  the  ardent  emperor 
Beheld  in  those  wide  eyes,  gold-starred  as  night. 
One  boundless  sea,  where  sped  a  fleet  in  flight. 

Fhilip  Becker  Goetz, 
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n/     letters  of  MATTHEW  ARNOLD.* 

The  effect  of  the  publication  of  Mat- 
thew Arnold's  letters  will  be  to  increase 
respect  for  him,  by  supplementing  the 
impressit)n  of  his  books  widh  more  direct 
and  various  knowledge  of  his  personal- 
ity in  certain  aspects  that  found  imper- 
fect reflection  in  either  his  verse  or 
prose.  He  was  believed  to  be  super- 
cilious, hard,  and  narrow  ;  but  the  first 
two  of  these  epithets  will  not  longer  be 
applied  to  him  in  an  unqualified  way, 
and  the  question  of  his  narrowness  be- 
comes simplified.  His  sense  of  superi- 
ority, which  was  felt  to  be  offensive, 
was  college-bred  and  a  part  of  his  aca- 
demic, even  his  Oxford  nature,  and  his 
hardness  turns  out  to  be  a  hardness  of 
opinion  only  and  not  of  character.  On 
the  unliterary  side  he  gains  as  a  man  in 
ordinary  human  relations,  and  becomes 
essentially  of  a  persuasive,  if  not  a  win- 
ning type — one  of  those  natures  in  which 
there  is  an  attractive  and  to  some  an 
overmastering  charm.  It  is  seldom  that 
a  writer  who  has  published  so  much  and 
for  so  long  a  time  is  so  materially 
served  by  the  private  records  of  his  life  ; 
in  this  instance  the  letters  of  his  daily 
composition  are  an  addition  to  the  stores 
of  literature,  and  particularly  on  the 
side  of  character. 

Matthew  Arnold  was  of  too  complex 
a  make  to  permit  of  any  ready  analysis 
of  his  nature  or  any  brief  presentation 
of  its  elements,  nor  do  these  volumes 
afford  material  for  such  an  estimate. 
To  take  the  most  marked  deficiency  in 
the  letters,  he  was  of  permanent  interest 
in  literature  as  a  poet  ;  but  these  are 
not  the  letters  of  a  poet.  It  is  true  that 
they  exhibit  sensitiveness  to  the  milder 
elements  of  landscape,  but  no  more  than 
belongs  to  a  cultivated  man  without  the 
gift  of  poetry  ;  and,  in  general,  they 
show  no  traces  of  that  inward  life  of  the 
emotions,  that  heat  and  luminousness 
of  temperament,  that  grace  and  weight 
of  phrase  which  characterise  the  inti- 
mate and  personal  records  of  poets' 
lives.  One  must  go  to  Arnold's  poems 
to  find   the   *'  faculty  divine  ;"    and  to 

*  Letters  of  Matthew  Arnold,  1848-88.  Col- 
lected and  arranged  by  George  W.  E.  Russell. 
2  vols.    New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    $3.00. 


say  that  is  to  limit  the  range  of  these 
letters  in  the  most  important  phase  of 
his  interest  to  literature.  On  the  other 
hand,  much,  too,  that  is  here  is  in  no 
way  characteristic  of  his  life  as  different 
from  other  lives  ;  the  story  of  his  long 
labour  in  the  schools,  honourable  and  in- 
structive as  it  is,  does  not  place  him 
apart  ;  others,  hundreds  of  others,  lived 
just  such  lives  in  the  routine  of  their 
mill-round  ;  and  the  large  portion  of 
the  letters  which  is  concerned  with  such 
details,  whatever  its  educational  inter- 
est, does  not  lift  him  as  an  inspector 
and  commissioner  into  the  place  of  pub- 
lic discussion.  The  substantive  part  of 
the  volumes,  however,  does  present  him 
in  certain  well-defined  personal  ways 
which  can  be  lightly  touched  on. 

The  deepest  impression  is  made  by 
the  public  spirit  he  everywhere  and  un- 
ceasingly shows.  In  a  true  sense,  he 
was  a  public  man.  As  his  father's  son 
he  would  instinctively  mould  his  life 
upon  this  plan,  and  his  circumstances 
favoured  his  development  along  its  lines. 
He  was,  merely  as  a  school  inspector, 
brought  into  constant  contact  with 
many  parts  of  the  population  and  with 
men  of  all  kinds  ;  and,  as  a  Foreign 
Commissioner  on  Education,  he  saw 
several  State  systems  on  the  Continent 
in  a  way  to  inform  and  stimulate  his 
civic  interest  ;  and  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation itself,  which  was  his  lifelong  topic 
for  almost  daily  work  and  thought,  is 
one  intimately  bound  up  with  the  mod- 
ern State  throughout  its  vital  system. 
With  his  tastes  and  training,  his  imagi- 
nation and  his  historic  sense,  it  was  in- 
evitable that  he  should  become,  as  he 
did,  in  such  surroundings,  a  critic  ot 
civilisation,  mainly  of  its  English  phase, 
but  incidentally  of  its  foreign  states  also. 
He  was  not  only  a  critic  ;  he  meant  to 
make  his  ideas  prevail,  and  was  a  con- 
scious reformer.  He  took  the  practical 
side  of  the  matter  with  the  greatest  seri- 
ousness. The  language  he  uses  con- 
cerning himself,  in  connection  with  his 
hopes  of  influence,  touches  the  verge  of 
discretion.  **  I  mean,"  he  writes  in 
1864,  **  to  deliver  the  middle  class  out 
of  the  hand  of  their  Dissenting  minis- 
ters ;"  and  again,  in  1869,  in  connection 
with  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  he  writes  : 
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"  The  Protestant  Dissenters  will  triumph, 
as  I  was  sure  they  would.  But  I  am 
equally  sure  that,  out  of  the  House  and 
the  fight  of  politics,  I  am  doing  what 
will  sap  them  intellectually,  and  what 
will  also  sap  the  House  of  Commons  in- 
tellectually, so  far  as  it  is  ruled  by  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  ;  and  more  and 
more  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  my 
true  business  at  present."  He  began, 
early  in  manhood,  with  an  unflattering 
view  of  the  state  of  civilisation  in  his 
own  country  ;  and  he  undertook  to  give 
them  what  he  thought  they  most  needed 
— the  great  gift  of  **  intelligence."  He 
declares  that  he  made  his  statements 
clear,  incisive,  and  unflinching,  as  an  in- 
cident to  the  polemical  mission  of  his 
pen  ;  and  he  meant  to  attract  attention 
by  his  satire — the  satire  which  he  in- 
vented. Perhaps  the  striking  thing  in 
all  this  is  not  that  he  believed  himself  a 
crusader,  but  that  he  is  so  solitary  in 
his  crusade.  He  never  writes  as  if  he 
had  fellows,  or  any  small  band  of  fol- 
lowers with  him  ;  he  stands  alone  and 
hews  away  with  his  single  sword  at  the 
great  dragon.  It  is  very  fine,  but  it 
looks  very  lonesome,  and  meanwhile 
for  the  others,  whose  egoistic  attitude 
was  not  unlike  his  own,  for  Ruskin  and 
Carlyle  he  has  only  an  averted  eye,  con- 
gratulating the  one  that  in  evening  dress 
his  fancy  is  forbidden  to  wander  through 
the  world  of  coloured  cravats,  and  com- 
menting upon  the  other  that  the  Eng- 
lish people  did  not  need  any  sermons  on 
**  earnestness."  What  one  feels  is  the 
thorough  conviction  of  Arnold  that  he 
is  doing  the  one  thing  needful  for  Eng- 
land, and  doing  it  with  all  his  might ; 
and,  similarly  in  the  case  of  other  na- 
tions, if  he  dislikes  our  country  and 
thinks  the  Belgians  the  most  despicable 
people  in  Europe,  and  is  much  bored  by 
the  Teutons  wherever  found,  and  is  not 
quite  sure  about  the  French  being  saved 
either,  all  this  is  of  one  piece  with  his 
ever-present  sense  of  the  desperate  con- 
dition of  the  *'  Protestant  Dissenters" 
and  those  who  are  above  and  below 
them.  His  influence  was  certainly  great 
in  the  minds  of  his  readers,  and  he  lib- 
eralised others  by  adding,  at  least,  his 
own  to  their  original  narrowness  ;  for 
it  cannot  but  be  allowed  that  his  range 
is  as  narrow  in  the  academic  way  as  that 
of  the  Protestant  Dissenters  in  the  eccle- 
siastical way,  nor  can  this  be  regretted 
since  it  was  necessary  for  the  work  he 


had  to  do  that  his  mind  should  be  of  a 
rifle-bore.  He  was,  however,  a  soldier 
of  fortune,  and  unattached  to  any  com- 
mand ;  and  one  result  is  that  one  looks 
for  the  continuers  of  his  work  in  vain. 
If,  as  he  said,  the  Broad  Church  among 
the  clergy  died  with  Arthur  Stanley,  did 
not  his  own  untimely  departure  take  the 
issue  of  Philistinism  out  of  the  English 
arena  ?  He  has  left  a  noble  example  of 
public  devotion  and  of  perfect  intellec- 
tual bravery  in  a  fighting  cause  ;  noth- 
ing that  has  been  said  above  is  meant  to 
limit  that  truth  ;  but  his  example  rather 
than  his  principles  seem  to  survive,  and 
possibly  one  reason  is  that  he  put  his 
principles  into  the  form  of  phrase  and 
watchword,  telling  at  the  time,  but  phrase 
and  watchword — such  words  as  "cul- 
ture" and  "  barbarians"  and  "  sweet- 
ness and  light" — a  generation  soon 
wears  thin,  and  tepid  imitators  have 
now  dissolved  them  away. 

Next  to  Arnold's  public  spirit  and  the 
ways  into  which  it  led  him,  his  asides 
as  a  literary  critic  are  the  passages  of 
broadest  interest.  It  is  marvellous  how 
he  found  c^ny  time  or  strength,  in  an 
existence  so  bound  down  to  labour  of  a 
different  kind,  to  attend  to  literature, 
and  his  conditions  must  be  held  to  bear 
the  blame,  if  any  there  be,  for  the  small 
amount  of  poetry  that  he  produced  in 
comparison  with  his  contemporaries. 
He  did,  however,  make  a  lasting  repu- 
tation as  a  critic  of  literature  in  widely 
different  fields,  and  the  wonder  is  that 
he  obtained  such  a  survey  as  he  did. 
His  knowledge  was  certainly  neither 
catholic  nor  profound,  as  is  plain  in  his 
essays.  The  letters  often  show  the  es- 
says germinating  in  his  mind,  but  they 
add  little  of  opinion  in  detail  or  of  gen- 
eral principle.  A  few  brief  sentences 
occur  here  and  there,  which,  though 
transparently  honest,  were  not,  it  must 
be  remembered,  deliberately  so  stated 
for  the  world  to  read.  He  thought 
George  Sand  the  greatest  spirit  in  Eu- 
rope since  Goethe,  and  he  tells  us  the 
letters  of  De  Musset  to  her  were  those 
"  of  a  gentleman  of  the  very  first  wa- 
ter." He  dismisses  Mrs.  Browning, 
naturally  anti-pathetic  to  him,  by  say- 
ing :  "  I  regard  her  as  hopelessly  con- 
firmed in  her  aberration  from  health — 
nature,  beauty,  and  truth."  Burns, 
too  :  "  Burns  is  a  beast,  with  splendid 
gleams,  and  the  medium  in  which  he 
lived,  Scotch  peasants,  Scotch  Presby- 
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terianism,  and  Scotch  drink,  is  repul- 
sive." Swinburne  was,  when  first  seen, 
'*  a  pseudo-Shelley, "  and  always  using 
one  hundred  words  to  the  service  of 
one.  But  there  are  very  few  of  these 
remarks,  by  the  way  ;  the  letters  are 
not  explicitly  literary  in  interest  ;  one 
concludes  that  Arnold  said  all  he  had 
to  say  in  his  essays  and  used  up  the 
stock  of  his  knowledge  and  ideas  as  rap- 
idly as  he  accumulated  it.  What  he 
says  of  Tennyson  must  be  quoted  :  *'  I 
do  not  think  Tennyson  3.  grand  et  puis- 
sant esprit ;  and  therefore  I  do  not  really 
set  much  store  by  him,  in  spite  of  his 
popularity."  This  was  in  1864,  and 
there  is  more  of  the  same  sort  both  be- 
fore and  after.  The  marked  passage  of 
all  is  the  following :  "  My  poems  repre- 
sent, on  the  whole,  the  main  movement 
of  mind  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  thus  they  will  probably  have  their 
day  as  people  become  conscious  to  them- 
selves of  what  that  movement  of  mind 
is,  and  interested  in  the  literary  produc- 
tions which  reflect  it.  It  might  be  fairly 
urged  that  I  have  less  poetical  senti- 
ment than  Tennyson,  and  less  intellec- 
tual vigour  and  abundance  than  Brown- 
ing ;  yet  because  I  have,  perhaps,  more 
of  ci  fusion  of  the  two  than  either  of 
them,  and  have  more  regularly  applied 
that  fusion  to  the  main  line  of  modern 
development,  I  am  likely  enough  to 
have  my  turn,  as  they  have  had  theirs." 
This  is  .exceedingly  interesting  bio- 
graphically,  and  being  in  a  home-letter  is 
relieved  of  any  appearance  of  undue 
egotism  that  it  might  otherwise  bear. 
Arnold,  as  a  poet,  has  certainly  been 
accepted  with  much  greater  authority 
and  even  popularity  in  his  class  than 
seemed  likely  at  the  time  of  the  publi- 
cation of  his  principal  verse.  Such  lim- 
itations as  he  had  in  criticism,  as  shown 
above,  however,  are  neither  different 
nor  greater  than  his  essays  themselves 
exhibit. 

It  is  when  we  come  to  the  last  and 
greatest  interest  of  these  letters,  to  that 
which  will  be  perennial  so  long  as  Ar- 
nold's name  is  remembered,  that  we 
find  ourselves  grateful  without  qualifi- 
cation for  the  gift  his  family  have  here 
made  to  literature  ;  these  volumes  have 
dignified  its  records  with  a  singularly 
noble  memory  of  private  life.  Few  who 
did  not  know  Arnold  personally  could 
have  been  prepared  for  the  revelation 
of  a  nature,  so  true,  so  amiable,  so  duti- 


ful. In  every  relation  of  private  life  he 
is  here  shown  to  have  been  a  man  of  ex- 
ceptional constancy  and  plainness.  The 
letters  are  mainly  home-letters  ;  but  a 
few  friendships  also  have  yielded  up 
their  hoard,  and  thus  the  circle  of  pri- 
vate life  is  made  complete.  Every  read- 
er must  take  delight  in  the  mental  asso- 
ciation with  Arnold  in  the  scenes  of  his 
existence,  thus  daily  exposed,  and  in  his 
family  affections.  A  nature,  warm  to 
its  own,  kindly  to  all,  cheerful,  fond  of 
sport  and  fun,  and  always  fed  from  pure 
fountains,  and  with  it  a  character  so 
founded  upon  the  rock,  so  humbly  ser- 
viceable, so  continuing  in  power  and 
grace,  must  wake  in  all  the  responses  of 
happy  appreciation  and  leave  the  charm 
of  memory.  Here  was  a  man,  to  take 
only  the  kernel  of  the  whole,  who  did 
his  duty  as  naturally  as  if  it  required 
neither  resolve  nor  effort,  nor  thought 
of  any  kind  for  the  morrow,  and  he 
never  failed,  seemingly,  in  act  or  word 
or  sympathy,  in  little  or  great  things  ; 
and  when  to  this  one  adds  the  clear 
aether  of  the  intellectual  life  where  he 
habitually  moved  in  his  own  life  apart, 
and  the  humanity  of  his  home,  the  gift 
that  these  letters  bring  to  us  may  be  ap- 
preciated. It  is  the  man  himself,  but 
set  in  the  atmosphere  of  home,  with 
sonship  and  fatherhood,  sisters  and 
brothers,  and  children  and  children's 
children,  with  the  bereavements  of  years 
fully  accomplished  and  of  those  of  baby- 
hood and  boyhood — a  sweet  and  whole- 
some English  home,  with  all  the  cloud 
and  sunshine  of  the  English  world  drift- 
ing over  its  roof-tree,  and  the  soil  of 
England  beneath  its  stones,  and  English 
duties  for  the  breath  of  its  being;  to 
add  such  a  home  to  the  household  rights 
of  English  literature  is  perhaps  some- 
thing from  which  Arnold  would  have 
shrunk,  but  it  endears  his  memory. 

George  E,  Woodberry, 


MR.  WILLIAM  WATSON'S  NEW  VOL- 
UME.* 

Mr.  William  Watson  exercises  the 
judgments  of  the  day,  as  many  worse 
and  better  writers  have  done  before 
him.       It   is   the   extreme   difficulty    of 

*  The  Father  of  the  Forest,  and  other  Poems. 
By  William  Watson.  Chicago  :  Stone  &  Kim- 
ball.   $1.25. 
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placing  him  In  his  proper  position  that 
embarrasses  the  critics,  and  has  so  far 
succeeded  in  separating  the  literary 
world  into  two  camps.  There  are  fa- 
natics upon  either  side  ;  he  has  been  as 
much  be-littled  as  be-lauded  ;  and  even 
to-day,  after  the  interval  of  some  years, 
the  two  parties  face  each  other  with 
some  bitterness.  The  truth  is  that  Mr. 
Watson  had  the  misfortune  to  be  thrust 
upon  the  world  by  over-excited  friends. 
They  were  too  lavish  with  their  admira- 
tion, and  nothing  must  suit  but  the 
round  world  must  go  join  the  exulting 
chorus  of  worship.  The  paean  of  wel- 
come was  too  loud  and  ample  ;  from 
generous  it  grew  rather  to  be  effusive, 
until  in  the  end  the  poet  himself  ran  the 
hazard  of  losing  his  head  and  accepting 
the  mandate  his  enthusiasts  would  force 
upon  him.  And  this  indiscreet  eulogy 
has  aroused  in  opposition  a  no  less  un- 
generous detraction.  Mr.  Watson  has 
been  declared  to  possess  all  the  gifts, 
and  to  lack  a  single  talent.  He  has 
been  received  by  the  Spectator  as  the 
finest  voice  since  Milton,  and  ridiculed 
by  caustic  cynics  for  a  feeble  echo  of 
the  greater  dead.  One  may  be  quite 
certain  that  the  truth  lies  well  within 
these  boisterous  extremes. 

And  yet  it  is  more  than  a  little  hard 
to  define  the  area  of  his  scope  as  a  poet. 
But  the  plainest  fact  taken  from  a  re- 
gard of  his  published  works  is  that  his 
lyrical  faculty  is  weak  and  halting  ;  in 
truth,  that  he  is  not  a  lyric  poet  at  all. 
We  have  only  to  consider  the  two  mild 
and  inoffensive  poems  classed  in  the 
present  volume  under  the  head  of  Lyrics, 
to  be  persuaded  of  this  defect  in  Mr. 
Watson's  qualifications. 

**  I  do  not  ask  to  have  my  fill 
Of  wine,  or  love,  or  fame. 
I  do  not,  for  a  little  ill, 
Against  the  gods  exclaim. 


*'  One  boon  of  Fortune  I  implore, 
With  one  petition  kneel  : 
At  least  caress  me  not,  before 
Thou  break  me  on  thy  wheel- 


»» 


This  is  immaculately  phrased,  but  has 
not  the  faintest  lyrical  suggestion.  It 
wholly  lacks  that  lilt  of  emotion,  that 
fervour  of  persuasion,  that  single-mind- 
edness  which  go  to  compose  the  lyrics 
of  our  real  lyrists — Tennyson,  Swin- 
burne, Shelley,  even  Browning,  and 
Wordsworth  himself.  For  Wordsworth, 
beneath  his  phlegmatic  mental  currents, 


was  capable  of  that  fountain-gush,  as  it 
were,  of  feeling  to  which  a  lyrical  out- 
burst may  be  compared.  One  is  tempt- 
ed to  think  that  Mr,  Watson  recognises, 
even  if  he  does  not  w^holly  realise,  this 
deficiency  in  himself.  In  the  "  Apolo- 
gia*' which  concludes  this  volume,  and 
which  constitutes  a  personal  defence 
against  his  critics,  he  ventures  to  say  : 

"  Unto  such  as  think  all  Art  is  cold, 
All  music  unimpassioncd.  if  it  breathe 
An  ardour  not  of  Eros'  lips,  and  glow 
With  fire  not  caught  from  Aphrodite's  breast, 
Be  it  enough  to  say,  that  in  man's  life 
Is  room  for  great  emotions  unbegot 
Of  dalliance  and  embracement,  unbegot 
E'en  of  the  purer  nuptials  of  the  soul  ; 
And  one  not  pale  of  blood,  to  human  touch 
Nor  tardily  responsive,  yet  may  know 
A  deeper  transport  and  a  mightier  thrill 
Than  comes  of  commerce  with  mortality. 
When,  rapt  from  all  relation  with  his  kind, 
All  temporal  and  immediate  circumstance. 
In  silence,  in  the  visionary  mood 
That,  flashing  light  on  the  dark  deep,  perceives 
Order  beyond  this  coil  and  errancy, 
Isled  from  the  fretful  hour  he  stands  alone. 
And  hears  the  eternal  movement,  and  beholds 
Above  him,  and  around,  and  at  his  feet. 
In  million-billowed  consentaneousness. 
The  flowing,  flowing,  flowing  of  the  world." 

This  fine  passage,  which  in  a  way  may 
be  said  to  plead  in  excuse  of  lyrical  de- 
ficiency, illustrates  in  its  very  excellence 
the  summits  and  limits  of  Mr.  Watson's 
true  powers.  His  note  has  ostensibly 
been  derived  from  Wordsworth,  but  is 
far  too  complex  for  this  simple  explana- 
tion. His  mind  is  certainly  of  that 
chastened  reflectiveness  which  mainly 
characterised  Wordsworth.  But  Mr. 
Watson  has  brought  something  of  his 
own  to  the  fusion,  and  not  a  little  of 
others.  He  is  a  very  diligent,  dexter- 
ous, and  delicate  craftsman,  which  cer- 
tainly Wordsworth  was  not.  His  sen- 
tences are  polished  to  perfection,  and 
shine  and  glitter.  There  is  an  abun- 
dant precision  of  form  about  his  verses 
which  renders  them  indefinitely  attrac- 
tive upon  the  first  glance.  But  there  is 
more  than  this  skill  in  Mr.  Watson. 
He  has  a  very  remarkable  equipment 
for  a  poet.  Almost  every  talent  or 
quality  which  is  exacted  in  order  to 
master  the  medium  of  his  art  he  pos- 
sesses in  fulness.  The  most  notable 
feature  in  his  verse  is  its  invariable  dig- 
nity. He  has,  too,  an  austere  grace  in 
his  periods  which  is  wonderfully  taking. 
And  he  employs  a  most  felicitous  sense 
of  phrase.  Instances  may  be  picked 
out  of  every  page.      The    collocation 
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**  tempestuous  joy"  is  chosen  with  a 
sure  hand  ;  there  is  resonance  and  the 
echo  of  battle  in  **  The  long  lines  of  im- 
perial war  ;**  *'  The  vigils  of  Eternity, 
and  Silence  patient  at  my  feet**  wears 
the  music  of  Tennyson.  And  here, 
again,  are  a  few  quite  triumphant  lines  : 

•*  The  South  shall  bless,  the  East  shall  blight, 
The  red-rose  of  the  Dawn  shall  flow  ; 
The  million-lilied  stream  of  Nighty 
Wide  in  ethereal  meadows  Jioxo  ; 
And  Autumn  mourn  ;  and  evcrythinjf 
Dance  to  the  wild  pipe  of  the  Spring." 

Or  here,  again,  is  admirable  phrasing, 
touched  and  improved  with  subtle  ap- 
preciations : 

**  When,  as  yonder,   thy  mistress,  at  height  of 
her  mutable  glories, 
Wise  from  the  magical  East,   comes  like  a 
sorceress  pale. 
Ah,   she   comes,  she   arises, — impassive,  emo- 
tionless, bloodless, 
Wasted    and    ashen    of    cheek,   zoning    her 
ruins  with  pearl." 

With  his  fine  ear  Mr.  Watson  never 
makes  a  mistake  in  music,  and  the  elo- 
quence of  his  melodies  is  almost  the 
most  persuasive  part  of  his  high  talents. 
This  real  and  great  distinction  of  his 
work  emphasises  the  regret  that  Mr. 
Watson*s  inspiration  is  not  more  indi- 
vidual. It  seems  that  he  has  yet  to 
reach  his  personal  magic.  Mr.  Watson 
has  taken  it  to  heart  that  echoes  of 
other  poets  have  been  said  to  resound 
in  his  pages.  But  surely  this  chagrin  is 
unnecessary.  No  one  accuses  him  of 
being.**  the  sorry  mime  of  their  nobil- 
ity.** Onemay  find  memories  of  Tenny- 
son, or  Wordsworth,  or  Swinburne,  or 
Keats,  or  Milton,  without  a  thought  of 
discredit  to  Mr.  Watson  or  dishonour  to 
these  great  poets.  Such  discoveries 
would  mainly  prove,  were  they  genuine, 
that  Mr.  Watson  has  not  yet  come  to 
his  own,  and,  like  all  young  poets,  is 
affected  by  the  noble  traditions  of  Eng- 
lish literature.  That  Mr.  Watson  may 
not  yet  take  rank  with  these  great 
names  is  as  certain  as  that  no  one  knows 
now  what  he  may  achieve  in  the  future. 
At  present  it  would  appear  as  if  crafts- 
manship was  provided  him  in  excess  of 
inspiration.  For  example,  a  very  stren- 
uous, rich,  and  eloquent  piece  of  work 
is  the  **  Hymn  to  the  Sea,*'  yet  it  im- 
presses one  rather  as  a  dignified  and 
beautiful  exercise  than  as  a  real  achieve- 
ment. Mr.  Watson  begins  by  profess- 
ingto  "capture  and  prison  some  fugi- 


tive breath  of  thy  descant.  Thine  and 
his  own  as  thy  roar  lisped,  on  the  lips 
of  a  shell.**  Yet  the  poem  cannot  be 
said  to  breathe  the  sea.  It  is  not  mari- 
time ;  we  get  neither  sound  nor  scent, 
as  we  do  in  half-a-dozen  of  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's full-flowing  verses,  rough  and 
fragrant  with  the  salt  sea-winds.  We 
do  not  feel 

**  The  teeth  of  the  hard,  glad  weather. 
The  blown-wet  face  of  the  sea." 

In  short,  Mr.  Watson's  **  Hymn,**  full 
as  it  is  of  fine  passages  and  comforting 
phrases,  is  not  the  offering  of  a  faithful 
worshipper  ;  it  is  the  compliment  of  a 
polite  stranger. 

The  ease  and  dignity  of  Mr.  Watson's 
language  are  the  very  qualities  by  which 
he  was  first  remarked  as  an  epigram- 
matist. And  he  keeps  still  the  faculty. 
His  closes  are  invariably  sounding. 
Here  is  one  : 

**  Now  touching  goal,  now  backward  hurled — 
Toils  the  indomitable  world.** 

Again  : 

"  Man   and  his  littleness  perish,  erased  like  an 
error  and  cancelled, 
Man   and   his  greatness   survive,   lost   in   the 
greatness  of  God." 

Or,  once  more  (to  conclude  a  eulogy  of 
Burns)  : 

**  And  while,  through  adamantine  doors. 
In  dreams  flung  wide, 
We  hear  resound,  on  mortal  shores. 
The  immortal  tide. " 

The  book,  in  short,  conserves  Mr. 
Watson's  real  reputation,  and  while  it 
cannot  be  said  to  justify  the  extreme 
claims  of  his  adherents,  marks  a  gen- 
uine advance  upon  his  earlier  work. 

H,  B.  Marriott  Watson, 


MR.  HAMLIN  GARLAND'S  NEW  NOVEL.* 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  Mr. 
Garland's  latest  story  is  frankly  real-^ 
istic  ;  it  is  a  pleasure  to  add  that  it  is 
well  written,  strong,  and  in  the  main 
wholesome.  It  is  not  particularly  novel 
in  conception,  and  perhaps  derives  its 
chief  interest  from  its  local  colour  ;  but 
the  realists  have  long  since  accustomed 
us  to  this  from  the  day  when  they  began 

*  Rose  of  Dutcher's  Coolly.     By  Hamlin  Gar- 
land.   Chicago  :  Stone  &  Kimball.    $1.50  net. 
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to  use  the  methods  of  Balzac  without 
his  supreme  knowledge  of  the  human 
mind  and  heart.  This  is  but  to  say  that 
in  its  characters  and  its  action  Mr.  Gar- 
land's story  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
sufficiently  marked  by  the  inevitable  and 
elemental  qualities  that  characterise  the 
poetry  and  fiction  that  we  unhesitatingly 
call  great ;  but  it  is  not  to  affirm  that 
we  need  despair  of  finding  such  qualities 
in  future  work  from  his  honest  and  able 
pen.  Indeed,  I  for  one  shall  be  sur- 
prised if  Mr.  Garland  does  not  reach  a 
very  high  position  among  our  writers  of 
fiction,  for  he  has  powers  of  imagination, 
style,  and  thought  that  are  distinctly 
admirable  and  promising.  He  has  a 
field  of  exploration,  too,  that  is  new  and 
interesting,  and  he  is  absolutely  unham- 
pered by  the  provincial  idea  that  our 
American  life  offers  less  striking  oppor- 
tunities to  the  novelist  than  that  of  the 
Old  World.  In  short,  what  Mr.  Gar- 
land chiefly  needs  to  find  in  order  to 
take  his  true  position  as  a  writer  of  fic- 
tion is  a  character  of  characters  marked 
by  elemental  greatness,  moving  upon 
the  inevitable  line  which  is  the  resultant 
of  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  human 
will  and  the  mysterious  force  which  we 
call  fate  or  Providence.  It  may  be  some 
comfort  to  him  and  to  ourselves  to  re- 
member that  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  a 
writer  of  whom  Mr.  Garland  not  infre- 
quently reminds  us,  did  not  make  this 
discovery,  so  indispensable  to  the  great 
novelist,  until  he  began  to  write  the 
story  of  Tess  D'Urberville*s  tragic  fate 
when  he  was  upward  of  fifty  years  of 
age. 

Rose  of  Dutcher^ s  Coolly  is  a  tale  of  the 
mid-West,  its  action  taking  place  on  a 
farm  in  Wisconsin,  at  the  University  of 
that  State  at  Madison,  and  in  Chicago. 
The  heroine,  who  gives  the  book  its 
somewhat  bizarre  title,  is  an  idealised 
specimen  of  the  farm-girl  with  capaci- 
ties and  aspirations  above  her  station, 
whose  life  is  laid  open  to  us  from  her 
earliest  infancy  until  her  final  solution 
of  the  problem  of  sex  by  marriage  with 
a  distinguished  Chicago  journalist  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  or  four.  This  prob- 
lem of  sex  worries  Rose  considerably, 
and  evidently  worries  Mr.  Garland,  for 
it  is  cropping  up  continually  in  his  book, 
oftentimes  in  seemingly  unnecessary 
places,  although  it  is  only  fair  to  add 
that  his  mind  is  not  so  dominated  by  it 
as  Mr.  Hardy's  seems  to  have  been  in 


his  latest  story.  I  am  far  from  suggest- 
ing that  the  problem  of  sex  should  be 
ignored  in  the  work  of  any  serious  stu- 
dent of  life  ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  it  is  necessary  for  a  novelist  to  lay 
any  great  stress  on  the  repeated  effect 
upon  his  heroine  of  viewing  the  lithe, 
**  clean"  limbs  of  her  masculine  adorers. 
I  have  quoted  the  adjective  *'  clean"  be- 
cause Mr.  Garland  seems  extraordinarily 
fond  of  it.  His  men  are  more  or  less  all 
**  clean,"  and  I  find  it  impossible  to  take 
the  epithet  everywhere  in  a  moral  sense. 
Yet  I  can  hardly  believe  that  personal 
cleanliness  is  such  a  rare  thing  in  the 
mid-West  that  it  has  to  be  accentuated. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Rose,  with  her  prob- 
lem of  sex  to  solve,  makes  her  way 
through  a  multitude  of  lithe,  clean  ad- 
mirers in  a  very  interesting  manner.  It 
matters  little  whether  the  means  by 
which  she  gets  to  Madison  and  makes 
her  d^but  in  Chicago  might  be  used  by  a 
romancer  without  the  least  suspicion 
that  they  were  realistic,  for  the  descrip- 
tion of  her  life  at  the  university  and  of 
the  impression  that  the  rush  and  tumult 
of  the  great  city  make  upon  her  is  not 
merely  realistic,  but  finely  conceived  and 
executed.  No  writer  not  endowed  with 
high  artistic  capacity  could  have  set  so 
vividly  before  us  Rose's  graduation  day, 
and  no  writer  not  in  full  sympathy  with 
elemental  humanity  could  have  drawn 
so  true  and  life-like  a  character  as  her 
whole-souled  and  simple  father,  John 
Dutcher,  the  farmer.  The  people  whom 
the  masterful  young  woman  meets  and 
takes  captive  in  Chicago — the  female 
physician,  the  moody,  strenuous  jour- 
nalist (who  reminds  us  of  Knight,  the 
reviewer,  in  Hardy's  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes) 
— are  interesting  enough,  but  they  do 
not  move  the  heart  as  the  rough  Wiscon- 
sin farmer  does  when  his  poetess  daugh- 
ter and  her  editor  lover  come  across 
him  weeping  in  the  clover  field  for  the 
loss  of  the  child  whom  he  has  educated 
out  of  his  own  sphere  of  life.  It  is  be- 
cause Mr.  Garland  has  drawn  this  char- 
acter and  conceived  this  scene,  because 
in  his  descriptions  he  shows  that  he  pos- 
sesses the  eye  of  a  naturalist  and  the 
imagination  of  a  poet,  because  he  has  a 
direct  and  vigorous  style  which  is  not 
without  originality  and  charm,  and,  last- 
ly, because  he  is  so  sincerely  honest  in 
the  methods  and  purposes  of  his  art  that 
I  regard  this  story  of  Western  life  as  not 
only  good  in  itself^  but  aUo  vwd.v:."aJica^  <5kS. 
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its  author's  power  to  give  us  higher  and 
finer  work  in  the  near  future.  It  would 
be  pleasant  to  quote  in  support  of  these 
views  picturesque  paragraphs  and  preg- 
nant sentences,  scattered  as  they  are 
through  this  beautifully  printed  vol- 
ume ;  but  space  is  lacking,  and  gems 
suffer  when  torn  from  their  setting. 
The  reader  may  find  them  at  his  leisure  ; 
and  I  feel  sure  that  when  he  has  read 
the  whole  story  he  will  share  my  opinion 
that  a  book  so  honest  and  strong  and 
racy  of  the  soil  deserves  the  praise  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  upbuilding  of 
our  national  literature. 

IV.  P.  Trent. 


PERSIA  AND  INDIA.* 

The  two  books  that  we  have  before  us 
cover  in  part  the  same  ground,  inasmuch 
as  each  opens  with  observations  of  travel 
in  the  Black  Sea  and  in  the  regions  ad- 
jacent to  that  classic  body  of  water  ; 
and  each  gives  a  picture,  from  different 
points  of  view,  of  modern  Persia  and 
the  Persians.  Mr.  Wilson,  however, 
writes  as  one  long  a  resident  in  the  coun- 
try, and  therefore  with  an  exact  and  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  inner  life  of  the 
people  ;  while  Mr.  Weeks's  is  the  nar- 
rative of  a  very  clever  and  observant 
traveller  who  is  also  an  artist,  and  who 
has  a  happy  faculty  of  singling  out  the 
most  striking  and  characteristic  features 
of  a  country,  and  setting  them  down 
with  all  the  zest  of  one  to  whom  they 
are  fresh  and  piquant.  The  result  is 
that  both  volumes  'are  extremely  enter- 
taining, and  in  so  far  as  they  are  similar 
in  subject,  they  very  admirably  supple- 
ment one  another.  Mr.  Wilson,  it 
should  be  said,  does  not  write  at  all  like 
the  typical  missionary,  but  with  all  the 
humour,  liberality,  and  genial  sympathy 
of  a  cultivated  man  of  the  world  ;  so 
that  nowhere  in  his  book  have  we  found 
a  touch  of  the  banality  that  is  usually 
to  be  expected  in  works  like  this.  At 
the  very  outset  the  reader's  attention  is 
attracted  by  the  author's  amusing  ac- 
count of  the  Persian  estimate  of  the 
United  States.  We  are  informed  that 
there  has  prevailed  a  general  impression 

N  *  Persian  Life  and  Customs.  By  the  Rev. 
S.  G.  Wilson,  M.A.  New  York  :  The  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.     $1.75. 

From  the  Black  Sea  through  Persia  and  India. 
By  Edwin  Lord  Weeks.  Illustrated  by  the  author. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.     $3.50. 


that  America  is  a  place  where  gold  grows 
upon  trees,  and  which  is  peopled  by  de- 
scendants of  Columbus  and  the  red  men  : 

**  It  is  a  strange  .country,  without  a  king,  and 
whose  power  they  [the  Persians]  have  never  felt 
and  scarcely  recognise.  The  Shah  is  said  to  have 
asked,  *  How  many  soldiers  have  the  United 
States  ?  *  When  told  fifty  thousand,  he  replied, 
*  It  is  not  much  of  a  country.*  General  Upton, 
when  on  a  tour  of  the  world,  knew  better  how  to 
impress  His  Majesty.  To  the  same  question  he 
replied,  '  Ten  million.'  The  establishment  of  dip- 
lomatic relations  between  the  two  countries  is 
tending  to  foster  commerce  and  develop  more 
intimate  international  acquaintance.  The  Chicago 
Exposition  increased  their  knowledge  of  each 
other." 

Mr.  Wilson  tells  a  story  that  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  hasty  assumptions  often 
made  by  travellers  : 

*'  America  is  known  as  the  New  World.  An 
American  traveller  in  Persia  heard  repeatedly  the 
phrase  in  Turki,  '  Yanki-dun-ya  dan  di'  (He  is  of 
the  New  World),  which  he  was  fond  of  interpreting 
as  'Yankee-Doodle  dandy.*  Perhaps  some  one 
may  yet  cite  this  as  a  legitimate  etymology." 

One  can  scarcely  open  the  book  any- 
where without  lighting  upon  something 
instructive  or  amusing.  Mr.  Wilson's 
account  of  the  Russian  oil-wells  along 
the  Black  Sea  is  new  and  valuable.  So 
is  his  narrative  of  the  complications  at- 
tendant upon  the  introduction  of  rail- 
ways and  telegraphs  into  the  land  of 
Xerxes.  Very  illuminating  is  what  he 
has  to  say  of  the  practical  workings  of 
polygamy.  The  general  notion  prevail- 
ing in  Western  countries  is  that  the 
plural  wives  in  the  East  are  a  gentle  and 
submissive  lot ;  but  this  book  does  not 
bear  out  the  idea.  The  Persian  wife 
pilfers  her  husband's  property,  commits 
adultery  whenever  she  gets  the  chance, 
and  makes  the  house  a  bedlam.  Hence, 
a  Persian  proverb  to  the  effect  that  **  A 
man's  worst  enemy  is  his  wife  ;"  and 
another  runs,  **  A  dog  is  faithful  ;  a 
woman  never."  A  mollah  of  Tabriz 
preached  a  sermon  in  a  mosque,  of  which 
the  following  is  a  typical  passage  : 

"They  tell  us  that  there  are  dragons  and  scor- 
pions in  hell.  I  am  not  afraid  of  them.  I  have 
a  worse  hell  on  earth.  My  two  wives  with  their 
jealousies,  quarrellings,  their  demands  for  dress, 
etc.,  give  me  no  peace.  I  could  well  leave  them 
for  other  torments." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  women  say, 
**  When  the  gates  of  hell  are  opened, 
the  Mussulman  men  will  go  in  first." 
One  of  them  remarked  to  Mrs.  Wilson  : 

*'Your  Prophet  did  well  for  your  women; 
ours  did   not.     I   shall    have    words    with    our 
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Prophet  when  I  see  him  in  the  next  world,  for 
giving  men  permission  to  have  a  plurality  of 
wives." 

Nevertheless,  the  Persian  woman  is  in- 
tensely domestic  in  the  sense  that  her 
whole  life  is  bound  up  in  her  family,  and 
she  looks  forward  eagerly  to  marriage, 
especially  if  she  be  fat,  in  which  case 
she  knows  that  she  will  long  retain  her 
husband's  favour.  A  married  woman 
once  came  to  the  mission  asking  for 
medicine  to  make  her  stout.  **  Whv," 
said  some  one,  **  your  figure  is  good." 
**  No,**  she  answered;  **  my  husband 
threatens  to  divorce  me  because  I  am 
not  fat.*' 

Mr.  Wilson's  account  of  the  illimitable 
dishonesty  and  mendacity  of  the  Per- 
sians is  very  striking,  with  the  instances 
that  he  gives  of  their  very  original  dodges 
for  cheating.  The  whole  chapter  on 
business  life  is  well  worth  reading.  So, 
too,  is  his  description  of  the  Persian 
lepers,  though  their  disease  is  really  not 
leprosy,  but  elephantiasis.  Space  pre- 
vents us  from  dwelling  further  upon 
many  other  curious  details  in  which  the 
book  abounds.  We  can  only  say  that  it 
is  most  readable  throughout,  and  well 
worthy,  too,  of  serious  attention.  Eight 
photogravures  and  a  map  add  to  its 
value. 

Mr.  Weeks  is  most  entertaining  in 
that  portion  of  his  volume  that  has  to 
do  with  India.  Admirers  of  Rudyard 
Kipling  ought  all  to  read  his  chapters 
on  the  land  of  the  Babu  and  the  Brah- 
min ;  or  at  any  rate  to  look  at  the  ex- 
quisite illustrations  with  which  he  has 
so  lavishly  embellished  his  text.  Any- 
thing more  artistic  and  beautiful  than 
some  of  them  we  have  yet  to  see  in  a 
work  of  travel.  The  magnificence  of 
the  Taj  Mahal,  which  architectural  ex- 
perts regard  as  the  aesthetic  rival  of  the 
Parthenon,  will  be  no  mystery  to  one 
who  has  Mr.  Weeks*s  fine  drawings 
before  his  eyes  ;  and  there  are  besides 
innumerable  pictures  of  rare  bits  of  carv- 
ing, of  quaint  Oriental  gateways  and  bal- 
conies, of  marble  courts  and  plashing 
fountains,  latticed  windows,  teak-wood 
doorways,  and  fantastic  friezes  that 
will  set  the  artist  wild.  The  life  of  the 
modern  Hindu  finds  also  ample  illustra- 
tion. Nautch  girls,  jugglers,  snake- 
charmers,  fakirs,  native  policemen, 
Afghans,  flower-sellers,  soldiers,  trades- 
men, and  wallahs  are  all  drawn  from 
the  life  ;    while  the  Anglo-Indian  ele- 


ment is  represented  by  sketches  of  gar- 
den-parties, polo-matches,  mess-tents, 
and  ladies  out  shopping,  wherein  we  can 
recognise  Mrs.  Golightly,  the  Gadsbys, 
and  other  Kiplingesque  figures,  over 
and  over  again.  The  text  of  Mr. 
Weeks's  narrative  is  by  no  means  merely 
an  excuse  for  the  pictures,  but  is  always 
bright,  modern,  and  entertaining  ;  and 
the  best  compliment  that  we  can  pay 
it  is  to  say  that  it  will  temporarily  make 
the  reader  forget  the  rival  attraction  of 
the  illustrations.  The  book  as  a  whole 
is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  charming 
volumes  that  the  season  has  produced. 


//.  r.  P. 
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THE  DAYS  OF  AULD  LANG  SYNE.* 


The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne  is  the 
complement,  not  the  supplement,  much 
less  the  sequel,  to  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier 
Bush.  The  scene  is  indeed  the  same  ; 
the  cast  is  substantially  the  old  Drum- 
tochty  one — with,  however,  Lachlan 
Campbell  and  Donald  Menzies  left  out 
of  the  action  of  the  piece,  though  evi- 
dently looking  on  lovingly  at  the  wings, 
and  ready,  as  well-coached  understudies, 
to  rush  in  and  do  their  best  should  Hil- 
locks or  Burnbrae  or  the  redoubtable 
Drumsheugh  himself  break  down.  But 
the  new  play  is  essentially  lay  and  mun- 
dane ;  there  are  in  it  no  seventh  heaven 
raptures,  transfigurations,  or  sermon- 
tastings.  A  second  reading  of  the  book 
has  left  me  in  doubt  as  to  whether  there 
is  any  Free  Kirk  or  any  Dissent  worth 
speaking  of  in  Drumtochty.  There  is 
Burnbrae,  to  be  sure,  who  would  rather 
leave  his  farm  than  be  disloyal  to  his 
Disruption  creed.  But  even  Burnbrae 
is  a  man  of  strong  common  sense  as  well 
as  of  earnest  conviction.  In  another 
epoch  he  would  probably  have  fought 
at  Drumclog,  and  certainly  at  Dunkeld, 
though  I  should  think  not  at  Ayrsmoss. 
He  was  of  the  stock  of  whom  Burns,  in 
spite  of  his  Moderatism — the  Burns,  by 
the  way,  of  fact,  not  of  Allan  Cunning- 
ham— wrote  : 

"  The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 

Now  brings  a  smile,  now  brings  a  tear, 
But  Sacred  Freedom,  too,  was  theirs  ; 
If  thou'rt  a  slave,  indulge  thy  sneer." 

*  The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  By  Ian 
Maclaren.  New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
I1.25. 
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Besides,  Burnbrae*s  battle  is  fought  and 
won — the  pulverisation  of  that  rather 
too  feeble  caricature  of  Claverhouse,  the 
English  factor,  is  perhaps  the  best  inci- 
dent in  a  book  full  of  good  incidents — 
by  Dr.  Alexander  Davidson,  the  parish 
minister,  who  is  an  old  Moderate,  in 
other  words,  a  perfectly  "  straight,"  but 
not  at  all  spiritualised  layman,  with  a 
white  tie,  a  very  stiff  upper  lip,  and  a 
soldier's  conception  of  loyalty  to  duty. 
Besides,  all  through  The  Days  of  Auld 
Lang  Syn^y  Hillocks,  Burnbrae,  Soutar, 
Drumsheugh,  and  all  the  rest,  including 
even  the  Doctor,  are  thinking  less  of 
their  ministers,  texts,  sermons,  and  *'  ex- 
periences," than  of  such  completely 
terrestrial  concerns  as  sales.  Crops, 
leases,  weather,  and  old — but  not  cold 
— loves.  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush 
gave  us  the  first-day-in-the-week  Drum- 
tochty  ;  in  The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne 
we  have  the  parish  as  it  is  six  days  in 
seven,  and  the  most  of  whose  inhabitants 
are  good  churchmen — or  Free  Church- 
men, as  the  case  may  be — whose  **  re- 
ligion in  common  life"  finds  expression 
in  silent  action  even  more  than  in  fam- 
ily worship. 

It  is  perhaps  because  Drumtochty  in 
its  week-day  clothes  is  more  difficult  of 
adequate  portraiture  than  Drumtochty 
in  its  Sunday  best,  that  I  consider  Ian 
Maclaren's  new  book  a  distinct  advance 
on  its  predecessor.  I  think  the  trans- 
figuration of  Donald  Menzies  in  Beside 
the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush  trembles  on  the 
verge  of  unreality,  and  that  the  holder 
of  the  MacWhammel  scholarship  would 
have  been  truer  to  life,  not  to  speak  of 
conscience,  had  he  preached  his  New 
Learning  sermon — "  Semitic  environ- 
ment" and  all — rather  than  have  acted 
in  the  possibly  beautiful  and  certainly 
Carlylean  way  he  did,  even  although  he 
thereby  pleased  his  aunt  and  the  spirit 
of  his  mother.  Here  I  find  no  unreality 
— although  there  is  abundance  of  what 
Mr.  Arnold  in  his  ignorance  of  the 
depths  of  Scottish  nature  termed  **  in- 
tolerable pathos" — not  even  in  the  little 
tragedy  of  the  servant-girl  who  went  to 
London,  or  in  the  loves  of  the  **  close" 
Drumsheugh  and  the  nippy-tongued 
Jamie  Soutar.  And  this  makes  me 
hasten  to  say  that  while  there  is  almost 
no  spirituality,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
emotion  in  The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 
That  emotion  overflows  its  banks  as 
often  as  the  Tochty.     As  a  matter  of 


fact,  Ian  Maclaren,  while  obviously — 
never  more  obviously  than  in  his  new 
book — a  humourist  by  nature,  is  a  senti- 
mentalist by  mission.  That  is  to  say, 
he  has  set  himself  deliberately  to  lay  bare 
the  recesses  of  simple  Scottish  tender- 
ness and  love,  to  oppose  these  realities  to 
the  so-called  realism  of  the  Rougon- Mac- 
quart  horrors,  and — alas  that  one  should 
have  to  say  so  ! — of  the  Wessex  of  Jude 
the  Obscure.  And  that  he  has  succeeded 
is  beyond  doubt.  In  the  death  of  Lily 
Grant  in  **  A  Servant  Lass"  the  author 
is  seen  at  his  very  best — better  than  in 
the  death  of  the  "  lad  o*  pairts,"  which 
is  to  me  a  trifle  too  **  exalted,"  or  in  the 
death  of  MacLure,  which  is  too  long 
drawn  out.  Jamie  Soutar  plays  many 
parts  excellently  in  this  book,  but  his 
intrusion  into  **  A  Servant  Lass,"  pre- 
venting it  from  becoming  too  depress- 
ingly  sad,  is  perfect.  Ian  Maclaren  is 
not  always,  it  is  true,  up  to  the  mark  of 
"  A  Servant  Lass."  Drumsheugh's  love- 
secret  is  too  long  and  too  elaborately 
sustained  ;  I  for  one  should  have  pre- 
ferred him  to  remain  a  consistent  cur- 
mudgeon to  the  end,  instead  of  turning 
out  a  pilgrim  of  love  in  disguise.  But 
above  all  things,  excess  of  an  essentially 
optimistic  sentimentalism  has  induced 
him  to  make  the  one  blunder  of  his  new 
book,  to  pen  the  almost  maudlin  last 
chapter.  Ian  Maclaren  can  in  most  re- 
spects stand  comparison  with  Mr.  Bar- 
rie,  but  his  **  Oor  Lang  Hame"  can  only 
be  contrasted,  and  unfavorably  for  its 
author,  with  the  return  of  the  **  son  from 
London"  in  A  Windoiv  in  Thrums^  which 
appears  to  have  suggested  it.  The  ap- 
pearance of  this  son  in  Thrums  as  a 
pariah,  the  agonies  of  his  conscience, 
the  little  touches  of  neighbourly  kindli- 
ness which  ought  to  temper  the  boycot- 
ting of  him  as  a  moral  leper  by  his  old 
friends,  but  which  in  reality  only  add  to 
its  pangs,  his  return  to  London  presu- 
mably to  make  a  dreary  best  of  it  with 
*'  the  woman  who  has  played  the  devil 
with  his  life" — these  constitute  the  most 
awful  piece  of  real  (for,  being  moral,  it 
is  real)  Scottish  tragedy  that  has  ever 
been  published.  Compared  with  the  re- 
turn of  Jamie  McQuhumpha  to  Thrums, 
that  of  Chairlie  Grant  to  Drumtoch- 
ty, to  Drumsheugh's  heart,  and — had 
that  been  necessary — to  Drumsheugh's 
cheque-book,  seems  flat  and  almost 
poor. 
If  Ian  Maclaren  is  a  sentimentalist  of 
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set  (and  almost  scientific)  purpose,  he  is 
a  humourist  by  nature.  If  Beside  the 
Bonnie  Brier  Bush  indicated  this  in  un- 
mistakable fashion,  The  Days  of  Auld 
Lang  Syne  places  the  fact  beyond  all 
question.  What  is  more,  it  demon- 
strates the  variety  as  well  as  the  quality 
of  its  author's  humour.  When  he  keeps 
it  free  from  emotion  as  he  does  entirely 
in  **  A  Triumph  of  Diplomacy,"  and  al- 
most entirely  in  *'  Good  News  from  a 
Far  Country,**  and  in  the  **  Nippy 
Tongue**  section  of  Jamie  Soutar*s  his- 
tory, he  comes  nearer  to  Gait  than  any 
of  his  contemporaries,  Mr.  Barrie  him- 
self not  excepted.  I  have  said  that  **  A 
Servant  Lass**  is  Ian  Maclaren's  high- 
water  mark  as  yet.  But  for  pure  and 
dry,  but  not  ungenial  drollery,  there  is 
nothing  in  this  volume  or  in  its  prede- 
cessor to  match  Hillocks*  ingenious  de- 
vices to  secure  the  renewal  of  his  lease 
on  good  terms,  or  the  successful  efforts 
of  the  Drumtochty  worthies  to  magnify 
their  professor  in  a  far  country,  who 
happily  does  not  die  like  Domsie.  Jamie 
Soutar's  hits,  as  at  the  cockney  temper- 
ance lecturer  and  the  too  confident  evan- 
gelical preacher,  are  delicious.  His  end 
is  perhaps  a  trifle  overdone,  and  suggests 
the  mendacious  captain  in  **  Peter  Sim- 
ple,** who  affirms  with  his  last  gasp  that 
he  has  known  a  man  live  with  the  death 
rattle  in  his  throat  for  six  weeks.  But 
it  is  eminently  quotable  and  Dean  Ram- 
sayish.  **  Kirsty  Stewart  came  to  share 
the  night  watch  with  Elspeth,  but  neither 
presumed,  till  nearly  daybreak,  when 
Kirsty  declared,  with  the  just  weight  of 
her  medical  authority,  that  all  was  over. 

*  He  hes  the  look,  an*  his  hands  are  as 
cold   as   ice  ;    feel   his   feet,  wumman.* 

*  A*  canna  find  them,*  said  Elspeth, 
making  timid  explorations.  *  They  used 
to  be  on  the  end  o*  ma  legs,'  remarked 
Jamie,  as  if  uncertain  where  they  might 
now  be  placed." 

Mr.  Watson *s  humour — I  say  Mr. 
Watson's  rather  than  Ian  Maclaren*s 
advisedly — is,  however,  seen  at  its  rich- 
est and  ripest  in  his  sketch  of  Archibald 
MacKittrick,  otherwise  **  Posty.**  This 
is  the  best  and  most  toughly  Scottish 
character  of  the  **  carl  hemp*'  order  Mr. 
Watson  has  yet  drawn — full  of  the  na- 
tional pride  as  well  as  the  national  hu- 
mour, prone  to  small  sinning  in  the  way 
of  an  occasional  dram,  but  fiercely  **  in- 
dependent in  his  sinning,**  withal  tender 
and,  as  his  death  shows,  capable  of  giv- 


ing away  his  life.  *'  Past  Redemption** 
is  not  so  perfectly  artistic  as  **  A  Servant 
Lass,*'  but  it  is  a  very  good  second. 
Whether  or  not  it  be  true,  as  rumour 
has  it,  that  Ian  Maclaren  has  said  good- 
bye to  Drumtochty,  he  has,  in  Hillocks, 
Jamie  Soutar,  Domsie,  Burnbrae,  Posty, 
and  Drumsheugh  (at  all  events  Drums - 
heugh  before  he  was  found  out),  made 
most  important  additions  to  the  portrait- 
gallery  of  that  Scottish  character  which 
is  nine  tenths  of  Scottish  national  life, 
even  although,  being  more  given  to  self- 
effacement  than  to  self-advertisement, 
it  is  only  one  tenth  of  its  public  history. 

William  Wallace, 


"  Q'S"  NEW  STORIES.* 

Within  the  month  Mr.  Quiller-Couch 
has  given  us  two  new  books.  One  is  a 
novel  called  la^  and  the  other  is  a  vol- 
ume of  short  stories  entitled  Wandering 
Heath.  Coming  thus  together,  they  are 
to  be  compared  not  only  with  his  fore- 
going work,  but  with  each  other. 

As  between  the  two,  la  seems  more 
likely  to  win  for  the  brilliant  young 
Cornishman  the  larger  audience  that 
must  wait  upon  a  better  acquaintance 
with  his  writings.  Of  these,  American 
readers  probably  know  best  Noughts  and 
Crosses  and  The  Splendid  Spur^  and  meas- 
ured by  these.  Wandering  Heath  is  some- 
what disappointing.  For  while  some  of 
the  new  stories  are  marked  by  the  same 
power,  there  is  no  apparent  advance;  and 
the  work  as  a  whole  is  less  harmonious. 

The  chief  cause  of  this  loss  of  atmos- 
phere appears  to  be  a  departure,  sudden 
and  far,  from  the  writer's  milieu.  And 
it  is  certainly  a  long  flight  from  Corn- 
wall to  Colorado,  or  California,  or  wher- 
ever in  the  West  the  scene  of  the  longest 
story  is  laid.  This  Western  story,  "  The 
Bishop  of  Eucalyptus,**  is  good  in  its 
way  ;  but  it  comes  to  us  like  a  belated 
echo  of  Bret  Harte,and  looks  as  strangely 
out  of  place  among  these  quaint  tales  of 
the  Cornish  coast  as  a  sombrero  would 
look  on  a  fisherman*s  head.  This  is  said, 
however,  in  full  consciousness  of  the 
national    prejudice     against    European 

♦  Wandering  Heath.  By  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

la.  By  A.  T.  Quiller-Couch.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    75  cts. 
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**  studies**  of  our  own  great  West. 
Moreover,  it  is  herewith  confessed  that 
the  better  they  are  done  the  more  they 
are  resented.  But  there  can  be  nothing 
of  the  kind  to  discredit  criticism  of  cer- 
tain other  stories  which  mar  the  distinc- 
tive quality  of  the  work.  **  The  Simple 
Shepherd,'*  '*A  Young  Man's  Diary," 
and  **The  First  Parish  Mutiny*'  are  all 
*'as  irrelevant  as  life  itself,'*  to  quote 
from  one  of  them  ;  as  incongruous  where 
they  are  placed  as  pale  pastels  would  be, 
painted  on  a  frowning  cliff. 

But  these  aside,  and  the  work  that  re- 
mains is  such  as  Noughts  and  Crosses  and 
The  Delectable  Duchy  led  us  to  expect. 
Bold,  tender,  humorous,  and  unique,  it 
is  thoroughly  satisfying.  In  the  first 
story  particularly  Mr.  Quiller-Couch 
brings  us  to  share  without  reserve  the 
recently  expressed  opinion  of  Mr.  Barrie, 
that  *'  Q"  has  caught  the  magic,  the 
tragic  human  voice  of  the  sea  beyond 
any  other  writer  of  his  time.  Its  deep- 
est note  is  sounded  in  the  "The  Roll- 
Call  of  the  Reef.'*  A  more  powerful  ap- 
peal to  the  imagination  can  scarcely  be 
conceived  than  the  marshalling  of  these 
drowned  hosts,  on  the  beach  at  midnight 
by  spirit  trumpet  and  drum.  The  cur- 
rent of  the  author's  intention  seems  to 
be  always  in  this  direction,  toward 
the  spiritual  influence  of  the  sea  rather 
than  toward  its  merely  material  aspect. 
Nor  does  he  shrink  from  dealing  boldly 
with  the  supernatural  as  a  large  and 
recognised  element  of  life  within  the 
ocean's  spell.  Sometimes  he  touches  it 
seriously,  even  reverently,  as  in  **The 
Roll-Call  of  the  Reef,"  thus  producing 
fine,  grave  effects.  Again,  he  treats  it 
with  such  wild,  whimsical  humour,  that 
— as  in  **  My  Grandfather,  Hendry  Wat- 
ty"— vague  memories  of  Pantagruel  are 
conjured  up. 

But  if  the  clarity,  the  simplicity,  and 
the  force  of  Mr.  Quiller-Couch's  man- 
ner have  been  formed  upon  any  classic 
model,  it  seems  less  unlikely  to  have 
been  Sterne  than  Rabelais.  In  fact,  a 
certain  indefinable  flavour  pervading 
three  of  the  stories  can  hardly  be  ac- 
counted for  other  than  by  an  uncom- 
monly close  acquaintance  with  Sterne. 
Two  of  these  stories,  "  My  Grandfather, 
Hendry  Watty,"  and  "  Widdershins," 
are  well  called  "  A  Droll."  The  third, 
**  The  Flowing  Source,"  is  not  so  chris- 
tened, but  ought  to  have  been.  **  'Tis  the 
nicest  miss  in  the  world,"  says  the  first, 


**  that  I  was  born  the  grandson  of  my 
own  father's  father,  and  not  another  man 
altogether.  Hendry  Watty  was  the  name 
of  my  grandfather  that  might  have  been  ; 
and  he  always  maintained  that  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  he  was  my  grand- 
father, and  made  me  call  him  so.  *Twas 
such  a  narrow  shave.  'Tis  a  curious 
tale,"  indeed  ;  one  of  riotous  fun  of  a 
gruesome  sort  ;  of  dead  men's  jokes  and 
the  fantastic  tricks  of  marine  ghosts. 
**  Widdershins "  is  quieter  and  more 
sane,  and  for  that  reason  better  bears  out 
the  fancied  resemblance.  Then  there  is 
the  striking  coincidence  of  the  name  of 
Farmer  Joby,  who,  like  Uncle  Toby,  has 
trouble  with  his  eye.  And  although  it  is 
not  the  Widow  Wadman  who  comes  to 
the  rescue  in  this  case,  her  prototype 
the  Widow  Waddilove  soon  after  appears 
in  **  The  Flowing  Source,"  and  makes  a 
singular  request  of  the  master  of  that 
wayside  inn.  "  Oh,  certainly,"  he  re- 
plied, **  and  went  home  and  thought  it 
over.  Women  were  a  puzzle  ;  but  he 
had  a  dim  notion  that  if  he  could  lay 
his  hand  on  the  reason  why  the  Widow 
Waddilove  preferred  ordinary  carriers  to 
prize  tumblers,  he  would  hold  the  key 
to  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  sex.  He 
thought  it  over  for  three  days,  during 
which  he  smoked  more  tobacco  than 
was  good  for  him.  At  about  four  o'clock 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  a  smile 
enlarged  his  face.  He  set  down  his 
pipe,  smacked  his  thigh,  stood  up,  sat 
down  again,  and  began  to  laugh.  He 
laughed  slowly  and  deliberately — not 
loudly — for  the  greater  part  of  the  even- 
ing, and  woke  up  twice  in  the  night  and 
shook  the  bedclothes  into  long  waves 
with  his  mirth." 

But  these  half-earnest  comparisons  of 
the  work  of  Mr.  Quiller-Couch  with  that 
of  those  old  masters  who  painted  only 
the  nude  should  not  be  misunderstood. 
His  humour,  like  theirs,  is  certainly  ro- 
bust, and  sometimes  a  little  boisterous 
perhaps,  but  it  is  never  broad.  On  the 
contrary,  his  books  are,  in  fact,  far  freer 
from  indelicacy  than  many  recent  ones 
that  deal  with  daintier  themes.  For  while 
he  does  not  fear  to  come  close  to  the 
deepest  and  saddest  truths  of  life,  he 
approaches  them  with  gravity  and  re- 
serve. 

The  finest  example  of  this  trait  of  his 
art  may  perhaps  be  found  in  la.  Cer- 
tainly no  story  was  ever  more  fearlessly 
and  more  thoughtfully  aimed  at  the  veiy 
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heart  of  life.     It  is  only  a  little  book,  a 
mere  miniature,  but  the  work  is  so  curi- 
ously compressed  that  it  has  all  the  force 
and  freedom  of  a  large  canvas.     It  is  a 
storv  of  the   Cornish   coast,  and  of  the 
types  that    belong  there — to    the  grim 
rocks,  the  salt  spray  and  the  roar  of  the 
surf — to  the  whole  ceaseless  conflict  that 
humanity  wages  with  the  sea.     But  la's 
is  the  central  figure,  drawn  so  large  and 
clear  and   strong  that  the  others,  good 
as  they  are,  shrink  beside  it.     Only  one 
character  is  alien  and  dim.     This  is  the 
Second  Adventist  preacher,   la's  lover, 
and    the    vagueness    of    the    portrayal 
seems  again  to  show  that  the  author's 
strength    lies   within    his    milieu.      And 
yet  his  work  is  in   no  sense  provincial. 
This    simple    story   of  a    fisher-girl   of 
Cornwall    becomes  universal    in  that  it 
represents  the  ruin  that  unruly  passion   j 
may  cause,  and  the  sacrifice  that  chas-v 
tened  love  will  make.     Even  the  shad- 
owy form   of  the  lover  grows  more  dis- 
tinct and  significant  as  it  comes  to  stand 
for  the  weaker  nature  in  all  such  situa- 
tions,   without     firmness    to    resist    or 
strength  to  be  true.     Strange  seems  the 
Cornish    custom  of   the  wooing  of  the 
man  by  the  maid.     But  if   la  leads  on 
the  downward  path,  it  is  also  she  who 
first  turns  back.     The  author  has  made 
her  very  distinct :  this  splendid  young 
savage  whom   love   tames  and  suffering 
civilises.     Not  once  does  the  strong  line 
of  her  character  waver  under  his   firm 
hand.     He  does  not  show  her  as  moved 
to  repentance   by  any  sudden — or  grad- 
ual— conviction  of  sin  ;  but  solely  by  fear 
of    harm     to    the   man   she    loves.      A 
woman    like    la    can    have   no  religion 
separate   from  her  love.     As  the  wreck 
has  come  through  her,  so  must  the  res- 
cue also  come.     '*  We  have  done  wick- 
edly,"   says  the  preacher  weakly,   and 
without  apparent  purpose  to  do  other- 
wise. '*  Have  we  ?*'  answers  la  vaguely, 
while  her   heart  is  breaking  with  the  re- 
solve to  give  him  up.     It  is  for  his  sake 
— not   for   her   own.     Love  teaches   an 
ignorant    woman  wisdom  and    gives   a 
blmd  one  sight.     She  can  see  now  what 
she  could  not  see  at  first,  that  his  career 
is  blasted  unless  they  part  before  their 
relations  arc  known.     He  is  not  hard  to 
persuade  ;  and  when  he  is  gone,  and  is 
safe    and    honoured    among    men,    the 
storm  breaks  on  la's  defenceless  head. 

It  is  the  old  tragedy  over  again  in  an 
out-of-the-way   corner   of    the    world ; 


and  the  attitude  of  this  Cornish  fishing 
hamlet  toward  this  fisher-girl  is  the  atti- 
tude of  the  world  toward  the  erring 
woman.  **  Through  the  weeks  of  pesti- 
lence she  had  fairly  earned  the  love  and 
gratitude  of  many  ;  but  the  debt  was 
never  paid.  Her  fault  cancelled  it. 
Women  whose  children  she  had  nursed 
nodded  as  she  passed  their  door,  but 
they  did  not  invite  her  to  step  in." 
The  story  comes  to  no  conclusion  ; 
such  stories  can  have  no  end.  la  mere- 
ly passes  out  of  sight,  leading  her  child  ; 
seeking  on  the  other  side  of  the  merci- 
less sea  the  peace,  and  the  pardon,  that 
she  must  seek  still  farther  to  find. 


George  Preston, 


AN  INTRODUCTION   TO  AMERICAN 
LITERATURE.* 


A  thoroughly  good  book  for  young 
people  is  almost  invariably  one  of  the 
best  books  that  grown  people  can  read. 
Similarly,  an  introduction  to  any  study, 
if  done  as  it  should  be,  by  a  man  capa- 
ble of  writing  not  merely  the  introduc- 
tion, but  also  the  study  itself,  is  certain 
to  be  of  interest  to  the  most  advanced 
student. 

Mr.  Brander  Matthews's  volume  on 
American  literature  is  a  piece  of  work 
as  good  of  its  kind  as  any  American 
scholar  has  ever  had  in  his  hands.  It 
is  just  the  kind  of  book  which  should 
be  given  to  a  beginner,  because  it  will 
give  him  a  clear  idea  of  what  to  read, 
and  of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
authors  he  is  to  read  ;  but  it  is  much 
more  than  merely  a  book  for  beginners. 
Any  student  of  the  subject  who  wishes 
to  do  good  work  hereafter  must  not  only 
read  Mr.  Matthews's  book,  but  must 
largely  adopt  Mr.  Matthews's  way  of 
looking  at  things  ;  for  these  simply  writ- 
ten, unpretentious  chapters  are  worth 
many  times  as  much  as  the  ponderous 
tomes  which  contain  what  usually  passes 
for  criticism  of  our  literary  work  ;  and 
the  principles  upon  which  Mr.  Matthews 
insists  with  such  quiet  force  and  good 
taste  are  those  which  must  be  adopted, 
not  only  by  every  student  of  American 
writings,  but  by  every  American  writer 

*  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  American 
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if  he  is  going  to  do  work  that  is  really 
worth  doing. 

In  his  opening  chapters  Mr.  Matthews 
very  happily  defines  literature  as  *'  a 
written  record  so  skilfully  made  as  to 
give  pleasure  to  the  reader."  It  seems 
rather  odd  that  it  should  be  necessary  to 
insist  upon  the  fact  that  the  essence  of  a 
book  is  to  be  readable  ;  but  most  cer- 
tainly the  average  scientific  or  historical 
writer  needs  to  have  this  elementary 
proposition  drilled  into  his  brain.  Per- 
haps if  this  drilling  were  once  accom- 
plished, we  Americans  would  stand  a 
greater  chance  of  producing  an  occa- 
sional Darwin  or  Gibbon  ;  though  there 
would  necessarily  be  some  havoc  in  the 
ranks  of  those  small  pedants  who  with 
laborious  industry  produce  works  which 
are  never  read  excepting  by  other  small 
pedants,  or  else  by  the  rare  master  who 
can  take  the  myriad  bricks  of  these 
myriad  little  workers  and  out  of  them 
erect  one  of  the  great  buildings  of 
thought. 

Perhaps  the  best,  because  the  most 
original,  point  made  by  Mr.  Matthews 
is  his  insistence  upon  what  American 
literature  really  is.  He  shows  that  it  is 
a  branch  of  English  literature,  but  not 
a  branch  of  that  portion  of  English  lit- 
erature which  is  created  contemporane- 
ously in  the  British  Isles,  and  which  he 
very  appropriately  calls  British  litera- 
ture. American  literature  of  this  cen- 
tury, like  British  literature  of  this  cen- 
tury, is  a  branch  of  the  great  stock  of 
English  literature,  the  literature  com- 
mon to  all  the  English-speaking  peoples. 
In  the  past  not  only  English,  but  also 
American  authors  have  often  seemed  to 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  literature 
produced  in  Great  Britain  at  the  present 
day  was  in  a  peculiar  sense  the  English 
literature  of  the  present  day,  and  the 
representative  in  the  direct  line  of  the 
English  literature  of  the  past.  This  is, 
of  course,  not  true.  A  New  York  nov- 
elist is  no  more  and  no  less  the  heir  of 
the  creator  of  '*  Moll  Flanders"  than  is 
a  London  novelist.  The  Biglow  papers 
contain  as  much  of  the  broad  humanity 
of  Chaucer  as  any  contemporary  poem 
published  in  Great  Britain,  and  their 
author  was  as  much  influenced,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  as  his  average 
British  contemporary,  by  the  man  who 
five  centuries  before  had  written  high 
thoughts  in  a  homely  tongue. 


It  seems  extraordinary  that  it  should 
have  been  left  to  Mr.  Matthews  to  for- 
mulate what  so  many  Americans  had 
felt — namely,  that  the  American  has 
precisely  the  same  right  to  the  English 
speech  as  the  Briton.  He  is  not  the 
Briton's  younger  brother,  any  more  than 
he  is  his  elder  brother.  Each  has  an 
equal  claim  to  a  common  inheritance — 
the  inheritance  of  the  great  language 
and  literature  which  are  the  most  pre- 
cious possessions  of  the  two  nations.  If 
the  present-day  literature  of  either 
America  or  Great  Britain  depart  in  any 
way  from  the  standards  of  the  past — as 
depart  it  must — the  departure  must  be 
judged  purely  on  its  own  merits,  and 
without  the  least  regard  to  what  course 
literature  is  taking  in  the  other  country 
at  the  same  time.  England  has  no  more 
right  to  set  the  standard  for  America 
than  America  has  to  set  the  standard 
for  England.  The  standard  is  set  partly 
by  the  great  masters  of  the  past,  partly 
by  the  force  and  good  taste  of  the  mas- 
ters of  the  present  day  ;  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  any  artificial  standard  raised 
in  the  other  country  ;  and  neither  coun- 
try has  the  slightest  right  to  treat  a  va- 
riation from  its  own  standard  as  being 
a  variation  from  the  true  standard  of 
English  literature.  These  points  have 
been  successfully  elaborated  by  Mr. 
Matthews  in  his  **  Americanisms  and 
Briticisms,"  which  is  by  far  the  most 
noteworthy  critical  or  literary  essay 
which  has  been  published  by  any  Ameri- 
can writer  for  a  score  of  years. 

American  literature  must  naturally 
develop  on  its  own  lines.  Politically, 
Americans,  unlike  Canadians  and  Aus- 
tralians, are  free  from  the  colonial  spirit 
which  accepts,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  inferiority  of  the  colonist  as  com- 
pared to  the  man  who  stays  at  home  in 
the  mother  country.  We  are  not  en- 
tirely free  as  yet,  however,  from  this 
colonial  idea  in  matters  social  and  liter- 
ary. Sometimes  it  shows  itself  in  an 
uneasy  self-consciousness,  whether  of 
self-assertion  or  self-depreciation  ;  but 
it  always  tacitly  admits  the  assump- 
tion that  American  literature  should  in 
some  way  be  tried  by  the  standard  of 
contemporary  British  literature.  Mr. 
Matthews,  with  entire  good  temper, 
and  with  complete  absence  of  literary 
Chauvinism,  shows  the  folly  of  this 
view. 
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In  dealing  with  the  authors  whom  he 
has  chosen  as  representatives  of  Ameri- 
can literature,  Mr.  Matthews  has  sketch- 
ed briefly  the  life  and  life-woik  of  each. 
He  has  accomplished  the  difficult  feat 
of  writing  so  as  to  be  **  understanded  of 
the  multitude,"  without  conveying  any 
impression  of  writing  daivn  to  the  mul- 
titude. Each  chapter  is  eminently  read- 
able and  interesting  ;  but  it  also  always 
contains  a  singularly  just  estimate  of 
the  author's  real  worth.  Mr.  Mat- 
thews's  wide  and  deep  acquaintance 
not  only  with  American  literature,  but 
with  the  literatures  of  other  countries, 
enables  him  to  place  each  author  about 
where  he  belongs.  Of  course  there 
must  be  individual  differences  of  opin- 
ion. The  present  reviewer,  for  instance, 
is  inclined  to  think  that  the  relative  im- 
portance given,  on  the  one  hand,  to  Hal- 
leck  and  Drake,  and  on  the  other,  to 
Motley  and  Prescott  and  Walt  Whitman 
could  with  advantage  have  been  re- 
versed, and  that  more  stress  might  have 
been  laid  upon  some  of  Longfellow's 
ballad-like  poems,  such  as  **  The  Dis- 
covefer  of  the  North  Cape,"  and,  espe- 
cially, the  *'Saga  of  King  Olaf  ;"  but 
these  are  matters  of  detail.  There  is 
very  little  room  for  division  of  opinion 
as  to  the  excellence  of  Mr.  Matthews's 
arrangement  as  a  whole  and  as  to  the 
soundness  of  his  judgments.  He  pre- 
serves always  the  difficult  proper  bal- 
ance between  sympathy  and  justice. 
He  deserves  especial  credit  for  recog- 
nising in  Parkman  the  greatest  Ameri- 
can historian.  No  better  little  sketch 
of  Franklin  has  ever  appeared  than  that 
which  he  gives  ;  he  is  profoundly  im- 
pressed by  Franklin's  greatness,  and  yet 
he  shows,  in  a  sentence  in  which  he  con- 
trasts him  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  his 
appreciation  of  that  side  of  Franklin's 
character  wherein  the  philosopher  fell 
short.  His  power  of  appreciating  in-  ' 
finitely  different  qualities  is  shown  by 
his  capital  sketches  of  Cooper  and  Haw- 
thorne. Where  all  the  work  is  so  good 
it  is  difficult  to  choose,  but  the  chapters 
on  Lowell  and  Holmes  are  singularly 
appreciative  and  just. 

In  short,  Mr.  Matthews  has  produced 
an  admirable  book,  both  in  manner  and 
in  matter,  and  has  made  a  distinct  ad- 
dition to  the  very  literature  of  which  he 
writes. 

Theodore  Roosevelt, 


MR.  DOUGLAS  SLADEN  AND  '*THE 

JAPS."* 

Mr.  Sladen  has  written  a  novel  upon 
the  question  of  marriage  with  a  deceased 
wife's  sister,  and  in  the  course  of  it  has 
done  one  or  two  things  very  well.  For 
example,  he  has  drawn  a  lively  picture 
of  English  and  American  society,  or  of 
a  certain  section  of  it,  in  Japan.  It  is 
not  a  very  pretty  picture.  Those  who 
figure  in  it  appear  to  look  upon  life  as 
entirely  a  matter  of  beer  and  skittles, 
or  of  their  equivalents  among  the 
**  smart"  people  of  Yokohama ;  and 
**  smartness,"  as  Mr.  Wells's  Uncle  says, 
**  is  the  foam  of  the  ocean  of  vulgarity, 
cast  up  by  the  waves  of  that  ocean,  and 
caught  by  the  light  of  the  sun."  Still, 
the  men  among  them  at  any  rate  have 
the  saving  grace  of  an  honest,  if  rather 
slap-bang,  chivalry,  for  which  we  can 
forgive  them  their  slang  and  their 
whiskey-and-sodas.  Again,  Mr.  Sladen, 
without  being  aggressively  informing, 
tells  us  a  good  deal  about  Japan  and 
the  Japanese.  He  turns  his  background 
to  humorous  account.  When  Philip 
won  Mary's  hand — at  the  moment,  ow- 
ing to  the  accident  which  had  discov- 
ered their  hearts,  her  fingers  were 
**  masses  of  bleeding  pulp  ;"  but  we  pass 
that  over — the  lovers  were  together  in 
a  Japanese  room.  **  In  Japanese  rooms 
there  is  no  furniture.  It  was  so  hard  to 
be  decorously  affectionate  on  the  floor 
that  they  sneaked  out  and  sat  at  the 
top  of  the  ladder-like  stair."  Mr.  Sla- 
den's  chief  feat,  however,  is  in  making 
his  heroine,  Bryn  Avon,  grow  in  our 
regard  in  spite  of  starting  very  low  down 
in  it  and  doing  little  to  carry  her  up 
higher.  Bryn  on  the  tennis  lawn,  or 
Bryn  discussing  everything  she  shouldn't 
with  Mr.  Spong,  or,  indeed,  Bryn  any- 
where in  company  with  her  sister  Mary, 
is  an  exceedingly  disagreeable  young 
lady.  And  to  the  very  end  of  our  ac- 
quaintance with  her,  she  scarce  ever 
fails  to  do  the  wrong  thing.  To  take  a 
case  :  Even  if  her  cousin  Bell  had  not 
been  so  really  good  to  her,  she  ought 
not  to  have  breathed  a  hint  to  Romney 
of  the  conduct  of  Bell's  husband  ;  her 
Romney-ings  were  always  high-falutin' 

*  A  Japanese  Marriage.  By  Douglas  Sladen. 
New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     $1.25. 

The  Japs  at  Home.  By  Douglas  Sladen.  With 
portrait  and  100  illustrations.  New  YprH  •  Ward, 
lA>ck  &  Bowden  (Limited). 
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in  bad  taste.  Nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  all  this,  in  spite  of  her  extraordinary 
beauty,  of  which  she  and  Mr.  Sladen 
are  so  irritatingly  conscious,  we  like 
Bryn,  and  like  her  more  and  more,  and 
have  sufficient  sympathy  for  her  to  be 
glad  to  take  our  leave  of  her  happy  with 
Philip.  What  Mr.  Sladen  fails  to  do  is 
to  heighten  our  sense  of  the  wrong  done 
by  the  existing  law  to  the  deceased 
wife's  sister.  His  case  is  too  much 
compounded  of  carefully  selected  out- 
rages. The  picture  of  th^  English  vicar, 
and  of  his  household  in  which  Bryn 
finds  a  home  for  a  time,  is  simply  gro- 
tesque. Besides,  in  marrying  Mary 
Avon,  Philip  made  a  mistake.  It  was 
Bryn  whom  he  ought  to  have  married, 
not  Mary  ;  and  Bryn  knew  it.  Bryn, 
by  the  way,  had  a  wonderful  way  of 
knowing  things.  When  Mr.  Mathdene's 
fingers  met  hers,  in  helping  her  over  a 
gate,  his  hand  was  tingling  in  a  way 
which  put  her  on  her  guard  !  So  that 
Bryn  deliberately  stepped  into  the  fur- 
nace when  she  became  Philip's  house- 
keeper. The  result  is — very  unreason- 
able, no  doubt — that  we  find  a  perverse 
joy  in  the  knowledge  of  arbitrary  trials 
to  chasten  the  Bryns  of  this  world  (who 
improve  under  them  wonderfully),  and 
to  put  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  cock- 
a-hoop  theories  of  novelists  about  the 
increase  of  human  happiness  and  the 
highest  end  of  existence. 

In  a  much  pleasanter  vein  is  Mr.  Sla- 
den *s  /aps  at  Homey  of  which  the  fifth 
edition  has  just  been  issued  with  some 
*'  Bits  of  China"  added.  Mr.  Sladen  is 
here  the  keen-sighted  observer  with 
ready  sympathies  and  a  jolly  bonhomie 
which  makes  him  the  best  of  compan- 
ions through  a  book  of  this  sort.  He 
has  sampled  almost  every  phase  and 
form  of  Japanese  life  so  that  he  may  be 
able  to  tell  us  of  its  clubs  and  dancing 
girls,  its  firemen  and  funerals,  its  street 
life  and  temple  worship,  its  novels  and 
naval  reviews  and  theatres  and  curio 
shops.  **  As  was  natural  for  an  im- 
pressionist," he  says,  *'  I  have  written 
for  the  most  part  in  the  lighter  vein, 
but  ridentem  dicer e  verum  quid  vetat,** 
He  adds  that  if  he  were  writing  the 
book  now  he  should  write  it  from  a 
more  serious  standpoint.  We  much 
prefer  the  book  as  it  is  with  its  camera 
obscura  reproduction  of  the  panoramic 
procession  of  Japanese  life  as  it  flashed 
itself  at  a  happy  moment  on  the  retina 


of  the  artist's  volatile  brain.     The  book 
is  profusely  and  humorously  illustrated. 


THE  AMAZING  MARRIAGE.* 

Mr.  Meredith's  latest  story  does  not 
lose,  gains  rather,  if  read  in  bits.  This 
is  not  all  dispraise,  for  it  means  the  book 
is  good  all  through,  and  that  each  por- 
tion will  somehow  reward  you.  Except 
for  one  man's  character,  and  even  that 
is  so  complex  and  contradictory  that  its 
understanding  can  best  be  reached  by 
stages,  with  pauses  between,  there  is 
nothing  that  needs  to  be  viewed  as  a 
whole.  The  first  chapters  are  magnifi- 
cent, and  we  are  not  alone,  possibly,  in 
feeling  disappointment  that  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Old  Buccaneer  and  Count- 
ess Fanny  was  not  the  amazing  one 
chosen  for  the  serious  story.  There  you 
have  a  quick,  dashing  romance.  After 
it  you  settle  down  to  one  that  needs 
much  explanation.  The  plan,  however, 
is  excellent.  You  hear  the  curious  tale 
now  from  Fleetwood's  side,  now  from 
his  wife's,  now  as  amusingly  travestied 
by  Dame  Gossip.  Then,  in  no  other 
story  has  Mr.  Meredith  let  loose  more 
of  his  lyrical  faculty.  His  spirits,  too, 
are  high  ;  his  humour,  save  where  his 
heroine  is  concerned,  alert.  His  sketches 
of  the  parasites  that  flocked  round  Fleet- 
wood are  inimitable.  And  his  narrative 
powers  are  here  and  there  at  their  live- 
liest. But  these  powers  do  not  wait  on 
our  sentimentalities,  for  unquestionably 
the  strongest  portion  of  the  book  is  that 
ghastly  marriage  scene,  the  furious  drive 
of  the  wrathful  bridegroom  and  his  ab- 
ject bride,  and  his  fiendish  entertain- 
ment of  her  at  a  prize-fight. 

Fleetwood  draws  away  our  best  atten- 
tion from  the  other  characters.  The 
curious  mixture  of  brains  and  brutality, 
of  superfine  instincts  and  caddishness, 
of  black  moods  and  conventional  ele- 
gance, in  the  young  spoiled  millionaire 
nobleman,  is  treated  by  a  master  hand. 
He  is  only  not  so  perfectly  successful  as 
the  Egoist,  because  he  is  infinitely  more 
complex  and  difficult  for  us  to  take 
in.  Readers,  it  should  ever  be  remem- 
bered, make  one  of  the  conditions  of  a 
writer's  success.  With  the  wandering 
scholar  of  Nature  who  fascinates  us  in 

*  The  Amazing  Marriage.  By  George  Mer» 
dith.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  a 
vols,    $2. 50. 
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the  beginning,  he  is  in  imperfect  sym- 
pathy. Woodseer  settles  down  to  do- 
mesticity prematurely  ;  there  were  fur- 
ther developments  in  his  history,  for  cer- 
tain. Perhaps  we  seldom  accept  Mr. 
Meredith's  characters  as  inevitably  what 
he  makes  them.  Harry  Richmond's  fa- 
ther and  Sir  Willoughby,  of  course,  are 
exceptions.  Is  this  a  lack  in  them,  or  a 
proof  of  strong  human  interest,  prompt- 
ing us  to  interfere  with  their  opinions 
and  careers  as  we  like  to  do  with  those 
of  our  flesh  and  blood  neighbours  ? 
Something  of  both.  For  instance,  when 
our  sympathies  are  being  tossed  to  and 
fro  between  Fleetwood  and  his  wife,  we 
do  not  say,  at  one  black  point,  Yes, 
here  he  was  a  brute  ;  Mr.  Meredith  was 
creating  a  brute.  On  the  contrary,  we 
grow  indignant,  and  say  it  is  against 
nature,  which  means  against  our  desires. 
So  with  Carinthia — which  brings  us  to 
an  interesting  point. 

Mr.  Meredith  has  perhaps  his  warmest 
admirers  among  women.  Some  of  them 
hold  him  to  be  their  best  interpreter. 
Well,  he  cherishes  a  wealth  of  kindly 
feeling  towards  them,  and  he  has  a  rare 
sense  of  justice,  and  of  chivalry.  But 
his  observations  of  them  are  not  very 
wide.  Only  one  or  two  types  does  he 
deeply  understand.  And  then  there  is 
that  crying  offence  of  his — his  forgive- 
ness of  Diana's  meanness.  He  may  go 
on  multiplying  his  types  of  men.  Long 
ago  he  came  to  the  end  of  his  women. 
We  like  his  Amazons  as  a  rule.  They 
are  excellent  comrades.  And  at  the 
verbal  description  of  this  one,  Carinthia, 
we  kindle. 

'*  Living  faces,  if  they're  to  show  the  soul, 
which  is  the  star  on  the  peak  of  beauty,  must 
lend  themselves  to  commotion.  Nature  does  it 
in  a  breezy  tree  or  over  ruffled  waters.  Repose 
has  never  such  splendid  reach  as  animation — I 
mean  in  the  living  face.  Artists  prefer  repose. 
Only  nature  can  express  the  uttermost  beauty 
with  her  gathering  and  tuning  of  discords.  Well, 
your  mistress  has  that  beauty." 

Again,  from  Woodseer's  notebook, 

**  From  minute  to  minute  she  is  the  rock  that 
loses  the  sun  at  night  and  reddens  in  the  morn- 
ing." 

But  the  Carinthia  that  plays  an  active 
part  is  a  bore.  In  Fleetwood's  most 
brutal  moments  we  have  a  sneaking  sym- 
pathy for  him  ;  she  had  the  worst  fault 
to  a  quick  spirit  like  his — obtuseness. 
Life  had  to  bore  holes  with  a  pickaxe  to 
let  understanding  into  her.     She  goes 


about,  in  the  beginning  at  least,  with 
muffled  hands  and  veiled  eyes,  and  can- 
not see  how  her  weary  quotations  of  her 
father,  and  her  clawing,  abject  manners, 
rile  the  man  upon  whom  she  has  be- 
stowed her  affection.  The  spirit  of  hu- 
mour does  not  breathe  in  her  or  on  her. 
But  she  might  be  excellent,  we  own,  as 
Mademoiselle  de  Levellier,  fighting  in 
Spain  with  the  Carlists. 

The  book  makes  one  bristle  here  and 
there,  but  it  is  the  best  work  Mr.  Mere- 
dith has  given  us  since  Diana  of  the 
CrosswaySy  and  if  without  the  charm  of 
that  it  is  also  without  its  alienating  fea- 
ture. And  it  reveals  Mr.  Meredith's 
sympathies  more  openly  than  almost 
anything  else  in  his  prose.  He  is  the 
Welshman  here,  and  Wales  may  be  proud 
to  claim  The  Amazing  Marriage,  Great 
nonsense  is  often  talked  in  connection 
with  the  Celtic  Renascence.  But  Mr. 
Meredith  has  much  of  interest  to  say 
concerning  race  characteristics,  and  one 
truth,  which  is  almost  a  discovery,  fine- 
ly uttered — 

**  Now,  to  the  Cymry  and  to  the  pure  Kelt,  the 
past  is  at  their  elbows,  continually.  The  past  of 
their  lives  has  lost  neither  face  nor  voice  behind 
the  shroud  ;  nor  are  the  passions  of  the  flesh,  nor 
is  the  animate  soul,  wanting  to  it.  Other  races 
forfeit  infancy,  forfeit  youth  and  manhood  with 
their  progression  to  the  wisdom  age  may  bestow. 
These  have  each  stage  always  alive,  quick  at  a 
word,  a  scent,  a  sound,  to  conjure  up  scenes  in 
spirit  and  in  flame.  Historically,  they  still  march 
with  Cadwallader,  with  Llewellyn,  with  Glen- 
dower;  sing  with  Aneurin,  Talliesin,  old  Lly- 
warch  ;  individually,  they  are  in  the  heart  of  the 
injury  done  them  thirty  years  back,  or  thrilling  to 
the  glorious  deed  which  strikes  an  empty  buckler 
for  most  of  the  sons  of  Time.  An  old  sea  rises 
in  them,  rolling  no  phantom  billows  to  break  to 
spray  against  existing  rocks  of  the  shore." 


THE  MAKERS  OF  NEW  ENGLAND.* 

Dr.  John  Brown  of  Bedford  is  dis- 
tinguished both  in  England  and  Ameri- 
ca not  only  as  a  successful  and  warm- 
hearted clergyman,  but  as  the  author  of 
the  biography  of  Bunyan  which  has 
been  accepted  as  the  final  book  on  the 
subject.  His  seventeenth-century  learn- 
ing, especially  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  is 
proved  afresh  in  this  admirable  account 
of   the    Pilgrim    Fathers,   which    draws 

*  The  Pilgrim  Fathers  of  New  England  and 
their  Puritan  Successors.  By  John  Brown,  B.A., 
D.  D.  New  York  :  Fleming  H.  Rcvcll  Company. 
$2.50. 
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freely  on  State  papers,  manuscripts, 
authorities,  and  original  documents, 
and  makes  especial  use  of  Bradford's 
long- lost  History  of  Plymouth  Plantation, 
Dr.  Brown  has  a  second  qualification  to 
be  the  historian  of  a  great  movement  : 
he  is  in  hearty  though  discriminating 
sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  the  men 
whom  he  portrays.  After  a  preliminary 
chapter  on  the  origins  of  English  Puri- 
tanism, we  are  introduced  to  the  two 
friends,  William  Brew^ster  and  William 
Bradford,  round  whose  lives  the  main 
interest  of  the  story  centres.  It  was  un- 
der the  roof  of  Brewster's  manor  house 
at  Scrooby  that  the  **  separated"  Church 
met,  which  had  John  Robinson  for  its 
minister.  Dr.  Brown  traces  with  minute 
research  the  genesis  and  then  the  exodus 
of  this  little  persecuted  society  of  the 
faithful.  They  found  refuge  first  at 
Amsterdam,  and  thence  migrated  to 
Leyden,  where  Arminius  had  just  died, 
and  Rembrandt  was  growing  into  man- 
hood, and  the  strife  between  Remon- 
strants and  Counter-Remonstrants  had 
come  near  to  civil  w^ar.  John  Robinson 
himself  took  public  part  in  this  con- 
troversy ;  and  Dr.  Brown  devotes  a 
chapter  to  a  careful  account  of  his  writ- 
ings. 

But  old  Holland  was  not  destined  to 
become  the  cradle  of  a  new  England. 
After  many  plans  and  prayers,  and  de- 
lays and  disappointments,  the  Afayflower 
sailed  west,  and  landed  her  band  of 
emigrants  on  Plymouth  Rock,  in  the 
early  winter  of  1620.  Dr.  Brown  re- 
peats with  new  freshness  and  accuracy 
the  pathetic  tale  of  their  hardships  and 
perils,  their  dauntless  faith  and  forti- 
tude. Bradford,  who  was  chosen  gov- 
ernor in  162 1,  and  Brew-ster,  who  be- 
came **  Elder"  and  practically  pastor, 
guided  the  young  colony  through  its 
first  fateful  years.  The  Pilgrims  re- 
verted instinctively  to  first  principles  in 
politics,  as  in  religion.  It  is  curious  to 
read  how  their  early  communism  soon 
gave  place  to  private  property.  Mean- 
while the  Puritan  exodus  from  Stuart 
tyranny  rapidly  increased.  Endicott 
and  Winthrop  founded  Salem  and  Bos- 
ton, and  large  bodies  of  settlers  colo- 
nised Massachusetts  Bay,  and  spread  up 
the  Connecticut  Valley.  In  May,  1643, 
the  deputies  of  26,000  emigrants  signed 
articles  of  a  mutual  confederacy  of  New 
England  Colonies — the  mustard  seed  of 
the  future.      But   "the   greatest  tuau 


among  the  founders  of  Plymouth  Plan- 
tation did  not  live  to  see  that  day  ;"  for 
a  month  earlier,  **  to  the  great  sadness 
and  sorrow  of  them  all,"  William  Brew- 
ster had  died. 

We  cannot  help  wishing  that  Dr. 
Brown  had  found  space  to  write  his  ver- 
dict on  Roger  Williams  and  the  begin- 
nings of  Rhode  Island.  We  are  curious 
to  know  how  far  he  concurs  in  Dr.  Dex- 
ter's  strictures  on  that  much-debated 
and  remarkable  personality.  But  it  is 
not  possible  to  deal  with  every  point  in 
one  moderate  volume.  We  especially 
appreciate  the  genial  tone  in  which  the 
last  chapters  describe  some  of  the  harsh- 
er sides  of  primitive  New  England  life. 
Each  township  was  dominated  by  its 
minister  and  its  meeting-house.  How- 
ever stern  the  winter,  worship  went  on 
without  a  fire.  Judge  Sewall  writes  : 
**  Bread  frozen  at  the  Lord's  table  .  .  . 
yet  was  very  comfortable  at  meeting." 
Sermons  lasted  from  two  to  four  or  five 
hours.  The  **  tithing  man"  moved 
among  the  pews  "  recalling  sleepers  to 
consciousness  with  his  wand."  The 
constables  at  Salem  had  orders  '*  to  at- 
tend at  the  three  great  doors  of  the 
meeting-house  every  Lord's  Day  .  .  . 
to  keep  the  doors  fast  and  suffer  none 
to  go  out  before  the  whole  exercise  be 
ended."  Nay,  a  man  at  New  Haven 
was  punished  by  the  town  for  venturing 
to  say  that  he  *'  received  no  profit  from 
the  minister's  sermons ;"  a  man  at 
Plymouth  who  "  spoke  deridingly  of 
the  minister's  powers,"  and  another  at 
Andover  who  '*  cast  uncharitable  reflec- 
tions on  his  pastor,"  were  fined  and  de- 
prived of  the  sacrament.  Church  music 
w^as  rudimentary  ;  there  were  only  about 
ten  tunes  in  use,  and  a  volunteer  pre- 
centor "  set  the  Psalm."  Judge  Sewall 
records  in  his  diary  how,  "  His  voice 
being  enfeebled,"  he  came  to  grief  in 
this  office  :  **  I  intended  Windsor,  and 
fell  into  High  Dutch.  .  .  .  The  Lord 
humble  me  and  instruct  me."  And 
again  :  "In  the  morning  I  set  York 
tune,  and  on  the  second  going  over  the 
gallery  carried  it  irresistibly  to  St.  Da- 
vid's, which  discouraged  me  very 
much." 

We  have  said  more  than  enough  to 
show  how  the  vivid,  human  picturesque 
touches  in  Dr.  Brown's  book  balance 
and  relieve  his  scholarship  and  research. 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers  live  and  move  and 
^ti^ux^  ^ud  gvergome  in  his  pages ;  to 
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have  told  their  story  worthily  is  his 
highest  praise.  And  he  does  show  how, 
after  allowing  for  all  drawbacks,  **  there 
was  in  these  makers  of  New  England  a 
grand  masterful  sincerity,  a  noble  cour- 
age of  conviction,  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  the  authority  of  righteousness 
in  human  life,  and  an  ever-present  con- 
sciousness of  God's  personal  rule  over 
the  world  in  spite  of  all  its  confusions." 
Of  them,  too,  it  may  surely  be  said  that 
their  works  do  follow  them.  Professor 
Seeley  defined  and  tested  religion  by 
what  he  called  its  '*  nation-making  pow- 
er.** Plymouth  Rock  confirms  the  defi- 
nition and  attests  its  truth. 

Dr.  A.  E.  Dunning,  of  the  Congrgga^ 
tiotialist^  has  written  a  spirited  introduc- 
tion to  the  work,  in  which  he  says  that 
**  it  is  a  most  welcome  evidence  of  the 
strong  ties  that  bind  England  and 
America  together  that  an  Englishman 
has  here  chronicled  the  noblest  chapter 
in  our  early  history,  with  so  genuine  an 
insight  into  its  character  and  dignity 
that  in  both  nations  it  will  be  read  with 
equal  interest."  There  are  numerous 
illustrations  by  Charles  Whymper  taken 
from  original  sketches,  many  of  them 
curious  and  quaint  reminders  of  **  the 
makers  of  New  England.** 

T,  II.  Barlow, 


MR.  HOWELLS  AS  A  POET.* 

Mr.  Howells  is  so  universally  admitted 
to  hold  the  primacy  among  living  Ameri- 
can men  of  letters  as  to  make  his  appear- 
ance in  a  new  field  of  effort  an  event  of 
peculiar  interest.  That  he  should  turn 
to  poetry  is  particularly  certain  to  excite 
both  curiosity  and  comment,  for  in  many 
ways  his  theory  of  art  is  one  that  finds  its 
most  natural  exemplification  in  prose, 
eschewing  as  it  does  the  ideal  and  hold- 
ing fast  to  the  obvious  and  the  actual. 
These  productions  of  his,  therefore,  con- 
ceived in  poetical  form,  have  an  unex- 
pectedness about  them  that  will  inevi- 
tably lead  to  their  being  read  with  a 
sensation  not  unmingled  with  surprise. 

The  first  and  strongest  impression  that 
one  gets  from  the  perusal  of  this  volume 
is  an  impression  of  intense  sadness.  A 
profound  melancholy  pervades  every  one 

*  Stops  of  Various  Quills.  By  William  Dean 
Howells.  Illustrated  by  Howard  Pyle.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Bros*    I2.50. 


of  the  short  poems  that  are  here  collect- 
ed. There  is  scarcely  a  line  that  sounds 
the  note  of  carelessness  and  joy  ;  and 
when  the  major  chord  is  struck,  it  only 
gives  additional  intensity  to  the  minor 
that  invariably  succeeds.  This  melan- 
choly, this  pervasive  sadness,  one  cannot 
quite  call  pessimism,  for  it  does  not 
spring  from  a  pessimistic  spirit.  True 
pessimism  is  seldom  dissociated  from 
cynicism,  and  is  by  no  means  inconsis- 
tent with  a  tone  of  gaiety.  The  stand- 
point of  the  real  pessimist  is  that  which 
is  indicated  in  the  famous  saying, 
**  There*s  nothing  good  and  there's  noth- 
ing true,  and  it  doesn*t  signify.'*  Mr. 
Howells,  too,  holds  apparently  that  there 
is  nothing  good  and  nothing  true,  but  to 
him  it  signifies  very  much  indeed.  It 
wrings  his  heart  and  afflicts  his  whole 
being  with  a  sense  of  pain  and  of  disap- 
pointment. The  lines  in  which  his  feel- 
ing finds  expression  describe  the  mind 
of  one  who  has  hoped  much  and  met 
nothing  but  disillusion  ;  of  one  whose 
nerves  are  overstrained,  whose  spirit  is 
sickened,  and  whose  very  soul  is  sorrow- 
ful and  despairing.  Life  is  one  great 
failure — a  mystery  whose  veil  is  quite 
impenetrable,  and  which,  if  one  could 
penetrate  it,  would  doubtless  show  us 
only  forms  more  fearful  and  anguish  still 
more  intense. 

This  mental  attitude  is  one  that  the 
readers  of  Mr.  Howells*s  later  novels 
have  come  to  recognise  to  some  extent  ; 
it  finds  voice  in  the  social  discontent  of  A 
Hazard  of  New  Fortunes  diud  The  World  of 
Chance  ;  and  even  in  the  half-humorous 
pages  of  A  Traveller  from  Altruria  this 
undercurrent  of  melancholy  is  percepti- 
ble ;  yet  nowhere  before  is  the  impression 
so  powerfully  conveyed  as  in  these  scat- 
tered poems  ;  for  here  there  is  no  by- 
play, no  mitigating  humour,  nothing  to 
distract  the  attention  of  the  reader  from 
the  dominant  motive ;  and  the  very 
brevity  and  concentration  of  the  thought 
drive  its  full  meaning  home  to  the  con- 
sciousness. 

A  quotation  or  two  may  serve  to  show 
the  tone  and  temper  of  the  whole.  Take, 
for  instance,  this  poem  entitled  **  He- 
redity**— 

That  swollen  paunch  you  are  doomed  to  bear 
Your  gluttonous  grandsire  used  to  wear ; 
That  tongue,  at  once  so  light  and  dull. 
Wagged  in  your  grandam's  empty  skull ; 
That  leering  of  the  sensual  eye 
Your  father,  when  he  cacnc  V)  <^^^ 
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Left  yours  alone  ;  and  that  cheap  fltrt, 
Your  mother,  pave  you  from  the  dirt 
The  simper  which  she  used  upon 
So  many  men  ere  he  was  won. 

Your  vanity  and  greed  and  lust 
Are  each  your  portion  from  the  dust 
Of  those  that  died,  and  from  the  tomb 
Made  you  what  you  must  needs  become. 
I  do  not  hold  you  aught  to  blame 
For  sin  at  second  hand  and  shame  : 
Evil  could  but  from  evil  spring  ; 
And  yet  away,  you  charnel  thing  ! 

Still  more  characteristic  is  this,  called 
**  To-morrow"  : 

Old  fraud,  I  know  you  in  that  gay  disguise. 
That  air  of  hope,  that  promise  of  surprise  ; 
Beneath  your  bravery,  as  you  come  this  way, 
I  see  the  sordid  presence  of  To-day  ; 
And  I  shall  see  there,  long  ere  you  are  gone, 
All  the  dull  Yesterdays  that  I  have  known. 

And  this,  called  **  Calvary'*  : 

If  He  could  doubt  on  His  triumphant  cross, 

How  much  more  I,  in  the  defeat  and  loss 

Of  seeing  all  my  selfish  dreams  fulfilled, 

Of  having  lived  the  very  life  I  willed, 

Of  being  all  that  I  desired  to  be  ? 

My  God,  my  God  !  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ? 

And  in  another  poem,  which  we  can- 
not take  space  to  quote  in  full,  Mr. 
Howells  gives  his  whole  view  of  life — a 
hurried,  meaningless  rout,  amid  which 
man  is  a  bewildered  guest,  one  who  was 
not  asked  to  come,  who  has  never  seen 
his  host  or  had  from  him  a  word  of 
welcome  ;  but  who,  as  he  stands  gazing 
on  the  foolish  scene  about  him,  hears 
from  time  to  time  a  ghastly  shriek  as 
some  one  is  hurried  away  to  be  seen  no 
more.  Each  page  bears  witness  to  a  like 
emotion,  an  emotion  almost  of  disgust 
at  the  cross-purposes  and  senseless  folly 
of  all  that  men  see  and  hope  and  do. 
The  IVeitschmerZy  the  tcedium  vitcdy  casts  a 
grey  light  over  every  line. 

It  is  all  very  strong  writing.  As 
literature  it  ranks  very  high.  Does  it 
rank  equally  high  as  poetry  ?  Let  those 
who  can  claim  to  speak  with  some  de- 
gree of  authority  give  an  answer  to  this 
question.  For  our  part,  we  do  not  think 
that  these  impressions  of  life  gain  much 
from  the  metrical  form  in  which  they 
appear.  Without  it,  published  as  short 
prose  impressions,  like  some  of  Mr.  Ham- 
lin Garland's,  they  would,  we  think,  be 
equally  effective  ;  for  their  excellence 
from  a  literary  point  of  view  depends 
wholly  upon  their  possession  of  the  qual- 
ities that  are  peculiarly  conspicuous  in  all 

of  Mr.  Howells  *s  work,    A  marvellously 


keen  eye  for  detail,  a  strong  grasp  upon 
the  characteristic  features  of  what  he 
wishes  us  to  see,  an  unerring  instinct  in 
language,  and  an  exquisite  sense  of 
word-values — all  these  are  present  in 
his  verse,  but  yet  no  more  so  than  in  his 
prose.  Take  his  striking  winter  scene 
from  the  poem  called  **  Labour  and 
Capital"— 

A  spiteful  snow  spit  throuf^h  the  bitter  day 

In  little  stinging  pellets  pray. 

And  crackling  on  the  fiuzcn  street 

About  the  iron  feet. 

Broad  stamped  in  massy  shoes. 

Sharpened  and  corked  for  winter  use. 

Of  the  huge  Norman  horses,  plump,  and  round. 

In  burnished  brass  and  shining  leather  bound. 


And  hunched  above  the  load. 

Above  the  Company's  horses  like  a  toad, 

All  hugged  together 

Against  the  pitiless  weather. 

In  an  old  cardigan  jacket  and  a  cap 

Of  mangy  fur. 

And  a  frayed  comforter 

Around  his  stiffened  chin,  too  scant  to  wrap 

His  purple  ears. 

And  in  his  blinking  eyes  what  had  been  tears 

But  that  they  seemed  to  have  frozen  there  as  they 

ran. 
The  Company's  man. 

This  really  gains  nothing  from  the 
rhyme,  which  is  only  an  incident  and 
adds  nothing  to  the  effect  of  what  in 
pure  prose  would  be  an  equally  per- 
fect picture,  making  one  almost  shiver 
as  he  reads. 

Nor  is  the  structure  of  the  verse 
wholly  satisfactory,  for  it  is  too  often  at 
variance  with  the  requirements  of  rhyth- 
mical consistency.  One  is  tempted  to 
attribute  the  frequency  of  this  scazonic 
movement  to  technical  inexperience  ; 
but  Mr.  Howells  is  too  thoroughly  an 
artist  to  make  this  explanation  tenable. 
It  is  likely  that  he  purposely  admits 
irregularities,  as  a  musician  admits  dis- 
sonances, to  heighten  the  effect  of  what 
is  regular  and  metrically  normal  in  the 
adjacent  lines.  Tennyson  did  this  fre- 
quently, far  too  frequently,  in  fact,  in 
his  later  verse,  just  as  some  of  the  Latin 
poets  broke  the  inevitable  monotony  of 
their  hexameters  by  playing  tricks  with 
the  caesura.  But  Mr.  Howells  should 
have  remembered  that  while  this  is  al- 
lowable and  even  commendable  in  long 
stretches  of  verse,  it  is  a  positive  defect 
in  a  poem  of  only  a  dozen  or  twenty 
lines,  in  reading  which  the  ear  does  not 
have  time  to  tire  or  to  demand  variety, 
but  is  far  better  pleased  with  perfectioa 
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of  melody  and  regularity  of  cadence. 
The  last  line  of  the  third  passage  quoted 
above  will  illustrate  what  we  mean.  At 
the  first  reading  one  stumbles  over  it 
most  unpleasantly.  Of  course,  reread- 
ing it,  one  can  crowd  it  into  a  normal 
measure  by  a  sort  of  crasis  in  the  words 
"  thou  hast*'  ;  but  this  is  at  best  a  Pro- 
crustean operation  that  is  sure  to  offend, 
and  is  in  every  way  a  blemish  on  the 
verse  and  a  source  of  vexation  to  the 
reader, 

Harry  Thurston  Peck, 


HEDONISTIC  THEORIES.* 

In  these  days  of  ethical  movements, 
when  even  politics  are  beginning  to  feel 
the  force  of  moral  ideas,  it  would  seem 
a  pity  that  our  best  thinkers  should  still 
confine  themselves  so  exclusively  to  the 
discussion  of  questions  of  purely  the- 
oretic interest.  Perhaps  their  attitude 
is  due  to  a  belief  that  common  sense  is 
better  able  than  philosophy  to  guide  the 
affairs  of  mankind  ;  but  even  so,  it  would 
be  a  satisfaction  to  have  a  code  of  scien- 
tific morality  with  which  at  least  we 
might  disagree. 

Professor  Watson's  book,  however, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  assumes  the 
form  of  historical  criticism,  is  by  no 
means  out  of  touch  with  practical  life. 
Utility  is  still  the  ideal  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  political  theorists  and  practical 
politicians,  and  under  the  disguise  of 
this  vaguest  of  terms  we  can  in  most 
cases  find  a  concealed  or  acknowledged 
hedonism.  Any  criticism,  therefore, 
that  may'  serve  to  unfold  the  implica- 
tions of  this  theory,  will  render  good 
service  to  the  cause  of  right  living. 

In  some  respects,  the  title  of  this  work 
is  misleading.  We  are  led  to  expect  a 
history  of  hedonism  from  its  origin  to 
our  own  day,  and  the  student  of  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy  or  ethics  might  natu- 
rally turn  to  its  pages  for  the  determi- 
nation of  some  obscure  point  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  science.  He  would  probably 
look  in  vain.  There  is  no  detail  of  bio- 
graphical or  bibliographical  interest. 
We  are  not  told  when  or  why  the  sys- 
tems under  discussion  were  written,  or 
even  the  form  in  which  they  appeared. 
In  fact,  the  historical  environment  has 

*  Hedonistic  Theories  from  Aristippus  to  Her- 
bert Spencer.  By  John  Watson.  New  York : 
Macmillan  &  Co.    $1.75. 


dropped  out.  In  its  place  we  have  the 
successive  systems  reduced  to  their  low- 
est logical  terms,  in  order  that  we  may 
follow  clearly  and  unhindered  the  de- 
velopment of  the  principle  of  pleasure. 

From  this  it  is  plain  for  whom  the 
book  was  intended.  It  is  not  for  the 
historical  student,  or  at  least,  not  for 
the  beginner  in  the  history  of  thought. 
The  logical  or  illogical  character  of  the 
systems  is  made  too  evident.  It  would 
be  impossible  for  one  coming  for  the 
first  time  to  the  study  of  these  thinkers 
through  this  book,  ever  to  understand 
how  it  was  that  such  illogical  systems 
could  have  arisen.  The  lack  of  atmos- 
phere would  render  impossible  a  just 
estimate  of  historic  values.  But  for  an 
introduction  to  systematic  ethics,  this 
work  serves  admirably.  One  by  one 
the  elements  of  hedonism  are  discussed 
and  criticised  as  they  historically  ap- 
pear, so  that  by  the  time  we  reach  the 
most  complex  formulation  of  the  theory 
we  have  already  a  firm  basis  from  which 
to  view  its  added  difficulties,  and  have 
no  need  to  discuss  again  its  foundation 
principle.  When  Hobbes  has  been  dis- 
missed, Mr.  Spencer  need  not  long  de- 
tain us. 

The  success  with  which  Professor 
Watson  has  accomplished  his  task  is 
but  another  witness  to  his  well-known 
philosophic  breadth  and  critical  judg- 
ment. It  is  no  light  thing  to  separate 
the  essential  from  the  accidental  in  philo- 
sophic systems,  and,  in  paring  away  the 
historical  detail,  to  avoid  omitting  that 
which  is  necessary  to  logical  complete- 
ness. That  the  reconstruction  of  the 
past  has  been  done  with  faithful  impar- 
tiality, no  one  can  doubt.  In  its  logical 
development,  hedonism  has  not  had  a 
clearer  exposition.  And  this  has  been 
done  **  in  familiar  and  untechnical  lan- 
guage," as  the  author  has  purposed  to 
do.  So  simple  and  clear  is  his  exposi- 
tion that  a  hasty  reading  might  leave 
the  impression  that  this  was  philosophy 
made  easy,  and  unworthy  of  more  seri- 
ous attention  ;  but  as  we  proceed  we  find 
that  this  simplicity  is  due  to  that  com- 
plete mastery  of  his  subject  which  en- 
ables the  author  to  present  the  argu- 
ment free  from  all  that  is  accidental  and 
irrelevant.  The  book  is  probably  the 
result  of  lectures,  since  it  is  given  out  as 
a  supplement  to  the  author's  recent 
work  on  Comte,  Mill,  and  Spencer.,  the 
origin  of  ^li\cVi  N^^a  0^^^'^-x<^^\s^"^^'^- 
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The  criticism  is,  of  course,  from  the 
idealistic  standpoint,  and  the  work  is 
another  instance  of  the  fact  that,  in  this 
school,  as  Mr.  Schiller  notes,  **  whom 
they  would  destroy,  they  commentate.*' 
The  objectifying  work  of  thought  is 
traced  in  every  formulation  of  an  ideal. 
Unless  man  be  content  to  follow  his  in- 
stincts blindly  and  unconsciously,  he 
must  accept  the  guidance  of  reason  in 
his  life,  since  abstract  pleasure  is  an  im- 
possible idea.  Even  the  pleasure-seeker 
**  is  not  seeking  pleasure  for  itself,  he  is 
seeking  to  still  the  immortal  craving  to 
realise  himself,  to  find  the  means  of 
speaking  peace  to  his  own  spirit.  He 
cannot  avoid  framing  an  ideal  of  himself 
and  seeking  to  make  it  an  actual  experi- 
ence." That  ideal  cannot  be  pleasure 
in  its  abstractness,  since,  as  Mr.  Watson 
neatly  phrases  the  **  hedonistic  para- 
dox,'* '*  The  moral  man  does  not  aim  at 
it,  and  the  immoral  man  who  does  aim 
at  it  cannot  obtain  it.'* 

Norman  IVilde, 


THE  THISTLE  STEVENSON.* 

It  was  meet  that  this  fine  edition  of 
Stevenson*s  collected  works  should  be 
collated  and  prepared  for  publication 
in  the  land  which  was  the  first  to  hon- 
our him  with  popularity,  **  for,'*  wrote 
Mr.  Barrie,  some  eight  years  ago,  **  the 
Americans  buy  his  books,  the  only  hon- 
our a  writer's  admirers  are  slow  to  pay 
him.  Mr.  Stevenson's  reputation  in  the 
United  States  is  creditable  to  that  coun- 
try, which  has  given  him  a  position  here 
(Great  Britain)  in  which  only  a  few  saw 
him  when  he  left." 

In  that  same  article  Mr.  Barrie  echoed 
the  expectations  of  Stevenson's  admirers 
at  that  time  in  speaking  of  '*  the  great 
book,  for  which  we  are  all  taking  notes. 
We  want  that  big  book  ;  we  think  he  is 
capable  of  it,  and  so  we  cannot  afford 
to  let  him  drift  into  the  seaweed."  But 
he  did  drift  away  from  us  never  to  come 
back,  and  now  he  is  a  year  dead,  and 
**  the  big  book"  can  never  be  written. 

But  let  us  not  be  misunderstood. 
Many  readers  of  Stevenson,  reading  of 
his  life  in  the  South  Seas,  easily  ideal- 

*  The  Novels,  Travels,  Essays,  and  Poems  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Thistle  edition.  i6 
vols.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
I33.00. 


ised  the  existence  down  there  as  one 
never-ending  dolce  far  niente^  with  Na- 
ture as  a  generous  provider,  and  with 
little  else  for  the  exile  to  do  but  now 
and  then  to  gratify  an  irresistible  im- 
pulse to  sit  down  and  write  one  of  those 
masterpieces  of  fiction  that  seemed  al- 
most to  write  themselves.  One  of  the 
most  potent  lessons  of  Stevenson's  life 
lies  in  the  fact  that  life  for  him  since 
young  manhood  had  been  a  fight,  not 
only  towards  gratifying  an  ambition  to 
be  a  literary  man,  but  for  very  existence 
itself.  Courage  to  work,  when  work 
means  exhaustion  of  the  smallest  physi- 
cal resources  ;  courage  to  hope,  when 
hope  seemed  to  go  ever  farther  before, 
and  courage  to  go  on  without  a  mo- 
ment's begging  of  quarter  were  his,  and 
while  he  found  at  Vailima  that  his  phy- 
sical power  was  at  its  best,  even  then  to 
most  men  the  bitterness  of  the  struggle 
would  have  warped  and  nullified  the 
best  of  talents.  And  as  to  his  drifting 
south,  his  heart  was  always  with  his  na- 
tive land  ;  where  will  be  found  sadder 
words  than  these  ?  **  And  then  you 
could  see  Vailima,  for  it's  beautiful, 
and  my  home  and  tomb  that's  to  be  ; 
though  it's  a  wrench  not  to  be  planted 
in  Scotland — that  I  can  never  deny — if 
I  could  only  be  buried  in  the  hills  under 
the  heather  and  a  table  tombstone  like 
the  martyrs  where  the  whaups  and 
plovers  are  crying." 

The  Thistle  edition  of  Stevenson's 
works — and  fittingly  so  is  it  called — is 
in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  most  be- 
witching of  nineteenth  century  writers. 
Bound  in  red  polished  buckram,  with 
titles  and  cover  design  in  gold  stamps, 
printed  from  De  Vinne  type  on  hand- 
made paper,  with  deckel  edges  and  gilt 
tops,  one  can  readily  see  that  no  pains 
or  expense  has  been  spared  to  make  this 
edition  as  handsome  and  substantial  as 
it  could  be.  The  volumes  are  delight- 
ful to  handle,  and  make  an  exquisite 
library  set.  The  edition  is  complete 
with  the  exception  of  Stevenson's  post- 
humous works,  chief  of  which  are  St, 
Ives  and  Weir  of  Hermiston^  still  un- 
printed  and  which  it  is  sadly  known  to 
Stevenson's  friends  are  merely  frag- 
ments. The  illustrations  in  photogra- 
vure have  been  drawn  by  the  well-known 
artists  William  Hole,  R.S.A.,  Howard 
Pyle,  J.  Alden  Weir,  William  H.  Hyde, 
and  others,  and  there  is  a  portrait  of  Ste- 
venson from  a  photograph  by  Notman. 
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The  bookmaking  and  editing  seem  per- 
fect, and  in  the  whole  work  we  find 
nothing  to  cavil  at,  but  everything  to 
commend. 


»/sT.   PAUL  THE  TRAVELLER   AND    THE 

ROMAN  CITIZEN.* 

Professor  Ramsay's  volume  on  St. 
Paul  has  grown  out  of  lectures  delivered 
at  Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Harvard,  and  Mans- 
field College,  Oxford.  As  the  title  indi- 
cates, they  chiefly  concern  themselves 
with  the  outward  conditions  and  move- 
ments of  the  apostle's  life,  not  with  his 
theology.  In '  other  words,  they  are 
based  upon  the  Book  of  Acts  rather 
than  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  In  his 
researches  in  Asia  Minor,  Professor 
Ramsay  found  himself  frequently  con- 
sulting the  Book  of  Acts,  as  one  of 
the  authorities  for  its  topography,  an- 
tiquities, and  society.  At  first,  as  he 
owns,  he  was  prejudiced  against  it  as  an 
authentic  witness  of  first-century  his- 
tory ;  but  gradually  this  prejudice  was 
removed,  and  in  its  place  there  grew  up 
entire  confidence  in  it  as  a  guide  and  an 
ally  in  obscure  investigations.  And  the 
present  volume  is  not  so  much  a  history 
of  Paul  for  its  own  sake  as  a  prolonged 
exhibition  of  the  trustworthiness  of 
Luke's  narrative.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
show  that,  instead  of  being  the  mere 
second-century  compiler,  groping  and 
stumbling  among  unknown  places,  mis- 
understood circumstances,  and  anachro- 
nistic customs,  or  a  mere  dull  editor  with 
scissors  and  paste,  collecting  random 
scraps  of  sensational  legends  and  glue- 
ing them  together  without  intelligence, 
Luke  is  a  historian  of  the  first  rank, 
trustworthy,  and  possessing  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  the  greater  part  of  what 
he  records,  guided  by  an  unfailing  sense 
of  proportion,  which  tells  him  what  to 
omit  and  what  to  relate,  and  able  to 
present  his  material  in  a  clear  and  sim- 
ple narrative.     Certainly  no  one  has  a 

*  St.  Paul  the  Traveller  and  the  Roman  Citizen. 
By  W.  M.  Ramsay,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
Humanity,  Aberdeen.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.     $3.00. 


better  right  to  pronounce  an  authorita- 
tive judgment  on  the  historicity  of 
the  Acts  than  Professor  Ramsay.  He 
has  studied  the  history  of  the  first  cen- 
tury as  very  few  have  done,  so  that,  as 
any  of  his  readers  could  detect  anachro- 
nisms in  a  nineteenth-century  book,  he  is 
familiar  with  what  is  congruous  and 
what  incongruous  with  the  first  century  ; 
but,  especially,  he  has  carried  this  book 
open  in  his  hand  through  the  localities 
in  which  its  scenes  are  laid.  He  pos- 
sesses the  knowledge  of  an  expert,  which 
justifies  him  both  when  he  condemns  the 
**  error  and  bad  judgment"  which  pre- 
ponderate in  what  at  present  passes  for 
historical  criticism  and  when  he  assigns 
to  the  Book  of  Acts  a  highest  place 
among  historical  works. 

The  importance  of  such  a  judgment, 
even  limited  and  conditioned  as  it  is, 
can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  The 
fresh  light  which  Professor  Ramsay 
throws  on  certain  passages  in  the  career 
of  St.  Paul  is  also  considerable  ;  and 
still  more  considerable  is  the  sense  of 
reality  which  he  imparts  to  the  whole 
narrative.  He  very  truly  remarks  that 
Luke  **  expects  a  great  deal  from  the 
reader  .  .  .  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  to  catch  his  meaning  properly, 
you  must  imagine  yourself  standing, 
with  Paul,  on  the  deck  of  the  ship  or 
before  the  Roman  official  ;  and  unless 
you  reproduce  the  scene  in  imagination 
you  miss  the  sense.*'  The  great  and 
lasting  merit  of  Professor  Ramsay's 
book  is  that  it  enables  even  the  unim- 
aginative reader  thus  to  see  what  is  nar- 
rated. He  will  not  always  see  what 
Professor  Ramsay  sees,  still  less  will  he 
always  infer  what  Professor  Ramsay  in- 
fers ;  but  he  will  feel  that  the  ground  he 
treads  is  solid,  and  the  persons  he  hears 
of  are  real  and  living.  The  Book  of 
Acts  becomes  a  new  book,  and  excites 
a  new  interest.  Almost  every  sugges- 
tion made  by  Professor  Ramsay  will  be 
contested  by  scholars  ;  but  no  one  will 
deny  that  he  vivifies  the  narrative  and 
proves  its  trustworthiness,  and  that  St. 
Paul  becomes  more  than  ever  a  real  fig- 
ure and  one  of  the  greatest  of  men. 

Marcus  Dods, 
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NOVEL  NOTES. 


A  VIRGINIA  COUSIN  AND  BAR  HARBOUR 
TALES.  By  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison.  Boston 
and  New  York  :  Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.     $1.25. 

If  certain  gracefully  unimportant 
books  came  from  unknown  authors, 
nothing  need  be  said.  But,  unluckily, 
such  is  rarely  if  ever  the  case,  for  the 
reason  that  only  the  practiced  pen  can 
clothe  commonplaces  with  grace.  And, 
since  a  recognised  place  in  national 
literature  has  its  penalties  as  well  as 
its  privileges,  a  new  book  by  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton Harrison  cannot  be  passed  by  even 
with  a  silence  that  would  be  kind.  Yet 
it  is  hard  to  know  what  to  say  about 
A  Virginia  Cousin  and  Bar  Harbour  Tales, 
Flowing  smoothly  from  cover  to  cover, 
the  three  stories  leave  nothing  more 
than  a  mental  blur,  too  indistinct  to  be 
remembered  longer  than  the  turning  of 
the  leaves.  All  that  remains  is  regret — 
for  the  author's  vanished  charm. 

The  characters  are  those  of  the  au- 
thor's earlier  stories — the  two  typical 
matrons  representing  the  old  and  the 
new  regime  ;  the  sophisticated  clubman 
and  his  guileless  cousin  ;  the  subtle  city 
girl  and  the  hard-headed  business  man. 
They  are  all  familiar,  but  they  seem 
more  unreal  and  remote  than  usual. 
And,  whether  in  New  York  or  at  Bar 
Harbour  or  on  the  Blue  Ridge,  or  "  lean- 
ing abstractedly  against  a  column"  in 
Rome,  they  are  always  saying  the  same 
things,  but  less  aptly  and  less  wittily 
than  they  have  said  them  before.  This 
is  trying,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  one 
does  anything  but  talk.  No  incident 
interrupts  the  flow  of  conversation.  A 
boy  tumbles  off  his  pony,  but  the  others 
never  stop  talking  ;  and  he  begins  again 
as  soon  as  he  gets  his  breath.  A  man 
falls  out  of  a  boat,  and  there  is  an  effort 
here  to  have  something  happen.  The 
machinery  positively  creaks  with  the 
strain  ;  but  nothing  does  happen  beyond 
a  ducking  and  the  making  of  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  woman  to  ask  the  ducked 
man  where  his  manners  are. 

Thus,  in  a  dispirited  way,  as  if  the 
characters  themselves  were  tired,  the 
dialogue  drags  along.  There  is  not  a 
glimmer  of  the  wit  that  sparkled  through 
T/ie  Anglomaniacs,  There  is  no  sign  of 
the  fresh  thought  that  gave  interest  to 
A  Bachelor  Maid,     Indeed,  at  one  par- 


ticularly heavy  point  it  becomes  necessa- 
ry to  bring  in  as  a  vocal  recruit  a  country 
corporal  who  does  not  belong  to  the  old 
original  set.  He  can  scarcely  be  called 
an  acquisition  ;  but  he  does  what  he  is 
expected  to  do,  and  talks  without  stop- 
ping through  seventeen  pages.  What 
about  ?  Let  him  answer  who  can  say 
what  it  is  all  about. 

A     COMEDY     OF    SENTIMENT.      By     Max 
Nordau.  New  York:  F.  Tennyson  Neely.  $1.50. 

The  fame  of  Herr  Nordau *s  versatility 
has  spread  even  here  ;  so  that  the  discov- 
ery that  he  can  write  a  clever  novel  will 
not  be  an  astonishing  addition  to  his 
other  accomplishments.  This  is  a  clever 
novel  ;  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  it  is 
a  story  written  by  a  very  able  man — one 
who  might  be  partial,  unfair,  shortsight- 
ed, and  arrogant,  as  able  men  often  are, 
but  who  could  not  write  balderdash  ;  nor, 
from  clumsiness,  misrepresent  what  he 
actually  understood.  It  is  an  episode  in 
the  life  of  a  scientific  man  who  falls  into 
the  toils  of  a  designing  w^oman,  and  has 
a  narrow  escape.  We  confess  we  should 
have  respected  him  more  had  he  not  es- 
caped. In  some  respects  he  is  most 
worthy,  devoted  to  his  mother,  with 
whom  he  lives,  delivering  up  to  her  his 
salary  as  he  receives  it,  and  having  no 
secrets  from  her  till  Frau  Ehrwein  comes 
into  his  life.  But  there  is  another  side 
of  him  which  revolts  us.  While  giving 
way  to  his  sensual  passions  he  is  per- 
fectly aware  of  his  folly,  and  he  exhibits 
a  hard,  calculating,  and  most  unhumor- 
ous  temper  throughout  his  liaison^  which 
is  complicated  by  his  weak  and  insincere 
attempt  to  play  the  part  of  devoted 
lover.  As  for  Paula,  the  less  said  about 
her  the  better.  Her  efforts  to  entrap 
Bruchstadt  are  so  noisy,  violent,  and 
vulgar  that  they  would  disgust  a  tavern- 
haunter  ;  and  when  he  is  in  her  toils  she 
keeps  him  there  by  the  grossest  flattery 
for  the  most  sordid  pecuniary  reasons. 
Those  who  read  The  Comedy  of  Sentiment 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  reading  a 
much  greater  book,  Jude  the  Obscure^ 
may  observe  a  certain  likeness  between 
Paula  and  Arabella.  But  the  dash  of 
generosity  in  the  rough,  coarse  Arabella 
is  wanting  in  this  woman  of  culture, 
who,  if  less  ugly,  is  more  corrupt.     Of 
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course,  Herr  Nordau  looks  on  her  as  she 
ought  to  be  looked  on  ;  but  there  is  so 
little  relief  to  her  vileness,  Bruchstadt's 
prosaic,  calculating  nature,  and  his 
ridiculous  game  of  love,  affording  none 
at  all,  that  the  picture  is  more  sordid  and 
more  cruel  than  we  like  to  look  at,  save 
on  the  canvas  of  one  whose  art  and 
whose  human  sympathy  are  greater  than 
Herr  Nordau's. 

A  GENTLEMAN  VAGABOND  AND  SOME 
OTHERS.  By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Those  who  remember  the  story  of 
**  John  Sanders,  Labourer,**  in  the  Scrib- 
ner*s  of  some  six  months  ago  will  need 
no  further  invitation  to  look  into  this 
little  volume  which  Mr.  Hopkinson 
Smith  has  added  to  the  plenteous  short- 
story  library.  An  acquaintance  with 
Sanders  and  that  canine  apology  of 
a  **  doggie,'*  and  the  throb  of  pity 
which  we  are  made  to  feel  for  the  poor, 
deformed  little  orphan,  gives  one 
the  chord  of  the  whole  melodrama, 
whether  its  characters  be  dogs  or  men  ; 
for  the  former  receive  no  small  share  of 
the  author's  sympathy,  and  will,  we  be- 
lieve, be  as  readily  appreciated  by  the 
reader.  The  stories  are  gathered  from 
here,  there,  and  everywhere,  and  what- 
ever their  defects,  all  possess  the  essen- 
tial quality  of  human  interest.  The 
common  denominator  of  the  collection 
is  their  all-pervading  humanity,  which 
warms  one  to  a  healthy  sympathetic 
glow  and  inspires  a  renewed  faith  in  hu- 
man nature.  Occasionally  one  feels 
some  misgiving  at  the  lavish  show  of 
colour  in  description  or  grotesqueness 
in  figure.  **  Here  and  there  one  finds  a 
vagabond  pure  and  simple,  and  once  in 
a  lifetime  a  gentleman  simple  and  pure," 
says  the  author.  It  seems  to  have  been 
his  good  fortune  to  have  met  several  ex- 
amples of  this  genus  komoy  and  he  has 
certainly  not  lacked  generosity  in  shar- 
ing their  acquaintance  with  us.  **  Ma- 
jor Slocum**  arouses  a  lurking  suspicion 
that  we  are  being  deceived  in  him,  and 
that  there  is  something  wanting  to  that 
gentleman's  perfection.  In  fact,  an 
afterthought  may  be  convincing  on  this 
point.  There  is  an  audacity  in  the 
sketch,  and  a  freshness  of  Southern  life 
and  warmth  of  colour  which  are  fasci- 
nating. The  individuals  in  these  stories 
may  be  different,  but  the  type  is  the 
same,   whether  they  be  found  in  the 


apartment  of  a  Continental  express,  in 
the  grafted  product  of  southern  chivalry, 
or  in  the  nondescript  flagmen  in  a  rail- 
road yard.  *'  Baader"  and  '*  The  Lady  of 
Lucerne**  are  European  experiences,  the 
latter  story  remarkable  if  for  nothing  else 
than  for  the  description  of  the  organ  re- 
cital at  vespers  in  the  great  church  at 
Lucerne.  **  Jonathan**  and  the  May- 
time  pictures  of  the  Bronx  banks  and 
Brockway*s  Hulk  are  bits  of  canvas, 
that  will  fit  very  delightfully  and  famil- 
iarly into  some  panel  of  one's  vacation 
or  spring  ramble  experiences. 

THE  NEW  WOMAN.     By  Mrs.    E.  Lynn  Lin- 
ton.    New  York  :   The  Merriam  Co. 

While  such  books  as  this  can  be  writ- 
ten and  read,  then  surely  we  are  in  need 
of  a  Nordau  to  point  out  our  degeneracy. 
Mrs.  Linton's  audacity  and  reckless  in- 
dulgence in  strong  language  will  proba- 
bly be  admired  by  those  whose  taste  will 
not  be  offended  by  her  exaggerations. 
The  good  people  in  the  book  are  tire- 
some with  excess  of  virtue  ;  the  bad  ones 
are  terrible  indeed  ;  and  the  various 
types  of  the  new  woman,  on  whom  Mrs. 
Linton  throws  the  search-light  of  her 
satire,  are  weird  triumphs  of  the  author*s 
fancy.  She  fairly  revels  in  their  de- 
pravities, and  we  get  several  pages  of 
description  like  this  :  **  They  were,  for 
the  most  part,  married  women  with  un- 
congenial husbands.**  "  Protesting  wives 
and  reluctant  mothers**  demanding 
**  unfettered  liberty  and  supreme  pow- 
er. *  *  *  *  Queer  mixtures  of  manly  breadth 
and  feminine  charm,*'  who  **  smoked  and 
drank  with  fast  men,**  and  were  one  and 
all  **  good  judges  of  wine,  cigarettes, 
and  every  kind  of  mixed  drink.  **  Phoebe 
Harrington,  the  central  figure,  and  the 
newest  of  these  new  women,  has  pome- 
granate lips  and  bleached  hair.  She 
also  has  a  long-suffering  husband,  whom, 
at  various  times,  she  calls  a  brute,  a 
block,  a  tyrant,  a  wretch,  a  dried-up 
mummy,  a  liar,  and  an  awful  hound  ! 
When,  at  the  end,  the  poor  man  mildly 
packs  his  trunk  to  leave  for  more  peace- 
ful scenes,  Phoebe  bursts  into  a  **  violent 
flood  of  tears"  and  wails,  **  Can  I  never 
win  him  back  to  real  love  and  undo  the 
mistakes  of  this  wretched  past  ?**  This 
is  painful  or  funny,  according  to  the 
point  of  view  ;  and  if  more  is  desired,  it 
can  be  found  ad  nauseam  in  the  450  pages 
of  this  remarkable  work.  In  an  appro- 
priate spirit  of  satire,  the  book  appears 
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in  a  tasteful  binding  that  suggests  re- 
finement. 

ALL  MEN  ARE  LIARS.  By  Joseph  Hocking. 
Boston:  Roberts  Bros.     $1.50. 

Mr.  Hocking  has  written  a  strong 
story  showing  how  a  life  can  be  ruined 
when  it  loses  faith  in  goodness,  and 
how  the  broken  life  can  be  healed  and 
the  lost  character  redeemed  when  that 
faith  is  regained.  The  hero  is  brought 
on  the  scene  overflowing  with  ebullient 
youth,  with  a  fresh  unspoiled  vision 
that  looks  the  whole  world  in  the  face, 
and  with  a  heart  brimful  of  glad  hope 
that  cries  nil  dcsperandum !  In  spite 
of  his  high  hopes  and  aspirations  and 
his  stock  of  belief  in  life's  worth,  he 
is  fir.st  soured  by  cynical  teachers,  and 
then  heart-broken  by  his  wife's  treach- 
ery, until  he  disbelieves  in  everything 
and  rushes  into  wild  sensuality.  He 
is  rescued  and  restored  at  last  by  a 
faithful  friend,  and  a  pure  and  piti- 
ful woman.  We  have  grave  doubts  as 
to  Mr.  Hocking's  legal  accuracy,  and 
we  are  confident  that  Mr.  John  Burns — 
the  story  is  laid  in  London — would  re- 
pudiate his  black  picture  of  Battersea. 
There  are  glaring  blemishes  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  story  and  also  in  its  de- 
tails, and  notwithstanding  that  it  is  a 
powerful  book,  and  that  it  has  been 
written  with  a  sincere  purpose  to  uplift 
and  to  point  out  the  dangers  of  unbelief 
and  pessimism  which  lie  in  wait  for  the 
unwary  youth,  we  doubt  whether  such  a 
presentation  of  life  is  wholesome  and 
effectual  for  good.  Donovan  has  been 
responsible  for  many  imitations  which 
have  a  certain  fascination  for  the  young 
man  withheld  by  a  moral  leash  from 
**  seeing  life,"  but  who  may  allow  him- 
self to  imagine  it  in  fiction. 

THE  VEIL  OF  LIBERTY.  A  Tale  of  the  Gi- 
rondins.  By  P6ronne.  New  York  :  Macmillan 
&  Co.     $1. 

A  convenient  and  altogether  erroneous 
opinion  exists  about  the  writing  of  his- 
torical novels,  and  it  is  entertained  by 
a  good  many  novelists  to-day  who  find 
history  suggest  more  exciting  incidents 
and  more  picturesque  characters  than 
their  own  invention  could  supply.  It 
is  that  the  less  history  you  know,  the 
more  superficial  your  research  and  the 
more  popular  your  sources,  the  better 
your  historical  novel.  Like  most  con- 
venient  theories^  it  is  all  wrong.     ScoU, 


Dumas,  Thackeray,  were  saturated  with 
the  history  and  literature  of  the  time 
they  presented  to  us  in  fiction.  And 
that  they  had  a  grip  of  the  material  is 
at  least  one  reason  why  their  novels 
have  a  grip  on  us.  Just  at  this  moment, 
when  we  are  flooded  with  thin  and  su- 
perficial historical  romance,  entertain- 
ing enough,  some  of  it,  for  half  an  hour, 
but  unsatisfying,  and  slipping  from  the 
memory  and  the  imagination  in  less 
time  than  we  allowed  for  the  reading  of 
it,  it  is  pleasing  to  recognise  the  exist- 
ence of  a  robuster  school.  Of  course, 
historical  learning  is  far  from  being 
enough,  and  all  the  reading  of  which 
there  is  evidence  in  T/i^  Veil  of  Liberty 
might  have  gone  for  nought,  so  far  as 
making  a  vivid  picture  of  the  time  is 
concerned,  without  imaginative  and 
artistic  powers.  But  **  P6ronne"  has 
these,  also  a  trained  and  a  lively  style, 
an  eye  for  the  picturesque  and  the  dra- 
matic, and  a  good  understanding  of  hu- 
man nature.  Is  it  indiscreet  to  be  curi- 
ous about  the  authorship  of  an  anony- 
mous novel  we  have  admired  and  en- 
joyed ?  The  Veil  of  Liberty  is  not  by  a 
novice.  We  had  thought  that  so  inti- 
mate a  knowledge  of  last  century  France, 
so  discriminating  and  detailed  an  appre- 
ciation of  French  Protestantism,  could 
be  set  down  to  the  credit  of  no  one  but 
Miss  Betham  Edwards,  though,  it  is 
true,  she  is  not  fortd  of  dwelling  on  the 
shadier  sides  of  the  Revolution.  If  we 
are  entirely  wrong,  at  least  neither  Miss 
Betham  Edwards  nor  **  P6ronne"  has 
reason  to  feel  aggrieved  by  the  juxta- 
position of  their  names.  The  pictures 
of  revolutionary  France  in  this  novel 
are  often  masterly  and  always  of  inter- 
est. The  close  acquaintance  of  the 
writer  with  the  facts  and  factions  of  the 
time  is  not  wasted,  for  this  knowledge, 
used  artistically,  has  given  an  ease,  a 
fulness,  and  a  vividness,  which  belong 
to  no  novel  spun  out  of  a  popular  man- 
ual or  perhaps  a  couple  of  gossipy 
memoirs.  And,  likewise,  we  cannct 
withstand  the  intense  interest  which 
the  author  takes  in  her  central  per- 
sonages, the  family  Villas.  Such  an 
energetic  concern  is  contagious. 

SUNSHINE  AND  HAAR.     By  Gabriel  Sctoun. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     $1.25. 

Mr.  Setoun  has  selected  a  Fifeshire 
mining  village,  Barncraig,  as  the  centre 
oi  \\\s  o\iS^TN^.\\o\v%,    Ivv  his  second  book 
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he  further  illustrates  the  character  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants  by  stories  of 
varied  tones.  Those  written  in  a  gen- 
tle sentimental  vein  are  best  as  stories — 
**  Ekky's  Road,"  for  ifistance — and  some 
portions  of  the  longer  tale,  **  Lowrie 
and  Linty  ;**  though  the  ways  peculiar 
to  Barncraig  may  be  most  vigorously 
presented  in  **  The  Return  of  Big  WuU** 
and  **  The  Creeling  of  Big  Tam."  The 
latter  and  a  few  like  them  give  detailed 
descriptions  of  old  customs  now  dead 
or  dying  ;  and  in  relics  and  survivals 
Gabriel  Setoun  is  evidently  interested. 
But  we  doubt  if  it  is  as  the  chronicler 
of  such  he  will  find  his  work,  or  even  as 
the  painter  of  distinctive  Scottish  types. 
The  talents  and  sympathies  here  dis- 
played point  rather  to  his  success  in  the 
novel  of  present-day  romance  and  senti- 
ment, Scotland  being  the  scene,  of 
course.  We  imagine  that  he  belongs 
by  right  more  to  the  school  of  Dr.  Mac- 
donald  than  of  Mr.  Barrie.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  here  and  in  Barncraig  he  has 
essayed  to  be  the  historian  of  a  limited 
locality  in  a  series  of  tales  nearly  all  of 
which  claim  our  sympathetic  interest. 
But  it  is  a  pity  he  included  the  prefa- 
tory paper,  **  Red-Letter  Days."  It  is 
nearly  worthless  as  local  lore  ;  and  as  a 
piece  of  writing — well,  Gabriel  Setoun 
can  do  much  better,  and  so  must  every 
writer  who  is  to  take  a  creditable  place. 

THE  THREE  IMPOSTORS.  By  Arthur  Ma- 
chen.  Keynotes  Series.  Boston :  Roberts 
Bros.     $i.oo. 

The  horrible  is  sweet  to  the  taste  of 
Mr.  Machen.  He  plays  with  it  a  little 
frivolously  at  times,  but  now  and  then 
it  does  seriously  take  hold  of  him,  and 
on  some  of  these  occasions  it  impresses 
us.  A  curious  medley  is  this  book  of 
the  sensational,  the  trivial,  and  the  oc- 
cult. Written  on  an  old  plan,  some  idea 
of  its  design  and  tone  may  be  gathered 
^rom  thinking  of  Stevenson's  Dynamiters^ 
with  the  sprightliness  and  fun,  but  not 
the  frivolity,  left  out,  and  with  dark  oc- 
cult sin  substituted  for  the  grotesque. 
Every  now  and  again  we  are  struck  with 
admiration  of  the  picturesque  and  sug- 
gestive writing,  and  sometimes  we  think 
the  same  overweights  what  had  been  a 
better  story  if  more  plainly  and  briskly 
told.  We  thought  for  a  time  that  Mr. 
Machen  was  fooling  us  with  his  horrible 
hints  (we  had  forgotten  the  contents  of 
the  prologue).     The  hunt  of  the  gold 


Tiberius,  the  ingenious  imaginations  of 
the  three  impostors,  we  had  thought 
might  end  farcically.  Perhaps  his  learn- 
ing in  the  black  arts  would  so  have  been 
wasted,  but  we  wish  he  had  some  re- 
straining qualities  that  would  keep  him 
from  writing  such  horrors  as  those  in 
his  last  chapter. 

GATHERING  CLOUDS.  A  Tale  of  the  Days 
of  St.  Chrysostom.  By  F.  VV.  Farrar.  New 
York  :  Lonf^mans,  Green  &  Co.     $2.00. 

The  writer's  earlier  novel,  Darkness 
and  Daivn^  had  a  brighter  theme.  It 
represented  the  early  struggle  of  the 
Church  with  paganism,  and  the  victory 
of  Christianity,  which  had  only  its  pu- 
rity and  integrity  to  fight  for  it  against 
the  strongest  worldly  weapons.  The 
present  story  tells  of  the  re-invasion  and 
the  partial  triumph  of  the  world.  At 
the  end  some  of  the  evil  is  seen  to  be 
abating,  the  martyrs  are  honoured,  and 
the  prosperity  that  overtakes  the  worthy 
hero  Philip  are  significant  of  the  worst 
terrors  being  over.  But  on  the  road  to 
this  peace  readers  have  to  walk  through 
scenes  of  terrible  corruption  and  cruelty 
— the  vague  rumours  of  history  being 
bared  of  the  vagueness  which  has  hid 
much  of  the  ugly  truth  about  the  perse- 
cutions. As  a  work  of  history  it  has 
greater  merit  than  as  fiction.  Evidence 
has  been  weighed  and  sifted,  and  char- 
acters judged  calmly,  with  due  consid- 
eration of  the  circumstances  of  the  time. 
The  painful  nature  of  much  of  the  story 
may  deter  a  good  many  from  its  perusal, 
though  it  should  be  said  horrors  have 
not  been  piled  up  sensationally,  but 
only  described  with  such  literalness  as 
shall  not  allow  them  to  escape  the  no- 
tice of  unimaginative  readers.  And  its 
length  is  against  it.  Students  of  Church 
history  can  alone  appreciate  the  consci- 
entious care  and  labour  that  have  gone 
tQ  make  this  lifelike  picture  of  the  East- 
ern Empire,  but  though  frivolous  read- 
ers will  not  read  Gathering  Clouds  at  all, 
one  need  not  be  seriously  instructed  to 
recognise  the  interest  and  the  beauty  of 
the  career  of  Chrysostom  and  his  friends 
as  Dean  Farrar  has  drawn  them. 

THE  RED  COCKADE.  By  Sunley  S.  Wey- 
man.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Bros.    $1.50. 

Mr.  Stanley  Weyman*s  stories  are 
greedily  and  unthinkingly  devoured. 
Any  reader  who  stops  to  think  must  re- 
spect them.    TVv^t^  \&  ^t^  ^n^ww^^'?^  ^isi^\iX 
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the  workmanship  which  can  only  be  the 
result  of  great  care.  And  though  the 
average  English  sentiment  on  historical 
matters  is  generally  reflected — which 
adds,  of  course,  to  their  chance  of  popu- 
larity— the  characters  are  never  the  pup- 
pets that  the  conventional  adventure- 
story  is  content  with.  Mr.  Weyman 
does  not  write  of  another  age  than  his 
own  to  shelter  his  ignorance  of  human 
nature  among  the  imposing  circum- 
stances of  famous  events.  There  is  a 
group  of  characters  here  that  not  only 
look  well  when  seen  in  motion  in  a 
crowd,  but  are  real  and  living  no  mat- 
ter how  closely  you  examine  them.  The 
most  noteworthy  is  the  Royalist  Froment 
of  Ntmes,  but  the  aristocrats,  Madame 
de  St.  Alais  and  her  spirited  son,  with 
their  wonderful  confidence  in  the  in- 
vincibilitv  of  the  noblesse,  and  their 
**Weare  France,*' are  hardly  less  vigor- 
ously presented.  The  hero  is  no  great 
hero,  though  he  is  brave  enough.  Cir- 
cumstances are  unkind  ;  and  at  different 
times,  and  always  for  good  reasons,  he 
dons  the  white,  the  tricolour,  and  the 
red  cockades.  But  that  he  is  driven  to 
dealing  with  so  many  factions  makes 
him  perhaps  all  the  better  as  the  central 
personage  of  the  story. 

HERBERT  VANLENNERT.     By  C.  F.  Kcary. 
Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     $1.25. 

For  Mr.  Keary's  talents  we  have  warm 
admiration.  We  shall  continue  to  be- 
lieve for  long  that  he  has  the  power  to 
write  fiction  of  an  uncommonly  good 
kind.  In  The  Tivo  Lancrofts  there  was 
thought  and  there  was  observation  which 
could  only  come  out  of  a  man  who  had 
looked  closely  at  things,  judged  for  him- 
self, and  had  a  large  experience  of  hu- 
man character.  It  contained,  too,  sug- 
gestions of  keen  interest  to  all  who  watch 
the  artistic  temperament  other  than 
superficially.  This  present  book  can  be 
recommended  as  a  readable  story.  Those 
who  have  not  built  high  hopes  on  its 
author  will  be  astonished  to  hear  it  hard- 
ly criticised.  And  it  does  not  lack  care- 
ful and  elaborate  work.  But  it  is  an 
entire  disappointment,  for  in  spite  of 
bright  spots  here  and  there,  it  is  what 
The  T7V0  Lancrofts  emphatically  was  not, 
a  commonplace  novel.  There  is  a  hitch 
in  the  hero  somewhere.  He  is  meant  to 
be  a  man  of  marked  character  and  abil- 
ity, an  impressive,  imposing  person.  We 
can  only  think  of  him  as  a  well-dressed 


club  man,  who  took  a  trip  to  India.  He 
is  slow,  conventional,  idea-less,  and  with 
the  capabilities  of  injustice  which  such 
a  nature  possesses.  There  are  good 
sketches  of  character  in  the  book.  There 
is  not  one  character.  The  sensational 
episode  is  ugly,  and  we  think  false. 
What  has  gone  wrong  ?  We  have  an 
idea  that  it  is  the  society  which  the  book 
is  filled  with  that  is  partly  to  blame. 
Unless  dealt  with  by  genius,  there  is  no 
class  so  hopelessly  dull  in  fiction  as 
the  respectable,  fairly  well-conducted, 
moneyed  and  landed  minor  aristocracy 
of  England.  The  painters  and  the  lit- 
erary folks  introduced  here  are  infected 
by  the  general  dulness,  by  the  inarticu- 
lateness of  the  slow-brained  set  in  which 
Herbert  Vanlennert  moved  and  had  his 
undistinguished  being.  But  we  do  not 
for  a  moment  think  Mr.  Keary's  power 
has  gone  because  this  book  might  have 
been  written  by  a  much  less  able  man. 

THE    HORSEMAN'S    WORD.     By   Neil   Roy. 
New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     $1.25. 

A  very  original,  romantic,  but  most 
ill-told  story.  The  material  is  new,  the 
background  has  been  little  used  before, 
and  the  central  personage  is,  take  him 
altogether,  strikingly  presented.  But 
it  is  unendurably  long  ;  many  of  the 
scenes  intended  to  illustrate  character 
and  custom  in  the  north  of  Scotland  are 
wearisome,  and  here  and  there,  where 
reflection  is  indulged  in,  there  is  a  de- 
scent to  the  utterly  commonplace — this 
too  from  a  writer  who  has  an  unusual 
amount  of  imagination,  who  shows  real 
power  in  dealing  with  human  character, 
and  has  a  gift  of  picturesque  descrip- 
tion. Whatever  be  its  faults,  it  has  strik- 
ing and  interesting  features.  Readers 
of  Borrow  will  remember  his  tale  of  the 
smith  who  roused  his  horse  to  frenzy, 
and  soothed  it  out  of  madness  by  the 
utterance  of  some  mysterious  words. 
That  is  hint  enough  of  the  subject  of 
this  story,  where  horses  appear  under  a 
stranger,  wilder  aspect  than  we  are  now 
wont  to  regard  them.  Mr.  Roy  has 
made  good  use,  we  can  see,  of  some  im- 
pressive legends  of  the  strip  of  country 
where  his  story  is  laid,  not  very  far  from 
the  Moray  Firth  ;  but  for  the  working 
out  of  the  character  of  Kelpy,  his  sullen 
and  pathetic  hero,  he  has  had  to  depend 
on  his  own  powers.  And  the  imagina- 
tion of  few  would  have  been  equal  to 
the  strange  and  difficult  task. 
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THE  LITTLE  ROOM  AND  OTHER  STORIES. 
By  Madelene  Yale  Wynne.  Chicago  :  Way  & 
Williams.     $1.25. 

On  first  reading  **  The  Little  Room*' 
in  Harper  s  MagazifUy  one  was  half  in- 
clined to  think  that  its  author  had  not 
written  a  real  **  tale  of  mystery**  after  all, 
but  was  just  playing  a  joke  on  the  reader. 

Author  :  Well,  which  was  it,  a  china 
closet  or  a  little  room  ? 

Reader  :  I  don't  know. 

Author  :  Well,  I  don*t  know  either. 

But  Mrs.  Wynne  did  know,  and  has 
conceded  a  bit  to  the  reader's  curiosity 
by  giving  us  a  sequel  to  her  title  story 
in  the  present  volume.  It  points  us  to 
the  psychology  of  suggestion,  and  we 
run  to  Mr.  Hudson's  Law  of  Psychic 
Phenomena^  with  a  feeling  of  relief  that 
we  have  not  been  played  upon,  after  all, 
but  that  there  is  something  like  a  re- 
spectable scientific  clue  to  that  tantalis- 


ing little  room.  The  author  might  have 
made  the  original  story  more  sugges- 
tive, a  few  of  us  think,  by  including  in 
it  the  hint  of  the  sequel.  But  then,  that 
would  have  denied  us  a  little  excitement, 
and  lost  the  story  much  of  its  pleasant 
notoriety.  The  four  stories  that  com- 
plete the  volume  are  all  slight  in  mo- 
tive, but  gracefully  told.  One  of  them, 
**  The  Voice,"  is  even  exquisite  in  its 
happy  blending  of  psychical  mystery 
and  delicate  allegory. 

It  takes  a  powerful  genius  to  create  a 
story  of  mystery  like  **  The  House  and 
the  Brain"  and  '*  Thrawn  Janet,"  stories 
that  seize  us  with  the  shuddering  horror 
of  the  unseen.  The  present  author 
would  never  feel  the  call,  we  imagine, 
to  hide  her  head  under  the  bed-clothes 
in  the  dark.  But  she  seizes  the  pictu- 
resque, the  poetic  hints  of  a  strange 
psychic  world,  with  a  very  neat  fancy. 
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ROBERT  BROWNING'S  COMPLETE  POET- 
IC AND  DRAMATIC  WORKS.  Cambridge 
edition.  One  volume.  Boston :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.     $3.00. 

BROWNING  STUDIES.  Edited,  with  an  In- 
troduction,  by  Edward  Berdoe,  M.R.C.S.  New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     $2.25. 

At  last  we  have  Browning  complete 
in  one  volume.  The  problem  of  bringing 
the  entire  poetical  and  dramatic  works 
of  Robert  Browning  into  one  volume 
presented  difficulties  which  are  obvious, 
and  apparently  impossible  to  overcome. 
Yet  we  have  it  now  before  us,  a  not  un- 
wieldy octavo  volume,  with  type,  paper, 
and  binding  all  in  good  taste,  and 
wholly  legible.  Not  content  with  ac- 
complishing so  much,  several  fragments 
have  been  included  not  to  be  had  in 
any  other  edition  ;  there  is  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  poet ;  an  appendix  con- 
taining the  essay  on  Shelley,  notes  and 
indices  of  titles  and  first  lines  ;  and  it 
contains  a  finely  engraved  portrait  of 
Browning  and  an  engraved  title-page 
with  a  vignette  view  of  Asolo.  Messrs. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company  have 
won  deserved  praise  for  their  compendi- 
ous and  neatly  prepared  volumes  in  the 
Cambridge  Edition  of  the  Poets,  but 
they  have  surpassed  all  former  efforts  by 
their  present  enterprise. 

Mr.  Edward  Berdoe,  who  has  been 


one  of  the  most  energetic  members  of 
the  Browning  Society,  and  whose  name 
is  more  closely  associated  with  the  poet's 
work  than  that  of  any  other  critic  or  stu- 
dent, has  edited,  with  an  introduction, 
a  series  of  select  papers  emanating  from 
the  afore-mentioned  society  and  pub- 
lished in  a  -  volume  called  Browning 
Studies,  **  There  is  no  more  remarkable 
fact  in  the  history  of  literature,  and  no 
greater  disgrace  to  English  criticism,** 
says  Mr.  Berdoe,  **  than  the  treatment 
meted  out  to  Robert  Browning  for  half 
a  century." 

**  Ye  British  poets  who  like  me  not," 

complained  the  greatest  poet  since 
Shakespeare,  after  writing  for  thirty- 
five  years  ;  but  before  the  time  came 
when  all  too  soon  he  left  us,  apprecia- 
tion had  grown  so  warm  and  the  de- 
mand for  his  works  had  so  enormously 
increased  that  he  could,  in  his  own  last 
words,  **  greet  the  unseen  with  a  cheer." 
So  that  in  the  end  it  was  well,  as  it  in- 
variably is  ;  for  the  public  is  sane  in  its 
judgments  if  not  always  quick  to  recog- 
nise genius.  The  enthusiastic  admirers 
of  Robert  Browning  have  been  prone  to 
forget  that,  as  Coleridge  aptly  said  of 
Milton,  he  strode  so  far  in  front  of  the 
men  of  his  time  as  to  be  dwarfed  by 
the    distance.      Now    that    his    com* 
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plete  works  have  been  issued  in  one  vol- 
ume in  the  Cambridge  Edition,  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  a  wider  au- 
dience to  come  forward  and  listen  to 
Browning,  whose  voice  always  sounds 
the  clarion  note  of  hope,  and  these  Studies 
will  undoubtedly  be  acceptable  to  many 
students,  new  and  old.  We  say  "  stu- 
dents*' advisedly,  for  Browning  himself 
said  that  he  never  intended  his  work  to 
be  read  over  a  cigar. 

Nearly  half  of  the  first  volume  of  Lit- 
erary Anecdotes  of  the  Nineteenth  Century^ 
edited  by  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  and  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Wise,  which  has  just  been 
published,  is  devoted  to  materials  for  a 
bibliography  of  the  writings  in  prose 
and  verse  of  Robert  Browning.  The 
value  and  importance  of  this  contribu- 
tion  to    Brovvningiana   are  very   great. 


A  fac-simile  of  the  well-known  song 
from  "  Pippa  Passes**  in  Robert  Brown- 
ing's handwriting  is  herewith  repro- 
duced from  this  work.  An  early  por- 
trait of  the  poet  is  given  on  page  466. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  COUNTESS  KRASINSKA. 
Chicago  :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.     $1.25. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  that  prompt- 
ed the  young  Countess  Kra$insk^  to  be- 


gin, on  her  sixteenth  birthday,  the  writ- 
ing of  her  memoirs,  which  would  be  of 
interest  were  it  only  for  the  vivid  pic- 
ture they  present  of  the  social  and  do- 
mestic life  of  the  Polish  aristocracy  dur- 
ing the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tuiy.  But  a  deeper  value  than  this  at- 
taches itself  to  the  journal  of  the  Count- 
ess Krasinska,  great-grandmother  of 
Victor  Immanuel ;  who,  though  married 
to  a  king's  son,  yet,  as  the  translator 
tells  us,  **  spent  her  beautiful  youth  in 
wandering  and  humiliation." 

There  is  something  deliciously  quaint 
in  the  very  absurdity  of  what  consti- 
tuted, for  Frances  and  her  sisters,  a  lib- 
eral education. 

"  We  learn  vocabularies,  dialogues  and  anec- 
dotes by  heart  from  a  text-book.  .  .  .  Return- 
ing to  our  room,  we  learn  German  vocabularies, 
we  write  letters  and  exercises,  and  Madame  dic- 
tates to  us  the  verses  of  a  French  poet,  Malesher- 
bes." 

Later,  at  a  fashionable  school  in  War- 
saw, the  girl  writes  : 

"  Before  the  end  of  my  education  I  must  learn 
enough  to  be  able  to  paint  with  colours  a  dead  tree, 
on  one  branch  of  which  is  a  wreath  of  flowers 
with  the  initials  of  my  honoured  parents,  to  whom 
I  shall  ofifer  my  work  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for 
the  education  I  have  received." 

Before  going  to  school  the  young 
countess  writes  a  lively  account  of  her 
elder  sister's  betrothal  and  wedding, 
and  gives  delightful  pictures  of  her  own 
stately  but  happy  home  life. 
I  The  deeper  significance  of  the  book, 
however,  is  manifested  when  the  school- 
girl  becomes  the  belle  of  Warsaw  soci- 
ety, and  wins  the  heart  of  the  king's 
eldest  son,  the  Duke  of  Courland.  The 
story  of  her  love  and  brilliant  hopes,  of 
her  brief  bliss  and  her  long  disillusion- 
ment, is  one  which  is  best  told  in  her 
own  simple  words.  It  is  also  one  which 
teaches,  quite  unconsciously,  yet  with 
almost  startling  force,  life  lessons  which 
moralists  and  writers  of  fiction  might 
proclaim  in  vain.  The  pathos  of  these 
memoirs  is  only  enhanced,  as  it  must 
be  in  all  such  cases,  by  the  thought  that 
their  author  could  not  know  that  the 
story  of  her  sorrows  would  prove  of 
value  to  future  generations. 

PICTURE  POSTERS.    By  Charles  Hiatt.     New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.    $4.00. 

MODERN  ILLUSTRATION.     By  Joseph  Pen- 
nell.     New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     $3.50. 

These  two  handsome  and  useful  vol- 
umes of  modern  and  contemporary  art 
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in  the  sphere  of  the  bookmaker's  inter- 
est are  imported  from  the  press  of 
Messrs.  George  Bell  and  Sons.  Picture 
Posters  contains  a  short  history  of  the 
illustrated  placard,  with  numerous  re- 
productions of  the  most  artistic  exam- 
ples in  all  countries.  Not  only  is  this  a 
book  of  immediate,  practical  interest,  it 
presents  with  a  fascination  of  subject 
and  treatment  such  a  history  as  we 
would  desire  in  a  work  of  brief  com- 
pass. The  first  chapter  discloses  the 
historical  fact  that  the  poster  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  obvious  forms  of 
advertisement,  an  incident  of  the  most 
crude  and  ancient  of  civilisations,  and 
Mr.  Hiatt  cites  Callades,  an  artist  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  as  the  Ch^ret  of  his 
age.  **  He  was  the  great  artistic  adver- 
tiser of  ancient  Rome,  just  as  Ch6ret  is 
the  great  artistic  advertiser  of  modern 
Paris."  Naturally  considerable  space 
is  devoted  to  the  pictorial  poster  in 
France,  which  absorbs  half  of  the  book, 
the  remaining  half  being  portioned  out 
to  England,  America,  and  other  coun- 
tries in  which  the  poster  is  found.  To 
the  American  reader  it  will  appear  that 
his  particular  field  has  been  cursorily 
reviewed,  although  Mr.  Hiatt  shows  a 
wide-awake  acquaintance  with  poster 
artists,  even  including  Miss  Ethel  Reed, 
whose  work  has  only  become  known 
within  the  last  few  months.  France, 
England,  and  America  would  in  all  jus- 
tice require  a  volume  each  to  itself,  and 
considering  Mr.  Hiatt's  limitations,  his 
work  has  been  admirably  done  and  not 
without  great  expense  and  trouble  in 
collating  facts  and  collecting  posters. 

Modern  Illustration  appears  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ex-Libris  Series,  edited 
by  Gleeson  White,  whose  excellent  en- 
terprise and  artistic  instinct  led  him  to 
choose  the  most  distinctively  qualified 
person  of  all  others  to  compose  this 
work.  With  great  simplicity  and  with 
a  warmth  of  feeling  that  is  evident  in 
the  first  words  of  the  preface,  Mr.  Pen- 
nell  has  done  his  work  faithfully  and 
conscientiously.  More  than  this,  he  be- 
gets enthusiasm  in  the  reader,  and  as  a 
master  of  the  craft  and  an  ardent  stu- 
dent of  illustrative  art,  he  has  largely 
contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject  out  of  a  plenteous  and  well-reg- 
ulated storehouse  of  material.  Begin- 
ning with  a  general  survey  of  modem 
illustration,  he  proceeds  to  describe  the 
methods  of  to-day,  and  traces  their  ori- 


gin and  development.  Under  separate 
chapters  he  takes  up  French,  English, 
and  American  illustration  ;  also  illustra- 
tion in  Germany,  Spain,  and  other  coun- 
tries. Numerous  examples  of  the  stages 
of  illustrative  work  in  each  country  are 
given,  and  few  can  conceive  at  what  tre- 
mendous pains  the  editor  and  author 
have  been  to  select  and  obtain  these 
illustrations.  The  collection  of  posters 
is  fun  to  this  more  stupendous  under- 
taking. For  both  these  books,  which 
have  entailed  a  vast  amount  of  thank- 
less drudgery,  of  which  only  the  expert  is 
cognisant,  we  are  greatly  indebted  to 
the  promoters  of  the  scheme  and  those 
who  have  accomplished  it. 

MONEY  IN  POLITICS.  By  J.  K.  Upton.  ex- 
Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States.  Bos- 
ton :  Lothrop  Publishing  Co.     $1.25. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Upton's  really  valu- 
able book  is  misleading  ;  one  instinc- 
tively looks  for  accounts  of  the  corrupt- 
ing influence  of  money  in  the  many  bat- 
tles at  the  polls  fought  by  American  citi- 
zens, but  instead  finds  an  accurate  his- 
tory of  money  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  a  second  edition  of  the  work, 
and  has  been  extended  and  revised  to 
conform  to  present  conditions.  Any 
history  of  money,  whether  scientific  or 
historical,  ought  to  begin  with  a  state- 
ment of  what  money  is — that  is,  the 
office  and  function  of  money — and  then 
the  physical  and  material  substance  of 
money  ;  also  why  and  how  it  gets  to  be 
an  interchangeable  measure  of  values. 
Mr.  Upton  gives  the  history  of  *'  peag" 
or  sea-shell  currency  of  the  Indians  of 
Long  Island,  and  also  of  the  attempt  of 
Massachusetts  to  make  corn  (no  doubt 
Indian  maize,  and  not  corn  in  the  En- 
glish moaning)  a  legal  tender,  and  the 
same  experience  with  tobacco  in  Vir- 
ginia. These  facts  might  be  pondered 
with  profit  by  the  modern  **  fiat  money** 
school. 

The  history  then  proceeds  regularly 
to  give  an  account  of  colonial  coins  and 
mints,  the  paper  issues  of  the  colonies, 
the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  dollar, 
the  value  of  shillings  in  the  several  col- 
onies, issue  of  United  States  notes,  na- 
tional bank-notes,  the  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  on  the  legal-tender  ques- 
tion, and  other  matters  of  interest.  The 
history  is  authentic,  and  is  an  armoury 
from  which  to  draw  conclusive  argu- 
ments against  the  wild  schemes  of  in- 
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flation  and  unsoundness  so  constantly 
urged  upon  the  people. 

THE  HAWTHORN  TREE  AND  OTHER 
POEMS.  By  Nathan  Haskell  Dole.  Boston  : 
T.  Y.  Crowcll  &  Co.     $1.25. 

Mr.  Nathan  Haskell  Dole  has,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mrs.  Louise  Chandler 
Moulton  and  Mr.  Arlo  Bates,  made  a 
selection  from  the  songs,  sonnets,  and 
vers  de  socii'tt^y  of  which  he  has  been  an 
occasional  contributor  to  the  pages  of 
our  leading  magazines  and  periodicals 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  Haw- 
thorn Tree  and  Other  Poems  attracts  us 
by  the  simplicity,  spontaneity,  and 
cheerful  optimism  of  its  contents  and 
the  absence  of  anything  \Wq  Jin  de  silcle 
decadence.  Here  is  a  slight  specimen 
of  his  lighter  vein  taken  at  random  ;  it 
is  called  "  Confession." 

It  was  a  charming  day,  my  dear, 

An  August  day  some  years  ago  ; 
From  me  you  ran  away,  my  dear, 

Down  thro'  the  shaded  walk  you  know. 
I  saw  your  fluttering  drapery 

White  mid  the  sun-flcckt  trees  like  snow. 
I  followed  to  the  grapery, 

And  there  I  found  you  all  aglow. 
And  when  I  kissed  your  cheek,  my  dear, 

To  pay  you  for  the  way  you  sped. 
You  pursed  your  lips  to  speak,  my  dear  ; 

Do  you  remember  what  you  said  ? 
You  said,  "  I  love  " — ah  !  yes,  you  did, 

Why  then,  I  pray,  this  tell  tale  red? 
You  said,  "  I  love" — confess  you  did  ! — 

•' '  I  love  sweet  grapes  '  was  what  I  said." 

The  little  volume  is  handsomely  bound 
and  printed  in  clear  type  on  line  paper. 

THE  BOOK  OF  ATHLETICS  AND  OUT-OF- 
DOOR  SPORTS.  Edited  by  Norman  W. 
Bingham,  Jr.  Boston  :  Lothrop  Publishing 
Co.     $1.50. 

Boys  need  intelligent  guidance  in  their 
athletic  pursuits  ;  and  this  it  is  the  aim 
of  The  Book  of  Athletics  to  furnish.  All 
the  well-known  and  much-practised 
sports  are  subjects  of  carefully  written 
papers  by  men  who  are  recognised  au- 
thorities in  their  several  spheres.  Thus 
the  organiser  of  the  League  of  American 
Wheelmen,  Kirk  Monroe,  is  the  author 
of  the  chapter  on  cycling.  He  unques- 
tionably knows  what  he  is  writing  about, 
and  his  advice  may  be  followed  with 
profit.  Others  equally  well  known  give 
common-sense  directions  regarding  the 
practice  of  other  sports.     **  Advice  to 


School  Football  Captains,**  by  Arthur  J. 
Cummock,  Harvard's  football  captain  ; 
•*  How  to  Handle  a  College  Nine,'*  by 
Lawrence  T.  Bliss,  Yale's  base-ball  cap- 
tain, and  so  on  ;  in  tennis,  rowing,  run- 
ning, jumping,  skating,  swimming — 
some  master  of  the  art  gives  wholesome 
rules  for  the  benefit  of  boys  and  girls 
who  are  about  to  take  part  in  strength 
and  health-promoting  exercises.  None 
of  the  subjects  is  discussed  in  a  scientific 
way.  The  practical  rightfully  predomi- 
nates, as  it  is  understood  with  greater 
ease,  and  is  itself  based  upon  the  result 
of  and  in  many  instances  contains  the 
opinions  founded  upon  carefully  assimi- 
lated scientific  knowledge. 

IMAGINATION  IN  LANDSCAPE  PAINT- 
ING. By  P.  G.  Hamerton.  New  Edition. 
New  York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.     $2.00. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  original  thing 
Hamerton  ever  wrote  ;  certainly  the 
most  stimulating.  He  was  tackling  a 
hard  subject ;  he  did  not  say  the  final 
word,  and  he  was  sometimes  rather  ver- 
bose and  vague.  But  over  and  over 
again  he  suggests  the  attitude  towards 
the  art  of  landscape  which  we  feel  is  the 
true  one.  This  is  an  eminently  practi- 
cal subject,  if  art  is  to  appeal  to  the 
many.  At  every  picture  gallery  you  will 
hear  remarks  showing  that  the  idea  of 
imagination  counting  for  anything  in 
painting  is  never  entertained  at  all. 
Poets  have  a  less  ignorant  public  to 
cater  for.  This  book  of  Mr.  Hamer- 
ton's  is  one  that,  written  pleasantly,  and 
addressed,  as  all  his  work  so  particu- 
larly is,  to  the  English  mind,  might  do 
something  to  bring  to  persons  of  ordi- 
nary cultivation  a  glimmering  of  what 
pictorial  art  aims  at.  The  pictures  from 
Claude,  Corot,  Diirer,  Constable,  Tur- 
ner, and  many  others,  are  charming. 

AN  ARTIST  IN  THE  HIMALAYAS.  By  A. 
D.  McCormick.  Illustrated  by  over  100  Origi- 
nal Sketches  made  on  the  Journey.  New  York  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.     $3.50. 

There  must  be  few  readers  of  adven- 
ture and  travel  who  have  not  read  Sir 
William  Conway's  account  of  his  Hima- 
layan exploration.  They  will  remember 
that  the  artist  of  the  expedition,  Mr. 
McCormick,  took  a  very  active  and 
plucky  part  in  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormick now  attempts,   very  success- 
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fully,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  picturesque 
aspect  of  the  journey,  and  a  personal 
narrative  which  will  appeal  to  the  lover 
of  scenery  and  the  searcher  for  adven- 
ture rather  than  to  the  geographical  stu- 
dent. Between  his  lively  story  and  his 
admirable  sketches  he  has  made  a  very 
attractive  book.  He  has  put  in  nothing 
trivial  that  is  not  humanly  or  pictu- 
resquely interesting,  and  by  his  spirited 
view  of  things,  his  appetite  for  the  new 
and  strange,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  his 
leader,  he  makes  friends  of  his  readers 
inevitably.  He  is  full  of  gratitude  to 
fate  for  his  share  in  the  expedition,  the 
year  spent  in  it  being,  he  says,  **the 
fullest  in  my  life,  the  strangest,  the  most 
wonderful."  The  pursuit  of  art  has  not 
enfeebled  his  energies.  **  There  I  came 
closest  into  contact  with  real  men  and 
real  fighters  ;  there  I  learnt  what  it  is 
to  engage  in  a  hand-to-hand  conflict 
with  the  mightiest  forces  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  there  I .  saw  what  persever- 
ance, foresight,  and  endurance  can  hope 
to  accomplish.*' 

A  CHILD'S  GARDEN  OF  VERSES.  By 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Illustrated  by  Charles 
Robinson.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     $1.50. 

The  little  children  of  Mr.  Robinson's 
imagination  are  the  drollest,  the  most 
innocent  of  things.  Has  he  illustrated 
Stevenson  ?  There  may  be  two  opinions 
about  that.  But  he  has  depicted  child- 
hood in  all  its  remoteness  from  the 
grown-up  land,  in  its  heroic  and  fantas- 
tic imaginings,  in  its  long  thoughts  and 
its  short  sight.  And  Stevenson  did  that 
in  his  own  inimitable  and  individual 
way.  Poet  and  artist  meet  and  part  in  an 
interesting  fashion.  And  it  is  not  mere- 
ly as  a  book  of  graceful  pictures  that 
this  one  whigh  Mr.  Robinson  has  done 
so  much  to  make  beautiful  will  be  treas- 
ured. It  is  Stevenson's  exquisite  Child's 
Garden  with  still  more  childhood  put 
into  it. 

THE  ART  OF  LIVING.  By  Robert  Grant. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $2.50. 

This  is  the  best  thing  that  Mr.  Robert 
Grant  has  ever  done,  but  we  do  not  re- 
gard this  Jictum  as  particularly  high 
praise  ;  for,  from  the  days  of  the  Har- 
vard Lampoon  down  to  the  present  time, 
Mr.  Grant  has  put  forth  more  inanities 
than  any  other  American  writer  who  has 
a  respectable  following  of  readers.     But 


this  book  is  really  clever  in  spots,  and 
one  could  gather  quite  an  anthology  of 
amusing  things  from  its  pages.  It  is 
not  a  good  book  to  present  to  the  aver- 
age young  couple,  however,  for  its  large 
and  liberal  views  about  money  will  make 
them  discontented.  We  lecommend  it, 
therefore,  to  all  persons  who  regard  any- 
thing less  than  $10,000  a  year  as  pov- 
erty ;  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  safely 
read  by  those  who  consider  this  sum  a 
comfortable  income ;  but  those  who 
think  $5000  a  year  comparative  wealth 
should  let  the  book  alone,  or  else  buy  it 
merely  for  a  table  ornament,  which  they 
may  very  properly  do,  as  its  cover  is  a 
dream  in  gold  and  delicate  green. 

THE  LAUREATES  OF  ENGLAND  :  from  Ben 
Jonson  to  Alfred  Tennyson.  By  Kenyon 
West.  New  York  :  The  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Co. 

This  very  timely  volume  contains  well- 
condensed  accounts  of  the  various  per- 
sons who  have  held  the  office  of  Poet 
Laureate  from  Ben  Jonson's  time  to  our 
own.  Now  that  Mr.  Austin  has  been  in- 
stalled and  has  given  the  world  a  taste 
of  his  qualities  in  the  absurd  stanzas 
published  by  him  in  the  Times  of  Jan- 
uary nth,  celebrating  that  very  much 
bedraggled  hero  **Dr.  Jim,"  American  in- 
terest in  the  question  of  the  laureateship 
will  speedily  wane.  Yet  because  a  few 
really  great  names  have  adorned  the  of- 
fice, the  present  volume  will  have  a  per- 
manent value  for  reference,  especially  as 
it  contains,  after  the  sketch  of  each  laure- 
ate's life,  a  number  of  illustrative  selec- 
tions of  his  poetical  work,  chosen  with 
much  taste  and  discretion.  After  all,  Mr. 
Austin  need  not  shrink  from  challeng- 
ing a  comparison  of  his  worst  work  with 
the  best  of  such  feeble  nonentities  as 
Tate,  Pye,  and  Eusden.  Mr.  West's 
book  gives  portraits  of  the  subjects  of  his 
sketches,  and  some  general  **  fancy*' 
illustrations  of  the  poems,  among  which 
the  one  on  page  13  looks  as  though  it 
had  escaped  from  that  interesting  an- 
nual entitled  Le  Nu  au  Salon, 

A  LONDON  GARLAND.  Selected  from  Five 
Centuries  of  English  Verse.  By  W.  E.  Hen- 
ley. With  Pictures  by  Members  of  the  Society 
of  Illustrators.  London  and  New  York  :  Mac- 
millan  &  Co. 

This  is  the  book  of  books  for  London- 
ers this  season.  It  will  stir  such  as  have 
the  good  fortune  to  acquire  it  as  no  ora- 
torical appeals  to  their  civic  pride  could 
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do.  For  that  poets  long  ago,  and  on 
till  now,  loved  it  and  sang  of  it,  and  that 
a  band  of  artists  to-day  have  pictured  it 
in  endless  aspects,  must  appeal  strongly 
to  their  imagination.  One  often  hears 
that  the  lovers  of  London  have  been  few 
and  those  not  ardent,  that  the  great 
place  has  not  the  capacity  for  inspiring 
human  affection,  as  Paris  has,  for  in- 
stance. Perhaps  this  Garland  will  effec- 
tively contradict  that. 

Mr.  Henley  says  of  his  Anthology, 
that  it  is  **  a  choice  for  illustration." 
We  have  no  quarrel  with  that,  and  no 
particular  desire  for  completeness.  It 
is  a  good  choice,  any  way  considered. 
He  thinks  it  will  be  found  **  to  example 
many  differences  in  method  and  the  point 
of  view  which  have  ruled  and  passed  in 
English  poetry  in  the  long  years  divid- 
ing the  London  of  Chaucer's  Prentice 
and  Dunbar's  panegyric  and  the  London 
of  'Piccadilly'  and  'In  the  Rain.'" 
That  will  interest  a  student  of  literature. 
What  w^ill  interest  others  more  is  the 
sense  of  the  growing  age  of  the  place 
that  comes  over  you  as  you  read  on  from 
songs  that  sing 

"  The  sands  in  Chelsey  Fields 
Or  the  drops  in  silver  Thames'* 

to  Mr.  Henley's  own  description  of  King 
Fog  ;  the  sense,  too,  of  growing  com- 
plexity, grim  endeavour,  and  yet  no  ex- 
haustion. Its  present  vigour,  indeed, 
seems  symbolised  in  the  surprising  life 
in  the  work  of  the  galaxy  of  artists.  Al- 
most every  notable  illustrator  of  the  day 
has  contributed  a  picture,  and  no  care 
lias  been  spared  in  the  reproduction.  It 
is  a  sumptuously  produced  book.  And 
what  is  not  the  same,  but  a  much  better 
thing — it  is  a  beautiful  and  interesting 
one. 


BOOKMAN  BREVITIES. 

Two  prettily  illustrated  books  in 
dainty  dress  are  T/ie  Spectator  in  London^ 
being  a  selection  from  the  essays  of 
Addison  and  Steele  (price,  $2.00),  and 
Round  about  a  Brighton  Coach  Office^  by 
Maude  Egertbn  King,  published  by  the 
Messrs.  Macmillan.  Only  second  in 
charm  to  the  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley 
essays  in  The  Spectator  arc  those  in  which 
the  town  life  in  Queen  Anne's  time  is 
daintily  described  and  gracefully  satir- 
ised. Most  of  the  latter  are  contained 
in  The  Spectator  in  London — the  chapters 


on  the  coffee  houses,  on  the  operas,  and 
the  playhouses,  on  London  cries,  on 
fine  ladies,  their  patches  and  head- 
dresses, on  citizens,  shops,  and  beggars. 
It  is  superfluous  now  to  speak  well  of 
them.  Mr.  Ralph  Cleaver  has  a  grace- 
ful, dainty  and  humorous  pencil.  It  is 
the  old  Brighton  of  the  Georges  that  is 
described  in  Round  about  a  Brighton  Coach 
Office.  The  writer  has  succeeded  in  re- 
habilitating old  Brighton  and  its  queer 
characters  with  a  fascinating  pen.  The 
robust  and  gentle  personalities  that 
cluster  about  the  old  coach  office  are 
effectively  portrayed,  and  the  few  lightly 
drawn  sketches  of  them,  and  the  scenes, 
merry  and  sad,  from  their  daily  life, 
make  us  long  that  we  had  had  the  good 
luck  to  be  one  of  their  number.  The 
illustrations  by  Lucy  Kemp-Welch  are 
drawn  with  quiet  power  and  charm. 

Two  more  volumes  have  been  added 
to  the  Illustrated  Standard  Novels  ($1.25) 
issued  by  the  Macmillans,  namely.  Pride 
and  Prejudice^  by  Jane  Austen,  illustrated 
by  Brock,  and  Sybil ;  or.  The  Two  Nations, 
by  Benjamin  Disraeli,  illustrated  by  F. 
Pegram.  *'  One  of  the  curiosities  of 
modern  criticism,**  so  Mr.  Austin  Dob- 
son  begins  his  Introduction  to  Miss  Aus- 
ten's novel,  **  is  a  marked  impatience  of 
new  prefaces  to  old  books.**  We  con- 
fess to  the  allegation  as  a  rule  ;  but  the 
special  fitness  of  this  eighteenth-century 
chronicler  to  the  work  in  hand  makes  a 
strong  and  irresistible  plea  to  its  excep- 
tion in  his  case.  Mr.  Dobson  has  done 
his  work  admirably,  and  this  biographi- 
cal and  critical  essay  will  add  another 
contribution  to  the  pleasant  and  fragrant 
gleanings  in  a  bygone  generation  with 
which  he  has  enriched  literature.  Mr. 
H.  D.  Trail  makes  a  good  advocate  for 
Disraeli's  Sybil,  which,  he  says,  has  al- 
ways held  and  will  always  hold  the  fore- 
most place  among  the  works  of  its  author 
witlrthe  student  of  English  social  his- 
tory, and  with  the  critic  of  English  lit- 
erature. 

■  In  The  Law's  Lumber  Room  (A.  C. 
McClurg  and  Company)  Mr.  Francis 
Watt  has  traced  the  history  of  some  of 
the  quaint  and  curious  usages  of  the  old 
English  law,  such  as  the  **  benefit  of 
clergy,*'  the  application  of  **  peine  forte 
et  dure*'  to  a  person  refusing  to  plead 
to  a  charge,  "  deodands,**  the  right  of 
sanctuary,  trial  by  ordeal,  and  other 
practices  of  the  bad  old  times.  It  is  of 
interest  to  learn  that  the  **  peine  forte  et 
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dure*'  (i.e.y  crushing  beneath  an  enor- 
mous weight  of  iron)  was  inflicted  by 
an  English  court  as  late  as  the  reign  of 
George  II.  (1726),  and  that  trial  by  com- 
bat was  not  formally  abolished  until  the 

year  1 8 1 9.   (Price,  $  i . 00. ) 1 n  M r.  F.  A. 

Ober's  Josephine,  Empress  of  the  French, 
we  have  a  work  of  the  J.  S.  C.  Abbott 
order,  which,  with  a  delightful  disre- 
gard of  facts  and  the  evidence  of  his- 
tory, depicts  Madame  Beauharnais  as  a 
persecuted  but  impeccable  being,  too 
good  for  this  earth,  and  naturally  much 
too  good  for  her  Corsican  husband.  It 
is  always  pleasant  to  believe  that  an  em- 
press with  a  romantic  history  is  good 
and  pure  and  generally  virtuous,  but 
one  has  to  draw  the  line  somewhere, 
and  we  think  that  we  shall  draw  it  at 
Josephine.  (The  Merriam  Company, 
New  York.) 

Beautiful  Houses,  by  Mr.  Louis  H. 
Gibson,  is  a  beautiful  book,  its  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  or  so  of  plans  and  illus- 
trations representing  the  most  interest- 
ing and  attractive  structures  in  many 
lands  and  many  ages,  and  giving  both 
interiors  and  exteriors.  From  the  tem- 
ples of  Greece  and  the  chateaux  of  med- 
iaeval France  down  to  the  huts  of  the 
Alaskan  Indians,  everything  of  interest 
and  beauty  is  included.  The  book  is  a 
delightful  one,  and  will  be  a  source  of 
pleasure  to  the  lover  of  the  arts  of  archi- 
tecture and  decoration.  Of  the  text  it 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  it  admirably  sup- 
plements the  illustrations.  (T.  Y.  Crow- 
ell  and  Company,  $3.00.) 

A  Century  of  German  Lyrics,  by  Kate 
Freiligrath  Kroeker,  is  a  dainty  little 
volume  of  translations  from  the  Ger- 
mans best  known  in  lyric  poetry.  The 
English  rendering  is  spirited  and  grace- 
ful, and  has  few  if  any  traces  of  the  awk- 
wardness that  renderings  from  the  Ger- 
man are  too  apt  to  reveal.  (The  Fred- 
erick   A.    Stokes     Company.) Mr. 

Nathan  Haskell  Dole  has  translated  six 
of  Verga's  short  Sicilian  stories,  among 
them  Cavalier ia  Rusticana,  The  selec- 
tions are  judiciously  made,  and  the  trans- 
lation is  adequate  if  somewhat  less 
praiseworthy  than  that  of  Cavazza. 
The  Joseph  Knight  Company,  of  Bos- 
ton, publish  the  volume  in  their  Round 
Table  Library,  which  also  includes  the 
following  volumes  :  The  Starling,  by 
Norman  Macleod  ;  Little  Idylls  of  the  Big 
World,  by  W.  D.  McCracken  ;  Arne,  by 
Bjornsterne   Bjornson ;    and    An    Attic 


Philosopher  in  Paris,  from  the  French  of 
Emile  Souvestre.  These  little  books 
are  prettily  gotten  up,  including  sev- 
eral half-tone  pictures,  and  there  is  a 
very  complete  biographical  account  of 
Bjornson  preceding  the  novel  by  him. 
The  price  of  each  volume  is  $1.00.  The 
illustrated  edition  of  Mr.  Barrie's  My 
Lady  Nicotine,  which  we  have  already 
spoken  of  in  our  December  number,  is 
now  ready,  and  makes  quite  a  pictu- 
resque book. 

The  Messrs.  Macmillan  have  brought 
out,  in  a  beautifully  printed  volume,  a 
version  of  the  famous  mediaeval  story  of 
Reineke  Fuchs,  the  text  being  a  mod- 
ernisation of  Caxton's  translation  by  the 
late  Sir  Henry  Cole.  Numerous  pic- 
tures by  Frank  Calderon  immensely  en- 
hapce  the  value  and  interest  of  the  book, 
which  has  also  an  introduction  and  notes 
by  Joseph  Jacobs  dealing  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  tale  from  the  standpoint  of 
folk  lore  and  also  from  its  semi-politic 
and  social  side.     The  price  is  $2.00. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Com- 
pany have  added  The  Complete  Poetical 
Works  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  ($2.00) 
to  the  Cambridge  edition  of  the  poets. 
This  series  deserves  to  be  popular  ;  each 
volume  is  printed  in  clear  type,  on  good 
paper,  and  the  editing  has  been  care- 
fully done,  while  such  features  as  por- 
traits of  the  poets,  vignette  illustrations 
of  celebrated  views,  biographical  esti- 
mates of  the  authors,  and  appendices 
and  indices  make  the  work  in  each  case 
more  complete  and  valuable  than  in  its 

more  extensive  form. -A  new  edition 

of  Tolstoy's  Anna  Kar/nina,  in  Mr. 
Dole's  able  translation,  has  been  issued 
by  the  Messrs.  Crowell.  This  edition  is 
illustrated,  and  has  a  fine  photogravure 
portrait  of  Tolstoy  as  frontispiece.     The 

price   is  $1.50. The    United    States 

Book  Company  have  reissued  in  their 
Lake  wood  Series  (paper  covers,  price 
50  cents)  Ibsen's  P/ose  Dramas  in  two 
volumes.       There     is    an    introduction 

by    Mr.    Edmund    Gosse. In   paper 

covers  we  have  also  two  more  volumes 
of  Macmillan's  Novelists*  Library  (price 
50  cents),  A  Strange  Elopement,  by  W. 
Clark  Russell,  and  The  Last  Touches,  by 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford.  The  second  vol- 
ume of  Lyrical  Poetry  from  the  Bible 
($1.00)  and  Water  Babies  (75  cents),  by 
Charles  Kingsley — in  the  fine  pocket 
edition  now  being  issued — have  also  just 
been  published  by  the  same  firm. 
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Sermons  for  the  Church  Year^  by  Phillips 
Brooks,  is  published  by  Messrs.  E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Company. 

Mr.  Berkeley  Updike  of  Boston  sends 
us  a  beautiful  edition  of  Hans  Andersen's 
The  Nightingale^  which  is  exquisitely 
illustrated  in  modern  decorative  design 
by  Miss  Mary  Newill,  of  the  Birming- 
ham School  of  Art.  The  old  style  type 
is  used,  and  the  printing  is  done  on  hand- 
made paper.  As  its  sub-title  defines  it. 
The  Nightingale  is  *'  a  story  for  children 
and   a  parable  for  men  and  women.*' 


The  price  is  only  $1.25.  We  have  also 
received  from  Mr.  Updike  the  first  num 
ber  for  1 896  of  an  American  edition  of 
The  Quest.  Three  numbers  are  issued 
annually,  and  the  subscription  price 
is  $2.00.  This  magazine  is  printed  by 
the  Birmingham  Guild  of  Handicraft, 
and  expresses  the  ideas  of  those  art- 
ists who  are  associated  with  it.  The 
first  number  contains  a  delightfully  in- 
teresting article  by  William  Morris 
on  some  buildings  in  the  Kelmscott  dis- 
trict. 


AMONG  THE  LIBRARIES. 


The  New  York  Library  Association, 
the  organisation  of  librarians  for  New 
York  State,  held  its  usual  meeting  for 
this  section  of  the  State,  on  January 
loth,  in  conjunction  with  the  New  York 
(City)  Library  Club.  An  interesting 
series  of  papers  was  read  and  discussed 
at  the  two  sessions  during  the  day,  and 
in  the  evening  the  State  Association 
was  the  guest  of  the  New  York  Library 
Club  at  its  annual  dinner.  The  New 
York  Library  has  now  been  in  existence 
more  than  ten  years,  and  this  dinner 
and  occasion  celebrated  the  tenth  com- 
pleted year. 

There  was  inaugurated,  in  November, 
at  Milan,  a  School  of  Bibliology,  for  the 
training  of  persons  employed  in  the  book 
trade.  Its  courses  of  instruction  cover 
three  years.  The  first  year  deals  with 
the  history  of  books,  the  second  year 
with  the  technique  of  books  and  book- 
making,  and  the  third  year  with  bibli- 
ography and  bookselling  from  the  com- 
mercial standpoint. 

The  innocent  item  in  the  last  issue  of 
The  Bookman  relative  to  a  possible 
oversupply  of  would-be  library  em- 
ployes from  the  numerous  library 
schools  of  various  grades  has  called 
forth  some  protest  from  persons  inter- 
ested. If  it  is  true  that  all  graduates  of 
these  schools  who  are  reasonably  capa- 
ble find  sooner  or  later  suitable  places, 
we  ought  all  to  rejoice,  and  the  man- 
agers of  the  schools  can  afford  not  to  be 
oversensitive  toward  the  feeling  on  the 
part  of  librarians  that  there  is  danger  of 
overproduction.  Many  people,  perhaps 
not  well  informed  in  the  matter,  think 


the  law  schools  are  turning  out  more 
lawyers  than  are  needed  ;  but  the  law 
schools  have  never  looked  on  this  notion 
as  a  grievance  or  an  evidence  of  lack  of 
sympathy  with  their  work.  The  schools 
for  library  training  that  are  doing  good 
work  and  making  no  misrepresentations 
to  the  public  have  only  to  go  ahead  and 
let  the  relations  of  supply  and  demand 
settle  themselves.  Yet  the  calling  into 
existence  of  more  and  more  schools  is 
itself  a  declaration  to  the  public  that 
there  is  a  probable  demand  for  their 
graduates.  The  librarians  who  are  con- 
scious of  the  great  pressure  for  places 
may  be  pardoned  for  doubting  this. 

The  New  York  Free  Circulating  Li- 
brary, whose  library  class  was  the  text 
for  all  this,  assures  us  that  its  class  is 
intended  only  for  training  its  own  em- 
ployes, and  is  not  likely  to  increase  the 
visible  supply.  It  should,  therefore,  be 
honorably  acquitted. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Denver  Con- 
ference of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation has  just  appeared.  The  papers 
read  seem  to  be  of  perhaps  more  than 
usual  interest.  The  articles  on  interna- 
tional or  co-operative  indexes  to  scien- 
tific literature  mark  a  widening  impulse 
if  they  do  not  give  full  solutions  in  the 
direction  of  accomplishing  completely 
for  all  what  the  strongest  libraries  can 
now  do  for  themselves  only  partially. 
If  the  scientists  who  feel  the  need  most 
strongly  and  are  making  the  most  stir 
will  clearly  formulate  what  they  con- 
ceive themselves  to  need,  and  let  the 
librarians  fix  the  form  and  method  of 
such  index  work,  the  best  results  will  be 
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achieved.  Some  of  the  papers  read  at 
the  Denver  Conference  seem  to  under- 
rate the  extent  and  difficulty  of  the  task. 
For  instance,  the  subject  index  which 
any  two  persons  with  scissors  and  paste 
could  make  in  one  year  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety's catalogue  of  scientific  papers 
might  be  worth  storing  where  rent  was 
low,  but  would  not  be  worth  printing. 
Inadequate  and  faulty  work  in  this  direc- 
tion is  worse  than  none,  as  it  stands  in 
the  way  of  good  work.  Discussion  and 
investigation  will  set  us  in  the  right  di- 
rection in  the  details  of  this  line  of 
work.  The  plans  for  such  an  undertak- 
ing should  be  shaped  in  this  country, 
where   cataloguing  and  indexing  have 


been  brought  to  higher  perfection  than 
in  Europe. 

Dr.  George  E.  Wire,  who  has  for  the 
past  five  years  had  charge  of  the  medi- 
cal section  of  the  Newberry  Library,  in 
Chicago,  has  resigned  his  position.  Dr. 
Wire  has  during  that  time  arranged  and 
put  in  order  that  part  of  the  Newberry 
Library  which  incorporates  the  books 
of  the  Medical  Library  Association  of 
Chicago  and  the  medical  works  from 
the  Chicago  Public  Library,  and  thus 
forms  one  of  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant medical  libraries  in  the  West. 

George  H,  Baker, 


THE   PASSING  OF    PAN. 


Laughter,  velvet-lipped,  runs  ringing 

All  along  the  woodland  ways, 
And  a  strange,  bewitching  singing 

Fills  the  glad  Arcadian  days  ; 
Ripple-rocked,  the  slender  naiads 

Rush-fringed  shores  expectant  scan 
For  attendant  hamadryads, 

Heralding  the  path  of  Pan. 

Through  the  swaying  bushes  sliding, 

Dark-eyed  nymphs  before  him  trip. 
And  the  gpd,  with  stately  striding, 

Follows,  laughter  on  his  lips  ; 
While  the  wild  bird-hearts  that  love  him 

In  the  haunts  untrod  by  man, 
Riot  rapturously  above  him. 

Heralding  the  path  of  Pan. 

From  the  yellow  beds  of  mallows 

Gleams  the  glint  of  golden  hair, 
Nereids  from  the  shorewise  shallows 

Fling  a  greeting  on  the  air  ; 
Slim,  white  limbs,  divinely  fashioned. 

Of  the  fair  immortal  clan 
Sway  to  harmonies  impassioned, 

Heralding  the  path  of  Pan. 

Round  his  brow  a  wreath  he  tosses. 

Twined  with  asphodel  and  rose. 
And,  triumphant,  o'er  the  mosses, 

Song-saluted  on  he  goes  ; 
Frail  wood-maidens  who  adore  him, 

When  he  rests,  his  temples  fan. 
When  he  rises,  run  before  him. 

Heralding  the  path  of  Pan  ! 


Guy  Wetmore  CarryL 


\ 
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EASTERN  LETTER. 

New  York,  January  i,   1896. 

The  holiday  trade  has  come  and  gone  with  its 
customary  rush  and  confusion.  In  total  results  it 
has  probably  not  exceeded  previous  years,  but  in 
the  number  of  titles  sold  there  has  unquestionably 
been  an  increase.  The  growing  tendency  to  pur- 
chase inexpensive  books  in  preference  to  costly 
works  has  also  been  strikingly  manifested  during 
the  past  holiday  business. 

The  leading  books  of  the  season  have  undoubt- 
edly been  Ian  Maclaren's  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier 
Bush  and  The  Days  of  A  uld  Lang  Syne,  The 
cheap  editions  of  the  former  were  hardly  out  in 
time  for  Christmas,  but  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
the  demand  for  these  is  confined  almost  exclusive- 
ly to  the  authorised  editions.  This  is  due  to  the 
.     prompt  and  energetic  action  of  the  publishers. 

The  works  of  Eugene  Field  continue  to  be  in 
much  favour,  the  publishers  repeatedly  being  un- 
able to  fill  their  orders.  The  Story  of  the  Other 
Wise  Man  and  Little  Rivers,  both  by  Henry  Van 
Dyke,  and  Robert  Grant's  two  books,  The  Bach- 
elor's Christmas  a^nA  The  Aft  of  Living,  were  very 
popular.  The  Second  Jungle  Book^  by  Rudyard 
Kipling,  and  the  illustrated  edition  of  Mr.  Harris's 
Uncle  Remus  also  sold  readily. 

Of  the  more  expensive  illustrated  books,  Con- 
stantinople, by  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor,  Victorian 
Songs,  by  Edmund  D.  Garrett,  and  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son^ Rip  Van  IVinkle  were  most  popular. 

Juvenile  literature  of  all  kinds  sold  freely. 
Two  Little  Pilgrims'  Progress,  by  Mrs.  Burnett, 
Afr,  Rabbit  at  Home,  by  Mr.  Harris,  and  The 
Brownies  through  the  Union,  by  Palmer  Cox, 
were  the  leaders. 

Fiction  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  holi- 
day purchases,  and  the  works  of  all  the  popular 
authors  of  the  day  were  in  good  demand.  The 
Red  Cockade,  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,  The  Alanx- 
man,  and  Slain  by  the  Doones  being  the  special 
favourites 

The  humorous  books  of  John  Kendrick  Bangs, 
particularly  his  recent  House  Boat  on  the  Styx, 
Chifs  Dogs,  and  a  juvenile  entitled  The  Adven^ 
tures  of  Two  Dutch  Dolls  and  a  Golliwog  received 
many  orders. 

Religious  works  were  largely  called  for,  notably 
Phillips  Brooks's  and  Canon  Farrar's  Year  Books, 
The  Shepherd  Psalm,  by  F.  B.  Meyer,  and  How 
Christ  Came  to  the  Church,  by  A.  J.  Gordon. 

Recent  publications  are  naturally  few  in  num- 
ber, Mrs.  Oliphant's  The  Makers  of  Modern 
Rome,  The  Vailima  Letters,  by  R.  L.  Stevenson, 
and  Letters  by  Matthew  Arnold  being  the  most  im- 
portant. 

The  reports  so  far  from  the  regular  booksellers 
indicate  but  a  fair  holiday  trade  ;  this  may  be  par- 
tially accounted  for  by  the  increasing  prominence 
given  to  the  business  by  the  Dry  Goods  stores, 
which  is  somewhat  unfortunate,  as  the  average 
book  department  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the 
well-stocked  book-store  to  the  true  book  buyer. 

Leading  books  in  point  of  sale  for  the  month 
were  as  follows ; 


Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.     $1.25. 

The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.     $1.25. 

Two  Little  Pilgrims*  Progress.  By  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett.     $1.50. 

The  Second  Jungle  Book.  By  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling.    $1.50. 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
75  cts. 

The  Story  of  the  Other  Wise  Man.  By  Henry 
Van  Dyke.    $1.50. 

A  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.  By  John  Ken- 
drick Bangs.    $1.25. 

The  Red  Cockade.  By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 
$1.50. 

Slain  by  the  Doones.  By  R.  D.  Blackmore. 
$1.25. 

The  Village  Watch-Tower.  By  Kate  Douglas 
Wiggin.     $1.00. 

A  Singular  Life.     By  Elizabeth  Stuart   Phelps. 

$1.25. 

The  Wise  Woman.  By  Clara  Louise  Burn- 
ham.     $1.25. 

Casa  Braccio.  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  2  vols. 
$2.00. 

Little  Rivers.     By  Henry  Van  Dyke.    $2.00. 

The  Bachelor's  Christmas.     By  Robert   Grant. 

$1.50. 

Mr.  Rabbit  at  Home.  By  Joel  Chandler  Har- 
ris.    $1.50. 

The  Brownies  through  the  Union.  By  Palmer 
Cox.     $1.50. 


WESTERN  LETTER. 

Chicago,  January  i,  1896. 

In  reviewing  the  December  trade,  the  first  thing 
that  strikes  one  is  that  there  was  no  falling  off  in 
the  bulk  of  the  business  done,  for  sales  ran  ahead 
of  last  year  in  quantity  ;  but  the  receipts  make  it 
evident  that  the  purchases  were  smaller  and  the 
items  less  expensive.  Costly  books  are  not  boi!ght 
nowadays  during  the  holidays  as  formerly.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  tempting  beauty  and  artistic 
neatness  of  many  of  the  recently  published  books 
has  interfered  largely  this  year  with  the  sale  of 
more  expensive  works.  Country  business  during 
the  month  was  moderately  good,  and  orders  called 
mostly  for  inexpensive  books.  Retail  trade  in 
Chicago  was  fair,  and  compared  with  last  year's 
record  made  a  good  showing,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  deplorably  wet  weather  which  prevailed 
during  the  week  before  Christmas,  the  receipts 
would  doubtless  have  been  above  the  average  of 
the  last  season. 

The  books  which  sold  best  duripg  the  holidays 
in  their  respective  classes  were  as  follows :  In 
fiction  Ian  Maclaren's  two  books.  Beside  the 
Bonnie  Brier  Bush  ^nA  The  Days  of  Auld  Lang 
Syne,  were  closely  followed  by  The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda,  by  Anthony  Ho{>e ;  Rudyard  Kipling's 
two  Jungle  Books  ;  A  House  Boat  on  the  Styx,  by 
John  Kendrick  Bangs  ;  l^he  Holy  Cross  and  A 
Little  Book  of  Profitable  Tales,  by  Eugene  Field  ; 
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Aftermath  and  A  Kentucky  Cardinal^  by  James 
Lane  Allen;  The  Bachelor s  Christmas^  by  Rob- 
ert Grant,  and  A  Singular  Life^  by  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps.  Among  the  juveniles  the  most 
popular  were  A  Child  of  Tuscany^  by  Marguerite 
Bouvet  :  Tivo  Little  Pilgrims'  Progress^  by  Mrs. 
Hodgson  Burnett  ;  Brownies  through  the  Union^ 
by  Palmer  Cox  ;  Hero  'J 'ales  from  American  His- 
tory, by  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  H.  C.  Lodge  ; 
Elsie  s  Journey  on  Inland  Waters^  by  Martha  Fin- 
ley,  and  Trooper  Ross  and  Signal  Butte ^  by  Captain 
Charles  King.  The  old  favourites  also  sold  well, 
particularly  the  Elsie  Kooks,  Miss  Alcott's  stories, 
those  by  Kate  Doughis  Wiggin,  and  the  numer- 
ous works  of  G.  A.  Henty.  In  poetry  the  demand 
was  very  great  for  Eugene  Field's  books  of  verse, 
and  those  by  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  while  the 
demand  for  the  standard  poets  were  up  to  the 
average. 

Among  the  fine  holiday  books.  Abbey's  Comedies 
of  Shakespeare  sold  well,  and  Joseph  Jeffer- 
son's Rip  Van  Winkle  went  splendidly.  The  City 
of  the  Sultans,  by  Clara  E.  Clement,  also  had  a 
fair  sale,  but  taken  as  a  whole  the  sales  of  books 
in  this  class  were  below  the  average.  In  histori- 
cal works  and  books  of  travel  the  favourites  were 
Constantinople,  by  Marion  Crawford  ;  The  Makers 
of  AT  ode  rn  Rome,by  Mrs.  Oliphant  ;  Notes  in  Japan, 
by  Parsons  ;  Europe  in  Africa  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  by  Mrs.  Latimer,  and  the  new  edition  of 
D'Amicis,  Spain  and  the  Spaniards.  In  art  books 
the  best  sellers  were  Old  Dutch  and  Flemish  Mas- 
ters, the  new  five-volume  edition  of  Mrs.  Jamie- 
son's  works.  Gibson's  Drawings,  Churches  and 
Castles  of  Mediaeval  France,  by  W.  C.  Lamed,  and 
Beautiful  Houses,  by  Louis  H.  Gibson.  In  biog- 
raphy, essays,  science,  belles-lettres,  the  leaders 
were  The  Book  Hunter  in  London^  by  William 
Roberts;  Matt  hero  Arnold's  Letters;  Literary 
Shrines  and  Literary  Pilgrimages,  by  Theodore  F. 
Wolfe  ;  A  Scientific  Demonstration  of  a  Future 
Life,  by  Thomson  Jay  Hudson  ;  Memoirs  of  Na- 
poleon^ by  Constant,  and  The  Vailima  Letters,  by 
R.  L.  Stevenson.  Outside  of  the  above  classes 
the  following  miscellaneous  books  met  with  more 
than  average  sales  :  Pony  Tracks,  by  Frederick 
Remington  ;  Electricity  for  Everybody,  by  Philip 
Atkinson  ;  College  Girls,  by  A.  C.  Goodloe  ;  The 
World  Beautiful^  by  Lilian  Whiting  ;  Because  I 
Love  ^You,  by  Anna  E.  Mack,  and  White  City 
Chips,  by  Teresa  Dean. 

The  cheap,  mutilated  reprints  of  Beside  the 
Bonnie  Brier  Bush  did  not  afifect  the  sale  of  the 
authorised,  complete  edition  during  December,  for 
it  sold  better  than  at  any  time  since  it  was  pub- 
lished. 

Books  on  Wagner  and  his  operas  have  been  in 
lively  demand  since  the  recent  season  of  Wagner 
opera  in  this  city  began  ;  those  most  enquired  for 
being  Stories  from  the  Wagner  Operas,  by  Miss 
Guerber,  and  I^he  Standard  Operas,  by  George  P. 
Upton. 

The  Cambridije  editions  of  Holmes,  Longfellow, 
Whittier,  and  Browning  are  having  good  sales, 
and  we  hope  the  series  will  be  extended. 

The  books  which  sold  best  in  actual  numbers 
last  month  were  : 

The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.     $i  25. 

Two  Little  Pilgrims*  Progress.  By  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett.     $1.50. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Brush.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.     $1.25. 


The  Second  Jungle  Book.  By  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling.     $1.50. 

A  Scientific  Demonstration  of  a  Future  Life. 
By  Thomson  Jay  Hudson.     $1.50 

A  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.  By  John  Kendrick 
Bangs.     $1.25. 

Aftermath.     By  James  Lane  Allen.     $1.00. 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
75  cts. 

A  Child  of  Tuscany.     By    Marguerite   Bouvet. 

$1.50. 
The  Bachelor's  Christmas.     By  Robert  Grant. 

$1.50. 

A  Singular  Life.  By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps. 
$1  25. 

The   .Sorrows   of    Satan.      By    Marie   Corelli. 

$1.50. 

College    Girls.       By    Abbe    Carter    Goodloe. 

$1.25. 

Brownies  through  the  Union.     By  Palmer  Cox. 

$1.50. 

The  Red  Cockade.      By  Stanley  J.  Weyman. 

$1. SO- 


ENGLISH   LETTER. 
London,  November  25  to  December  21,  1895. 

Great  is  the  joy  in  the  bookselling  trade  at  the 
revival  that  has  taken  place.  Whether  it  is  Christ- 
mas trade  only  or  a  permanent  improvement,  time 
will  show.  As  we  write,  the  wholesale  trade  is 
at  its  wits*  end  to  get  all  the  orders  in  hand  com- 
pleted in  tinie  for  the  retailer  to  receive  his  parcel 
before  Christmas.  The  colonial  and  continental 
business  has  been  very  good  for  the  period 
named. 

The  leading  book  of  the  season  and  facile  prin- 
ceps  is  Trilby.  It  is  selling  at  the  rate  of  several 
tons  per  month.  Following  it  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance, as  being  next  in  popular  favour,  are 
Crockett's  Sweetheart  Travellers  and  Marie  Co- 
relli's  Sorroivs  of  Satan. 

The  demand  for  fairy  tales  continues  unabated. 
Mr,  Baring-Gould's  collection  is  in  great  request. 
Drawing-room  table  books  are  fast  disappear- 
ing. The  public  will  not  buy  books  which  are 
issued  merely  to  be  looked  at.  They  insist  upon 
having  a  readable  text,  to  which  the  illustrations 
are  servants,  and  not  by  any  means  the  masters. 
Hence  the  active  enquiry  for  fiction  in  fine  edi- 
tions. Defoe,  Fielding,  Dumas,  Balzac.  Poe, 
Smollett,  and  other  authors  of  established  rep- 
utations are  being  sold  in  very  dainty  dress. 

Minor  poetry  is  decidedly  at  a  discount,  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  it  is  often  heard  of  outside  a  certain 
street  which  is  famed  for  its  production.  The 
poetry  of  William  Watson  is  in  good  request,  and 
it  seems  as  if  one  of  the  poets  of  the  century  has 
appeared.  His  Father  of  the  Poorest  has  been 
very  well  received.  There  is  a  good  demand  for 
Annuals,  Diaries,  and  Almanacs,  but  the  rush  for 
the  two  latter  classes  commences,  strangely 
enoufijh.  on  New  Year's  Day.  A  very  favourite 
gift-book  for  the  season  is  one  of  the  volumes  of 
Dr.  T.  R  Miller's  popular  religious  writings,  which 
are  issued  in  a  delicate  uniform  binding  at  2s.  6d. 
each  by  H odder  and  Stoughton.  Thousands  have 
been  sold.  There  are  a  few  secessions  from  the 
ranks  of  magazine  literature,  as  is  usual  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  They  are  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  specify. 

Appended  is  a  list  of  the  leading  books  of  the 
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season.  It  would  appear  to  show  a  wide  range 
of  taste,  but  this  column  chronicles,  and  must  not 
criticise.  Many  of  the  titles  have  been  named  in 
previous  lists.  The  selection  has.  however,  been 
made  after  considerable  and  careful  enquiry,  and 
may  be  taken  as  a  correct  index  of  the  most 
popular  books  of  the  moment. 

Trilby.     By  George  Du  Maurier.     6s. 

The  Sorrows  of  Satan.     By  Marie  Corelli.     6s. 

The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.     6s. 

Sweetheart  Travellers.    By  S.  R.  Crockett.    6s. 

My  Honey.     By  the  author  of  Tip  Cat.     5s. 

The  Carbonels      By  C   M.  Yonge.     3s.  6d. 

The  Tiger  of  Mysore.     By  G.  A.  Henty.     6s. 

A  Knight  of  the  White  Cross.  By  G.  A.  Henty. 
6s. 

Through  Russian  Snows.  By  G.  A.  Henty. 
5S. 

The  Story  of  Rosina.     By  Austin  Dobson.    5s. 

The  Father  of  the  Forest.  By  William  Wat- 
son.    3s.  6d.  net. 

A  Message  for  the  Day.  By  J.  R.  Miller. 
3s.  6d. 

A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses.  By  R.  L.  Steven- 
son.    5s.  net. 

The  Wallypug  of  Why.  By  G.  E.  Farrow. 
5s. 

Katawampus.     By  E.  A.  Parry.     3s.  6d. 

The  Gurneys  of  Earlham.  By  A.  J.  C.  Hare. 
2  vols      25s 

The  Red  True  Story  Book.     By  A.  Lang.     6s. 

The  Story  of  a  Cat  and  a  Cake.  By  M.  Bram- 
ston.     2s.  6d. 

TheChroniclesof  Count  Antonio.  By  A.  Hope. 
6s. 

The  Red  Cockade.     By  S.  Weyman.     6s. 

The  Second  Jungle  Book.  Bv  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling.    6s. 

The  One  Who  Looked  On.  By  F.  F.  Monlr6- 
sor.     3s.  6d. 

Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Ian  Mac- 
laren.     6s. 

The  Prisoner  of  Zenda.  By  Anthony  Hope. 
3s.  6d. 

Stewart  (Robert  and  Louisa).  By  Mary  E. 
Watson.     3s.  6d. 

A  Lady  of  England  (A.  L.  O.  E.).  By  Agnes 
Giberne.     7s.  6d. 

Diet  in  Sickness  and  Health.  By  Mrs.  E. 
Hart.     3s.  6d. 

The  Teaching  of  Jesus.  By  R  F.  Horton. 
3s.  6d. 


SALES  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH. 

New  books,  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between 
December  i,  1895,  and  January  i,  i%cp. 

We  guarantee  the  authenticity  of  the  following 
lists  as  supplied  to  us,  each  by  leading  booksellers 
in  the  towns  named. 

NEW  YORK,  UPTOWN. 

/*.  Auld  Lang  Syne.     By  Ian    Maclaren.     $1.25. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co  ) 

2.  Doctor  of  the  Old  School.     By  Ian   Maclaren. 

$2.00.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

3.  Little  Rivers.     By  Henry  Van  Dyke.     $2.00. 

(Scribner.) 


^  Bachelor's  Christmas.  By  Robert  Grant. 
$1.50.     (Scribner.) 

5.  Other    Wise    Man.     By    Henry    Van    Dyke. 

$1  50.     (Harper.) 

6.  J ude  the  Obscure.    By  Thomas.  Hardy.    $1.75. 

(Harper.) 

NEW  YORK,  DOWNTOWN. 

y.  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Maclaren.  $1.25. 
^      (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

%(  Auld  Lang  Syne.  By  Macl.iren.  $1.25. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

jfl  Bachelor's  Christmas.  By  Grant.  1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

4.  Little  Rivers.  By  Van  Dyke.  $2.00.  (Scrib- 
ner.) 

jf.  Second  Jungle  Book.  By  Kipling.  $1.50. 
(Century.) 

6.  Uncle  Remus.  By  Harris.  $2.00.  (Apple- 
ton.) 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

^/^Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Mac- 
laren.     $1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

^  Auld  Lang  Syne.  By  Maclaren.  $1.25. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

jjf:  Second  Jungle  Book.  By  Kipling.  |)i.50. 
(Century  Co.) 

4.  Little  Swiss  Guide.     By    Parkhurst.      30   cis. 

(Revell.) 

5.  Slain  by  the  Doones.      By  Blackmore.    $1  25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

6.  The  Other  Wise  Man.     By  Van  Dyke.     $1.50. 

(Harper.) 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

1/ Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Maclaren.  $1.25. 
"^      (Dodd,  Mead&  Co.) 

2.  Doctor  of    the   Old   School.      By    Maclaren. 

$2.00.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
jg.  Red   Cockade.      By  Weyman.     $1.50.     (Har- 

.    per.) 
jf  Auld    Lang     Syne.      By     Maclaren.       $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
jg€  Bachelor's    Christmas.      By    Grant.       $1.50. 

(Scribners.) 
6.  Slain  by  the  Doones.     By  Blackmore.     $1.25. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

BOSTON,    MASS. 

y.  Bonnie    Brier   Bush.      By   Maclaren.     $1.25. 

(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 
^.  Days   of    Auld    Lang    Syne.     By   Maclaren. 

$1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

3.  Meadow-Grass.       By    Alice    Brown.       $1.50. 

(Copeland  &  Day.) 

4.  Arnold  s  Letters.  2  vols.   Ed.  by  Russell.  $3.00. 

(Macmillan.) 
^  The  Bachelor's  Christmas.     By  Grant.     $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
6.  Singular     Life.      By    Phelps    Ward.      $1.25. 

(Houghton.) 

BUFFALO.   N.  Y. 

y.  Red  Cockade.  By  Weyman.  $1.50.  (Har- 
per.) 

2.  Vailima  Letters.  By  Stevenson.  $2.25. 
(Stone  &  Kimball.) 

2^  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.  By  Bangs.  $1.25. 
(Harper.) 
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.^f' Bachelor's    Christmas.       By    Grant.      $1.50. 
(Scribner  ) 

5.  The    Wise    Woman.      By    Burnham.     $1  25. 

(Houghton  ) 

6.  Gentleman  Vagabond.     By  Hopkinson  Smith. 

$1.25.    (Houghton.) 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

y(  Auld     Lang     Syne.     By     Madaren.      $1.25. 
^      (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 
2.  A  Scientific  Demonstration  of  a  Future  Life. 

Hudson.     $1.50    (McCiurg.) 
jjr:  House   Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 
4.  Child  of  Tuscany.     By  Bouvet.     $1.50.     (Mc- 
Ciurg.) 
jg:  Bachelor's      Christmas.     By      Grant.     $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
6.  Aftermath.     By  Allen.     $1.00.    (Harper.) 

CINCINNATI.  O 

.<r!^Second  Jungle    Book.      By    Kipling.      $1.50. 
(Century.) 

2.  Aftermath.     By  Allen.     $1.00.     (Harper.) 

3.  Kentucky  Cardinal.     By  Allen.     $1.00.     (Har- 

per.) 

4.  The     Yellowstone     Park.         By    Chittenden. 

|(i.50.     (Robert  Clarke  Co  ) 
j^.  Bonnie    Brier    Bush.      By   Maclaren.     $1.25. 

v^(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 
4f.  Days    of    Auld    Lang    Svne.     By    Maclaren. 

$1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

CLEVELAND,  O. 

Jr.  Bonnie    Brier    Bush.      By    Maclaren.      $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
^  Bachelor's     Christmas.      By    Grant.      $i-5o. 

(Scribners.) 
/f.  Auld     Lang    Svne.       By     Maclaren.      $1*25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
4.  Vailima     Letters.       By    Stevenson.       $2.25. 

(Stone  &  Kimball.) 
j^Red   Cockade.     By    Weyman.     $1.50.     (Har- 

per.) 
J^  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

DENVER,  COL. 

jf(  Auld      Lang     Syne.     By     Maclaren.      $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co  ) 
X'  Bonnie    Brier   Bush.     By    Maclaren.     $1.25. 

(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 
^^Bachelor's      Christmas.     By    Grant.       $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

4.  Art  of  Living.     By  Grant.     $2.50.    (Scribner.) 

5.  Singular  Life.     By  E.  S   Phelps  Ward.    $1.25. 

(Houghton.) 

6.  Sorrows  of  Satan.     By  Corelli.     $1.50.     (Lip 

pincott ) 

DES  MOINES,  lA. 

jf.  Bachelor's      Christmas.      By     Grant.     $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

2.  Love  Songs  of  Childhood.     By  Eugene  Field. 

$1.00.     (Scribner.) 

3.  The  Master.      By  Zangwill.     $1.75.     (Harper.) 

4.  Slain  by  the  Doones.     By  Blackmore.     $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
0^  Bonnie    Brier    Bush.     By    Maclaren.     $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
6.  Titus.     By  Kingsley.    $1.00.     (Cook.) 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

^.  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Maclaren.  $1.25. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

^jf  Red  Cockade.  By  Weyman.  $1.50.  (Har- 
per.) 

jr*  Auld  Lang  Syne.  By  Maclaren.  $1.25. 
(Dodd.  Mead&  Co.) 

4.  Chronicles    of     Count    Antonio.     By    Hope. 

$1.50.     (Appleton.) 

5.  Aftermath.     By  Allen.     $t.oo.     (Harper.) 

6.  Uncle  Remus.     By    Harris.      $2.00.     (Apple- 

ton.) 

LOS   ANGELES,    CAL. 

I.  Jude  the  Obscure.  By  Hardy.  $1.75.  (Har- 
per.) 

^  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne.  By  Maclaren. 
$1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

j^  Bonnie  Brier  Bush.  By  Maclaren.  $1.25. 
(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

4.  Aftermath.     By  Allen.     $1.00.    (Harper.) 

5.  Two   Little  Pilgrims'  Progress.     By  Burnett. 

$1.50.     (Scribner.) 

6.  Second   Jungle    Book.      By   Kipling.      $1.50. 

(Century.) 

LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

1.  Colonial  Dames  and  Good  Wives.     By   Earle. 

$1.50.     (Houghton  ) 

2.  Slain  by  the  Doones.     By  Blackmore.    $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

3.  Sorrows  of  Satan.     By  Corelli.     $1.50.     (Lip- 

pincott.) 

4.  Casa   Braccio.     By   Crawford.     $2.00.     (Mac- 

millan.) 

5.  My    Sister    Henrietta.      By    Renan.      $1.25. 

(Roberts.) 

6.  College  Girls.     By   Goodloe.     $1.25.     (Scrib- 

ner.) 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

>^  Bonnie    Brier    Bush.     By    Maclaren.     $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
^  Auld     Lang     Syne.      By    Maclaren.       $1.25. 
(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 
3.  Little  Journeys.     By  Hubbard.     $1.75.     (Put- 
nam.) 
>(<  Bachelor's    Christmas.       By    Grant.       $1.50. 
(Scribner.) 

5.  Little    Rivers.      By    H.    Van    Dyke.      $2.00. 

(Scribner.) 

6.  Miles  Standish.     By  Austin.    $6.00.     (Hough- 

ton.) 

PHILADELPHIA.    PA. 

/ff  Bonnie    Brier   Bush.      By   Maclaren.      $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
^^Auld    Lang     Syne.       By    Maclaren.       $1.25. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 
jjr-  Second   Jungle    Book.      By    Kipling.     |»i.50. 

(Century.) 
X,  Bachelor's    Christmas.      By     Grant.       $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 

5.  Jack  Ballister's    Fortunes.      By  Pyle.     $1.50. 

(Century.) 

6.  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.     By   Bangs.     $1.25. 

(Harper.) 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

>rf  Auld     Lang     Syne.     By     Maclaren.      $1.25. 

(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co  ) 
^  Bachelor's    Christmas.      By    Grant.      $1.50. 

(Scribner.) 
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3.  Sorrows  of  Satan.     By  Corclli.     *i.50.     (Lip-  ^  Red    Cockade.     By    Weyman.     $1.50.     (Har- 

pincoit.)  per.) 

^  Red    Cockade.     By   Weyman.    $1.50.     (Har-  6.  Sorrows  of  Satan.     ByCorelli.     $1.50.     (Lip 

per.)  pincott.) 

5.  Golden  Ajfe.     By  Grahame.     $1.50.     (Stone  &  ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 
Kimball.)  „        .      «  .        «,«**, 

6.  Little  Rivers.     By  Van  Dyke.     $2.00.    (Scrib-  J^  Bonnie    Brier    Bush.     By    Maclaren.     f  1.25. 
i^gf  \  (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

PROVIDEN-CE.    R.    I.  ^ Todd'lSf adTco/''    '''''"'"•       *'"'• 

yrr  Auld    Lang    Svne.       Bv    Maclaren.       $1.25.  JK  Bachelor's      Christmas.     By      Grant.     $1.50. 

(Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)     '  (Scribner.) 

X  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.     Bv  Bangs.     $1.25.  ^  Second    Jungle    Book.     By    Kipling.     $1.50. 

(Harper.)  (Century.) 

^  Red  Cockade.      By   Wevman.     $1.50.     (Har-  5-  Village    Watch   Tower.     By    Wiggin.     $1.00. 

^       per.)  (Houghton.) 

^.  Second   Jungle    Book.      By    Kipling.      $1.50.  6.  Rip  Van  Winkle.   By  Jefferson.   $5.00.   (Dodd. 

(Century.)  Mead  &  Co.) 

5.  Constantinople.     By  Clement.     $3.00.    (Estes 
&  Lauriat.)  TOLEDO,    O. 

6.  Little  Rivers.     By  Henry  Van   Dyke.     $2.00.  ^  Bonnie    Brier   Bush.      By    Maclaren.      $1.25 
(Scribner.)  (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

ROCHESTER    N.  Y.  2,  The    Wise    Woman.     By    Burnham.      $1.25. 

(Houghton.) 

1.  Cousin  Anthony   and   I.     By  Martin.     $1.25.  3.  Singular  Life.     By  Mrs.  Phelps  Ward.     $1.25. 
(Scribner.)  (Houghton.) 

^.fff  Second    Jungle    Book.     By    Kipling.     $1.50.  j^  Bachelor's     Christmas.       By     Grant.      $1.50. 

(Century.)  (Scribner.) 

3.  Two     Little     Pilgrims'    Progress.      By     Bur-  5.  Princess  Aline.     By  Davis.     $1.25.     (Harper.) 
nett.     $1.50.     (Scribner.)  6.   Prisoner  of  Zenda.     By  Hope.    75  cts.    (Holt.) 

4.  Idyllists  of  the  Country  Side.     By  Ellwanger. 
$1.25.     (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.)  TORONTO.  CANADA. 

5.  A    Gentleman    Va«.;abond.        By    Hopkinson 
Smith.     $1.25.     (Houghton.)  -#*?  Days    of    Auld    Lang    Syne.     By    Maclaren. 

^    6.  Singular  Life.     By  E.  S.  Phelps  Ward.     $1.25.  $i-25.     (Revell.) 

'^            (Houghton.)  ^  Red    Cockade.     By   Weyman.     $1.75.    $1.25. 

j^yVv  and  75  CIS.    (Harper.) 

r-iw-'                    SALT   LAKE   CITY,    UTAH.  -^-  ^55°"^    J""«*^     ^''''^      ^y    Kipling.     $1.50. 

Century.) 

y  ^  Bonnie    Brier    Bush.      By   Maclaren.     $1.25.  4-  Casa   Braccio.     By  Crawford.     $2.00.     (Mac- 

'^             (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.)  millan.) 

■^    2.   Prisoner  of  Zenda.    By  Hope.    75  cts.    (Holt.)  yT^  Bachelors     Christmas.      By    Grant.      $1.50. 

"i  ^  Days    of    Auld    Lang    Syne.     By    Maclaren.  (Scribner.) 

*     ^-             $1.25.     (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  6.  Men  of  the  Moss-Hags.     By  Crockett.    75  cts. 

>*>>   4.  Aftermath      By  Allen.     $100.     (Harper.)  and  $1.25.     Colonial  Edition.     (BclL) 
\      t^    5    J.  R.  Miller  Year-Book.     $1.25.     (Crowell.) 

\    J*   6.   Kentucky  Cardinal.     By  Allen.     $1.00.    (Har-  WASHINGTON.   D.  C. 

1-^           per)  I.  Poems.     By  Field,     f i.oo-$i.25.     (Scribner.) 

'         .                      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  ^Bonnie   Brier    Bush.      By   Maclaren.      $125. 

»      A  (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co  ) 

,      >   I.  Little  Boy  NVho  Lived  on  the   Hill.     By  Mrs.  ^  The  Bachelor's  Christmas.    By  Grant.    $1.50. 

r       .            O.   Black  (Annie   Laurie.)     $1.00.     (William  (Scribner.) 

Doxey.)  4    Sorrows  of  Satan.     By  Corelli.     $1.50.     (Lip- 

2.  Vailima  Letters      By  Stevenson.  $2.25.  (Stone  pincott.) 

&  Kimball.)                                    „    w       ^  >r  House  Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.     $1.25. 

3.  Two  Little  Pilgrims*  Progress.     By  Mrs.  Bur-  *^      (Harper.) 
nett.     $1.50.     (Scribner.)  6.  Other   Wise   Man.      By    Van    Dyke.      fi.50. 

j^.   Bonnie    Brier    Bush.     By    Maclaren.     $1.25.  (Harper.) 
{T}            (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

>0  Jf(  Bachelors      Christmas.     By      Grant.     $1.50.  WORCESTER,   MASS. 
O            (Scribner.) 

V    6.   Letters   of    Matthew    Arnold.     $3.00.     (Mac-  i.  Literary  Shrines  and  Literary  Pilgrimage.     By 

/            millan.)  Wolfe.     $2.50.     (Lippincott.) 

^  -;                              gy    LOUIS     MO  ^'  ^*^^^e  Rivers.     By  Van  Dyke.     ^.00.     (Scrib- 

.""**,'                                                     '  ner.) 

J    jr.  Bachelor's     Christmas.      Bv    Grant.      $1.50.  ^  Bonnie   Brier   Bush.      By    Maclaren.      $1.25. 

,^            (Scribner.)  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

v^^  ^  Auld     Lang     Syne.     By      Maclaren.      $1.25.  >r  Days   of    Auld    Lang   Sync.       By    Maclaren. 

(Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.)  $1.25.     (Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.) 

/  ,jr.   House  Boat  on  the  Styx.     By  Bangs.     $1.25.  5.  Spain.      By    De   Amicis.     $5.00.      (Porter   & 

(Harper.)  Coates.) 

[      *     4.   Pony  Tracks.     By  Remington.     $3.00.     (Har-  6.  Victorian  Songs.     By  Garrett.    |6.oo.    (Uttle 

\       i           per.)  Brown  &  Co.) 
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LIST  OF  BOOKS   PUBLISHED  DURING  THE  MONTH. 


AMERICAN, 


THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Brooks,  Rev.  Phillips. — Sermons  for  the  Prin- 
cipal Festivals  and  Fasts  of  the  Church 
Year.     8vo,  pp.  viii-351,  $1.75 Dutton 

Brown,  Wm.  Montgomery. —The  Church  for 
Americans.    8vo,  pp.  xiii-440,  $1.25. 

Whitaker 

HiNKsoN,  Katharine  Tynan. — Our  Lord's  Com- 
ing and  Childhood.  Six  Miracle  Plays. 
8vo,  pp.  iii-91,  $2.00  Hfi Lane 

Houghton,  Louise  Seymour. — Antipas,  Son  of 
Chuza,  and  Others  Whom  Jesus  Loved. 
i2mo,  pp.  vi-246,  $1.50 Randolph 

/Hudson,  Thomas  Jay. — A  Scientific  Demonstra- 
tion of  the  Future  Life.    i2mo,  pp.  326,  $1.50. 

McClurg 

Jennings,  Mary  E. — Asa  of  Bethlehem,  and  His 
Household.     i6mo,  pp.  268,  $1.25  Randolph 

Shelley,  P.  B.  — The  Banquet  of  Plato.  i6mo, 
pp.  126,  $1.50 Way  &  W. 

The  Union  College  Practical  Lectures.  But- 
terfield  Course.    Vol.  L,  8vo,  pp.  429,  $3.00. 

Neely 

FICTION. 

Andersen,  Hans  Christian. — The  Nightingale. 
Small  4to,  pp.  iii-i7»  $125 Updike 

Austin,  Maude  Mason. — 'Cension.  i6mo.  pp. 
vii-159,  $1.00 Harper 

Baldwin,  Mrs.  Alfred. — The  Shadow  on  the 
Blind,  and  Other  Ghost  Stories.  i2mo,  pp. 
xii-309,  $1.50 Macmillan 

Balzac,  H.  de. — The  Quest  of  the  Absolute. 
Translated  by  Ellen  Marriage,  with  a  Pref- 
ace by  George  Saintsbury.  i2mo,  pp.  x-226, 
$1.50 Macmillan 

Bartlett,  Mrs.  E.  B.— Pleasant  Days  at  Maple- 
wood.     8vo,  pp.  375,  $1.50 Ireland 

Blackmore,  R.  D. — Slain  by  the  Doones.  i6mo, 
pp.  vii-244,  $1.25 Dodd,  M. 

Burton,  R. — Dumb  in  June.  lOmo,  pp.  viii-88, 
75  cents  net Copeland  &  D. 

Chambers,  R.  W. — The  Red  Republic.  A  Ro- 
mance of  the  Commune.  8vo,  pp.  viii-475, 
$1.25 Putnam 

Drachmann,  Holger. — Paul  and  Virginia  of  a 
Northern  Zone.     i6mo,  pp.  208,  $1.25. 

Way  &  W. 

Eastwick,  James. — The  New  Centurion  :  a  Tale 
of  Automatic  War.  i6mo,  pp.  93,  paper, 
40  cents Longmans,  G. 

Garland,  Hamlin. — Rose  of  Dutcher*s  Coolly. 
i2mo,  pp.  403,  $1.50  net Stone  &  K. 

Gould,  S.  Baring. — Old  English  Fairy  Tales. 
l2mo,  pp.  400,  I2.00 Way  &  W. 

Hale,  E.  E. — My  Double  and  How  He  Undid 
Me.    i6mo,  pp.  50,  75  cents. ..  .Lamson,  W. 


Hamilton,  M.  —  A  Self-denying  Ordinance. 
i2mo,  pp.  iii-294,  $1.00 Appleton 

Harrison,  Mrs.  Burton. — A  Virginia  Cousin, 
and  Bar  Harbor  Tales.  i6mo.  pp.  iii-202, 
$1.25 Lamson,  W. 

Hesdin,  Raoul. — The  Journal  of  a  Spy  in  Paris. 
i6mo,  pp.  xxiii-204,  $1.25 Harper 

Hungerford,  Mrs. — A  Point  of  Conscience. 
Cr.  8 vo,  pp.  311,  $1.00 Lippin«ott 

Jefferson,  Joseph. — Rip  Van  Winkle.  Square 
8vo,  pp.  199,  $5.00.  Large-paper,  $10.00  net 
and  $25.00  net Dodd,  M. 

King,  Capt.  Charles. — Trooper  Ross  and  Signal 
Butte.     8vo,  pp.  ii-297,  $1.50. . .  .Lippincott 

King,Maud  Egf.rton. — Round  Abouta  Brighton 
Coach  Office.     i2mo,  pp.xii-209,  $2.00. 

Macmillan 

Laurie,  Annie.— The  Little  Boy  who  Lived  on 
the  Hill.     4to,  pp.  viii-80,  $1.00 Doxey 

McNeill,  Orange.— A  Jesuit  of  To-day.  i6mo, 
pp.  v-146,  $1.00 Tait 

New,  Catherine  McLean. — A  Woman  Reigns. 
i6mo,  pp.  112,  $1.25 Bowen,  M. 

Payne,  W.  Morton. — Little  Leaders.  i6mo, 
pp.  278,  f  1.50  Way  &  W. 

Reade,  C. — Christie  Johnstone.  i2mo,  pp.  vii- 
265,  $2.00.    Large-paper,  $5.00 /f^/.  Dodd,  M. 

Rust,  Margaret.  The  Queen  of  the  Fishes. 
8vo,  pp.  viii-15,  $7.00  net Way  &  W. 

Saintsbury,  G.— Letters  from  Charles  Grandi- 
son.  Selected,  with  a  Bibliographical  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  George  Saintsbury. 
2  vols.,  i6mo,  pp.  xxxix-302  ;  x-319,  $4.00. 

Macmillan 

Smith,  Gertrude. — The  Arabella  and  Araminta 
Stories.     Small  4to,  pp.  vii-103,  $2.00  net. 

Copeland  &  D. 

Stevenso.n,  Robert  Louis,  and  Henley,  William 
Ernest. — Macaire :  a  Melodramatic  Farce. 
i6mo,  pp.  V-108,  $1.00 Stone  &  K. 

Stuart,  Eleanor. — Stone-Pastures.  Small  8vo, 
pp.  V-178,  75  cents Appleton 

Walford,  Mrs.  L.  B. — Successors  to  the  Title. 
i2mo,  pp.  iii-285,  paper,  50  cents.  .Appleton 

Walford,  L.  B. — Frederick.  i6mo,  pp.  v-251, 
$1.25 Macmillan 

Wynne,  Madelene  Yale. — The  Little  Room,  and 
Other  Stories.     i6mo,  pp.  145,  $1.25. 

Way  &  W. 

Yale,  Catharine  Brooks. — Nim  Cum,  and  the 
Wonder-Head  Stories.     i6mo,  pp.  126,  $1.25. 

Way  &  W. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Bain,  R.  Nisbet.  Charles  XI L  and  the  Col- 
lapse of  the  Swedish  Empire,  1682-1719. 
i2mo,  pp.  xviii-320,  $1.50 Putnam' 
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Brown,  Alexander.— The  Cabclls  and  Their 
Kin  :  a  Memurial  Volume  of  History,  Biog- 
raphy and  Genealogy.  8vo,  pp.  xvii-641, 
$7.50  net Houghton,  M. 

Burrows,  Montagu. — The  History  of  the  For- 
eign Policy  of  Great  Britain.  8vo,  pp.  xiv- 
372,  $3.00 Putnam 

Crowe,  Sir  Joseph. — Reminiscences  of  Thirty- 
five  Years  of  my  Life  8vo,  pp.  xi-445  $4.00 
net Dodd.  M. 

Daudet,  Alphonse. — In  the  Midst  of  Paris. 
Translated  by  Celine  Bertault.  i6mo,  pp. 
200,  $1.50 Piatt,  B. 

FiSHBACK,  W.  P. — Recollections  of  Lord  Cole- 
ridge.    i2mo,  pp.  134,  f  1. 25 Bowen,  M. 

Hole,  S.  Reynolds. — A  Little  Tour  in  America. 
i2mo.  pp.  vi-297,  $1.75 Arnold 

Hole,  S.  Reynolds. — A  Little  Tour  in  America. 
Svo,  pp.  viii-381,  $4.00 Arnold 

Hughes,  T. — Vacation  Rambles.  8vo,  pp.  x- 
405,  $1.75   Macmillan. 

Latimer,  Elizabeth  Wormeley. — Europe  in 
Africa  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  8vo,  pp. 
456,  #2. 50 McClurg 

Mercer,  Henry  C. — The  HillCavesof  Yucatan  : 
being  an  Account  of  theCorwith  Expedition 
of  the  Department  of  Archaeology  and  Palae- 
ontology of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
8vo,  pp.  183,  $2.00 Lippincott 

McCoRMiCK,  A.  D. — An  Artist  in  the  Himalayas. 
8vo,  pp.  xii-306,  $3.50 Macmillan 

McLaughlin,  M.  Louise. — The  Second  Madame: 
a  Memoir  of  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  Duchesse 
d'Orleans.     Cr.  Svo,  pp.  v-172,  $1.25. 

Putnam 

Oldboy,  Felix. — Walks  in  our  Churchyards. 
Old  New  York  Trinity  Parish.  Cr.  8vo.  pp. 
ix-i8i,  $1.25   Peck 

Oliphant,  Mrs. — The  Makers  of  Modern  Rome. 
Cr.  8vo,  pp.  xvix-618,  $3.00 Macmillan 

Ramsay,  W.  M. — St.  Paul,  the  Traveler,  and  the 
Roman  Citizen.     8vo,  pp.  xvi-394,  $3.00. 

Putnam 

Sayce,  Rev.  A.  H. — The  Egypt  of  the  Hebrews 
and  Herodotus.     i2mo,  pp.  xvi-342,  $2.00. 

Macmillan 

Spears,  J.  R. — The  Gold  Diggings  of  Cape  Horn. 
Svo,  pp.  xi-319,  $1.75 Putnam 


Dalmon,  C.  W. — Song  Favours.  i6nio,  pp.  x- 
77,  $1.25  net Way  &  W. 

Henley,  W.  E.— A  London  Garland.  Selected 
from  Five  Centuries  of  English  Verse  by 
W.  E.  Henley.     4to,  pp.  xxii-203,  $7.00  net, 

Macmillao 

Rossetti,  D.  G.— Hand  and  Soul.  i6mo,  pp. 
iv-56.  $3.25  net Way  &  W. 

Songs  (The),  and  Music  of  Friedrich  Frocbers 
Mother  Play.  Prepared  and  Arranged  by 
Susan  E.  Blow.     i2mo,  pp.  xv-272,  $1.50. 

Appleton 

Spenser,  Edmund —Epithalamion.  Svo,  $7.50 
net Dodd,  M. 

Stoddart,  T.  T.— The  Death-wake  of  Lunacy. 
i6mo,  pp.  iv-124,  $1.50  net Way  ^  W. 

Tennyson,  Frederick.— Poems  of  the  Day  and 
Year.     i2mo,  pp.  viii-163,  $1.50  net. 

Stone  &  K. 

Watson,  W.— The  Father  of  the  Forest,  and  Other 
Poems.     i6mo,  pp.  vii-59,  $1.25. Stone  &  K. 

Watson,  Rosamond  M. — A  Summer  Night,  and 
Other  Poems.     i6mo,  pp.  xi-83,  f  1.25  net. 

Way  &  W. 

Watson,  Rosamond  M. — Vespertilia,  and  Other 
Verses.     i6mo,  pp.  xii-iio,  $1.50  ntt. 

Way  &  W. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Addison  and  Steele. — The  Spectator  in  London. 
Essays  by  Addison  and  Steele.  i2mo,  pp.  xi^ 
323,  $2.00 Macmillan 

Aiken,  Catharine. — Methods  of  Mind-training. 
i6mo,  pp.  vii-iio,  $1.00  net Harper 

Cochrane,  C.  H. — The  Wonders  of  Modern 
Mechanism.     Svo,  pp.  402,  $2.00.  Lippincott 

Gilbert,  Josiah  H. — Dictionary  of  Burning 
Words  of  Brilliant  Writers,  a  Cyclopaedia  of 
Quotations  from  the  Literature  of  all  Ages. 
Svo,  pp.  vi-68i,  $2.00 Ketcham 

Gordon,  Ar.mistead  C. — Congressional  Curren- 
cy.    i2mo,  pp.  ix-234,  $1.25 Putnam 

Grove,  Mrs.  Lilly,  and  Other  Writers. — Danc- 
ing, with  Musical  Examples.  Svo,  pp.  xvi- 
454»  $3.50 Longmans,  G. 

Howe,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward. — Is  Polite  Society 
Polite  ?  and  Other  Essays.  Svo,  pp  v-202, 
$1.50 Lamson,  W. 


Ideals :  Selections  from  Various  Sources  by 
S.  C.    iSmo,  pp.  107,  75  cents Pott 

Jenings,  Foster  H. — The  Proverbial  Philosophy 
of  Confucius.     i6mo,  pp.  ix-120,  $1.00. 

Putnam 

Lowell,  Percival. — Mars.  Svo,  pp.  viii-228. 
$2.50 Houghton,  M. 

Marden,  Orison  Swett.— Architects  of  Fate ;  or, 
Steps  to  Success  and  Power.  Cr.  Svo.  pp. 
vii-478,  $1.50 Houghton,  M. 

Marey,  E.  J. — Movement.  Translated  by  Eric 
Pritchard,  M.A.     i2mo,  pp.  xv-323,  $1.75. 

Appleton 

CooNLEV,  Lydia  Avery. — Under  the  Pines,  andV  Nicoll,  W.  Robertson,  and  Wise,  T.  J. — Liter- 
Oiher  Verses.     i6mo,  pp.  104,  $1.25.  ary  Anecdotes  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Way  &  W.  8vo,  $8.00  net, Dodd,  M. 


Winter,  W. — Brown  Heath  and  Blue  Bells : 
being  Sketches  of  Scotland,  and  Other 
Papers.     iSmo,  pp.  237,  75  cents. Macmillan 

POETRY. 

Bolton,  C.  Knowles. — The  Love  Story  of  Ur- 
sula Wolcott.     i6mo,  pp.  vii-31,  $1.00. 

Lamson,  W. 

Carman,  Bliss. — Behind  the  Arras.  i6mo,  pp. 
viii-102,  $1.50 Lamson,  W. 

Cocke,  Zitklla. — A  Doric  Reed.  i6mo,  pp.  ix- 
91,  75  cents  ttet Copeland  &  D. 
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Ravenstein,  E.  G. — Anchor  Handy-volume  At-             the  Thirteenth  Century  to  the  Present  Time, 
las  of  the  World.     8vo,  $1.50 Hurst  i2mo,  pp.  xvii-352,  $1.50 Putnam 

Roberts.    W.— The    Book-hunter    in    London.      Slade,   D.    Denison.— The  Evolution  of  Horti- 

8vo,  pp.  xxxi-333,  $5.co  ftft McClurg  culture  m  New  England.     i6mo.  pp.  v-iSo. 

$1.50 Putnam 

Roberts    W.-Rare    Books   and   their   Prices.  ^^^^^^^^  p.  Preston.     Sketches  from  Concord 
With  Chapters  on  Pictures,  Pottery,  Porce-  ^^^  Appledore.     i2mo.  pp.  xiii-276.  $2.00. 

lam,  and  Postage  Stamps.    i2mo,  pp.  xxix-  *^*^  •  rr  /    j^^^^^^^ 

149,  $1.5011// Longmans,  G.  wheklkr,  D.  Hilton.— Our  Industrial   Utopia, 

Schoenhof,  J. — AHistory  of  Money  and  Prices  :             and  its  Unhappy  Citizens.     i6mo,  pp.   341, 
being  an  Inquiry  into  Their  Relations  from  $1.25 McClurg 


ENGLISH. 

THEOLOGY  AND  PHILOSOPHY.  Jeafferson,  H.  H.— The  Church  of  the  Living 

A. ....,»..   iir    u      1-        .  »•  J  T  •!         /t.  God.     An  Essay.     3/6 Sonnenschein 

AiTKEN,  W.  H. — Temptation  and  Toil.     3/6.  '      ^' 

Isbister  Kelly,  E.— Evolution  and  Effort.     4/6  mt, 
Anderson,   R.— Daniel   in  the  Critics'  Den  :   a  Macmillan 

Reply  to  Dean  Farrar.     3/6.    ...Blackwood  Makower,    F.— The   Constitutional   History   of 
Atherton,  Rev.  J.  C— Giving  up  Ourselves  to  ^^^  Church  of  England.     i5/-.Sonnenschein 

Thy  Service.     4/6 Skeffington  g^^^^  R._Outline  of  Church  History.     Trans- 

Bernard,  J.  H. — From  Faith  to  Faith.     3/6.  lated  by  M.  Sinclair.     3/6 Macmillan 

Q— ...    T    A      Tu    VT       f -f    •     r-v.^'  .      t.it.  Spurgeon,  Mrs.  C.  H. — Ten  Years  After.     3/6. 
Beet,  J.  A. — The  New  Life  in  Christ.     6/6.  '  Passmore 

Hodder  &  S. 

D.«.x   D      T        u   *u    T^  -/    T  Spurgeon,  C.  H. — The  Soul-winner.     3/6. 

Bird,  R.— Joseph,  the  Dreamer.    5/-. Longmans  Passmore 

BoscAWEN,  Hon.  G.-The  Commandment  with  spurgeon,  C.   H.-The   Miracles  of  Our  Lord. 

Promise.     3/6 Stock  y^,    ^      ^/_ Passmore 

BoVD-CARrENTER,  W. — Some  Thoughts  on  Chris-  ,   , 

tian  Reunion.     3/6 Macmillan  Thorn,  J.  H.— A  Spiritual  Faith.  5/-.Longmans 

Buwring,   Sir  J. — Matins    and    Vespers,    with  FIPTIOM 

Hymns  and  Poems.     3/- «<•/ Green  riv^iiVJi>i. 

Canning,    Hon.   A.  S.  G.— Religious   Develop-  Alexander,  W.  F.— The  Court  Adjourns.     6/-. 

ment.     3/6 Allen  Digby 

Chapman,  J.— Jesus  Christ  and  the  Present  Age.  Andreae,  P.— The  Signora.     6/- Smith  &  E. 

2/6 -^ Kelly  Armstro.ng,  J. — Kitty  Landon's  Girlhood.     3/6. 

Church,  R.  W.— Message  of  Peace,  and  Other  Jarrold 

Christmas  Sermons.     2/6 Kelly  Atherton,  G.— The  Doomed  Woman.     3/6. 

Crawford,  J.   H.— The  Brotherhood  of    Man.  Hutchinson 

5/- Clark  Atkinson,  B. — A  Commonplace  Girl.     6/-. 

D'Arcy,  C— Short  Studies  in  Ethics.     5/.  net.  Hurst 

Macmillan  Balfour,    M.  C— White  Sand  :  the  Story  of  a 

Evans,  late  W.  H. — Short  Sermons  for  the  Sea-  Dreamer.     6/- Unwin 

sons.     4/- Skeffington 

I?         •.        T-         ,Tw  \     x^A'    Av     ^   XA      '  Banbury,   G.    A.    L.— Ou    the   Verge  of    Two 

Expository  Times  (The).    Edited  by  J.  Hastings.  Worlds.     6/- Tower  Pub.  Co. 

7/6 Clark  ^ 

Eyton,  R.-The  Beatitudes.     5/ Paul  Barlow,  G.-Woman  Regained.     6/-. 

'  ^'  Roxburghe  Press 

Glover,  E.,  Memorials  of,  comprising  Twelve  „  e       a  j      a  .     t  1  -t      ^  /£.        xn  ,u 

Sermons,  edited  by  G.  Glover,  and  a  Brief  Baylev,  S.-A  Leaflet  of  Life.  3/6. .. .  Mathews 

Memoir  by  M.  J.  C.     3/-  nvt Macmillan  Beckman,  E. — Pax  and  Carlina  :  a  Story.     2/6. 

Halsey,  J.— The   Spirit  of  Truth,   and   Other  Unwin 

Sermons.     5/ Allenson  Blakk,  M.  M. — When  the  Century  Was  Young. 

Harper.  Prof.  A.-The  Book  of  Deuteronomy.  Illustrated.     6/- Jarrold 

7/6 Hodder  Bloo.mfield,  W. — Holdenhurst  Hall.     6/-. 

Hastings,    Rev.   J.    B.— The    Problem    of    the  Unwin 

Ages.     3/6 Hodder  &  S.  Blanch,  J.  T. — My  Doubles  and  Other  Stories. 

Hermann,  W.— The  Communion  of  the  Chris-  ^/^ ^^^^^ 

tian  with  God.     io/6 Williams  Blatchford,  R. — Tommy  Atkins.     6/-. .  Ataold 
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BowcHER,  H. — The  C  Major  of  Life.     3/6. 

Mathews 

Bradbury,  J. — First  Davenport  of  Bramhill. 
6/- Digby 

Chamier,  G. — A  South  Sea  Siren  :  a  Novel. 
6/- Unwin 

Chatterton.  G.  G. — A  Darn  on  a  Blue  Stock- 
ing :  a  Story  of  To-day.     2/6  net. ..  Bellairs 

Chetwode,  R.  D. — The  Lord  of  Lowedale.    6/-. 

Jarrold 

Chodsko,  a. — Fairy  Tales  of  the  Slav  Peasants 
and  Herdsmen.      Illustrated.     6/- Allen 

Cid  Campeador  (The).  A  Historical  Romance. 
Bv  D.  Antonio  de  Trueba  y  la  Quintana. 
6/- Longmans 

Clennell,  E. — Timothy's  Legacy.     3/6. 

Digby,  L. 

Croker,  B.  M. — Married  or  Single.     3  Vols. 

Chatto  &  W. 

CoNNELL,  F.  N. — The  House  of  the  Strange 
Woman.     4/- Henry 

CoxwELL,  H    A. — A  Knight  of  the  Air.     3/6. 

Digby 

Dale,  O.— A  Bit  of  Red  May.     3/6 Allen 

Davenport-Adams,  E. — The  Holiday  Prize.  3/6. 

Jarrold 

Dawson,  A. — The  Edge  of  the  World  :  some 
Fancies  and   Fairy  Tales.     2/6  ngt. 

Unicorn  Press 

DouGALL,  L. — A  Question  of  Faith.     3/6. 

Hutchinson 

Falkner,  J.  M. — The  Lost  Stradivarius.     6/-. 

Blackwood  &  S. 

Favenc,  E. — TheSecret  of  the  Australian  Desert. 
2/6 Blackie 

Ferrrs,  a. — His  First  Kangaroo.     3/6.  .Blackie 

Francis,  F. — A  Wild  Rose.     6/- Macmillan 

Frith,  W. — In  Search  of  Quiet  :  a  Country 
Journal..  .6/- Smith,  E. 

Gaut,  F.  J. — Perfect  Womanhood.     3/6.  .Digby 

Gerard,  D. — The  Wrong  Man.     6/-.  Blackwood 

GissiNG,  A. — The  Sport  of  Stars.     2  Vols.     14/-. 

Hurst  &  B. 

Gordon,  E.  A. — Clear  Round.     2/6 Low 

GowEN,  F. — A  Sunday  Salmon.     3/6 Digby 

Griffith,  G. — Valdar  the  Oft-born  :  a  Saga  of 
Seven  Ages.     6- Pearsons 

Hall,  O.— The  Track  of  the  Storm.     6/-. Chatto 

Hardinge,  H.  M. — What  are  We  Coming  to  ? 
6/ Digby 

Huttun,  J. — When  Greek  Meets  Greek.     6/-. 

Hutchinson 

Hentv,  C.  a. — Through  Russian  Snows.     6/-. 

Blackie 

HoucHEN,  Mrs. — Castle  Lacy.     6/- Digby 

Housman,  L. — The  House  of  Joy.     6  - Paul 

HousMAN,  C.     The  Were  Wolf.      3/-  net.  ..Lane 


Keith,  L. — For  Love  of  Prue.     6/ Innes 

Kettle,  R.  M. — The  Highland  Sister*s'Promise. 
6/ Unwin 

Locke,  W.  J. — The  Demagogue  and  Lady 
Phayre.     ^/b  net Heinemann 

Lyon,  G, — One  Hour  of  Madness.     6/-. .  .Digby 

Mac. — The  Leadin*  Road  to  Donegal,  and  Other 
Stories.     3/6 Digby 

Mann,  M.  E. — There  was  a  Prince.     5/-.  Henry 

Marchmo.nt,  a.  W. — Sir  JeflFrey's  Wife.     2/6. 

Warne 

Mason,  A.  G.  W. — A  Romance  of  Wastdalc. 
3/6 Mathews 

McLean.  A. — Paul  Heriot's  Pictures.     3/6. 

Warne 

Meade,  L.  T. — Engaged  to  be  Married.     3/6. 

Griffith,  F. 

MiDDLEMASs,  J. — Hush  Money.     6/-.Digby  &  L. 

Miles,  A.  H.,* Edited  by. — Fifty-two  Stories  of 
Life  and  Adventure  for  Boys.  6/-;  for 
Girls.     6/- Hutchinson 

MoLESWORTH,  Mrs. — My  New  Home.     2/6. 

Macmillan 

Moore,  F.  F. — Phyllis  of  Philistia.     6/-. 

Hutchinson 

MuNROE,  K. — At  War  with  Pontiac.     5/-. 

Blackie 

NiSBET,  H. — Her  Loving  Slave.     2/6. .  . .   Digby 

Orde,  M. — The  Weird  Ring  of  Aviemore.     3/6. 

Digby 

Owen,  Mrs.  J.  A. — West  Dene  Manor.     2/6. 

Jarrold 

Pickering,  S.— Romance  of  His  Pictuie,  The. 
3/6 ...  Constable 

Pickering.  E. — Two  Gallant  Rebels.     3/6. 

Blackie 

Ridge,  W.  P.— A  Clever  Wife.    6/- Beniley 

Ruding,  W. — An  Evil  Motherhood.     3/6  net. 

Mathews 

Russell,  D. — A  Man's  Privilege.     6/-. . .  Digby 

Smith,  P. — The  Youth  of  Parnassus.     6/-. 

Macmillan 

Swan,  M. — A  Late  Awakening.     2/6. Ward  &  L. 

Terrugia,  G. — Woman's  Folly.  2/6. Heinemann 

Thomas,  A.— A  Lover  of  the  Day.     6/-. .  .Digby 

Vachell,  H.  a. — The  Romance  of  Judge  Ket- 
chum.    6/- Bentley 

Wagner,  L. — XX.  Stories  by  XX.  Tellers.     3/6. 

Unwin 

Walford,  L.  B. — Frederick.     5/ Smith  &  E. 

Watson,  H.  B.  M.— Galloping  Dick  :  chapters 
from  the  Life  and  Fortunes  of  Rich  Ryder. 
4/6  net Lane 

Whistler,  C.  W. — A  Thane  of  Wessex.     3/6. 

Blackie 

Young,  Capt.  C. — The  Last  of  the  Vikings.     5/-. 

bell 
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POETRY,  MUSIC,  AND  THE  DRAMA. 
Carmichael,  J. — Poems.     6/-  net. . .  .Longmans 

Chapman,  G.— Plays.  Edited  by  W.  L.  Phelps. 
3/6 Unwin 

Darley,  H. — History  of  English  Music.     6/-. 

Curwen 

DoNNK,  J. — Poems.  Edited  by  E.  K.  Cham- 
bers, with  Introduction  by  G.  Saintsbury. 
2  Vols.     10/-  net Lawrence  &  B. 

Fane,  V. — Under  Cross  and  Crescent.  Poems. 
10/6  net. Nimmo 

Harrison,  Clifford.— On  the  Common  Chords. 
4/6 Innes 

Hewlett,  M. — A  Masque  of  Dead  Florentines. 
3/6  net Dent 

Leith,  Mrs.  D. — Original  Verses  and  Transla- 
tions.    5/- Masters 

Lillian,  Our  Queen,  and  Other  Poems.     3/6. 

Digby 

Martin,  A.  P. — The  Withered  Jester,  and  Other 
Verses.     5/-  Dent 

Osborne,  H. — The  Palace  of  Delights,  and 
Other  Poems.     3/6  net Digby 

Radford,  D.— Good  Night.  Illustrated  by  L. 
Davis.     2/6 Nutt 

Shakespearf^ — Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Il- 
lustrated by  R.  Bell,  with  Introduction  by 
i.  Gollanez.     5/-  net Dent 

Tomlinson,  W.  W.— Songs  and  Ballads  of  Sport 
and  Pastime.     2/ Scott 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Blackie,  Professor,  His  Sayings  and  Doings  :  a 
Biographical  Series  by  his  Nephew.     3/6. 

Clarke 

Blacksley,  Major  G.  T. — Footprints  of  the  Lion, 
and  Other  Stories  of  Travel.     6/-....  Allen 

Brebner,  A. — A  Little  History  of  China,  and  A 
Chinese  Story.     2/6 Unwin 

Brook,  G.  S. — Great  Men's  Sons.     5/-.Putnams 

Bryant,  C. — The  Reign  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
3/'6 Camb.  Univ.  Press 

Djemaleddin  Bey's  Sultan  Murad  and  the  Tur- 
kish Dynastic  Mystery.     9/-  net Paul 

Eastlake,  Lady.  —  Journals  and  Correspon- 
dence. Edited  by  her  Nephew.  2  Vols. 
21/- Murray 

FiTTis.  R.  S.  Curious  Episodes  in  Scottish  His- 
tory.    6/- Gardiner 

GoDLEY,  A.  D. — Socrates,  and  Athenian  Society 
in  His  Day.     4/6 Seeley 

Gore,  F.  St.  J. — Lights  and  Shades  of  Hill  Life 
in  the  Afghan  and  Hindu  Highlands  of  the 
Punjab.     31/6 Murray 

Gray,  J.  A. — At  the  Court  of  the  Amir:  a 
Narrative.     16/- lientley 

Harris,  W.  B. — Tafilet :  ihe  Narrative  of  a 
Journey  of  Exploration  in  the  Alias  Moun- 
tains, etc.     12/- Blackwood 

Hughes,  T.— Vacation  Rambles.   6/-.Macmillan 


Macdonald,  F. — Studies  in  the  France  of  Vol- 
taire and  Rousseau.     12/- Unwin 

Odom,  Rev.  W.— John  Edward  Blakeney,  D.D. 
7/6  Home  Words  Office 

Olcott,   H.  S.— Old    Diary    Leaves  :   the  True. 
Story  of  the  Thcosophical  Society.     7/6. 

l^utnam 

Roper,  C— Zigzag  Travels.  3  Vols.  i5/-.Unwin 

Seeley,  Sir  J.  R. — Growth  of  British  Policy.  2 
Vols.     12/- Cambridge  Univ.  Press 

Sichel,  E. — The  Story  of  Two  Salons.     10/6. 

Arnold 

SCIENCE,  ART,  ETC. 

Arnolt,  W.  M. — A  Concise  Dictionary  of  the 
Assyrian  Language.     Part  III.     5'-. 

Williams  &  N. 

AsHTON,  J. — Hyde  Park,  from  Doomsday  Book 
to  Date.     12/6 Downey 

Bradley,  E.  T. — Annals  of  Westminster  Abbey. 
Illustrated.     63/- Cassell 

CiiAMiES,  D. — Law  Relating  to  Literary  Copy- 
right.    5/-  net .Wilson 

Desertis,  V.  C. — Psychic  Philosophy.     5/-. 

Redway 

Ferri,  E. — Criminal  Sociology.     6/-....   Unwin 

Goldman,  C.  S.,  and  Kitchin,  J. — South  African 
Mines,  their  Position,  Results,  etc.  3  Vols. 
63/-  net Wilson 

Halford,  F.  M. — Making  a  Fishery.     8vo,  7/6. 

Cox 

Harris,  V.  D.,  and  Beale,  E.  C. — The  Treat- 
ment of  Pulmonary  Consumption.     10/6. 

Lewis 

Lee,  V. — Renaissance  Fancies  and  Studies.  6/- 
net Smith,  E. 

Manson,  E. — The  Builders  of  our  Law  during 
the  Reign  of  Queen  Victoria.     7/6 Cox 

Masper  ),  G. — Manual  of  Egyptian  Archaeology. 
6/- Grevel 

Mulloy,  a. — Our  Four-Footed  and  Feathered 
Friends.     3/6 Jarrold 

Reindorf,  C. — History  of  the  Gold  Coast.  9/- 
net. Paul 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Benson,  A.  C— Essays.     7/6 Heinemann 

Dawson,  A. — The  Edge  of  the  World.     2/6  net. 

Unicorn  Press 

Haggard,  Lieut-Col.  A. — Under  Crescent  and 
Star.     6/- Blackwood 

King,  M.  E. — Round  about  a  Brighton  Coach 
Office.     5/ Lane 

Landor,   W.   S. — Works.      2  Vols.     15/-. 

Gibbings 

Lkgge,  O. — Sunny  Manitoba.     7/6 Unwin 

Nichols,  B. — Words  and  Days  :  a  Table  Book 
of  Prose  and  Verse.     3/6 Rivington 

Phillips,  Percy  S. — The  Drama  Birthday  Book. 
3/6 Macqueen 
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PococK,  R. — The  Rules  of  the  Game.    6/-.  Reynard   the   Fox.     Edited  by  Joseph  jA^obflL 

Tower  Pub.  Co.  6/- MacmilUn 

Regeneration.     A  Reply  to  Max  Nordan.     14/-.  Rickktt.   A.— Lost  Chords.     Some    Emotions 

Constable.  without  Morals.     2/6  net, Innet 


CONTINENTAL, 


germanischen 


THEOLOGY. 

GoLTHER.    W.— Handbuch     der 
Mythologie.     12  M. 

Mueller,  D.  H. — Die  Propheten  in  ihrer  ur- 
sprUnglichen  Form.     16  M. 

RfeTHokfe,  F. — Philosophic  de  la  Religion.     6  fr. 

HISTORY,  BIOGRAPHY,  AND  TRAVEL. 

Allkrs,  C.W.,  und  Kraemkr. — Unser  Bismarck. 

40  M. 

Allol\  R.,  and  Chenu,  C— Grands  Avocats  du 
Si6cle.     12  fr.  50  c. 

Beissel,  S. — Fra  Giovanni  Angelico  da  Fiesole. 
Sein  Leben  und  seine  Werke.     6  M. 

Bernard,  Marius. — Autour  de  la  M6ditcrran6e: 
L'Espagne.     10  fr. 

Briefe  hervorragender  Zeitgenossen  an  Franz 
Liszt.     12  M. 

Cahun.Lkon. — Introduction  a rHistoiredeTAsie 
(Turcs  et  Mongols — des  Origines  k  1405). 
10  fr. 

Chamb^^rlain,  H.  S. — Richard  Wagner.     30  fr. 

Darmstkadter,  p. — Das  Reichsgut  in  der  Lom- 
bardei  und  Piedmont  (568-1250).     10  M. 

Delmas,  E. — Egypte  et  Palestine.     10  fr. 

Estiquard,  a. — Jean  Gigoux  :  sa  vie,  ses 
oeuvres,  ses  collections.     16  fr. 

FouREAii,  F. — Mission  chez  les  Touareg.     10  fr. 

Galli,  H. — La  Guerre  k  Madagascar  :  histoire 
anecdotique  de  I'exp^dition.     12  fr. 

GuiRAUD,  J. — L'^tat  Pontifical  apres  le  Grand 
Schisme,  Etude  de  G6ographie  Politique. 
14  fr. 

Kollbach,  K. — Wanderungen  durch  die  deutsch- 
en  Gebirge  :  die  deutschen  Alpen.     9  M. 

Lecanuet,  p. — Montalembert :  sa  Jeunesse 
(1810-1836).     5  fr. 

Maury,  t.. — Aux  Portes  de  I'Orient.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Mechelin,  L. — La  Finlande  au  XIXe  Sidcle. 
50  fr. 

Memoires  de  L.  A.  Le  Pelletier,  Seigneur  de 
Glaligny,  Lieutenant-General  des  Arm6es 
du  Roi,  1696-1769.     5  fr. 

Mo.NTET,  fi. — Br6sil  et  Argentine.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Morgan,  J.  de. — Mission  Scientifiquc  en  Perse. 
60  fr. 

MouRLor,  F. — Essai  sur  I'Histoire  de  I'August- 
alit6  dans  TEmpire  romain.     5  fr. 

PoVEN,  H.  DE. — Les  Guerrcs  des  Antilles  de  1793 
k  1815.     7  fr.  50  c. 

RfeviLLouT,  Eu(;. — Melanges  sur  la  m6trologie, 
r6conomie  politique  et  I'Histoire  de  I'an- 
cienne  Egypte.     loo  fr. 

R0CHE.M0.NTEIX,  C.  DK. — Les  J6suitcs  et  la  Nou- 
velle  France  au  XVI le  Sifecle.     22  fr.  50  c. 


RosE.NBERGER,  F. — Isaac  Newton  und  seine  phy- 
sikalischen  Principien.     13  M.  50  Pf. 

Selenka,  E.  und  L.— Sonnige  Welten.    Ofltasia* 
tische  Reiseskizzen.     12  M.  60  Pf. 

TouTAiN,   J. — La   Colonisation    Romaine   dans 
I'Afrique  du  Nord.     12  fr.  50  c. 

Verty,  a. — Souvenirs  du  Second  Empire.     Da 
Notre-Dame  au  Zululand.     3  fr.  50  c. 

SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Adellne,  J. — La  L6gende  du  Violon  de  Faience.. 

10  fr. 

Affiches  6trang^res  iilustr^es.     75  fr. 

BouciioT,  H. — La  Toilette  k  la  Cour  de  Napol6on 
1810-1815.     5  fr. 

GiRAi^DET,  A. — Minique  :  physionomieetgestea. 
60  f  r. 

Gruyer,  a. — La  Peinture  au  Chateau  de  Chao* 
tilly.     Ecoles  6trang6res.     40  fr. 

Hahn,  E. — Die  Haustiereund  ihre  Beziehungen 
zur  Wirtschaft  des  Menschen.     11  M. 

HuEPi'K,  F.— Naturwissenschaftliche  EinfQhruag 
in  die  Bakteriologie.     6  M. 

Rabany,  Ch. — Carlo  Goldoni  :  le  theatre  et  la 
vie  en  Italie  au  XVIIIe  Sidcle.     10  fr. 

Saint-Alhin,  Emm.  de. — Les  Biblioth^ques  mu- 
nicipales  de  la  Ville  de  Paris.     7  fr.  50  c. 

VOCE,  W.— Raflfael  und  Donatello.     6  M. 

Weiss,  J.  J. — Les  Th^dtres  parisiens.     3  fr.  50  c 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ber(;mann,  E. — Die  Wirtschaftskrisen.    9  M. 

Boas,  F. — Indianische  Sagen  von  der  nord-pacif- 
ischen  Kilste.     8  M. 

Bracol,  H. — Excusable.     3  fr.  50  c. 

Guic.ou.  G.,  et  ViMAR,  A. — L'lllustreDompteur. 
10  fr. 

Gyp. — Petit  Bleu,  Illustrations  de  Marold.     6  fr. 

Leroy-Beaulieu,  p. — Trait6  th6orique  et  pra- 
tique d'^conomie  politique.     36  fr. 

Rayneri,  Cil — Manuel  des  Banques  populaires. 
5fr. 

Rousseau,  J.  J. — Du  Contrat  social :  le  texte  d4- 
finitif,  avec  introduction  et  des  notes  par  E. 
Dreyfus-Brisac,  etc.     12  fr. 

Rou.x,  W. — Gesammelte  Abhandlungen  fiber 
Entwickelungsmechanik  der  Organismen. 
48  M. 

ScHULTZ,  J. — Les  Fiancailles  de  Gabrielle.  3  fr. 
50  c. 

SiEVERS,  E.  W. — Shakespeare's  zwciter  mittel- 
altcrlichcr  Dramen-Cyclus.     5  M. 

TissoT,  E. — Le  Livre  des  Reines.     3  fr.  50  c. 

UzANNE,  Octave. — Contes  de  la  Vingti^me  an- 
n6s.     20  fr. 

Verne,  J. — L'llc  a  H61ice.    9  fr. 
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CHRisTrn^isXumBeR. 

ODD,  MEAD  &  CO.,      H^\A  X^^ 

IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


Ian  Maclaren's  First  Novel 


KATE  CARNEGIE, 

Will  appear  in  THE  BOOKMAN 
durins:  1896. 


The  Publishers  of  THE  BOOKMAN  announce  that  Ian  Maclaren*s 
first  novel  Kate  Carneffie^  which  has  been  secured  in  co-operation 
with  the  Outlook^  will  appear  serially  in  THE   BOOKMAN  during  1896. 

The  immense  popularity  of  BESIDE  THE  BONNIE  BRIER  BUftH 
leads  us  to  believe  that  of  all  living  writers  Ian  Maclaren  will  most 
interest  our  readers. 

Mr.  Gordon^  who  has  just  visited  Drumtochty,  will  illustrate 
Kate  Carnegie^ 

POR  other  attractive  features  during  1896, 
see  Prospectus  on  pages  2  and  3. 


CHANGE  OF  PRICE. 

In  their  effort  to  cover  the  field  of  literature  in  a  way 
that  shall  satisfy  in  some  measure  their  ideals,  the  publishers 
of  THE  BOOKMAN  have  found  it  necessary  to  expand  that 
periodical  far  beyond  the  limits  originally  contemplated. 

Every  number,  even  the  first,  has  been  larger  than  was 
contemplated,  and  a  reference  to  the  prospectus  will  make  it 
evident  that  the  future  gives  promise  of  even  more  than  has 
been  achieved  in  the  past. 

The  large  outlay  involved  in  these  various  improvements 
of  THE  BOOKMAN  makes  necessary  a  small  advance  in  the 
price,  which,  after  January  25th,  will  be  20  cents  per  number, 
and  S2,00  PER  YEAR. 

Subscriptions  received  prior  to  that  date  will,  of  course,  be 
taken  at  the  present  price  of  Si.OO  A  YEAR, 


DODD,  MEAh  &  CO.,  149  ¥\tlVi  Xxe.,  New  York, 

Publishers  of  TUB  BOOVL^Mi^. 


JAMES  MACDONALD,  Art  Bookbinder, 

95-97*99  South  Sth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


ona]  Attention  Given  to  Out-of-Town  Orders. 

Adhesive  Albums  for  Unmounted  Photof^raphs- 


THE  LITERARY  BUSINESS  OF 

|U/illiam  Euarts  Berya/T\ir) 

10  West  22nd  Street,  Hew  York 

San  aod  Finely  BoQnd  Books 

Prints  iind  Portraits  tor  lllnstratiDg 

itograpti  Letters  and  Historical  HaDDScrlpts 


pccHon  IiiTlteii  Correspondence  Solicited 

Catalogues  Issued  Gratis 


'    BOOK-MAKJNC 


0.  DAVIE  &  CO., 

224  East  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

OlD  AND  NEW  BOOKS. 

Largest  and  most  varied  colleclioii  of  second-h.md 
tbooki  in  the  West.  No  s|'tda1ly.  Buy  jiid  !ii'll 
■nylhing.  The  folluwing  reLtntly  Ksued  catalogui-s 
of  seconJ-hdnd   books  will   be   iTi^iileJ  /ui   u("in 

No.  43,  Americaiui,  84  pp.,  8vo. 
No.  44,  Theological,  96  pp.,  8vo. 
No.  45,  Medical,  31  pp.,  8vo. 
No.  46,  Law,  Political  Economy,  Oov- 
ernment,  Politics,  etc.,  30  pp.,8vo. 
No.  47,  Historical,  28  pp.,  8vo. 
No.  48,  Travel  (ready  shortly). 


Improved    SIMPLEX    TYPEWRITER. 

84  Characters. 


orssss? 


//,,.»  r,.„.//  FRENCH    BOOKS,  .'■  /■.:■*' 

.>J,u<v  ,i.i.ril.li.'n-~S.lwl  Hoots,  S..im/,it.i  Jleois. 

.\;,,/,.  ,i..-in„i  to  WILLIAM    R.    JEN- 
KINS, PuMhht,-  mul  Iml-o.-l.-v.  851  .m.l  853 

SIXTH  AVENUE  i48th  Street),  NEW 

YORK.      C.,/.,lo^'..r.:.op/-!i,.,f,ou. 


Imtor. 


■mplh-  nuiJ,: 


LIBRARIES 

Supplying  Priv.-ili;  and  ['ublii.-  Libraries  with  books 
our  Specialty.  A  IJsl  of  standard  and  ivw  issu<^s 
of  all  publisbeis  ni^iiled  on  rcqui;s(. 

Lwh  piicid grjlii.  Tnl  oar figiirtt. 

THE   BAKER   &   TAYLOR   CO., 

5  &  7  East  Sixteenth  St.,'  New  York. 


THE   LAHP 

A  TheosDphlcal  Monthly. 

ni  AWr~^'  /ii.^  fnlain.  : 

.  Tlie  New  Sorceiy,  Hive  Minutes  on  liic  Scplcnafy 
Law,  Mystery  of  the  Moon  (.VjfrrO,  Notes  on  the 
Magazines,  Sunday  School  Lesson  Notes,  Poetry, 
Paragraphs,  cti". 

Twenty-Fivo  Cents  a  Year. 
StfldiUmpi  (ot  Submriplion  la  IS7  B«y  SI..  Toronlo. 

TCIC  Tlie  new  Enellili  ThensophiiHl  Mmcailne.  lo  1K 
lOlJr  iKaiwd  in  Un-i^mbrr,  may  bv  Kubwritea  tor 
through  The  Lamp.  MVi  coxts  (i.sa  >  year,  nnil  will 
reprtMVnt  the  foremont  aapeetH  of  tneuMphic  and 
oceull  tliouEht  in  Krllain.  numberlni;  amnni;  itn  con- 
IributnrH  Mr.  JuUk'',  Jtuper  Niemand,  Dr.  Bueli,  Dr. 
KciKhtlay.  Dr.  Cnrm.  Mr.  Pryw.  Mr.HarKn.ve.cU*. 
The  L^HP  has  arranRFil  to  supply  tbe  twu  mattaiinei 

AddreM,     THE  LAMP, 

'ST  Bay  St.,  ToTonto,  OnUrlo, 


FOURTH  YEAR.     Crl.iti.tB. 
I   AtillMr 


f^TKe  5landarcl^ 

Thai  means  much! 
The  OldMl  tg^  Tlie  AtronrcM  mt  T^e  Best 

Remington '^ewriter 

B  M<  Ui  ihnys  bttn  Ikt  ciiKrtoB  of  nudkacc  lo>  MiMt  aadlMi. 

■ne  O  New 

Number      Q        Model 

bAclMoiiwViifmiiituMifaradMnti^nu.  Numerous 

useful  Impnmmenis  «n«w«nii«M*k>DB  Ktrs 


prcccssc*   i;' 


'T'HE  American  Writing 
X  Machine  Gnnpany, 
237  Broadway,  New 
York,  announce  the 
publication  of  their 
artistic  Illustrated^^ 
Catalogueof  the  A^ 

Qligraph 
Typewriter* 

~.  .  Attention  is  also  invited 
to  thdr  complete  and  at- 
tractive Catalogue  d  Ok 
Typewriter  SupiJies  of  all 
kinds,  including  sanqiles 
erf  Typewriter  Papers  and 
Manuscript  Covers  ft  ft  A 


THE  DENSMORE, 


520-&11  p«arl  Street. 


La^t  monlti  w 
key  loucli.    It  i :  afio  the  most  rafiid  lrprv.-ri 

"ibie  speed  escapement  can  be  set,  by  ttie  lum 
rew,  so  tliat  the  fastest  operator  absilulely 
ii.v.L  get  ahead  of  (he  machine  and  "  Joiibk  up 
ers.     No  other  typewriter  has  this  hnportant  (tat- 
Tlie  quicV  stioke  is  not  only  for  the  expert,  but, 
identally,  makes  of  learners  rapid  operators. 


DEHSIOIE  TyPEniTER  CO.,  Ul  Bnvlni,  1. 1. 


inn  TllF.  ROOKUl 


